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PREFACE. 


I 


Among  the  literary  novelties  of  our  times,  one  not  the 
least  interesting  has  been  those  secret  histories  of  their 
works  which  some  of  our  great  authors  have  prefixed  to 
their  late  re-puhlications.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  induced 
to  famish  those  details  of  his  long  mysterious ,  and 
unowned  compositions,  to  establish  his  appropriation  of 
those  popular  vmtings.  Others  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample; and  no  one  has  more  deeply  interested  us  than 
our  patriarch  of  literature ,  Mr.  Godwin,  whose  secret 
history  of  his  mode  of  composing  his  Caleb  Williams  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  intellectual  narrative, 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  advantageously  applied  to 
every  work  whose  character  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
only  infallible  critic— old  and  hoary  Time ! 

I  cannot^  myself,  consign  to  the  press ,  for  the  ninth 
time,  these  ''Curiosities  of  Literature,"  in  their  present 
popular  form,  without  being  reminded  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  fate.  It  is  now  approaching  half  a  century  since 
their  first  volume  appeared;  about  a  year  Or  two  after 
the  second  succeeded.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  a 
third  was  produced;  and  six  years  subsequently  the  last 
three  volumes  were  at  once  given  to  the  world.  Of  vo- 
lumes produced  at  such  distinct  intervals,   it  may  be 
worth  notice  that  they  reflect  three  aeras  of  the  writer's 
life.  In  the  first  stage  of  investigation  we  are  eager  to 
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acquire  and  arrange  knowledge ;  in  the  second  our  cu- 
riosity becomes  more  critidJ  ^  and  more  varied ;  add  in 
the  third,  knowledge  and  curiosity  opening  the  virgin 
veins  of  original  research,  and  striking  out  new  results , 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  we  combine  philosophy 
with  literature.  For  a  long  series  of  years  these  volumes 
have  been  domestic  favourites.  A  great  personage  once 
called  them  his  ^'  little  library,"  and  they  stand  classed 
in  the  catalogue,  among  the  delicice  litteraricB.  They 
have  received  a  more  distinguished  approbation  by  the 
honour  of  being  constantly  referred  to,  by  the  most 
eminent  writers,  both  for  their  information  and  their 
opinions. 

A  vnriter  of  nearly  half  a  century  standing  may  be 
presumed  to  have  passed  beyond  that  state  of  inebriating 
egotism  in  which  authors,  it  is  supposed,  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge. The  vn'iter  of  half  a  century  has  outlived  his 
critics;  and,  alas !  has  survived  those  whom  hepnce  had 
an  ambition  to  please.  Praise  cannot  any  longer  extend 
his  celebrity,  and  censure  cannot  condemn  what  has  won 
the  reward  of  public  favour.  Such  a  writer  may  venture 
to  talk  of  himself  as  one  of  a  former  generation ,  and  may 
be  said  to  ejijoy  a  sort  of  posthumous  reputation. 


Bradenham  House ^  Bucks, 
January^  1834. 
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The  passion  for  fomung  vast  collections  of  books  has  necessarily 
ousted  in  all  periods  of  human  curiosity  -,  but  long  it  required  regal 
rooDificeDce  to  found  a  national  library.  It  is  only  since  the  art  of 
moltiplyiog  the  productions  of  the  mind  has  been  discovered ,  that 
iDeo  of  letters  have  been  enabled  to  rival  this  imperial  and  patriotic 
boDoar.  The  taste  for  books ,  so  rare  before  the  fiAeenth  century, 
te  gradually  become  general  only  within  these  four  hundred  years : 
ID  that  small  space  of  time  the  puMic  mind  of  Europe  has  been 
created. 

or  Libraries  ,  the  following  anecdotes  seem  most  interesting ,  as 
Jbey  mark  either  the  affection ,  or  the  veneration ,  which  civilised 
men  have  ever  felt  for  these  perennial  repositories  of  their  minds,  gh     * 
The  first  national  library  founded  in  ^Bgypt  seemed  to  hdve  been  Jf^^**^^ 
pbwd  under  the  protection  of  the  divinities,  for  their  statues  magni-     -yj/    -  . 
^«Dfly  adorned  this  temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religion  and  to 
literature.  It  was  still  further  embellished  by  a  well-known  inscrip- 
tion, for  ever  grateful  to  the  votary  of  literature ;  on  the  front  was 
^Bgnmk  ^^  The  nourishment  of  the  soul  ^ ''  or,  according  to  Diodo- 
rag , "  The  medicine  of  the  mind.'*  , , 

The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  founded  the  vast  library  of  Alexandria ,  -r  *:  - 
^fteh  was  afterwards  the  emulative  labour  of  rival  monarchs ;  the  -^  ^  ^ 
tnmder  inftised  a  soul  into  the  vast  body  he  was  creating ,  by  his 
choice  of  the  librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus ,  whose  skilftil  industry 
*nttned  ftxmi  all  nations  their  choicest  productions.  Without  such  a 
t^nrian,  a  national  library  would  be  little  more  than  a  lite- 
Wf  Cham  \  Ids  well-exercised  memory  and  critical  judgment  are 
^  besi  catalogue.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  refused  supplying  the  fa- 
i  ^i^&ii  Athemans  with  wheat,  until  they  presented  him  with  the 
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original  manuscripls  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  ia 
returning  copies  of  Ihese  autographs ,  he  allowed  Ihem  to  retain  the 
fifteen  talents  which  he  had  pledged  with  them  as  a  princely  security. 

When -tyrants,  or  usurpers,  have  possessed  sense  as  weU  as  cou- 
(  rage,  they  have  proved  the  most  ardent  patrons  of  literature^  they 
know  it  is  their  interest  to  turn  aside  the  public  mind  from  political 
speculations,  and  to  afford  theu*  subjects  the  inexhaustible  occupa- 
tions of  curiosity,  and  the  consoling  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
Thus  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Greeks,  who  projected  an  immense  coUection  of  the  works  of  the 
learned ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  scattered 
works,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

The  Romans ,  after  six  centuries  of  gradual  dominion ,  must  have 
^  *  possessed  the  vast  and  diversified  collections  of  the  writings  of  the 
^  ^  nations  they  conquered  :  among  the  most  valued  spoils  of  their  vic- 
tories ,  we  know  that  manuscripts  were  considered  as  more  precious 
than  vases  of  gold.  Paulus  Emilius ,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon ,  brought  to  Rome  a  great  number  which  he  had  amass- 
ed in  Greece,  and  which  he  now  distributed  among  his  sons ,  or 
presented  to  the  Roman  people.  Sylla  followed  his  example.  After 
the  siege  of  Athens ,  he  discovered  an  entire  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo ,  which  having  carried  to  Rome ,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  first  Roman  public  library.  After  the  taking  of 
Carthage ,  the  Roman  senate  rewarded  the  family  of  Regulus  with 
the  books  found  in  that  city.  A  library  was  a  national  gift,  and  the 
most  honourable  they  could  bestow.  From  the  intercourse  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Greeks ,  the  passion  for  forming  libraries  rapidly 
increased ,  and  individuals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private 
\x^>^  collections. 

Of  many  illustrious  Romans ,  their  magnificent  taste  in  their  li- 
braries has  been  recorded.  Asinius  Pollio,  Crassus,  Caesar,  and 
Cicero,  have ,  among  others,  been  celebrated  for  their  literary  splen- 
dor. Lucufius ,  whose  incredible  opulence  exhausted  itself  on  more 
than  imperial  luxuries,  more  honourably  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vast  coUections  Of  books,  and  the  happy  use  he  made  of  them  by 
the  liberal  access  he  allowed  the  learned.  "  It  was  a  library,'*  says 
Plutarch,  "  whose  walks,  galleries ,  and  cabinets,  were  open  to  all 
visiters ;  and  the  ingenious  Greeks,  when  at  leisure ,  resorted  to  this 
abode  of  the  Muses  to  hold  literary  conversations,  in  which  LucuUus 
himself  loved  to  join."  This  library,  enlarged  by  others ,  Julius 
Cffisar  once  proposed  to  open  for  the  public,  having  chosen  the  eru- 
dite Varro  for  its  librarian^  but  the  daggers  of  Brutus  and  his  party 
prevented  the  meditated  projects  of  Caesar.  In  this  museum ,  Cicero 
frequently  pursued  his  studies ,  during  the  time  his  friend  Fauslus 
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W  ttie  cbarge  of  11 ;  wWcli  he  describes  to  Attieus  in  Us  4th  Book , 
Ggist  9.  Amidst  his  public  occupations  and  his  private  studies ,  el- 
tber  oflhem  sufficient  to  have  inunortalised  one  man ,  we  are  asto- 
msbed  at  the  miimle  attention  Cicero  paid  to  the  formation  of  his 
Bbraries,  and  his  cabinets  of  antiquities. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious  at  length  to  give  their  names  to 
the  libraries  they  founded ;  they  did  not  consider  the  purple  as  their 
chief  ornament  Augustus  was  himself  an  author ;  and  to  one  of  those 
sumptuous  building  caDed  Thermes,  ornamented  with  porticos , 
gaHeries ,  and  statues ,  with  shady  walks ,  and  refreshing  baths,  tes- 
tified his  love  of  literature  by  adding  a  magnificent  library.  One  of 
these  libraries  he  fondly  called  by  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia ; 
and  ttie  other,  the  tem|de  of  Apollo ,  became  the  haunt  of  the  poets , 
as  Horace ,  Juvenal ,  and  Persius ,  have  commemorated.  The  succes- 
sors of  Augustas  imitated  his  example ,  and  even  Tiberius  had  an 
.  imperial  library,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  concerning  the  empire 
and  the  acts  of  its  sovereigns.  These  Trajan  augmented  by  the  Ulpian 
library,  so  denominated  from  the  family  name  of  this  prince.  In  a 
word ,  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  ornaments  the  ancients  bestowed 
OD  Iheir  Hbraries  ^  of  their  floors  paved  with  marMe ,  their  walls  co- 
vered with  glass  and  ivory,  ami  their  shelves  and  desks  of  ebony 
and  cedar.  ^ 

The  first  pui/ic  Ubrary  in  Italy  was  founded  by  a  person  of  no  WmC 
coifiideraUe  fortune  :  his  credit ,  his  frugality,  and  fortitude ,  were  rj  ^ 
indeed  equal  to  a  b^asury.  Nichobfi  Niccoli ,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  ^  ' 
alter  the  death  of  his  father  relinquished  the  beaten  roads  of  gain ,  /^  T 
and  devoted  his  soul  to  study,  and  his  fortune  to  assist  students.  At 
his  death,  he  left  his  library  to  the  public,  but  his  debts  being  greatr- 
er  than  his  effects,  the  princely  generosity  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  reali- 
sed the  intention  of  its  former  possessor,  and  afterwards  ^riched  it 
by  the  addition  of  an  apartment ,  in  which  he  placed  the  Greek,  He- 
brew ,  Arabic ,  Chaldaic ,  and  Indian  MSS.  The  intrepid  spirit  of 
fificholas  y .  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Vatican ;  the  affection  of  Car- 
dinal Bessarion  for  his  country  first  gave  Venice  the  rudiments  of  a 
public  library ;  and  to  Sir  T.  Bodley  we  owe  the  invaluable  one 
of  Oxford.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  Dr.  Birch ,  M.  Cra- 
cherode,  and  others  of  this  race  of  lovers  of  books,  have  all  contribu- 
ted to  form  these  literary  treasures,  which  our  nation  owe  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  individuals,  who  have  consecrated  their  fortunes  and 
Iheir  days  to  this  great  public  object ;  or,  which  in  the  result  produ- 
ces the  same  public  good,  the  coUections  of  such  men  have  been  fre- 
quently purchased  on  their  deaths,  by  government,  and  thus  have 
been  preserved  entire  in  our  national  collections. 

LiTEBATURE ,  like  Tirtue ,  is  often  its  own  reward;  and  the  en- 
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ihusiasm  some  experience  in  the  permanent  enjoyments  of  a  tast 
library  has  far  outweighed  the  neglect  or  the  calumny  of  the  world, 
which  some  of  its  votaries  have  received.  From  the  time  that  Cicero 
poured  forth  his  feelings  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias ,  innu- 
merable are  the  testimonies  of  men  of  letters  of  the  pleasurable  deli- 
rium of  their  researches.  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham ,  and 
Chancellor  of  England  so  early  as  1341 ,  perhaps  raised  the  first 
private  library  in  our  country.  He  purchased  thirty  or  forty  volumes 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  fifty  pounds  weight  of  silver.  He  was  so 
enamoured  of  his  large  collection,  that  he  expressly  composed  a  trea- 
tise on  his  love  of  books ,  under  the  title  oiPhUobibUon  ,*  and  which 
has  been  recently  translated. 

He  who  passes  much  of  his  time  amid  such  vast  resources ,  and 
does  not  aspire  to  make  some  small  addition  to  his  library,  were  it 
only  by  a  critical  catalogue,  must  itfdeed  be  not  more  animated  than 
a  leaden  Mercury.  He  must  be  as  indolent  as  that  animal  called  the 
Sloth,  who  perishes  on  the  tree  he  climbs,  after  he  has  eaten  all  its 
leaves. 

Rantzau ,  the  founder  of  the  great  library  at  Copenhagen ,  whose 
days  were  dissolved  in  the  pleasures  of  reading,  discovers  his  taste 
and  ardour  in  the  following  elegant  effusion  :  — 

Salrete  aoreoU  met  llbelli , 
Me»  deHci» ,  iMi  lepores ! 
Qnun  TO*  tspe  ocolU  jnvat  ridare » 
£t  trito*  numibns  tanere  noftrisl 
Tot  Tos  eximii,  tot  eiuditi, 
l*mci  Itun'ma  sccoli  et  recentis, 
Confecere  Tiri»  cuas^e  Tobls 
Auai  credere  lucabrationet : 
Kt  cperare  docni  perenne  icriptis ; 
Neqoe  hcc  irrita  apes  fefellit  illot. 


Golden  Tolomes!  richest  treasnres! 
Objects  of  delicioos  pleasures  \ 
You  my  eyes  rejoicing  please , 
Yon  my  hands  in  raptnre  seize  \ 
Brilliant  wits,  and  mnsing  sages , 
Lights  who  beam*d  through  many  ages , 
Left  to  your  conscious  leaves  their  story , 
And  dared  to  trust  you  with  their  glory; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  achieved. 
Dear  volomes,  you  have  not  deceived! 

This  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  o{  boohs  ha&been 
Ihe  occasion  of  their  lovers  embellishing  their  outsides  with  costly 
ornaments,  a  rage  which  ostenlation  may  have  abused-,  but  when 
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Uiese  volumes  belong  to  the  read  man  of  letters,  the  most  fancirul 
faiiidiDgs  are  often  the  emblems  of  his  taste  and  feelings.  The  great 
Tbuaous  procured  the  finest  copies  for  his  library,  and  his  volumes 
aresttiieageriy  purchased ,  bearing  his  autograph  on  the  last  page. 
A  celebrated  amateur  iras  GroOier ;  the  Muses  themselyes  could  not 
more  ii^oiously  have  ornamented  their  favourite  woiics.  I  have 
sen  sereral  in  the  libraries  of  curious  coUectors.  He  embellished 
thdr  exterior  with  taste  and  ingenuity.  They  are  gilded  and  stamped 
witli  peculiar  neatness ;  the  compartments  on  the  binding  are  drawn, 
and  painted,  with  different  ihvenlions  of  subjects ,  analogous  to  the 
woris  themsehres ;  and  they  are  further  adorned  by  that  amiable 
iDseription , /o.  GroUieriiet  amicorumf — ^purporting  that  these 
lilenry  treasures  were  collected  for'himself  and  for  his  fHends !  • 

The  ftunfly  of  the  Fuggers  had  long  felt  an  hereditary  passion 
for  Uie  aceumuktion  of  literary  treasures :  and  their  portraits ,  with 
ottien  in  their  picture  gallery,  form  a  curious  quarto  volume  of 
127  portraits,  rare  even  in  Germany,  entitled  ^^  Fuggerorum  Pi- 
naeotlM^"  Woffius ,  who  daily  haunted  their  celebrated  library, 
poors  out  his  gratitude  in  some  Greek  verses ,  and  described  this 
biUiotberpie  as  a  literary  heaven ,  fti^nished  with  as  many  books  as 
toe  were  stars  in  the  Ormament ;  or  as  a  literary  garden ,  in  which  • 
he  passed  entire  days  in  gathering  fruit  and  flowers ,  delighting  and 
ioifrQeting  himseir  by  perpetual  occupation.  ^  . 

In  1364 ,  the  royal  library  of  France  did  not  exceed  twenty  vo-  •^^  ^ 
IwMs.  Shortly  after,  Gharies  V7  increased  it  to  900,  which  by  the  (^  j  ./< 
Ue  of  war,  ^  much  at  least  as  by  that  of  money,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford afterwards  purchased  and  transported  to  London ,  where  libra- 
ries were  smaller  than  on  the  continent,  about  1440.  It  is  a  cir- 
<^0Bistnice  worthy  observation,  that  the  French  sovereign,  Charles  Y, 
nnuBed  the  Wise,  ordered  that  thirty  portable  lights,  with  a  sil- 
ver lamp  suqiended  from  the  centre ,  should  be  illuminated  at  night, 
that  students  might  not  find  their  pursuits  interrupted  at  any  hour, 
^buy  among  us,^  at  this  moment,  whose  professional  avocations 
^M  not  of  morning  studies,  find  that  the  resources  of  a  public 
iiinFT  ve  not  accessible  to  them  from  the  omission  of  the  regula- 
te of  the  xealoiis  Charles  Y.  of  France.  An  objection  to  night- 
<<udies  in  public  libraries  is  the  danger  of  fire ,  and  in  our  own 
British  Museum  not  a  light  is  permitted  to  be  carried  about  on  any 
Pf^elme  whatever.  The  history  of  the  ''  Biblioth^e  dil  Roi "  is  a 
<^vious  incident  in  literature ;  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
^  pttMie  opinion  might  be  traced  by  its  gradual  accessions ,  noting 
te  changeable  qualities  of  its  literary  stores  chiefly  from  theology, 
b«,  and  medicine,  to  philosophy  and  elegant  literature.  Itwas  first  un- 
to^LouisXIV,  that  the  productions  of  the  art  of  engraving  were  there 
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collected  and  arranged ;  the  great  mioisler  Colbert  purchased  4he 
extensive  collections  of  the  Abb6  De  Marolles ,  who  may  be  ranked 
imong  the  fathers  of  our  print-collectors.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
bur  ample  portfolios  laid  the  foundations ;  and  the  catalogues  of  his 
collections ,  printed  by  Marolles  himself,  are  rare  and  high-priced. 
Our  own  national  print  gallery  is  yet  an  inilint  establishment. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  observed ,  that  in  1440,  England  had  made  cobh- 
paratiyely  but  little  progress  in  learning — and  Germany  was  pro- 
bably still  less  advanced.  However,  in  Germany,  Trithemius ,  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  Spanhelm,  who  died  in  1516,  had  amassed 
about  two  thousand  manuscripts;  a  literary  treasure  which  excited 
such  general  attention ,  that  princes  and  eminent  men  traveHed  U> 
visit  Trithemius  and  his  library.  About  this  time,  six  or  ei^ht 
hundred  volumes  formed  a  royal  collection,  and  their  cost  could 
only  be  fiirnished  by  a  prince.  This  was  indeed  a  great  advancement 
in  libraries ,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  ii* 
brary  of  Louis  IX.  contained  only  four  classical  authors  *,  and  that  of 
Oxford ,  in  1300 ,  consisted  of  ^'  a  few  tracts  kept  in  chests.'' 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  classed  by  Burton  among  those  exer- 
cises or  recreations  of  the  mind  which  pass  within  doors.  Looking 
about  this  ^'  world  of  books ,''  he  exclaims,  ^^  I  could  even  live  and 
die  with  such  meditations ,  and  take  more  delight  and  true  content 
of  mind  in  them  than  in  aU  thy  wealth  and  sport !  There  is  a  sweetr 
iuess ,  which,  as  Circe's  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student;  he  cannot  leave 
off,  as  well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours,  days ,  and 
nights ,  spent  in  their  voluminous  treatises.  So  sweet  is  the  delight 
^  of  study.  The  last  day  is  prioris  discipulus.  Heinsius  was  mewed 

I  tuyi  C  up  ii^  ^  library  of  Leyden  all  the  year  long ,  and  that  which ,  to 
^  my  thinking ,  should  have  i>red  a  loathing ,  caused  in  him  a  greater 
«3*^^-t liking.  '  I  no  sooner ,'  saith  he ,  '  come  into  the  library,  bat  I  iM>lt 
the  door  to  me ,  excluding  Lust,  Ambition ,  Avarice,  and  all  such 
vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the  mother  of  Ignorance  and  Me- 
lancholy. In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls, 
I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit ,  and  sweet  content ,  that  I  pity 
all  our  great  ones  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness. ' '' 
Such  is  the  incense  of  a  votary  who  scatters  it  on  the  altar  less  for 
the  ceremony  than  from  devotion. 

There  is ,  however,  an  intemperance  in  study,  incompatible  often 

I  with  our  social  or  more  active  duties.  The  illustrious  Grotius  expo- 

I  sed  himself  to  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  for  ha- 

'  ving  too  warmly  pursued  his  studies ,  to  the  detriment  of  his  public 

station*  It  was  ttie  boast  of  Gcero ,  that  his  philosophical  studies  had 

never  interfered  with  the  services  he  owed  the  republic ,  and  that  ho 

had  only  dedicated  to  them  the  hours  which  others  give  to  their 
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vals,  their  repasts ,  and  their  pleasures.  Looking  on  his  voKiminous 
laboois,  we  are  surprised  at  this  observation;  how  honourable  is  it 
to  Mm,  that  bis  yarious  philosophical  works  bear  the  titles  of  the 
(fifferenl  villas  be  possessed,  which  indicates  that  they  were  compo- 
sed in  these  respective  retirements!  Cicero  must  have  been  an  early 
riser-,  and  i»ractised  that  magic  art  in  the  employment  of  time  which 
miilliplics  oordays.  ^g^  .  ^^       q^^^;.  ^o 

THE  BIBLIOMANIA. 

Thb -preceding  artiele  is  honouraMe  to  literature,  yet  even  a 
pMsion  for  conecliilg  books  is  not  always  a  pa^ion  for  literature. 

The  BiBUOMANiA,  or  the  coDecting  an  enormous  heap  of  books 
without  intdttgent  corio^ty,  has,  since  libraries  have  existed,  in- 
feeled  weak  minds ,  who  imagine  that  they  themselves  acquire 
knowledge  when  fhey  keep  it  on  their  shelves.  Their  motley  libraries 
have  been  caDed  the  madhouses  of  the  human  mind;  and  again , 
the  tomb  of  books,  when  the  possessor  will  not  communicate 
them ,  and  coffins  them  up  in  the  cases  of  his  library.  It  was  face- 
tioosly  observed,  these  collections  are  not  without  a  Loch  on  the 
Hunum  Understanding.  ' 

'nie  BiBUOM ANIA  never  raged  more  violenty  than  in  our  own 
times.  It  Is  fortunate  that  literature  is  in  no  ways  injured  by  the  fol- 
lies of  coBelTKm,  since  though  they  preserve  the  worthless,  they 
ncccacartiy  protect  the  good. 

Some  ccdiectors  place  all  their  fame  on  the  view  of  a  splendid 
library,  wbere  voimnes  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  lettering,  silk 
liatngs,  triple  gold  bands,  and  tinted  leather,  are  locked  up  in  wire 
cases,  and  secured  fh)m  the  vulgar  hands  of  the  mere  reader ,  daz- 
zliDgr  cmr  eyes  Ifte  eastern  beauties  peering  through  their  jalousies ! 

Bruterb  has  touched  on  this  mania  with  humour  :  ^^  Of  such  a 
coHector,  as  soon  as  I  enter  his  house ,  I  am  ready  to  faint  on  the 
slalrcase ,  fhmi  a  strong  smell  of  Morocco  leather :  in  vain  he  shows 
noe  fine  editions ,  goM  leaves ,  Etruscan  bindings ,  and  naming  them 
oneatfler  aoottier,  as  if  he  were  showing  a  gallery  of  pictures !  a  gal- 
lery, by  the  by,  which  he  seldom  traverses  when  alone,  for  he 
rai^  reads  -,  Imt  me  he  offars  to  conduct  through  it !  I  thank  him 
for  Ms  politeness ,  and  as  little  as  himsdf  care  to  visit  the  tan- 
house,  widch  be  calls  his  library.'' 

'  An  aUosioii  and  piiii  whick  occasioned  the  French  translator  of  the  pre* 
seat  work  ui  unlucky  blunders  puizled  no  doubt  hymj  facetiously ^  he  trans « 
iates  "  mettant,  comme  on  Ta  trUjudicieus^ment  iait  observer,  Tentendement 
bomain  sous  la  clef."  The  book,  and  the  author  alluded  to,  quite  escaped. 
kdm! 
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LuciAN  has  composed  a  biting  ioTectiYe  against  an  ignorant  pos- 
sessor of  a  vast  library,  like  him,  who  in  the  present  day,  after 
turning  oyer  the  pages  of  an  old  book ,  chiefly  admires  the  date. 
LuGiAN  compares  him  to  a  pilot ,  who  was  never  taught  the  science 
of  navigation ;  to  a  rider  who  cannot  keep  his  seat  on  a  spirited 
horse;  to  a  man  who  not  haying  the  use  of  his  feet,  would  con- 
ceal the  defect  by  wearing  embroidered  shoes ;  but,  alas!  he  can- 
not stand  in  them!  He  ludicrously  compares  him  to  Thersites 
wearing  the  armour  of  Achilles,  tottering  at  every  step;  leering 
with  his  little  eyes  under  his  enormous  helmet,  and  Ids  hunch- 
back raishig  the  cuirass  above  his  shoulders.  Why  do  you  buy 
so  many  books?  You  have  no  hair,  and  you  purchase  a  comcb^ 
you  are  blind ,  and  you  will  have  a  grami  mirror ;  you  are  deaf, 
and  you  will  have  fine  musical  instruments !  Your  costly  bindings 
are  only  a  source  of  vexation ,  and  you  are  continually  dischar- 
ging your  librarians  for  not  preserving  them  from  the  silent  in^^ 
vasion  of  the  worms,  and  the  nibbling  triumphs  of  the  rats! 

iSuch  collectors  will  contemptuously  smile  at  the  collection  of 
the  amiable  Melancthon.  He  possessed  in  his  library  only  four 
authors, — ^Plato ,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

Ancillon  was  a  great  collector  of  curious  books,  and  dexterously 
defended  himself  when  accused  of  the  Bibliomania.  He  gave  a 
good  reason  for  buying  the  most  elegant  editions ;  which  he  did  not 
consider  merely  as  a  literary  luxury.  The  less  the  eyes  are  fatigued 
In  reading  a  work ,  the  more  liberty  the  mind  feels  to  Judge  of  it : 
and  as  we  perceive  more  clearly  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  a 
printed  book  than  when  in  MS. ;  so  we  see  them  more  plainly  in 
good  paper  and  clear  type  than  when  the  impression  and  paper  are 
both  bad.  He  always  purchased^r^t  editions  y  and  never  waited  for 
second  ones ;  though  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  first  edition  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  essay ,  which  the  author  pro- 
poses to  finish  after  he  has  tried  the  sentiments  of  the  literary  worid. 
Bayle  approves  of  Ancillon's  plan.  Those  who  wait  calmly  for  a  book 
till  it  is  reprinted,  show  plainly  that  they  are  resigned  to  their 
ignorance ,  and  prefer  the  saving  of  a  pistole  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  With  one  of  these  persons ,  who  waited  for  a  second 
edition ,  which  never  appeared,  a  literary  man  argued,  that  it  was 
much  better  to  have  two  editions  of  a  book  than  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  advantage  which  the  reading  of  the  first  might  procure  him; 
and  it  was  a  bad  economy  to  prefer  a  few  crowns  U>  that  advantage. 
It  has  frequently  happened ,  besides ,  that  in  second  editions ,  the. 
author  omits,  as  well  as  adds,  or  makes  alterations  from  prudential 
reasons;  the  displeasing  truths  which  he  corrects ,  as  he  might  call 
them,  are  so  many  losses  incurred  by  Truth  itself.  There  is  an  ad-* 
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vantage  in  comparing  the  first  with  subsequent  editions ;  among 
other  ttungs^  we  feel  great  satisfaction  in  tracing  the  variations  of  a 
work,  after  its  revision.  There  are  also  other  secrets ,  well  known 
lo  the  int^igent  curious ,  who  are  versed  in  affairs  relating  to  books. 
Many  first  editions  are  not  to  be  purchased  for  the  treble  value  of 
later  ones.  The  collector  we  have  noticed  frequently  said ,  as  is  re- 
lated of  Virgfl,  "  I  coHect  gold  from  Ennius's  dung.  "  I  find,  in 
some  neglected  authors  particular  things ,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
He  read  many  of  these,  but  not  with  equid  attention — "  Sicut  cam's 
adNOum  bibens  etjugiens; "  like  a  dog  at  the  Nile,  drinking 
and  running. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  only  consider  a  book  for  the  utility  and 
pteasure  they  may  derive  from  its  possession.  Students ,  who  know 
much,  and  stilt  thirst  to  know  more,  may  require  this  vast  sea  of 
i)ookS',  yet  in  that  sea  they  may  suffer  many  shipwrecks. 

Great  coUectiom  of  books  are  subject  to  certain  accidents  besides 
the  damp,  the  worms ,  and  the  rats ;  one  not  less  common  is  that  of 
the  borrowers  ,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  purhiners! 

LITERARY  JOURNALS. 

Wbeic  writers  were  not  numerous,  and  readers  rare,  the  unsuc- 
cessftil  author  fell  insensibly  into  oblivion  -,  he  distolved  away  in  his 
own  weakness.  If  he  committed  the  private  folly  of  printing  what 
DO  one  woukl  purctu^e ,  he  was  not  arraigned  at  the  public  tribunal 
— «nd  the  awfUl  terrors  of  his  day  of  judgment  consisted  only  in  the 
retributions  of  his  publisher's  final  accounts.  At  length,  a  taste  for 
lileratore  spiead  through  the  body  of  the  people ;  vanity  induced  the 
iaexperienced  and  the  ignorant  to  aspire  to  literary  honours.  To 
oppose  these  forcible  entries  into  the  haunts  of  the  Muses ,  periodical 
eriticism  brandished  its  formidable  weapon^  and  the  fall  of  many , 
taaght  some  of  our  greatest  geniuses  to  rise.  Multifarious  writings 
produced  multiDarious  strictures ;  and  public  criticism  reached  to 
such  perdection,  that  taste  was  generally  diffused,  enlightening 
those  whose  occupations  had  otherwise  never  permitted  them  to 
judge  of  hterary  compositions. 

The  invention  (rfREvrew^^in  the  form  which  they  have  at  length 
gradually  assumed ,  could  not  have  existed  imt  in  the  most  polished 
ages  of  hterature :  for  without  a  constant  supply  of  authors,  and  a 
refined  spirit  of  criticism ,  they  couM  not  excite  a  perpetual  interest 
among  the  lovers  of  literature.  These  publications  were  long  the 
chronicles  of  taste  and  science ,  presenting  the  existing  stale  of  the 
public  mind ,  while  they  formed  a  ready  resource  for  those  idle  hours, 
which  men  of  letters  would  not  pass  idly. 
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Their  nraittplioity  has  undoufiledly  produced  imieh  evil ;  puerile 
critics  and  yenal  drudges  manufoeture  reviews ;  hence  that  shameful 
discordance  of  (^nion ,  which  is  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  criticism. 
Passions  hosl^e  to  the  peaceful  truM^of  titerahu*e  Jiave  Kkewise 
made  tremendous  inroads  in  the  republic ,  and  every  literary  virtue 
has  been  lost!  In  **  Calamities  of  Authors  "  I  have  given  the  history 
of  a  literary  conspiracy ,  conducted  by  a  solitary  critic,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  against  the  historian  Henry. 

These  works  may  disgust  by  vapid  panegyric ,  or  gross  invective ; 
weary  by  uniform  dulness,  or  tantalise  by  superficial  knowledge. 
Sometimes  merely  written  to  catch  the  public  attention ,  a  malignity 
is  indulged  against  authors,  to  season  the  caustic  leaves.  A  reviewer 
has  admired  those  works  in  private ,  which  he  has  condemned  in  his 
ofl^ial  capacity.  But  good  sense ,  good  temper ,  and  good  taste ,  will 
ever  form  an  estimable  Journalist,  who  will  inspire  confidence,  and 
give  stability  to  his  decisions. 

To  the  lovers  of  literature  these  volumes ,  when  they  have  outlived 
their  year,  are  not  unimportant.  They  constitute  a  great  portion  of 
literary  history ,  and  are  indeed  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

To  our  own  reviews ,  we  must  add  the  6id  foreign  journals , 
which  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to  the  man  of  letters.  Of  these 
the  variety  is  considerable^  and  mway  of  their  writers  are  now 
known.  They  delight  our  curiosity  by  opening  new  views,  and  ' 
light  up  in  observing  minds  many  projects  of  works,  wanted  in  our 
own  literature.  Gibbon  feasted  on  them ;  and  while  he  turned  them 
over  with  constant  pleasure,  derived  accurate  notions  of  workit 
which  no  student  could  himself  have  verified ;  of  many  works  a  no- 
tion is  sufficient. 

The  origin  of  literary  journals  was  the  happy  project  of  Denis  dr 
Sallo  ,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1665  appeared 
"his  Journal  des  Sas^ans,  He  published  his  essay  in  the  name  of  the 
sieur  de  Hedouville,  his  footman!  Was  this  a  mere  stroke  of  hu- 
nM)ur,  or  designed  to  inshfiuate  that  the  freedom  of  criticism  could 
only  be  aUowed  to  his  lacquey?  The  work,  however,  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception ,  that  Sallo  had  the  satisfhction  of  seeing  it , 
the  following  year,  imitated  throughout  Europe ,  and  his  Journal , 
at  the  same  time,  translated  into  various  languages.  But  as  most 
authors  lay  themselves  open  to  an  acute  critic,  the  animadversions 
of  Sallo  were  given  with  such  asperity  of  criticism ,  and  such  ma- 
lignity of  wit,  that  this  new  Joomal  excited  loud  murmurs ,  and  the 
most  heart-moving  complaints.  The  learned  had  their  plagiarisms 
detected ,  and  the  wit  had  his  claims  disputed.  Sarasin  called  the 
ga^tes  of  this  new  Arittarchus  ^  Hebdomadary  Flams !  BUlevezees 
hebdomadaires  !  and  Menage  having  puUfehed  a  law-book ,  which. 
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SaUohad  b-ealed  witti  sewe  raillery,  he  enlered  ink)  a  long  argu- 
menC  to  prove,  according  to  Jwliniaii ,  thai  a  lawyer  is  not  aUowed 
(odefome  another  lawyer,  etc. :  Senatori  maledicere  non  licet, 
renudedicerejusfasque  est.  Others  loudly  declaimed  against  this 
new  species  of  imperial  tyranny,  and  this  attempt  to  regulate  the 
puWc  ofrfnion  by  that  of  an  individual.  SaUo ,  after  having  published 
only  his  third  volume ,  felt  the  inritsM  wasps  of  literature  thronging 
so  thick  ahoQt  him ,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated  the  throne  of  cri- 
ticism. The  joornal  is  said  to  have  sirfTered  a  short  interruption  bya 
remonstrance  from  the  nuncio  of  the  pope,  fw  the  energy  with 
winch  Stilo  had  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church. 

Intmiidaled  by  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor,  Abb^  Gallois  , 
flourished  m  a  milder  reign.  He  contented  himself  with  giving  the 
tiUes  of  books,  accon^anied  with  extracts;  and  he  was  more  useful 
than  hiterestiDg.  The  public ,  who  had  been  so  much  amused  by  the 
raillery  and  severity  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  of  new  critics , 
now  monttured  nt  the  want  of  that  salt  and  acidity  by  which  they  had 
relished  the  ftigitive  coUation.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  having 
the  most  beautify  J  or  the  most  curious  parts  of  a  new  work  brought 
together;  they  wished  lor  the  unreasonable  entertainment  of  railing 
and  raillery.  At  length  another  objection  was  coloured  up  against 
the  review;  mathematicians  com^ained  ttiey  were  neglected  la 
iMke  room  for  experiments  in  nabiral  philosophy;  the  historian 
sickened  over  works  of  natural  history ;  the  antiquaries  would  have 
nothing  but  discoveries  of  M8S.  or  fragments  of  antiquity.  Medical 
wofks  were  caHed  for  by  one  party  and  reprobated  by  another.  In  a 
^'ord,  each  reader  wished  only  to  have  accounts  of  books,  which 
were  interosting  to  his  profession  or  his  taste.  But  a  review  is  a  work 
presented  to  the  public  at  large,  and  written  for  more  than  one 
cotwtry.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  this  work  was  carried  to  a 
vast  ^Uent.  An  index  to  Wt^' Journal  des  Swans  has  been  ar- 
""sn^  on  a  critical  plan ,  occupying  ten  volumes  in  quarto ,  which 
"nay  be  eonodered  as  a  most  usefUl  instrument  to  obtain  the  science 
^  iiteratnre  of  the  entire  cenhiry . 

The  next  celebrated  reviewer  is  BayijEj,  who  undertook,  inl684, 
his  Nouvelles  de  la  RepubUque"  des  Lettres.  He  possessed  the 
art,  acquired  by  habit,  of  reading  a  book  by  his  fingers ,  as  it  has 
heen  hai^ily  expressed ;  and  of  comprising ,  in  concise  extracts ,  a 
jnslEoUonof  a  book,  without  the  adAUon  of  irretevant  matter.  Live- 
^neal,  and  fuU  of  that  attic  salt  which  gives  a  relish  to  the 
wiest  disqidsltioBs,  for  the  first  time  the  ladies  and  aU  the  beau- 
'^ofuie  took  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  the  critic.  He  wreathed 
«»  rod  of  criticism  with  roses.  Yet  even  Bayle  ,  who  declared 
himself  to  be  a  reporter,  and  not  a  judge ,  Bayle  the  discreet 
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scepUc,  could  not  long  satisry  his  rea^rs.  His  panegyric  was 
tliougiit  somewhat  prodigal  ^  his  fluency  of  style  somewhat  too 
familiar;  and  others  aCTected  not  to  relish  his  gaiety.  In  his  latter 
volumes,  to  still  the  clamour,  he  assumed  the  cold  sobriety  of  an 
historian :  and  has  bequeathed  no  mean  legacy  to  the  literary  world , 
in  thirty-sii  small  volumes  of  criticism,  closed  in  1687.  These  were 
continued  by  Bernard ,  with  inferior  skill ;  and  by  Basnage  more 
successfully  in  his  Histoire  des  Ou\^ages  des  Sgai^am. 

The  contemporary  and  the  antagonist  of  Bayle  was  Lb  Clerc. 
His  firm  industry  has  produced  three  Bibliothkques — VmyferseUe 
et  Historique,  Choisie,  and  Ancierme  et  Moderne;  forming  in 
all  82  volumes,  which,  complete,  bear  a  high  price.  Inferior  to 
Bayle  in  the  more  pleasing  talents ,  he  is  perhaps  superior  in  eru- 
dition ,  and  shows  great  skill  in  analysis  :  but  his  hand  drops  no 
flowers!  Aposlcrfo  Zeno's  Giomale  de,  Lmeratid^ Italia,  from 
1710  to  1733,  is  valuable.  Gibbon  resorted  to  Le  Clerc's  volumes 
at  his  leisure ,  '^  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction.'' 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  two  learned  Prdlestants ,  wrote  a 
Bibtwthdque  Germanujue,  from  1720  to  1740,  in  60  volumes. 
Our  own  literature  is  interested  by  the  '^  Bibliot/ieque  Briton" 
nique,''  written  by  some  literary  Frenchmen,  noticed  by  La  Croze 
in  his  ''  Voyage  Littiraire,"  who  designates  the  writers  in  this  most 
tantalising  manner  :  ^'  Les  auteurs  sont  gens  dem^rite,  et  qui  en- 
tendent  tous  parfaitement'Tanglais*,  Messrs.  S.  B.,  leM.  D.  et  le 
savant  Mr.  D.''  Posterity  lias  been  partially  let  into  the  secret :  De 
Missy  was  one  of  the  contributors,  and  Warburton  communicated 
his  project  of  an  edition  of  Yelleius  Paterculus.  This  useful  account 
of  English  books  begins  in  1733 ,  and  closes  in  1747,  Hague , 
23  vols.  :  to  this  we  must  add  The  Journal  Britannique  ^  in  18  vo- 
lumes, by  Dr.  Maty,  a  foreign  physiciaq  residing  in  London  ^  this 
Journal  exhiSils'a  view  of  the  state  of  English  literature  from  1750 
to  1755.  Gibbon  bestows  a  high  character  on  the  Journalist,  who 
sometimes  ^^  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philos(q>her; 
one  of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle." 

Maty's  son  produced  here  a  review  known  to  the  curious  *,  his 
style  and  decisions  often  discover  haste  and  heat,  with  some  striking 
observations  :  alluding  to  his  father.  Maty,  in  his  motto,  applies 
Yirgirs  description  of  the  young  Ascanius,  '^Sequiturpatrem  non 
passibus  icquis.''  He  says  he  only  holds  a  monthly  conversation 
with  the  public.  His  obstinate  resolution  of  carrying  on  this  review 
without  an  associate ,  has  shown  its  folly  and  its  danger^  for  a  fatal 
illness  produced  a  cessation ,  at  oace ,  of  his  periodical  labours  and 
his  life. 
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(Hhcr  reviews ,  are  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  written  by  the 
Jesuits.  Their  caustic  censure  and  Yivacity  of  style  made  them  re- 
doubtable in  their  day  ^  they  did  not  even  spare  their  brothers.  The 
Journal  Utteraire,  printed  at  the  Hague,  was  chiefly  composed 
by  Prosper  Marchand ,  SaUengre ,  Van  EfTen ,  who  were  then  young 
writers.  This  list  may  be  augmented  by  other  Journals ,  which  some- 
times merit  presenratioD  in  the  history  of  modem  literature. 

Our  early  English  journals  notice  only  a  few  publications ,  with 
litOe  acumen.  Of  these,  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Literature/'  and  the 
'^  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,''  are  the  best.  The 
Monthly  Review ,  the  venerable  ( now  the  deceased)  mother  of  our 
journals ,  commenced  in  1749. 

It  is  tmposnUe  to  form  a  literary  journal  in  a  manner  such  as 
might  be  vnshed ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  many  of  different  tempers 
and  talents.  An  individual,  however  versatile  and  extensive  his 
g^us ,  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Such  a  regular  labour  occasion- 
ed Bayle  a  dangerous  illness ,  and  Maty  fell  a  victim  to  his  review. 
A  prospect  always  extending  as  we  prooeed,  the  IVequent  novelty  of 
the  matter,  the  pride  of  considering  one's  self  as  the  arbiter  of  lite- 
rature, animate  a  journalist  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  ^ 
but  (he  literary  Hercules  becomes  fetigued ;  and  to  supply  his 
craving  pages  he  gives  copious  extracts ,  tiU  the  journal  becomes 
tedious,  or  fails  in  varicAy:  Abb6  Gallois  was  IVequenUy  diverted 
firom  continuing  his  journal,  and  Fontenette  remarks,  that  this  oc- 
cupation was  too  restrictive  for  a  mind  so  extensive  as  his ;  the  Abb6 
could  not  resist  the  charms  of  revelling  in  a  new  work ,  and  gratify- 
ing any  sudden  curiosity  which  seized  him ;  this  interrupted  perpe- 
tuaDy  the  regularity  which  thMubhc  expects  firom  a  journalist. 

'The  character  of  a  periecll9ma)ist  would  be  only  an  ideal  por- 
trait ;  there  are,  however,  some  acquirements  which  are  indispen- 
sable. He  must  be  t(derably  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  treats  § 
on^  no  common  acquirement !  He  must  possess  the  literary  history  f 
^  his  own  times;  a  science  which  Fontenelle  observes  is  almost  I 
distinct  fh>m  any  other.  It  is  the  result  of  an  active  curiosity,  which* 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  age ,  while  it 
saves  ttie  journalist  from  some  ridiculous  blunders.  We  often  see 
the  mind  of  a  reviewer  half  a  century  remote  ttom  the  work  re- 
riewed.  A  fine  feeling  of  the  various  manners  of  writers ,  with  a 
style  adapted  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  indolent ,  and  to  win  the 
untractable ,  shouM  be  his  study ;  but  candour  is  the  brightest  gem 
of  criticisn !  He  ought  not  to  throw  every  thing  into  the  crucible , 
nor  should  he  suffer  the  whole  to  pass  as  if  he  trembled  to  touch 
it  Lampoons  and  satires  in  time  will  lose  their  effect ,  as  weU  as 
panegyrics.  He  must  learn  to  resist  the  seductions  of  his  own  pen ; 
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ibe  pretansion  of  composing  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  rather  than 
on  the  book  he  criticises — ^proud  of  insinuating  that  he  gives ,  in  a 
dozen  pages,  what  the  author  himself  has  not  been  able  to  perform 
in  his  volumes.  Should  he  gain  confidence  by  a  popular  delusion 
And  by  unworthy  conduct,  he  may  chance  to  be  mortified  by  the 
pardon  or  by  the  chastisement  of  insulted  genius.  The  most  noble 
criticism  is  that  in  which  the  critic  is  not  the  antagonist  so  much 
as  the  rival  of  the  author.  j^   ^^ 

RECOVERY  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Our  ancient  classics  had  a  yery  narrow  escape  from  total  anni- 
hilation. Many  have  perished :  many  are  but  fragments ;  and  chance, 
blind  arbiter  of  the  works  of  genius,  has  left  us  some ,  not  of  the 
highest  yalue ;  which ,  however,  have  proved  very  usefhl ,  as  a  test 
\Q  show  the  pedantry  of  those  who  adore  antiquity  not  from  true 
feeling,  but  from  traditional  prejudice. 

We  lost  a  great  number  of 'ancient  authors ,  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Saracens ,  which  deprived  Europe  of  the  use  of  the 
papyrus.  They  could  find  no  substitute ,  and  knew  no  other  expe- 
dient but  vniting  on  parchment ,  which  became  every  day  more 
scarce  and  costly.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  unfortunately  seized 
on  Roman  manuscripts,  and  industriously  defaced  pages  once  ima- 
gined to  have  been  immortal !  The  most  elegant  compositions  of 
classic  Rome  were  converted  into  the  psalms  of  a  breviary,  or  the 
prayers  of  a  missal.  Livy  and  Tacitus  ^'  hide  their  diminished  heads'' 
to  preserve  the  legend  of  a  saint,  and  immortal  truths  were  converted 
into  clumsy  fictions.  It  happened  ti||l  the  most  voluminous  authors 
were  the  greatest  sufferers ;  thesRrere  preferred ,  because  their 
volume  being  the  greatest,  most  profitably  repaid  their  destroying 
^  industry,  and  furnished  ampler  scope  for  fhture  transcription.  A 
Livy  or  a  Diodorus  was  preferred  to  the  smaller  works  of  Cicero  or 
Horace  *,  and  it  is  to  this' circumstance  that  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
^Martial  have  come  down  to  us  entire ,  rather  probably  than  to  these 
pious  personages  preferring  their  obscenities,  as  some  have  accused 
them.  At  Rome ,  a  part  of  a  book  of  Livy  was  found ,  between  the 
lines  of  a  parchment  but  half  effaced,  on  which  they  had  substituted 
a  book  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  recent  discovery  of  Cicero  de  Repu- 
blicdy  which  lay  concealed  under  some  monkish  writing,  shows 
the  fate  of  ancient  manuscripts. 

That  the  Monks  had  not  in  high  veneration  the  profane  authors, 
aM)ears  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To  read  the  classics  was  considered 
as  a  very  idle  recreation ,  and  some  held  them  in  great  horror.  To 
distinguish  them  from  other  books,  they  invented  a  disgraceful  sign : 
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when  a  monk  asked  for  a  pagan  author,  after  making  the.  general 
sign  they  used  in  (heir  manual  and  silent  language  when  they  wanted 
a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one ,  which  consisted  in  scratching 
under  his  ear,  as  a  dog,  which  feels  an  itching,  scratches  himself 
in  that  place  with  his  paw — ^because,  said  they,  an  unbeUeyer  is 
compared  to  a  dog !  In  this  manner  they  expressed  an  itching  for 
those  dogs,  Yirgil  or  Horace ! 

There  have  been  ages  when ,  for  the  possession  of  a  manuscript , 
some  would  transfer  an  estate ,  or  leave  in  pawn  for  its  loan  hund- 
reds of  golden  crowns  ^  and  when  even  the  sale  or  loan  of  a  manus- 
cript was  considered  of  such  importance  as  to  have  been  solenmly 
registered  by  public  acts.  Absolute  as  was  Louis  XI.  he  could  not 
obtain  the  MS.  of  Rasis ,  an  Arabian  writer,  to  make  a  copy ,  from 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  without  pledging  a  hundred  gold- 
en crowns;  and  the  president  of  his  treasury  ,  charged  with  this 
commission ,  sold  part  of  his  {^te  to  make  the  deposit.  For  the  loan 
of  a  volume  of  Avicenna ,  a  Baron  offered  a  pledge  of  ten  marks  of 
silver,  which  was  refused :  because  it  was  not  considered  equal  to 
the  risk  incurred  of  losing  a  volume  of  Avicenna !  These  events 
occurred  in  1471.  One  cannotbut  smile  at  an  anterior  period ,  when 
a  countess  of  Anjou  bought  a  favourite  book  of  homilies  for  two 
hundred  sheep ,  some  skins  of  martins ,  and  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye. 

In  these  times ,  manuscripts  were  important  articles  of  commerce ; 
they  were  excessively  scarce ,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care. 
Usurers  themselves  considered  them  as  precious  objects  for  pawn. 
A  student  of  Pavia ,  who  was  reduced ,  raised  a  new  fortune  by  leav- 
ing in  pawn  a  manuscript  of  a  body  of  law  \  anda  grammarian ,  who 
was  mined  by  a  fire ,  rebuilt  his  house  with  two  small  volumes  of 
Cicero. 

At  the  restoration  of  letters ,  the  researches  of  literary  men  were 
chiefly  directed  to  this  point  \  every  part  of  Europe  and  Greece  was 
ransacked  \  and,  the  glorious  end  considered ,  there  was  something 
sublime  in  this  humble  industry,  which  often  recovered  a  lost  au- 
thor of  antiquity ,  and  gave  one  more  classic  to  the  world.  This  oc- 
cupation was  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  and  akind  of  mania  pos- 
sessed many  who  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  distant  voyages  and 
profuse  prices.  In  reading  the  correspondence  of  the  learned  Ita- 
lians of  these  times ,  their  adventures  of  manuscript  hunting  are 
very  amusing;  and  their  raptures,  their  congratulations,  or  at  times 
their  condolence,  and  even  their  censures,  are  all  immoderate.  The 
acquisition  of  a  province  would  not  have  given  so  much  satisfaction 
as  the  discovery  of  an  author  little  known,  or  not  known  alall.  ^^Ofa, 
greatgain !  Oh ,  unexpected  feticily !  I  intreat  you,  my  Poggio,  send 
me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  see  It  before  I  die !'' 
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exciaiios  Arelino,  in  a  letter  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  on 
Poggio's  discovery  of  a  copy  of  Quintilian.  Some  of  the  half-witted, 
who  joined  in  this  great  hunt ,  were  often  thrown  out,  and  some  paid 
high  for  manuscripts  not  authentic ;  the  knave  played  on  the  bung- 
ling amateur  of  manuscripts ,  whose  credulity  exceeded  his  purse. 
But  even  among  the  learned ,  much  ill  blood  was  inflamed ;  he  who 
had  been  most  successful  in  acquiring  manuscripts  was  envied  by 
the  less  fortunate,  and  the  glory  of  possessing  a  manuscript  of  Cicero 
seemed  to  approximate  to  that  of  being  its  author.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy  of  manuscripts  from 
Asia,  John  Aurispa,  who  brought  many  hundreds  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts ,  laments  that  he  had  chosen  more  profane  than  sacred  wri- 
ters •,  which  circumstance  he  tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Greeks,  who 
would  not  so  easily  part  with  theological  works,  but'  they  did  not 
highly  value  profane  writers! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  obscurest  recesses  of 
monasteries  ^  they  were  not  always  imprisoned  in  libraries,  but  rot- 
ting in  dark  unfrequented  comers  with  rubbish.  Itrequired  not  less 
ingenuity  to  And  out  places  where  to  grope  in,  than  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  acquisition.  A  universal  ignorance  then  prevailed  in 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  writers.  A  scholar  of  those  times  gave  the 
first  rank  among  the  Latin  writers  to  one  Valerius ,  whether  he 
meant  Martial  or  Maximus  is  uncertain;  he  placed  Plato  and  TuUy 
among  the  poets,  and  imagined  that  Ennius  and  Statins  were  con- 
temporaries. A  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  was  then  considered 
as  an  extraordinary  collection. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  Poggio  the 
Florentine  stands  distinguished ;  but  he  complains  that  his  zeal  was 
not  assisted  by  the  great.  He  found  under  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a 
decayed  cofl^er ,  in  a  tower  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gallo, 
the  work  of  Quintilian.  He  is*  indignant  at  its  forlorn  situation;  at 
least,  he  cries,  it  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
monks ;  but  I  found  it  in  teterrimo  quodam  et  obscuro  carcere — 
and  to  his  great  joy  drew  it  out  of  its  grave!  The  monks  have  been 
complimented  as  the  preseners  of  literature,  but  by  facts ,  like  the 
present,  their  real  aCTection  may  be  doubted. 

The  most  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much  is  wanting, 
was  likewise  discovered  in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  in  literary  history,  that  we  should  owe  Tacitus  to  this 
single  copy ;  for  the  Roman  emperor  of  that  name  had  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  placed  in  an  the  libraries  of  the  em- 
pire, and  every  year  had  ten  copies  transcribed ;  but  the  Roman 
libraries  seem  to  have  been  ail  destroyed,  and  the  imperial  protection 
availed  nothing  against  the  teeth  of  time. 
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Tbe  original  manuscript  of  Jostinian's  code  was  Ascovered  by  the 
Pfsaos,  accidentally,  wben  they  took  a  city  in  Calabria;  that  vast 
code  of  laws  had  been  hi  a  manner  unknown  from  the  time  of  that 
emperor.  This  curious  book  was  brought  to  Pisa;  and  when  Pisa 
VIS  taJcen  by  the  Florentfaies,  was  hransferred  to  Florence,  where  it 
is  sifli  preserved. 

Itsometiraes  happened  that  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the 
last  agonies  of  existence.  Papirius  Masson  found ,  in  the  house  of  a 
bodk&uiderofLymis,  the  woirks  of  Agobart;  the  mechanic  was  on 
the  pomt  of  Qsinig  the  manuscripts  to  line  the  covers  of  his  books.  A 
p&geoftbe  second  decade  of  Livy  it  is  said  was  found  by  aman  of 
letos  in  the  parchment  of  his  battledore ,  while  he  was  amusing 
bimself  ui  Che  country.  He  hastened  to  the  maker  of  the  battledoro 
—bat  arrived  too  late !  The  man  had  finished  the  last  page  of  Livy 
-•boat a  week  before! 

Many  works  have  nhdountedly  perished  in  this  manuscript  state. 
By  a  petition  of  Dr.  Dee  to  Queen  Mary,  in  the  Cotton  library,  it 
wears  that  Cicero's  treatise  de  Republicd  was  once  extant  in  this 
coantry.  Hoet  observes  that  Petronius  was  probably  entire  in  the  days 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  quotes  fragments ,  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Qieremahisof  the  Roman  bard.  Raimond  Soranzo,  a  lawyer  in  the 
papa]  court,  possessed  two  books  of  Cicero  on  Glory,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  P^rarcb ,  who  lent  them  to  a  poor  aged  man  of  letters ,  for- 
BJeriy  his  preceptor.  Urged  by  extreme  want,  the  old  man  pawned 
tbein,aDd  returning  home  died  suddenly  without  having  revealed 
^*erebe  had  left  them.  They  have  never  been  recovered.  Petrarch 
speaks  of  them  with  ecstasy,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  studied  them 
PwpeluaUy.  Two  centuries  afterwards,  this  treatise  on  Ghjy  by 
Gcero  was  mentioned  in  a  catalogue  of  books  bequeathed  to  a  monas- 
tery of  Dons,  but  when  inquired  after  was  missing.  It  was  supposed 
QtttPetms  Akyonius,  physician  to  that  household,  purloined  it, 
^  tfler  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  into  his  own  writ- 
^,  had  destroyed  the  original.  Alcyonius ,  in  his  book  De  Exilio, 
^critics observed ,  had  many  splendid  passages  which  stood  isolated 
ta  his  woit,  and  were  quite  above  his  genius.  The  beggar,  or  in 
^  case  the  Qiief ,  was  detected  by  mending  his  rags  with  patches  of 
IwpteandgoW.  • 

I  In  this  age  (^manuscript ,  there  is  reason  to  believe ,  that  when  a 
B^ofletters  accidentally  obtained  an  unknown  work,  he  did  not 
I  ®*e  file  fahrest  use  of  it ,  and  cautiously  concealed  it  from  his  con- 
temporaries. Leonard  Aretino ,  a  distinguished  scholar  at  the  dawn  of 
^|^*ra  literature,  having  found  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Procopius 
'^^  Betto  Got/uco,  translated  it  into  Latin ,  and  published  the  work ; 
I  hileoncealiDg  the  author's  name ,  it  passed  as  his  own ,  till  another 
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manuscript  of  the  same  work  being  dug  out  of  its  grave ,  the  Itaad 
of  Aretino  was  apparent.  Barbosa ,  a  bishop  of  Ugento ,  in  1649,  has 
printed  among  his  works  a  treatise ,  oJriained  by  one  of  his  domestics 
bringing  in  a  fish  roUed  in  a  leaf  of  written  paper ,  which  his  eurio* 
sity  led  him  to  examine.  He  wifi  sufficiently  inter^ted  to  run  est 
and  search  the  fish  market ,  till  he  found  the  manuscript  out  of  ivluch 
it  had  been  torn.  He  published  it  uader  the  title  De  Officio  Epis- 
copL  MachiaveUi  acted  more  adroitly  in  a  similar  case ;  a  mamiscripl 
of  the  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients  by  Phitarch  having  Men  into 
his  hands ,  he  selected  those  which  pleased  him ,  and  put  them  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  Castrutio  Castricani. 

In  more  recent  times ,  we  might  collect  many  curious  anecdotes 
concerning  manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  one  day  at  his  tailor's 
discovered  that  the  man  was  holding  in  his  hand,  ready  to  eiU  up 
for  measures — an  original  Magna  Charta ,  with  all  its  appendages  of 
seals  and  signatures*  This  anecdote  is  4>ld  by  Colomi^ ,  who  long 
resided  in  this  country  \  and  an  original  Magna  Charta  is  presened 
in  the  Cotlonian  library  exhibiting  marks  of  dilapidation. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  lelt  behind  him  several  chests  filled  with  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  letters  written  in  different  languages,  com- 
mented, noted ,  and  under-lined  by  his  own  hand.  These  curious 
manuscripts ,  after  his  death ,  were  left  in  a  garret  to  the  mercy  of 
the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  six  of  tiiese  chests  the  steward  scM  to 
the  grocers.  It  was  then  that  a  discovery  was  made  of  this  treasure. 
Several  learned  men  occupied  themselves  in  collecting  sufficient  of  , 
these  literary  relics  to  form  eighty  thick  folios ,  consisting  of  original 
letters  by  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  with  instructions  for 
amt)assadors,  and  other  state-papers. 

A  valuable  secret  history  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie ,  the  king's  .^ 
advocate  in  Scotland ,  was  rescued  from  a  mass  of  waste  paper  soU  ^ 
to  a  grocer,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  discriminate  it,  and  conmiu-  | 
nicaled  this  curious  memorial  to  Dr.  M'Crie.  The  original,  in  the 
handwriting  of  its  author,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  There  is  an  hiatus ,  which  contained  the  history  of  six  . 
years.  This  work  excited  inquiry  after  the  rest  of  the  MSS.,  which 
were  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  sweepings  of  an  attorney's 
office. 

Montaigne's  Journal  of  his  Travels  into  Italy  has  been  but  recently 
published.  A  prebendary  of  Perigord ,  travelUng  through  this  pro- 
vince to  make  researches  relative  to  its  history ,  arrived  at  the  an- ' 
cient  chateau  of  Montaigne ,  in  possession  of  a  descendant  of  this 
great  man.  He  inquired  for  the  archives ,  if  there  had  l)een  any.  He  * 
was  shown  an  old  worm-eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papers 
untouched  by  the  incurious  generations  of  Montaigne.  StiOed  in ' 
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olendserdiisl,  he  drew  out  the  original  manuseripi  of  the  Traveli 
of  Montai^e.  Two  ttiinls  of  the  wofk  are  in  the  faand-writiitg  «r 
MoBlaigoe,  and  Qie  rest  is  written  by  asenrmt,  who  always  speaks 
of  his  master  in  the  ttiird  person.  Bat  he  must  have  written  what 
MoDiaigne  Staled ,  as  flia  expressions  and  Ihe  egotisms  are  all  Mon- 
taigne's. Hie  bad  writing  and  orfbography  made  it  almost  unintelli- 
giMe.  They  confinned  Montaigne's  own  obsertation,  that  he  was 
?ery  negligent  in  flie  oorrection  of  his  works. 

Our  ancestors  were  great  hiders  of  manuscripts :  Dr.  Dee's  sin^ 
goto MSS.  ^ware  found  to  the  secret  draw^  of  a  chest,  which  had 
passed  thnnigh  many  hands  undiscoyered ;  and  that  vast  coUeotion 
of  rtale-pqierB  of  Timrloe's,  ^e  secretary  of  Cromwell ,  which 
formed  dboui  seTenty  Toturaes  to  the  original  manuscripts,  accident- 
iHy  fey  oirt  of  the  false  ceiHng  of  some  chambers  to  LincotoVInn. 

A  ooBBiderabie  portion  of  Lady  Mary  Worfley  Montague's  letters  I 
<HsooTered  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  :  ftmity-peqpers  are  often  con- 
signed to  efflces  of  lawyers ,  where  many  vakiabie  nuoniscripts  are 
buried.  Posthumous  publications  of  this  kind  are  too  frequently  made 
from  sordid  motlYes  :  dteoemmoit  and  taste  would  oidy  be  detrimen- 
III  fo  ttie  views  of  balky  publishers. 

SKETCHES  OF  CRITICISM. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  satisfection  to  show  the  young  writer, 
that  file  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been  as  rudely  subjected  to 
the  tyraimy  of  criticism  as  the  modems.  DetracticMi  has  ever  poured 
the  ^'  ymtsn  of  bitterness." 

It  was  gi?en  out,  that  Homer  had  stdra  from  anterior  poets  what- 
efer  was  most  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Naucrates  even 
poinls  onA  fte  source  in  the  libr^  at  Meikiphis  in  a  temple  of  Vul- 
can, whMi  accordtog  to  Mm  the  blind  bard  completely  piUaged. 
UndoidMeAy  th^«  were  good  poets  before  Homer  ^  how  absurd  to 
conceive  (hat  an  elaborate  poem  could  be  the  first !  We  have  indeed 
aecounls  of  anterior  t)oete,  and  apparency  of  epics,  before  Homer; 
lliiB  notices  Syagras,  who  composeda  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
and  Soidas  the  poem  of  Corinnus,  ftt>m  which  it  is  said  Homer 
greatly  borrowed.  Why  did  Plato  so  severely  condonn  the  great  bard, 
and  Imitate  ^m? 

SoptMN^es  wm  brought  to  trid  by  his  children  as  a  kmatic ;  and 
some ,  who  censured  the  inequalities  of  this  poet ,  have  idso  condem- 
ned the  vanity  of  Pindar;  the  rough  verses  of  .^ischylus ;  and  Euri- 
pides, for  the  conduct  of  his  plots. 

Socrates,  considered  as  the  wisest  and  the  most  nwral  of  men, 
Qcero  trts^A  as  an  usurer,  »m1  the  pedant  Athensus  as  illiterate ; 
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the  latter  points  out  as  a  Socratic  fblly  our  philosopher  disserting  on 
the  nature  of  justice  before  his  Judges,  who  were  so  many  thieves. 
The  malignant  JMifTooncry  of  Aristophanes  treats  him  mudi  worse ; 
but  he ,  as  Jortin  says ,  was  a  great  wit ,  but  a  great  rascal. 

Plato— who  has  been  called ,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ,  the  Moses 
of  Athens^  the  philosopher  of  the  Christians,  by  Amobius;  and  the 
god  of  philosophers ,  by  Cicero— Athenieus  accuses  of  envy  ^  Theo- 
pompus ,  of  lying ;  Suidas ,  of  avarice ;  Aulus  Gellius ,  of  robbery  ^ 
Porphyry,  of  incontinence ;  tod  Aristophanes ,  of  impiety. 

Aristotle ,  whose  industry  composed  more  ttian  four  hundred  vo- 
lumes, has  not  been  less  spared  by  the  critics  ^  Diogenes  Laertios, 
Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  have  forgotten  nothing  that  can  tend  to  sbow 
his  ignorance,  his  ambition ,  and  his  vanity. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Plato  was  so  envious  of  the  celebrity  of 
Democritus,  that  he  proposed  burning  all  his  works;  but  that 
Amydis  and  Clinias  prevented  it,  by  remonstrating  that  there  were 
copies  of  them  every  where  -,  and  Aristotle  was  agitated  by  the  same 
passion  against  all  the  philosophers  his  predecessors. 

Virgil  is  destitute  of  invention,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Pliny, 
Carbilius,  and  Seneca.  Caligula  has  absolutely  denied  him  even  me- 
diocrity ;  Herennus  has  marked  his  faults ;  and  Perilius  Faustinus 
has  furnished  a  thick  volume  with  his  plagiarisms.  Even  the  author 
of  his  apology  has  confessed ,  that  he  has  stolen  fkt>m  Homer  his 
greatest  beauties;  from  Apollonius  Rhodius,  many  of  his  pathetic 
passages ;  from  Nicander,  hints  for  his  Georgics ;  and  this  does  not 
terminate  the  catalogued 

Horace  censures  the  coarse  humour  of  Plautus;  and  Horace,  in 
his  turn ,  has  been  blamed  for  the  f^ee  use  he  made  of  the  Greek 
minor  poets. 

The  majority  of  the  critics  regard  Pliny's  Natural  History  only  as 
a  heap  of  fables;  and  Pliny  cannot  bear  with  Diodorus  aiMi  Yopis- 
cus;  and  in  one  comprehensive  criticism,  treats  all  the  historians  as 
narrators  of  fables. 

Livy  has  been  reproached  for  his  aversion  to  the  Gauls;  Dion , 
for  his  hatred  of  the  republic ;  Yelleius  Paterculus ,  for  speaking  too 
kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius;  and  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  for 
their  excessive  partiality  to  their  own  country  :  while  the  latter  has 
written  an  entU*e  treatise  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus.  Xem^bon 
and  Quintus  Curtius  have  been  considered  rather  as  novelists  than 
historians;  and  Tacitus  has  been  censured  for  his  audacity  in  pt^ 
tending  to  discover  the  political  springs  and  secret  causes  of  events. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  made  an  elaborate  attack  on  Tbucy- 
dides  for  the  unskilful  choice  of  his  subject ,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  it.  Dionysius  would  have  nothing  written  but  what  tended 
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foflieglorY  of  his  cooiitry  and  the  pleasure  of  the  reader--os  if  his* 
lory  were  a  song!  adds  Hobbes,  who  also  shows  a  personal  motive 
io  tkns  attack.  The  same  Dionysius  severely  criticises  the  style  of 
Xenophon ,  i^rho,  he  says  in  attempting  to  elevate  his  style,  shovra 
himsctf  hicapable  of  supporting  it  Polybius  has  been  blamed  for  his 
frequeat  introduction  of  reflections,  which  interrupt  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  ^  and  Sallust  has  been  blamed  by  Cato  for  indulging  his 
own  private  passions,  and  studiously  concealing  many  of  the  glo- 
rioos  actions  of  Cicero.  The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  is  accused  of 
not  haying  designed  his  history  Ibr  his  own  people  so  much  as  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom  he  takes  the  utmost  care  never  to 
offend.  Josephus  assumes  a  Roman  name.  Flavins;  and  considering 
his  nat^  as  entirely  subjugated ,  to  make  them  appear  dignified  to 
their  Anqnerors ,  alters  what  he  himself  calls  the  Holy  booh.  It  is 
w^  known  how  widely  he  diCTers  fkt>m  the  scriptural  accounts.  Some 
hare  said  of  Cicero ,  that  there  is  no  connexion ,  and ,  to  adopt  their 
own  figures ,  no  blood  and  nerves,  in  what  his  admirers  so  warmly 
extol.  Cold  in  his  extemporaneous  effusions ,  artificial  in  his  exor- 
diuBis,  trifling  in  his  strained  raillery,  and  tiresome  in  hisdigres- 
sioos.  This  b  saying  a  good  deal  about  Cicero. 

QidDtilian  does  not  spare  Seneca;  and  Demosthenes,  called  by 
(Scero  the  prince  of  orators,  has,  according  to  Hermippus,  more 
of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades ,  his  orations  appear  too  much 
iafMHired;  others  have  thought  him  toodry ;  and,  if  we  may  trust 
iEschlnes ,  his  language  is  by  no  means  pure. 

The  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gellius,  and  the  Deipnosophists  of 
Athoueus ,  while  they  have  been  extolled  by  one  party,  have  been 
degraded  by  another.  They  have  been  considered  as  botchers  of 
rags  and  remnants ;  their  diligence  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
judgment;  and  their  taste  inclined  more  to  the  frivolous  than  to  the 
usefbl.  Compflers ,  indeed,  are  liable  to  a  hud  fate,  for  tittle  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  their  ranks;  a  disagreeable  situation ,  in  which 
honest  Burton  seems  to  have  been  placed ;  for  lie  says  of  his  woik, 
thai  some  will  cry  out ,  ^^  This  Is  a  thinge  of  meero  Industrie  :  a 
collection  without  wit  or  invention;  a  very  toy!  So  men  are  va- 
lued  ;  theh-  labours  vilffled  by  fellowes  of  no  worth  themselves ,  as 
thfaigs  of  nought ;  who  could  not  have  done  as  much?  Some  under- 
slande  too  little ,  and  some  too  much." 

Should  we  proceed  vrith  this  list  to  our  own  country ,  and  to  our  own 
times ,  it  might  be  curiously  augmented ,  and  show  the  world  what 
men  the  Critics  are!  but ,  perhaps,  enough  has  been  said  to  soothe 
irritated  genius,  and  to  shame  fastidious  criticism.  ^^I  would  beg 
^e  critics  to  remember,''  the  Eart  of  Roscommon  writes ,  in  his 
preface  to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  ^^  that  Horace  owed  his  favour 
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and  his  fortune  lo  Oie  character  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and  Varies ; 
that  Fundanius  and  Pcrflio  are  still  talued  by  vhal  Horace  says  of 
them  ^  and  that ,  in  their  golden  ag^ ,  there  was  a  good  understan^ 
ing  among  the  ingenious,  and  those  who  were  the  most  esteeined 
were  the  best  natured/* 

THE  PERSEGUTEB  LEARNED. 

Those  who  have  laboured  most  zealously  to  instruct  maiddnci 
have  been  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  ignorance ;  and  the 
discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences  have  hajrdly  ever  lived  to  see 
them  accepted  by  the  world.  Wijh  a  noble  peweption  of  his  own 
genius ,  Lord  Bacon ,  in  his  prophetic  wifl ,  thus  expresses  Mraseif. 
"  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  ^[)ftche8 , 
and  to  fordgn  nations ,  and  the  next  ages/'  Before  the  times  of  Gar 
lileo  and  Harvey  the  world  believed  in  the  stagnation  of  the  blood , 
and  the  diurnal  immoveability  of  the  earth ;  and  for  denying  these 
the  one  was  persecuted  and  the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates  were  punished  wM^ 
death.  Anaxagoras ,  when  he  attempted  lo  propagate  a  just  notion 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  dragged  to  prison.  Aristotle,  afteir  a 
long  series  of  persecution ,  swallowed  poison.  Heraclitus ,  torraented 
by  his  countrymen ,  broke  oflF  all  hitercourse  with  men.  The  great 
geometricians  and  ohyraists,  as  Gerberf*,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa ,  were  abhorred  as  magicians.  Pope  Gerbert,  as  Bi- 
shop Otho  gravely  relates ,  obtained  the  pontificate  by  having  given 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  devil :  others  suspected  him  looof  holdmg 
an  intercourse  with  demons ;  hfii  ttiis  was  indeed  a  devilish.age  I 

Virgilius ,  Bishop  of  Saltzburg ,  having  asserted  thai  there  existed 
antipodes  ^  the  archbishop  of  Ments  declared  him  a  heretic ,  and  con^ 
signed  hun  to  the  flames  ^  and  the  Abbot  Trithemius ,  who  was  fond 
<rf  improving  steganography,  or  the  art  of  secret  writing,  having 
pubii^ed  several  curious  works  on  this  subject,  they  were  c<»ideflMi^ 
ed ,  as  works  ftiU  of  diaboUcai  mysteries ;  and  Frederick  IL ,  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  ordered' Trithemius's original  work,  which  vi^as^ in  his 
library,  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Rome  puMicly  to  disavow  sentinienfs  , 
the  truth  of  which  must  have  been  to  hhn  abundantly  mamfosl.  ^^Are 
these  then  my  judges?"  he  exclaimed  in  refiring  from  the  Inquisi- 
tors, whoso  ignorance  astonished  him.  He  was  imprisoned,,  and 
visited  by  Milton ,  who  tells  us ,  he  was  then  poor  and  old.  The 
confessor  of  his  widow,  taking  advantage  of  her  piety,  perused  the 
MSS.  of  this  great  philosopher,  and  destroyed  such  as  in  his  /udg^ 
ment  were  not  fit  to  be  known  to  the  world ! 
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Gabriel  Navd^,  in  his  apology  for  those  great  men  who  have 
leen  accused  of  magic ,  lias  record^  a  melancholy  number  of  the 
most  enDOD^fct  scholars ,  who  have  found ,  that  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  studies  was  a  soccess  which  harrasaed  them  with  con- 
tinual persecutioci  a  prison  or  a  grate  I 

GometlBB  Agrippa  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  and  the 
eiijoyment  of  s^  large  incone ,  merely  for  having  displayed  a  few 
pUoBophieal  ^]q)erimen(8 ,  whkb  now  every  school-boy  can  per- 
f9im;  fast  nore  ]|Virticttlariy  having  attacked  the  then  prevailing 
opimoQ,  thai  St  Anne  bad  ^ee  husbands,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  place  to  place.  The  people  beheld  him  as  an  object  of  horror; 
and  wh^i  he  walked,  h»  found  the  street  empty  at  his  approach. 
He  (Bed  in  an  hospital. 

In  those  ttees ,  it  was  a  common  opinion  to  suspect  every  great 
nan  of  an  isCereoune  with  some  famitiar  spirit.  The  Davourite  black 
dog  of  Agrippa  was  supposed  lo  be  a  demon.  When  Urban  Grandier, 
notfaer  victim  to  the  age,  was  led  to  the  stake ,  a  large  flysetUedon 
his  head :  a  monk ,  who  had  heard  that  Beelzebub  signifies  in  Hebrew 
the  €U)d  ot  Hies ,  reported  tM  ^  saw  this  spirit  come  to  take  pos- 
sessioa  of  him.  Afr.  De  Laagear ,  a  French  minister,  who  employed 
■lany  spies ,  was  fireqoently  accused  of  diabolical  communication. 
SiitustheFiflh,  HarechidFUiert,  Roger  Bacon,  C»sar  Borgia,  his  son 
AlexaMferyi-^and  others,  likeSocralesi,  had  their  diabolical  attendant. 

Cardan  vras  believed  to  bea  magician.  An  able  natorahst,  who  hap- 
pened to  know  something  of  the  arcana  of  nature ,  was  immediately 
sn^Mcted  of  magic.  Even  the  Ueamed  themselves,  who  had  not  applied 
to  natural  philosophy,  seem  to  have  acted  with  the  same  feetings  asthe 
most  tgaorant ;  for  when  AU»erl ,  usuatty  cidled  the  Great ,  an  epithet 
he  owed  to  his  name  Oe  Grant ,  constructed  a  curious  piece  of  m^ha^ 
nism ,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocd  sotmds,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so 
mneh  terrified  at  it ,  that  he  struck  it  with  bis  staff,  and ,  to  the  mor- 
tlfication  of  AJberX ,  annihilated  the  curious  laf>our  of  thirty  years ! 

Petrarch  was  less  dsshnous  of  the  laurel  for  the  honour,  than  for 
am  hope  of  being  sheltered  by  it  firom  the  thunder  of  the  priests , 
by  whom  both  he  and  his  brother  poets  were  conUnually  threat-* 
ened.  They  could  not  imagine  a  poet,  without  supposUig  him  to 
hokl  ao  intercourse  with  some  demon.  This  was ,  as  Abb^  Resnel 
observes,  having  a  most  exalted  idea  of  poehry,  ttiough  a  very  bad 
one  of  poets.  An  anti<-poetic  Dominican  vras  notorious  for  perseci»- 
ting  aB  vemnafcero  *,  whose  power  he  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
taBRsy  and  magic.  The  lights  of  philosophy  have  dispersed  all  these 
ascosatimis  of  magic,  and  have  shovm  a  dreadful  chain  of  perjuries 
and  eonspicacies. 
Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland ,  when  he  first  pub- 
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lished  his  q[)iiiioii8.  YoeUos,  a  bigot  of  great  infliwiice  at  Utrecht , 
accused  him  of  atheism^  and  had  even  projected  in  his  mind  to  have 
this  philosopher  burnt  at  Utrecht  in  an  extraordinary  fire ,  which , 
kindled  on  an  eminence ,  might  be  observed  by  the  seven  pro- 
vinces. Mr.  Halite  has  observed ,  that  ^^  the  ordeal  of  fire  was  the 
great  purifier  of  books  and  pien."  This  persecution  of  science  and 
genius  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centugr. 

^'  If  the  metaphysician  stood  a  chance  of  being  bu^t  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  not  in  less- Jeopard/ as  a  mi^cian ,"'  is 
an  observation  of  the  same  writer,  which  sums  up  the  whole. 
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Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion  of  genius : 
others  find  a  hundred  by-roads  to  her  palace ;  there  is  but  one 
open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one ,  for  men  of  letters.  Were 
we  to  erect  an  asylum  for  venerable  genius ,  as  we  do  for  the  brave 
and  the  helfdess  part  of  our  citizens ,  it  might  be  inscribed ,  A  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables !  When  even  Fame  will  not  protect  the  man  of 
genius  from  Famine,  Charity  ought.  Nor  shouki  such  an  act  be 
considered  as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member,  but  a  just 
tribute  we  pay  in  his  person  to  Genius  itsdf.  Even  in  these  enlighW 
ened  times ,  many  have  lived  in  obscurity,  while  their  reputation 
was  widely  spread  ^  and  have  perished  in  poverty,  while  their  woite 
were  enriching  the  J[>ooksellers. 

Of  the  heroes  of  modem  literature  the  accounts  are  as  copious  as 
they  are  sorrowftil. 

Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Gassios  for  a  dinner.  He  tells 
us,  Jhat  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  acquire  glory,  but  at 
twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

Cervantes ,  the  immortal  genius  of  Spain ,  is  supposed  to  haye 
wanted  food ;  Camoens,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portugal,  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  Ufe ,  perished  in  a  hospital  at  Lisbon.  This  feet 
has  been  accidentally  preserved  in  an  entry  in  a  copy  of.  the  first 
edition  of  the  Lusiad ,  in  the  possession  of  lord  Holland.  It  is  a  note, 
vmtten  by  a  friar,  who  must  have  been  a  witness  of  the  dying  scene 
of  the  poet ,  and  probably  received  the  volume  which  now  preserves 
the  sad  memorial,  and  which  recalled  it  to  his  mind,  from  the 
hands  of  the  unhappy  poet. — ''  What  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  so 
great  a  genius  so  ill  rewarded !  I  saw  him  die  in  an  hospital  in 
Lisbon,  without  having  a  sheet  or  shroud,  una  sauana,  to  cover 
him,  after  having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  saiJed  5500 
leagues!  What  good  ftdvice  for  those  who  weary  themselves  night 
and  day  in  study  without  profit ! ''  Camoens,  when  somcfidalgocooH 
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Irinned  that  he  had  not  performed  his  promise  in  writing  some 
fcffses  for  him,  replied,  ^^  When  I  wrote  verses  I  was  young,  had 
suftcient  food,  was  a  lover,  and  b^oved  by  many  friends  and  by 
the  ladies  ^  then  I  felt  poetical  ardour :  now  I  have  no  spirits ,  no 
peace  of  mind.  See  there  my  Javanese ,  who  aslcs  me  for  two  pieces 
to  porehase  firing ,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  hhn."  The  Portu- 
guese, after  his  death ,  bestowed  on  the  man  of  genius  they  had 
starved ,  the  appellation  of  Great !  Yondel ,  the  Dutch  Shakespeare, 
afler  composing  a  number  of  popular  tragedies ,  lived  in  great  po- 
verty, sdA  died  at  ninety  years  of  age  -,  then  he  had  his  coffin  carried 
by  fourteen  poets,  who  without  his  genius  probably  partook  of  his 
vrretchedness. 

The  great  Tasso  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilenmia,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  borrow  a  crown  for  a  we^'s  subsistence.  He  alludes  to  him 
distress  when  entreating  his  cat  to  assist  him,  during  the  night ,  with, 
the  lustre  of  her  eyes — ^'NonavAidoccmdeleperiscrisfereisuoi 
'persir^  having  no  candle  to  see  to  write  his  verses ! 

When  the  liberality  of  Alphonso  enabled  Ariosto  to  build  a  sipall 
hOQse,  it  seems  that  it  was  but  ill  ftimished.  When  told  that  such  a 
building  was  not  fit  for  one  who  had  raised  so  many  fine  palaces  in 
his  vrritings ,  he  answered,  that  the  structure  of  words  and  that  of 
stones  was  not  the  same  thing.  "  Che  pojvi  le  pietre,  e  porvi  le 
parole,  non  k  U  medesimo!'"  At  Ferrara  this  house  is  still  shown. 
'^  Parva  sed  apta  "  he  calls  it,  but  exults  that  it  was  paid  for  with  his 
own  money.  This  was  in  a  moment  of  good-humour,  which  he  did 
not  always  enjoy;  for  in  his  Satires  he  bitteriy  comfdains  of  the  bond- 
age of  dependence  and  poverty.  Litfle  thought  the  poet  that  the  com- 
mune would  order  this  smaU  house  to  f)e  purchased  with  their  own 
fluids,  tliat  it  might  be  dedicated  to  his  immortal  memory ! 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  of  Italy  and  of  literature ,  lan- 
guished, in  his  old  age,  in  the  most  distressfol  poverty ;  and  having 
sold  his  palace  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his 
reputation.  The  learned  Pomponius  Lsetus  lived  in  such  a  state  of 
poverty,  that  his  friend  Platina,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  popes,  and 
also  a  book  of  cookery,  introduces  him  into  the  cookery  book  by  a 
Cbk^ous  observation,  that  ^'  If  Pomponius  Lffitus  should  be  robi)ed  of 
a  couple  of  eggs,  he  would  not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  two 
other  eggs. "  The  history  of  Aldovrandos  is  noble  and  pathetic ;  having 
expended  a  large  fortune  in  forming  his  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  employing  the  first  artists  in  Europe ,  he  was  suffered  to  die  in 
Qie  hospital  of  that  city,  to  whose  fame  he  had  eminently  contributed. 

Da  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to  labour  with 
rapidity,  and  to  live  in  the  cottage  of  an  obscure  village.  His  book- 
setier  bought  his  heroic  verses  for  one  hundred  sols  the  hundred 
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fines ,  and  the  smefler  oneB  for  fifty  sel^.  Wluift  an  taitorestkig  picture 
bas  a  contemporary  given  of  a  visit  to  this  poor  and  ingenious  an- 
tlior !  '^  On  a  fine  smiier  day  we  went  to  taiin,at  some  ^stance  from 
town.  He  received  as  with  |oy,  talked  to  us  of  his  numerous  project^ 
and  siiowed  us  several  of  his  works.  But  wMt  more  interested  us  was, 
that  though  drea^hng  k>  expose  to  us  his  poverty,  he  contrived  to 
<^er  some  refreshments.  We  sealed  ourselves  under  a  wide  oak,  the 
tablecloth  was  iqpread  en  the  grass,  his  wife  brought  us  some  BMlk  , 
with  fresh  water  and  brown  br^,  and  he  picked  a  ba^cel  of  cherries. 
He  welcomed  us  with  gaiety,  fNit  we  could  not  take  leave  of  this 
amiable  man,  now  grown  old,  without  tears,  lo  see  him  so  ill  treatecE 
by  fortune,  and  to  havQ  nothing  left  but  literary  honour ! '' 

Yaugelas ,  the  mosi  polished  writer  of  the  French  language ,  who 
Unvoted  thirty  years  to  his  tran^ation  (^Quintus  Curtius,  (a  circum- 
stance which  modern  translators  can  have  no  conception  of) ,  died 
possessed  of  nothing  valuable  bftt  his  precious  manuscripts.  This 
ingenious  scholar  left  his  corpse  to  the  surgeons ,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors ! 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Racine  and  Boileau  with  a  private 
monthly  audience.  One  day,  the  king  asked  what  there  was  new  ifi^ 
the  literary  world ?  Racine  answered,  thai  he  had  seen  a  melancholy 
spectacle  in  the  house  of  Ck)rneille,  whom  he  found  dying ,  deprived- 
even  of  a  littfe  broth !  The  king  preserved  a  profound  silence;  and 
sent  the  dying  poet  a  sum  of  money. 

Dryden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sold  Tonson  ten 
thousand  verses,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement. 

Purchas ,  who ,  in  the  reign  of  our  first  James ,  had  spent  his  Ufe 
in  travels  lo  form  his  Relation  of  the  World,  when  he  gave  it  to  the 
public ,  for  (he  reward  of  his  labours  was  thrown  into  prison ,  at  the 
suit  of  his  printer.  Yet  this  was  the  book  which ,  he  informs  Charles 
the  First  in  his  dedication,  his  fattier  read  every  night  with  great 
profit  and  satisfaction. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  a  petition  to  parfiament,  in  the  reign 
ofCharles  II. ,  offered  to  publish  the  hundred  processes  and  machines, 
enumerated  in  his  very  curious  "  Centenary  of  Inventions ,''  on  con- 
dition that  money  should  be  granted  to  extricate  hnn  fh>m  the  Jg^- 
culties  in  which  he  had  invol\^ed  himself,  by  the  prosecution  of 
useful  discos^eries.  The  petition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attend- 
ed to!  Many  of  these  admirable  inventions  were  lost.  The  st»am 
engine  and  the  telegraph  may  be  traced  among  them.' 

It  appears  by  the  Harleian  MSS.  7624 ,  that  Rushworth,  ttie  au- 
thor of  "  Historical  Collections,"  passed  the  last  years  of  his  lifo  in 
gaol,  where  indeed  he  died.  After  the  Restoration,  when  he  present- 
ed to  the  king  several  of  the  privy  council's  books ,  which  he  had 
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presenredfiromniin,  be  received  for  his  only  reward  the  thanfis  of 
his  majesty-. 

Rymer^  the  c<dlector  of  the  Fcedera ,  must  have  been  sadiy  redu- 
ced, by  the  following  letter,  I  found  adressed  by  Peter  le  Neve. 
Norroy,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

^^  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Rymer,  historiographer,  to  fcry  before  your 
lordship  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs.  He  was  (breed  some  years 
back  Id  part  with  all  his  choice  printed  books  to  sybdst  himsetf ;  and 
DOW,  he  says,  he  miMt  be  forced,  forsiibsistenee,  losellallhisMS. 
coUections  to  the  best  bidder,  without  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to 
buy  them  for  the  queen's  library.  They  are  fifty  volumes ,  in  folio ,  of 
public  affairs,  which  he  hath  cottected ,  buA  aat  prinied.  The  price 
he  asks  is  five  hundred  pounds.'' 

Simon  Ookley,  a  learned  student  in  Ori»tDd  literature ,  addresses  a 
ktler  to  the sme^earl,  in  which  he  painto  his  distresses  in  glowwg 
coiouis.  Aft^hMng  devoted  his  life  to  Asiatic  researches,  than  very 
liwolIlmol^  he  had  lie  mortificataoft  of  dating  his  prcftuce  to  his  g^ 
work  fipom  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  coniaed  for  debt ;  and , 
with  an  air  of  triumj^  feels  a  mari^r^s  enlfausiasm  in  the  cause  ibt 
which  he  pmshet. 

He  pubh^ed  his  flrgiiiwtume  of  the>  History  of  the  Saracens,  in 
1708;  and ,  ardently  pucsoing  his  oriental  studies ,  published  his  se* 
cond  votame  ten  years.  aAerwands  without  any  patronage.  ARuding 
la  Ike  eocooaageaient  necessary  lo  bestow  on  youth ,  to  remove  the 
ohatades  t&such  studies,  he  eheerves,  that  '^  young  men  will  har<i^ 
coaM  ia  Ofi  the  prospect  of  tedingleisaie ,  iaaprison,  to  transcribe 
Ihose  papers  for  the  press ,  which)  they  have  coMected  with  indefetti- 
gable  labour,  and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  their  rest ,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  of  life ,  for  the  services  of  the  public.  No ,  though 
I  were  to  assure  them  from  my  own  experience,  ihailhai^e  enjoyed 
more  true  liberty ,,  more  happy  leisure ,  and  more  selid  repose  ^ 
in  six  months  HERE ,  than  in  thrice  ttie  same  number  of  years  be^ 
fore.  Ei^U  is  the  condition  of  that  historian  who  undertakes  to 
write  the  Hues  of' others,  before  he  knows  how  to  live  /umself'^ 
— Not  that  I  speak  thus  as  if  I  thought  I  had  any  just  cause  lo  I)e  an- 
gry with  the  world  —  I  did  always  in  my  judgment  give  the  posses- 
sion of  wiif^ai  the  preference  to  that  of  r/ic^^/" 

Spenser ,  the  child  of  Fancy,  languished  out  his  life  in  misery. 
^^Locd  Bufleigbr,"  says  Granger,  '^  who  it  is  said  preveiUed  thequeen 
giving  hiiB  ahundredpounds,  seem^  to  have  thought  the  lowest  clerk 
in  his  office  a  more  deserving  person."  Mr.  Malone  attempts  to  show 
that  Spenser  had  a  small  pension  \  but  the  poofs  quei|uk>us  verses 
must  not  be  forgotten  — 
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**  FoU  litlifl  knowest  thon ,  that  luut  not  try*d 
<'  What  Hell  it  it ,  in  samg  long  to  bid«.** 

To  lose  good  days—  to  waste  long  nights  -—  and  as  he  feelingly 
exclaims, 

**  To  lawn^  to  trooeh ,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
**  To  speed,  to  give,  to  want ,  to  be  ondonel  '* 

How  affecting  is  the  death  of  Sydenham ,  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  a  laborious  tersion  of  Plato  I  He  died  in  a  spunging-houae, 
and  it  was  his  death  which  cq[>pears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Literary 
Fund  ^'  for  the  relief  of  distressed  authors." 

Who  will  pursue  toportant  labours  when  they  read  these  anec- 
dotes? Dr.  Edmund  Castell  spent  a  great  part  of  his  Ufe  in  compiling 
his  Lexicon  iteptaghuon ,  on  which  he  bestowed  incredible 
pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  less  than  12,000/.  broke  his  constitu- 
tion ,  and  exhausted  his  fortune.  At  length  it  was  printed ,  but  the 
copies  remained  unsold  on  his  hands.  He  exhibits  a  curious  picture 
of  Uterary  labour  in  his  preface.  "  As  for  myself,  I  have  been  un- 
ceasingly occupied  tor  such  a  number  of  years  in  this  mass ,"  Mo- 
lendino  he  calls  them ,  '^  that  that  day  seemed ,  as  it  were,  a  holi- 
day in  which  I  have  not  laboured  so  much  as  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  in  these  enlarging  lexicons  and  Polyglot  Bibles.'' 

Le  Sage  resided  in  a  little  cottage  while  he  sui^lied  the  world  with 
their  most  agreeable  novels ,  and  appears  to  have  derived  the  sour- 
ces of  his  existence  in  his  old  age  from  the  filial  exertions  of  an  ex- 
cellent son ,  who  was  an  actor  of  some  genius.  I  wish ,  however,  that 
every  man  of  letters  could  apply  to  himself  the  epitaph  of  this  de- 
lighted yftiier : — 

Sous  ce  tombean  git  Lx  Sags  abattn 
Par  le  ciseao  de  la  Parqne  importune; 
S'U  ne  fnt  pas  ami  de  la  fortune , 
II  fat  toujours  ami  de  la  Tertu. 

Many  years  alter  this  article  had  been  written ,  I  published  ^'  Ca- 
lamities of  Authors ,''  confining  myself  to  those  of  our  own  country ; 
the  catalogue  is  very  incomplete ,  but  far  too  numerous. 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  LEARNllb. 

Imprisonment  has  not  always  dishirbed  the  man  of  letters  in 
the  progress  of  his  studies ,  but  has  unquestionably  greatly  promo- 
ted them. 

In  prison  Boethius  composed  his  worl  on  the  Consolations  of  Phi- 
losophy 'y  and  Grotius  wrote  his  Commentary  on  Saint  Matthew,  with 
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o«lier  works :  the  detaU  of  his  aUolment  of  time  to  dif^ 
during  tus  coi^neraent ,  is  very  instructiYe. 

Bochaoan ,  in  tlie  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Portugal ,  composed 
liis  excellent  Paraphrases  of  thePsahns  of  Datid. 

Cenfantes  composed  the  most  agreeable  book  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage during  his  captivity  in  Barbary. 

FMa ,  a  wdl-known  law  production ,  was  written  by  a  person 
coBteed  m  ttie  Fleet  for  debt;  the  name  of  the  place,  though  not 
that  of  tlie  author,  has  thus  been  preserved;  and  another  work, 
^^  Flela  Minor,  or  the  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in  knowing  the  bodies 
of  Metals,  etc.  by  Sir  John  Peltus ,  1683; "  who  gave  it  thb  title 
from  file  circumstance  of  his  having  translated  it  from  the  German 
during  his  confinement  in  this  prison. 

Ixmis  the  TwdfQi,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  long  imprisoned 
in  Oie  Tower  of  Bourges  :  applying  himself  to  his  shidies,  which 
be  had  hitherto  neglected,  he  became,  in  consequence,  an  enUght- 
end  monarch. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fourlh,  Kingof  France,  confined 
in  the  Louvre,  pursued  very  warmly  the  studies  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, and  composed  a  very  sloIAil  apology  for  the  irregularities  of 
her  eondoct 

Sir  Walter  Raidgh's  unfinished  HIsUht  of  ttie  World,  which 
leaves  us  to  regret  ttiat  later  ages  had  not  been  celebrated  by  his 
doqoence ,  was  the  firuifs  of  eleven  years  of  imprisonment  It  was 
written  for  the  use  of  Prince  Henry,  as  he  and  DaUington ,  who 
also  vrrote  ^^  Aph(»isms"  for  the  same  prince,  have  toM  us;  the 
prince  looked  over  the  manuscript.  Of  Raleigh  it  is  observed,  to 
employ  the  language  of  Hume ,  ^^  Tbey  were  struck  with  the  exten- 
sive genius  of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and 
nnlitary  enterprises ,  had  sui^Missed,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
evm  those  of  ttie  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives;  and  they  ad- 
mired his  unbroken  magnanimity  which,  at  his  age,  and  under 
his  circumstances ,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  execute 
so  great  a  work,  m  his  History  of  the  World."  He  was ,  however, 
tffisled  in  this  great  work  by  the  learning  of  several  eminent  per- 
sons ;  a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  noticed. 

The  plan  of  ttie  Henriade  was  sketched ,  and  ttie  greater  pari 
composed,  by  Yoitafre,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile; 
and  ^^  the  PUgrim's  Progress ''  of  Bunyan  was  produced  in  a  si- 
milar situation. 

Howd,  the  author  of  ^^  Familiar  Letters,  wrote  the  chief  part 
of  them ,  and  almost  all  his  other  works,  during  his  long  confine- 
ment in  the  Fleet  prison  :  he  employed  his- fertile  pen  for  subsis- 
tence ;  and  in  all  his  books  we  find  much  entertainment. 
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Lydiai ,  whfle  conined  in  the  King's  Bench  fbr  debt,  wrote  his 
Annotalions  on  the  Parian  Ghroolcie,  wlitoh  were  first  published  by 
PrMeaux.  He  was  the  learned  scholar  alluded  to  by  Johnson ;  an  al- 
lusion not  known  to  Boswell  and  olhers. 

The  learned  S^en ,  committed  to  prison  for  his  attacks  on  ttie 
divine  right  of  tithes  and  the  king's  prerogative ,  prepared  Anrf ng 
his  confinement  his  ^^  Hffitory  of  Eadmer  /'  enriched  by  his  notes. 

Cardinal  Poiignac  fbrmed  the  design  of  refiiting  the  argunheiils 
of  the  sceptics  which  Bayle  had  been  renewing  in  his  dictionary ; 
but  his  public  occupations  hindered  faun.  Two  exiles  at  leng^ 
fortunatdy  gave  him  the  leisure;  and  the  Anti^Luoretius  is  the 
flruit  of  the  court  disgraces  of  its  author. 

Freret,  when  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  was  permitted  only 
to  have  Bayle  for  his  companion.  His  dictionary  was  always  be- 
fore him ,  and  his  principles  were  got  by  heart.  To  this  circum- 
stance we  owe  his  works,  animated  by  all  the  powers  of  tcep- 
ticism. 

Sir  William  Davenant  finished  his  poem  of  Gondibert  during 
his  confinement  by  the  rebels  in  Carisbroke  Castle.  George  Wi- 
ther dedicates  his  ^^  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  ^^  To  his  friends,  my 
visitants  in  the  Marshalsea : "  these  ^^  eclogues  "  having  been  print- 
ed in  his  imprisonment.  '^  The  Pilgrim's  progress"  of  Bunyan , 
was  performed  in  prison. 

De  Foe,  confined  in  Newgate  for  a  political  pamphlet,  began 
his  ^^ Review;"  a  periodical  papw,  which  was  extended  to  nine 
thick  volumes  hi  quarto,  and  it  has  been  supposed  served  as  the 
model  of  the  cdefffated  papers  of  Stede. 

Wicquefort's  curious  work  on  ^^  Ambassadors "  is  dated  hrom 
his  prison ,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  state  affairs.  He  soften- 
ed the  rigour  of  those  heavy  hours'by  several  historical  works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  iac\s  of  this  kind  is  the  fate  of  an 
Italian  scholar,  of  the  name  of  Maggi.  Eariy  addicted  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences ,  and  particularly  to  the  mathematics ,  and  mili- 
tary architecture ,  he  successfully  defended  Famagusta ,  besieged  by 
the  Turks ,  by  inventing  machines  which  destroyed  their  vrfNte. 
When  that  city  was  taken  in  1571 ,  they  pillaged  his  library  and 
carried  him  away  in  chains.  Now  a  slave ,  after  his  daily  labouis 
he  amused  a  great  part  of  his  nights  by  literary  compositions ; 
De  TinUnnabuUs ,  on  Bells ,  a  treatise  still  read  by  the  curious , 
was  actually  composed  by  him  when  a  slave  in  Turkey,  without 
any  other  resource  than  the  erudition  of  his  owa  memory,  and 
the  genius  of  which  adversity  could  not  deprive  him. 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

Among  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  standing  nde  of  the  order,  that 
afler  sn  api^cation  k)  stady  f<M*  two  hours,  the  mind  of  the  student 
should  be  unbent  by  some  relaxation,  however  trifling.  When  Pe- 
Unas  was  emfdoyed  in  his  Dogmata  Theologica,  a  work  of  the 
B06t  profound  and  entensire  erudition ,  the  great  recreation  of  ttie 
learned  Cather  was  at  the  end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirl  his 
cliair  for  five  minutes*  AAer  protracted  studies  Spinosa  would  mix 
wilb  the  Camily^[Mrty  where  he  lodged,  and  join  in  the  most  trivial 
cxKiversaiioBB ,  of  unbend  his  mind  by  setting  spiders  to  fight 
each  other ;  he  observed  ttieir  combats  with  so  much  interest ,  that 
he  was  often  seixed  with  immoderate  fits  of  laught^.  A  continuity 
of  labour  deadens  the  soul,  observes  Seneca,  in  closinf  his  treatise 
OB  ''  The  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul,''  and  the  mind  must  unbend 
itself  by  certain  amusements.  Socrates  did  not  blush  to  play  with 
children ;  Gato,  over  his  bottle ,  found  an  alleviation  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  government^  a  circumstance,  Seneca  says  in  his  man- 
ner, which  rather  gives  honour  to  this  defect ,  than  the  defect  disho- 
nours Cata»  Some  men  of  letters  portioned  out  their  day  between 
n^Mse  and  labour.  Asinius  PoUio  would  not  suffer  any  business  to 
occupy  him  beyond  a  stated  hour ;  after  that  time  he  would  not  al- 
low any  letter  to  be  opened ,  that  his  hours  of  recreation  might  not 
be  interrupted  by  unforeseen  labours.  In  the  senate ,  after  the  tenth 
hour,  it  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  new  motion. 

Tycho  Brahe  diverted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for  all  kinds 
of  spectacles,  and  making  mathematical  instruments;  an  employ- 
meot  loo  dosky  connected  with  his  studies  to  be  deemed  an  amuse- 
ment. 

D'AndiBy,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  afler  seven  or  eight  {lours 
of  study  every  day,  amused  himself  in  cultivating  trees ;  Barclay, 
the  author  of  the  Argenis,  in  his  leisure  hours  was  a  florist ;  Balzac 
amused  himself  with  a  collection  of  crayon  portraits ;  Peiresc  found 
his  amusement  amongst  his  medals  and  antiquarian  curiosities ;  the 
Abb^  de  Marolles  with  his  prints  \  and  Politian  in  singing  airs  to  his 
hile.  Descartes  passed  his  afternoons  in  the  conversation  of  a  few 
friends,  and  in  cultivating  a  litUe  garden;  in  the  morning,  occu- 
pied by  file  system  of  the  world ,  he  relaxed  his  profound  specula^ 
tiotts  by  rearing  delicate  flowers. 

Conrad  ab  UCfenbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated  his  mind, 
afler  severe  studies,  with  a  collection  of  prints  of  eminent  persons , 
methodically  arranged;  he  retained  (his  ardour  of  the  Grangerite 
to  his  last  days. 
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Rohault  wandered  fh)in  shop  to  shop  to  observe  the  mechanics 
labour ;  Count  Caylus  passed  his  mornings  in  the  studios  of  artists , 
and  his  evenings  in  writing  his  numerous  works  on  art.  This  was  the 
true  life  of  an  amateur. 

Granville  Sharp ,  amidst  the  severity  of  his  studies ,  found  a  socud 
relaxation  in  the  amusement  of  a  barge  on  the  Thames ,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  circle  of  his  fHends ;  there ,  was  festive  hospitality 
with  musical  delight.  It  was  resorted  to  by  men  of  the  most  eminent 
talents  and  rank.  His  little  voyages  to  Putney,  to  Rew,  and  to  Rich- 
mond, and  the  literary  intercourse  they  produced,  were  singularly 
happy  ones.  ^^  The  history  of  his  amusements  cannot  be  told  without 
adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  character, "  observes  Mr.  Prince  Hoare, 
in  the  very  curious  life  of  this  great  philanthropist. 

Some  hure  found  amusement  in  composing  treatises  on  odd  sub- 
jects. Seneca  wrote  a  burlesque  narrative  of  Qaudian's  death.  Pierius 
Yalerianus  has  written  an  eulogium  on  beards  ^  and  we  have  had  a 
learned  one  recently,  with  due  gravity  and  pleasantry,  entitled 
"  Eloge  des  Perruques." 

Holstein  has  written  an  eulogium  on  the  North  Wind-,  Heinsius , 
on  ^^  the  Ass;  '^  Menage ,  ^^  the  Transmigration  of  the  Parasiticsd 
Pedant  to  a  Parrot ; "  and  also  the  '*  Petition  of  the  Dictionaries. " 

Erasmus  composed ,  to  amuse  himself  when  travelling  in  a  post- 
chaise,  his  panegyric  on  Moria,  or  Folly  5  which,  authorised  by 
the  pun ,  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sallengre,  who  would  amuse  himself  like  Erasmus,  wrote,  in 
imitation  of  his  work ,  a  panegyric  on  Ebriety.  He  says ,  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  thought  as  drunken  a  man  as  Erasmus  was  a  foolish 
one.  Synesius  composed  a  Greek  panegyric  on  Baldness.  These 
burlesques  were  brought  into  great  vogue  by  Erasmus's  Morus 
Encomium. 

It  seems ,  Johnson  observes  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ,  ta 
have  i>een  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  art  to  show  how  it  could  exalt  the 
low  and  amplify  the  little.  To  ttds  ambition  perhaps  we  owe  the 
Frogs  of  Homer*,  the  Gnat  and  the  Bees  of  Virgil;  the  Butterfly  of 
Spenser  -,  the  Shadow  of  Wowerus ;  and  the  Quincunx  of  Browne. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu ,  amongst  all  his  great  occupations ,  found  a 
recreation  in  violent  exercises ;  and  he  was  once  discovered  jumping 
with  his  servant ,  to  try  who  could  reach  the  highest  side  of  a  wall. 
De  Grammont ,  oi>serving  the  cardinal  to  be  jealous  of  his  powers , 
offered  to  jump  with  him^  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  courtier, 
haying  made  some  efforts  which  nearly  reached  the  cardinal's ,  con- 
'fessed  the  cardinal  surpassed  him.  This  was  jumping  like  a  pc^iti- 
cian  -,  and  by  this  means  he  is  said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  minisler. 
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The  great  Samuel  Clarice  was  fond  of  robust  exercise;  and  this 
profound  logician  has  been  found  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs. 
Once  perc^Ying  a  pedantic  fellow,  he  said ,  ^^  Now  we  must  desist , 
for  a  fool  is  coming  in ! '' 

An  eminent  Frendi  lawyer,  confined  by  his  business  to  a  Parisian 
life,  aroused  himself  with  coltecting  fh>m  the  classics  all  the  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  a  coontry  life.  The  collection  was  published 
ailerhis  death. 

Contemplative  men  seem  to  be  ibnd  of  amusements  which  accord 
with  their  habits.  The  thoughtAil  game  of  chess ,  and  the  tran- 
quil delight  of  angling,  hayebeen  fayourite  recreations  with  the 
stodioos.  Paley  had  himself  painted  with  a  rod  and  line  in  his  hand ; 
a  strange  characteristic  for  the  author^of  *'  Natural  Theology."  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  called  angling  '^  idle  time*not  idly  spent : "  we  may 
si^ipose  Oiat  his  meditations  and  his  amusements  were  carried  on  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  anuisements  of  the  great  d'Aguesseau ,  chancellor  of  France , 
consisted  in  an  interchange  of  studies^  his  relaxations  were  all  the 
farfeties  of  HCerature.  ^^  Le  changement  d'^tude  est  mon  seul  d^las-^ 
sement ,  ^  md  this  great  man  ^  and  ^^  in  the  age  of  the  passions ,  his 
only  pa^ion  was  study." 

Ssneca  has  observed  on  amusements  proper  for  literary  men ,  that, 
in  ragard  to  robust  exercises,  it  is  not  decent  to  see  a  man  of  letters 
exult  in  the  strength  of  his  arm,  or  the  breadth  of  his  back !  Such 
amusemmts  dimhiish  the  activity  of  the  mind.  Too  much  fatigue 
exhausts  the  animal  spirits,  as  too  much  food  blunts  the  finer  facul- 
ties :  but  elsewhere  he  allows  his  philosopher  an  occasional  slight 
inebriation ;  an  amusement  which  was  very  prevalent  among  our 
poets  formeriy,  when  ihej  exclaimed , 

Fetch  me  Ben  Jonson's  scull ,  and  fiU't  vltk  sack , 
Rich  as  the  sain6  he, drank,  when  the  whole  pack 
Of  joll J  sisters  pledged ,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  as  dmnk  as  he ! 

Seneca  concludes  admirably,  ^^  whatever  be  the  amusements  you 
choose,  return  not  slowly  from  those  of  the  body  to  the  mind  ^  exer- 
cise the  latter  night  and  day.  The  mind  is  nourished  at  a  cheap  rate ; 
Ddiher  cold  nor  heat ,  nor  age  itself ,  can  interrupt  this  exercise  -,  give 
therefore  all  your  cares  to  a  possession  which  ameliorates  even  in  its 
old  age!" 

An  ingenious  writer  has  observed ,  that "  a  garden  just  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  perambulations  of  a  scholar,  who  would  perhaps 
ralher  wish  his  walks  abridged  than  extended."  There  is  a  good 
characteristic  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Literati  may  lake 
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exercise ,  in  Pope's  letters.  "  I ,  Mke  a  poor  squirrel ,  am  cotttimiany 
in  moiion  indeed ,  but  ii  is  but  a  cage  of  three  foot  •,  my  little  excur- 
sions are  like  Chose  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  walks  efvery  day  a  mile  or 
two  before  his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  afl  the  while/'  A 
turn  or  two  in  a  garden  will  often  tery  happily  close  a  fine  period , 
maturean  unripenecl  thought ,  and  raise  up  fresh  associations ,  when- 
ever the  mind  like  ttie  body  becomes  rigid  by  presenrtng  the  same 
posture.  Buffon  often  quitted  the  old  tower. he  studied  in,  which 
was  placed  in  (he  midst  of  his  garden ,  for  a  walk  in  it  ^elyn  loved 
^^  !>ooks  and  a  garden.'' 

PORTRAITS  OF  AUTHOftS. 

With  the  ancients ,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  custom  to  pbiee  (he  por- 
traits of  authors  before  their  works.  Martial's  186th  epigram  of  h» 
fourteenth  book  is  a  mere  play  on  words,  concerning  a  litSe  Tolume 
containing  the  works  of  YirgU ,  and  w^ch  had  his  portrait  prefixed 
to  it.  The  volume  and  the  characters  most  h^ve  been  very  dim^ 
nutive. 

**  Quam  hrevis  immensum  eepit  membranm  Maron^  ! 
**  Ipsius  vultus prima  tabelia  gerit" 

• 

Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  takes  notice  of  (he  ancientsinre* 
fixing  porirails  to  the  works  of  authors.  Seneca ,  In  his  ninih  chapter 
on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul ,  complains  of  many  of  the  hixurious 
great,  who ,  like  so  many  of  our  own  collectors ,  possessed  litoiHe^ 
as  they  did  their  estates  and  equipages.  ^^  It  is  melancholy  to  observe 
how  the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  works  of  their  divine 
intelligence,  are  used  only  as  the  luxury  and  the  ornaments  of 
walls." 

Pliny  has  nearly  the  same  observation ,  Lib.  xxxy,  cap.  2.  He 
remarks,  ttiat  (he  custom  was  rather  modern  in  his  time  \  and  attri- 
butes to  Asinius  Pollio  the  honour x>f  having  introduced  it  into  Rome. 
^^  In  consecrating  a  library  with  the  portraits  of  our  iUustriouft 
authors,  he  has  formed,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  republic  of  the 
tntellectuM  powers  of  men."  To  ttie  richness  of  book-treasures , 
Asinius  Pollio  had  associated  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  in  placing 
file  statues  of  their  authors^ amidst  them,  inspiring  the  minds  of  tfee 
spectators  even  by  their  eyes. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  bus(s ,  was  warmly  pursued  in 
the  happier  periods  of  Rome  -,  for  the  celebrated  Afticus,  in  a  work 
he  pubfished  of  illustrious  Romans ,  made  it  more  delightfrd ,  by  or- 
namenting it  with  the  portraits  of  those  great  men ;  and  the  learned 
Yarro,  in  his  biography  of  Seven  Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giving 
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thcrworU  ttieir  true  featares  and  their  phyriogDomy  in  some  man- 
ner^,  aliquo  moda  imaginibus  is  Pliny's  expression ,  showed  that 
ef€o  their  persons  should  not  entirely  be  annihilated  ^  they  indeed , 
adds  Pliny,  form  a  speetacle  winch  the  gods  themsdres  might  con- 
template^ for  if  the  gods  sent  those  heroes  to  the  earth,  it  is  Yarro 
vho  seeiired  flieir  immortality,  and  has  so  multiplied  and  distributed 
them  in  all  places ,  that  we  laay  carry  them  about  us,  place  them 
whererer  we  choose^  and  flx  our  eyes  on  them  with  perpetual  ,ad- 
minitiofi.  A  spectacle  that  e\ery  day  becomes  more  Taried  and  inte- 
resdiig ,  as  new  heroes  appear,  and  as  works  of  this  kind  are  spread 
abroad. 

Bat  as  printing  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  (diough  stamping 
an  impression  was  daily  practised,  and,  in  fistct ,  they  possessed 
Oie  art  of  ininting  without  being  aware  of  it) ,  how  were  these  por- 
tnAs  oTTant^  so  easily  pn^galed  ?  If  copied  with  a  pei\,  theh*  cor- 
reelness  was  in  some  danger,  md  their  diffusion  must  haye  been  yery 
<»iiflned  and  stow ;  perhaps  they  were  outlines.  This  passage  of 
Pliny  excites  curiosity  difficult  lo  satisfy  *,  I  have  in  vain  inquired  of 
several sdMriars,  particularly  ofthe late  Grecian,  Dr.  Bumey. 

Amongst  the  various  advantages  which  attend  a  collection  ofthe 
portraits  of  illustrious  characters ,  Oidys  observes,  that  they  not  only 
serve  as  matters  of  entertainment  and  curiosity,  and  preserve  the 
dfferent  modes  or  habits  of  the  fashions  of  the  time ,  but  become 
of  infinite  importance,  by  settling  our  floating  ideas  upon  the  true 
features  of  femous  persons  :  they  fix  the  chronological  particulars  of 
their  fiirfh ,  age ,  death ,  sometimes  with  short  characters  of  them,  be- 
sides Ibe  naanes  of  painter,  de^gner,  and  engraver.  It  is  thus  a  single 
print,  by  ftie  hand  of  a  ^lAil  artist  ,'may  become  a  varied  banquet.  To 
Kfate  Granger  adds,  that  in  a  collection  of  engraved  portraits ,  the 
contenls  of  many  gtdleries  are  reduced  into  the  narrow  compass  of 
a  few  Tctemes;  and  flie  portndts  of  eminent  persons,  whodistin- 
goislied  themselves  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  may  be  turned 
over  in  a  few  hours. 

"Another  advantage,"  Granger  continues,  ** attending  such  an 
assemMage  is,  ttiat  the  methodical  arrangement  has  a  surprising 
eitet  npon  the  memory.  We  see  the  cdebrated  contemporaries  of 
every  age  idmost  at  one  view;  and  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to 
Qie  bistory  of  that  period.  I  may  add  to  these,  an  important  cir- 
ramslance ,  which  te ,  the  power  that  such  a  collection  will  have  in 
awakening  genius.  A  skilful  preceptor  will  presently  perceive  the 
true  bent  of  the  temper  of  his  pupil ,  by  his  being  struck  with  a 
BM^e  or  a  Boyle,  a  Hyde  or  a  Milton." 

A  circiMQStance  m  the  life  of  Cicero  confirms  this  observation.  At- 
ticitt  had  a  ga&ery  adorned  irith  the  images  or  portraits  of  the  great 
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men  of  Rome ,  under  each  of  \^hich,  he  had  seyerally  described  their 
principal  acts  and  honours ,  in  a  few  concise  verses  of  his  own  com- 
position. It  was  by  the  contemplation  of  two  oT  these  portraits  (Old 
Brutus  and  a  venerable  relative  in  one  picture)  that  Qcero  seems 
to  have  incited  Brutus,  by  the  example  of  these  his  great  ancestors, 
to  dissolve  the  tyranny  of  GsBsar.  General  Fairfax  msRle  a  collectioB 
of  engraved  portraits  of  warriors.  A  story  much  in  favour  of  por- 
trait-coUectois  is  that  of  the  Athenian  courtesan,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers ,  accidentally  casting  her  eyes 
on  the  portrait  of  a  philosopher  that  hung  opposite  to  her  seat ,  the 
happy  character  of  temperance  and  virtue  struck  her  with  so  lively 
an  image  of  her  own  unworthiness ,  that  she  instantly  quitted  the 
room ,  and  retreated  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  debauchery.  The 
Orientalists  have  felt  the  same  charm  in  their  pictured  memorials^ 
for  "  the  imperial  Akber,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Me- 
mdrs,  ^^  employed  artists  to  make  portraits  of  all  the  principal  om- 
rahs  and  ofl^rs  in  his  court;''  they  were  bound  together  in  a  tluck 
volume ,  wherein ,  as  the  Ayeen  Akbery  or  the  Institutes  of  Akber 
expresses  it ,  ^^  The  Past  are  kept  in  lively  remepibrance  *,  and  the 
Present  are  insured  immortality.'' 

Leonard  Aretin ,  when  young  and  in  prison,  found  a  portrait  oC 
Petrarch ,  on  which  his  eyes  were  perpetually  fixed ;  and  this  sort  of 
contemplation  inflamed  the  desire  of  imitating  this  great  man.  BidToi^ 
hung  the  portrait  of  Newton  before  his  wnting-table. 

On  this  subject,  Tacitus  sublimely  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of 
his  admired  biography  of  Agricola  :  ^^  I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the 
custom  of  preserving  in  brass  or  marble  the  shape  and  stature  of  emi- 
nent men ;  but  busts  and  statues ,  like  their  originals,  are  frail  and  pe- 
rishable. The  soul  is  formed  of  finer  elements ,  its  inward  form  is  not 
to  be  expressed  by  the  hand  of  ad  artist  with  unconscious  matter ;  our 
manners  and  our  morals  may  in  some  degree  trace  the  resemblance. 
All  of  Agricola  that  gained  our  love  and  r^sed  our  admiration  still 
subsists ,  and  ever  will  subsist ,  preserved  in  the  minds  of  men ,  the 
register  of  ages  and  the  records  of  fame." 

What  is  more  agreeable  to  the  curiosity  of  the  mind  and  the  eye 
than  the  portraits  of  great  characters?  An  old  philosopher,  whom 
Marville  invited  to  see  a  collection  of  landscapes  by  a  celebrated 
artist,  replied,  "  landscapes  I  prefer  seeing  in  the  country  itself,  but 
I  am  fond  of  contemplating  the  pictures  of  illustrious  men."  This 
opinion  has  some  truth  :  Lord  Orford  preferred  an  interesting  por- 
trait to  either  landscape  or  historical  painting.  ^^A  landscape,  howe- 
ver excellent  in  ite  distributions  of  wood ,  and  water,  and  buildings , 
leaves  not  one  trace  in  the  memory  ^  historical  painting  is  perpetually 
false  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the  costume,  the  grouping,  the  por- 
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fnife,  and  is  not^Dg  more  than  fabulous  painting ;  but  a  real  por- 
trait s  truth  itself,  and  calls  up  so  many  collateral  ideas  as  to  fill  an 
ioldiigeat  mind  more  than  any  other  species/' 

ManriUc  justly  reprehends  the  f^tidious  fbelings  of  those  ingenious 
men  who  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  artist,  to  sit  for  their 
portraits.  In  them  it  is  sometimes  as  much  pride  as  It  is  yanity  in 
Aose  who  are  less  difficult  in  this  respect.  Of  Gray,  Fielding,  and 
Akenside,  w»  have  no  heads  for  which  they  sat-,  a  circumstance  re- 
gretted by  thdr  admirers ,  and  by  physiognomists. 

To  an  arranged  collection  of  PoRTRAiTS,]we  owe  several  interest- 
iBg  works.  Granger's  justly  esteemed  volumes  originated  in  such  a 
coUeetion.  Perraull's  Eloges  of  "  ttie  illusttious  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century"  were  drawn  up  to  accompany  the  engraved  portraits 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  age ,  which  a  fervent  lover  of 
flie  fine  arts  and  literature  had.had  engraved  as  an  elegant  tribute  to 
thelkme  of  those  great  men.  They  are  confined  to  his  nation,  as 
Granger's  to  ours.  The  parent  of  this  race  of  books  may  perhaps  be 
tiie  Eulogiums  of  Paulus  Jovius,  which  originated  in  a  beautiful 
Cabinet,  whose  situation  he  has  described  with  all  its  amenity. 

Panlus  Jovius  bad  a  country  house,  in  an  insufar  situation ,  of  a 
most  romantic  aspect.  Built  on  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Pliny,  in  his 
time  the  foundations  were  still  to  be  traced.  When  the  surrounding 
lidLe  was  calm ,  in  its  lucid  bosom  were  still  viewed  sculptured  mar- 
bles, the  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  fragments  of  those  pyramids 
iliich  bad  o»ce  adorned  the  residence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Jovius 
was  an  enthusiast  of  liteiary  leisure  •,  an  historian ,  with  the  imagi- 
aafion  of  a  poet ;  a  christian  prelate  nourished  on  the  sweet  fictions 
of  pagan  mythology.  His  pen  colours  like  a  pencil.  He  paints  raplur- 
oQsIf  ills  gardens  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ,  the  shade  and 
freshness  of  his  woods ,  his  green  hills ,  his  sparkling  fountains ,  the 
deepsileice,  and  the  calm  of  solitude.  He  describes  a  statue  raised 
in  his  gardens  to  Nature  ;  in  his  hall  an  Apollo  presided  with  his 
lyre,  and  the  Muses  with  their  attributes^  his  library  was  guarded 
by  Mercury,  and  an  apartment  devoted  to  the  three  Graces  was 
embellished  by  Doric  columns,  and  paintings  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind.  Such  was  the  interior !  Without,  the  pure  and  transparent  lake 
spread  its  broad  mirror,  or  rolled  its  voluminous  windings,  by 
banks  richly  covered  with  olives  and  laurels ;  and  in  the  distance , 
lowns,  promontories ,  hills  rteing  in  an  amphitheatre  bluslnng  with 
^nes ,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Alps  covered  with  woods  and  pastu- 
rage and  sprinkled  with  herds  and  flocks. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  habitation  stood  the  Cabinet, 
vberc  Paulus  Jovius  had  collected ,  at  great  cost,  the  Portraits  of 
celebrated  men  of  the  fourteenth  and  two  succeeding  centuries.  The 
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daily  view  of  them  animated  his  mtod  to  compose  their  eulogiuins. 
These  are  still  eurious,  both  for  the  facts  they  preserve,  and  Ibe 
happy  conciseness  with  which  Jovius  delineates  a  character.  He  had 
collected  these  portraits  as  others  form  a  collection  of  natural  history  ; 
and  he  pursued  in  their  characters  what  others  do  in  their  experim^itB. 
One  cautiM  in  collecting  portraits  must  not  be  forgotlen  :  it  res- 
pects their  authenticity.  We  have  too  many  supposititious  heads,  and 
ideal  personages.  Conrad  ab  Uffenbach ,  who  seems  to.  have  been  the 
first  collector  who  projected  a  methodical  arrangement ,  condemned 
those  spurious  portraits  which  were  fit  only  for  the  amusements  or 
children.  The  painter  does  not  always  give  a  correci  likeness ,  or  fbe 
engraver  misses  it  in  his  copy*  Goldsmith  was  a  short  thick  man , 
with  wan  features  and  a  vulgar  appearance ,  but  looks  tall  and 
fashionable  in  a  bag-wig.  Bayle's  portrait  does  not  resemble  him^  as 
one  of  his  friends  writes.  Rousseau  in  his  Monlero  cap ,  is  in  the  same 
predicament.  Winkelman's  portrait  does  not  preserve  the  striking 
physiognomy  of  the  man ,  and  hi  the  last  edition  a  new  one  is  substi- 
tuted. The  faithful  Yertue  refused  to  engrave  (br  Houbraken's  sel, 
because  they  did  not  authenticate  their  originals  ^  and  some  of  these 
are  spurious ,  as  that  of  Ben  Jonson ,  Sir  Edward  Coke ,  and  others. 
Busts  are  not  so  liable  to  these  accidents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
men  of  genius  have  not  been  carefiil  to  transmit  their  own  portraits 
to  their  admirers  ^  it  forms  a  part  of  their  character  \  a  false  delicacy 
has  interfered.  Erasmus  did  not  like  to  have  his  own  diminuti  vepersoo 
sent  down  to  posterity ,  but  Holbein  was  always  affectionately  paint- 
ing his  friend.  Montc^ieu  once  sate  to  Dassier  the  medallist ,  after 
repeated  denials ,  won  over  by  the  ingenious  argument  of  the  artkt ; 
^'  Do  you  not  think/'  said  Dassier,  ^^  that  there  is  as  much  pride  in 
refusing  my  offer  as  in  accepting  it  ? '' 

DESTRUCTION  OF  BOOKS. 

The  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  haye  suffered  fh>m  the  malice 
of  Men,  as  well  as  that  of  Time.  It  is  remarkable  that  conquerors ,  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  or  in  Che  unsparing  devastation  of  their  rage , 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  destroying  men,  but  have  even  carried 
their  vengeance  to  books. 

The  Persians,  from  hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Egyptians ,  destroyed  their  books ,  of  which  Eusebius  notices  a 
great  number.  A  Grecian  library  at  Gnidus  was  burnt  by  the  sect  of 
Hippocrates ,  because  the  Gnidians  refused  to  follow  the  doctrines  of 
their  master.  If  the  followers  of  Hippocrates  formed  the  minority,  was 
it  not  very  unorthodox  in  the  Gnidians  to  prefer  taking  physic  their 
own  way  ?  But  Faction  has  often  annihilated  books. 
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HicAomaaB&ur&i  the  books  of  the  fcvs,  of  tl^BQbrWiaBft,  and 
ttw  plulo6ophdr8 ;  Che  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the  GhristiaDsand  the 
ftipDS;  aadtbe  Qirisltaas  bwrDt  the  books  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
iews.  The  greiAer  part  of  the  books  of  Origeo,  and  other  beretics 
i^iseoBliBiullr  burnt  by  the  orthod(^  party.  Gibbon  pathetically 
describes  the  emp^  library  of  Alexandria ,  aBer  the  Christians  ha4 
tolrefed  it.  '^Tbe  TiAMUe  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or 
totroyed^  and  jowt  twenty  years  afterwards  the  appearance  of  the 
emp(jr  sheWes  esdted  the  li^gret  aad  indignation  of  every  spectator, 
whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice.  The 
compositions  of  ancient  gauus ,  so  many  pf  which  h^ve  irretrievably 
perished ,  might  sQrely .have  been  excq^ed  from  the  wreck  of  idola* 
Iqr,  for  the  amasement  and  instruction  of  succeeding  ages^  and 
either  the  leal  or  avarice  of  the  archbishop  nugtfTliaYe  beeii  sali^ited 
wilh  the  richest  spoito  which  weretherewardsof  his  victory. '' 

lie  pathetic  naxrative  of  Nioetas  Ghoniatesof  the  ravages  com-  *  ^^ 
nittedby  the  OurisUans  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Constantinople 
wasteadaleoSy  suQpressed  in  the  printed  editions.  It  has  been  pre- 
Krvedb]rDr.  Qarke,  who  observes,  that  the  Turks  have  committed 
fever  iiyories  to  (he«i|M'ks  of  art  than  the  barbarous  Christians  of 
ttatage.       ,  .  .  .        , 

The  reaifing  of  the  JewiA  Tahnud  has  been  forbidden  by  various 
edicts ,  of  the  Emperor  Jui^iniao,  of  many  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
lungs,  and  juunbers  of  Pop^.  All  the  cq^  were  ordered  Uy  be 
iHUBt:  the  intrepid  perseverance  of  (he  Jews*  themselves  preserved 
that  work  from  annttiflation.  In  1569  twelve  thousand  copies  were 
brown  into  ttie  flames  at  Crenuma.  John  Reuchlin  interfered  to  stop 
^  universal  destnjction  of  Talmuds^  for  which  be  became  hated 
by  thenionks ,  and  condemned ^by^ the  Elector  of  Mentz,  but  appeal- 
ing to  Rmne ,  the  prosecution  wa^  stopped  -,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews  were  considered  as  not  necessary  to  be  destroyed.  y 

GoDquerors  at  first  destroy  with  (he  rashest  zeal  the  national  |  v^U^^^kM 
reec^  of  the  conquered  people;  hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  deplore  i  ^i/^^m^ 
the  irreparaMe  losses  of  their  most  ancient  national  memorials ,  {    p  |^t 
vhich  their  invaders  have  been  too  successful  in  annihilating.  The'       /^ 
same  event  occurred  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  \  and  the  interesting    ^  '  '     . 
Wst»y  of  the  New  World  must  ever  remain  imperfect,  inconse-         • 
Vence  of  the  unfortunate  success  of  the  first  Missionaries.  Clavi-    ^  :  ^mV  .,. 
9^0,  the  most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico ,  continually  laments 
Qiis  affecting  loss.  Every  thing  in  that  country  had  been  painted , 
iod  painters  abounded  there ,  as  scribes  in  Eur6pe.  The  first  mis- 
mttnes ,  suspicious  that  superstition  was  mixed  with  all  their 
P^iAtiBgs,  atta^ed  the  cUef  school  of  ihese  artists ,  and  collecting , 
u>  the  marketplace ,  a  little  mountain  of  these  precious  records , 
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Ibey  set  fire  to*  i(,  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memory  of  Qiasy 
Interesting  events.  Afterwards ,  senile  of  their  error,  they  tried  to 
collect  information  ft-om  the  mouths  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  Indians 
were  indignantly  iitent :  when  they  attempted  to  collect  the  remadns 
of  these  painted  histories,  the  patriotic  Mei^ican  usually  buried  in 
concealment  the  fragmentary  records  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  Caliph  Omar  proclaiming  throughout  the  Idngilom, 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria ,  that  the  Koran  contained  etery  thing 
which  was  useful  to  believe  and  to  kMw,  and  therefore  he  com- 
manded that  all  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  library  should  be 
distribute  to  the  masters  of  the  bate ,  amounting  to  4*000  ^  to  be 
^  used  in  heating  their  stoves  during  a  'perv»d  of  six  months ,  mo- 

ViA.  dem  paradox  would  attempt  to  deny.  But  the  tale  would  not  bo 
km^^tTi  singular  even  were  it  true  :  it  perfectly  suits  the  character  of  a 
^^^  ^  bigot ,  a  barbarian ,  land  a  blockhead.  A  sindlar  event  happened  in 
Persia.  When  Abdooleh ,  who  in  the  third  century  of  the  Moham- 
medan era  governed  Khorassan ,  was  presented  at  Nishapoor  wiQi 
a  MS.  which  was  shown  as  a  literary  curiosity,  he  askeid  the  title  of 
it — ^it  was  the  tale  of  Wamick  and  Oozra,  composed  by  the  great 
poet  Noshirwan.  On  this  Abdoolah  observed,  that  those  oLbis 
country  and  faith  had  nottiing  to  do  with  any  other  book  than  the 
Koran  ^  and  that  the  composition  of  an  idolater.must  be  detestable ! 
All  Persian  MSS.  found  within  the  circle  af  his  government  were  to 
be  burned.  Much  of  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  the  Persians  perished 
by  this  fanatical  edict. 

When  Buda  was  taked  by  the  Turks,  a  Cardinal  offered  a  vast 

sum  to  redeem  the  great  library  fo\inded  by  Matthew  Corvini ,  a 

literary  monarch  of  Hungary  -,  it  was  rich  In  Greek  and  Hebrew 

lore ,  and  the  classics  of  antiquity.  Thirty  amanuenses  had  i)een  ep- 

ployed  in  copying  MSS.  and  illuminating  them  by  the  finest  art. 

^  ^      ;    ,  The.  Barbarians  destroyed  nu)st  of  the  books  in  tearing  away  their 

'  *  I  splendid  covers  and  their  silver  bosses  •,  an  Hungarian  soldier  picked 

•  *** '  ^  \  up  a  book  as  a  prize  :  it  proved  to  be  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus , 

2  y  i  A    ;  from  which  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1534. 

Ai^^^^//{^       Cardinal  Ximenes  seems  to  have  retaliated  a  little  on  the  Saracens ; 

^  for  at  the  taking  of  Granada,  he  condemned  to  the  flames  five 

'^^*         thousand  Korans. 

KY**I^        The  following  anecdote  respecting  a  Spanish  missal ,  called  St. 
/IhiT   Isidore's ,  is  not  incurious ;  hard  fighting  saved  it  from  destruction. 
'  In  the  Moorish  wars,  all  these  missals  had  been  destroyed  excepting 

those  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  There  in  six  churches  the  Christians 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  When  the  Moors 
were  expelled  several  centuries  afterwards  from  Toledo ,  Alphonsus 
the  Sixth  ordered  the  Roman  missal  to  be  used  in  those  churches ; 
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bat  (he  people  of  Toledo  insisted  on  hating  their  own ,  as  reyised 
by  St  Isidore.  It  seemed  to  them  ttiat  Alphonsus  was  more  tyran- 
iifcal  tttan  the  Turks.  The  contest  between  the  Roman  and  (he 
Toletan  missals  came  to  that  height ,  that  at  leng(h  it  was  determi- 
ned to  decide  their  fate  by  single  combat ;  the  champion  of  the 
Toletan  missal  feUed  by  one  blow  the  knight  of  the  Roman  missal, 
iyphonsos  still  consid^ed  this  battle  as  merely  the  effect  of  the 
h^nry  arm  of  the  doughty  Toletan ,  and  ordered  a.fast  to  be  pro- 
clanied,  and  a  great  fire  to  be  prepared-,  into  which,  after  tiis 
majesty  and  the  people  had  joined  in  prayer  for  heavenly  assistance 
In  this  ordeal ,  both  the  rivals  (not  the  men ,  tmt  the  missals) ,  were 
thrown  into  the  flames — again  St.  Isidore's  missal  triumphed ,  and 
this  iron  bock,  was  then  allowed  to  be  orthodox  by  Alphonsus ,  and 
the  good  people  of  Toledo  were  allowed  to  say  their  prayers  as  they 
had  long  been  used  to  do.  However^  the  c<^es  of  this  missid  at 
length  became  very  scarce^  for  now,  when  no  one  oppesed  the  reading 
of  Si.  Isidore's  missal ,  none  cared  to  use  it.  Cardinal  ^Ximenes 
found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  that  he  printed  a  large  impres- 
stoo ,  and  built  a  chapel ,  consecrated  to  St.  Isidore ,  that  this  service 
might  be  daily  chanted  as  it  had  been  by  the  ancient  Christians. 


gation  of  the  nftnks.  They  appear -sometimes  to  have  mutilated 
them,  for  passages  have  not  oome  down  to  us,  which  once  evidently 
exBted ;  and  occasionally  their  interpolations  and  other  forgeries 
formed  a  destruction  in  a  new  shupe ,  by  additions  to  the  originals. 
They  were  indefatigable  in  erasing  the  best  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Gre^  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  ridiculous 
lives  of  saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the  books  of  Livy  is 
In  the  Vatican  most  painfldly  defaced  by  some  pious  father  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  on  it  some  missal  or  psalter,  and  there  have 
been  recently  others  discovered  in  the  same  stale.  Inflamed  with  (he 
btindest  zeal  against  every  thing  pagan ,  Pope  Gregory  YII.  ordered 
that  the  library  of  .the  Palatine  Apollo ,  a  treasury  of  literature 
formed  by  successive  emperors ,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames! 
He  issued  this  order  under  Ihe  notion  of  confining  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  to  the  holy  scriptures !  From  that  time  all  ancient  learning 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  church  has  been 
emphaticaUy  distinguished  as  profane — in  opposition  to  sacred, 
niis  pope  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  works  of  Yarro ,  the  learned 
Roman ,  that  Saint  Austin  should  escape  flrom  the  charge  of  Rja- 
glarism ,  being  deeply  indebted  to  Yarro  for  much  of  his  great  work  ^ 
"the  City  of  God." 

The  Jesuits ,  isenl  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  proscribe  Luthc- 
ranism  from  Bohraiii ,  convertedthat  flourishing  kingdom  compara*' 
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4f  vtiy  iDlo  a  deiert  Gonviiwed  tM  an  e^g|||Me(l  people  ceidd  never 
be  toDg  sMteenrieQt  to  a  lyraal ,  ftoej  struck  one  fetal  blow  at  the 
natiomd  Uterature :  every  book  ttiey  eondemned  was  destroyed ,  evM 
those  of  antiquity ;  the  aimals  of  the  nation  were  forbidden  to  be  read, 
and  writers  were  not  pemritted  even  to  compose  09  subjects  of  Bo- 
hemian literature.  The  mother^ongue  was  t^M  out  as  a  mark  of 
vulgar  obscurity,  and  domiciliary  visits  weUd  madd^or  the'purpose 
of  inspecting  the  libraries  of  the  Bohemians.  With  their  books  and 
their  language  they  |ost4heir  national  character  and  their  indepen- 
dence. 

The  destruction  of  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  dis*- 
sohition  of  the  monasteries  is  wept  over  by  John  Bale.  Those  wha 
purchased  the  religious  houses  lo^  the  libraries  as  part  of  the  booty, 
with  which  they  scoinred  Ui^  fiiraiture ,  or  sold  the  books  as  waste 
paper,  or  sent  them  abroad  in  sliq>4oc4s  ^  foreign  bookbinders. 

The  fear  of  destruction  induced  many  tpbide  manuscripts  under 
ground,  and  in  old  walla.  At  the  Reformation  popular  rage  exhaiisted 
itself  on  illuminated  books ,  or  MSS.  that  had  red  letters  in  the  title- 
page  :  any  work  that  was  decorated  wof  sure  tp  be  thrown  into  the 
flames  asa  superstiti6usone.  Red  leM^rs  tndhembellished  figures  were 
sure  marks  of  being  papistical  and  diabolical.  We  still  find  such  vo- 
.  ^  lumes  mutilated  of  their  gilt  lexers  and  elegant  i^|^ials.  Many  have 

I  ^if  .  been  found  underground,  having  been  forgotten  ^  what  escaped  the 
^^     flames  were  obUt^rated  by  the  damp :  such  is  the  dq^rable  fate  of 

i)^i\     books  during  a  persecution ! 

The  Puritans  burned  every  thing  they  found  which  bore  the  ves* 
tige  of  popish  origin.  We  have  on  regord  many  curious  accounts  oC 
their  pious  depredations ,  of  their  maiming  images  and  erasing  pic- 
tures. The  heroic  expeditions  of  one  Dowsing  are  journalised  by  him- 
self :  a  fonatical  Quixote,  to  whose  intrepid  arm  many  of  our  noseless 
saints ,  scidptured  on  our  cathedral^ ,  owe  their  nusfortunes. 

The  following  are  some  details  from  the  diary  of  this  redoubtable 
Goth ,  during  his  r»ge  for  reform«6on.  His  entries  are  exinressed 
with  a  laconic  conciseness ,  and  it  would  seem  with  a  little  dry  hu- 
mour. '^  At  Sanbuiy,  we  brake  down  ten  mighty  great  ang^  in 
l^lass.  At  Barham ,  brake  down  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  chancel , 
and  six  superstitious  pictures  more  there  ^  and  eight  in  the  church  , 
one  a  Iamb  with  a  cross  ( + )  on  the  back  *,  and  digged  down  the  steps 
and  took  up  four  superstitjk>us  inscriptions  in  brass ,''  etc.  ^^  Lady 
Bnice's  house ,  the  chapel ,  a  picture  of  God  ttie  Father,  of  the  Tn- 
'  ^ity ,  of  Christ ,  the  Holy  Ghost ,  and  the  doven  tongues ,  which  we 
gave  orders  to  take  down ,  and  the  lady  promised  to  do  it.''  At  ano^ 
ther  place  they  ^^  brake  six  hundred  superstitious* pictures ,  eight 
H(riy  Ghosts,  and  three  of  the  Sop/' And  in  this  manner  he  and  his 
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4e^ti»  ficmired  <»ie  luiadred  avd  fifty  pari^ 
roitfly  coDjectured ,  tiiat  from  ibis  ruthless  devastator  (Mriginaled  the 
pbrase  to  gU^e  <i  Ihwsmg.  Bishop  Hall  sav^  the  windows  of  hig 
chapel  at  Norwich  from  destruction ,  by  taking  out  the  beads  of  the 
figures^  and  this.aceoants  for  the  many  JOacea  mi  ^flmrch  windows 
which  we  see  sun^lied  by  white  glass. 

In  the  various  ctyil  wars  in  our  country,  nunaroui  libraries  have 
suffered/K>th  in  MSS.  «nd  printed  books.  "  I  dare  nuuntain ,''  says 
FuU^,  ^  that  the  wars  bet^i;^  York  and  Lancast^^  whidi  lasted 
aity  yearg,  were  not  so  destructive  as  our  modem  wars  in  six  years.?' 
He  alhides  to  the  parliamentary  feuds  in  the  reign  of  Oiaries  I.  ^'  For 
during  the  former  their  di^erences  agreed  in  the  same  religion^ 
impressing  .them  with  reverence  to  all  aUoi^  munimenis  ^  whiiat 
our  €U/il  wars,  founded  injaction  a^d  variefy  of  pretended  reli- 
gions, exposed  all  naked  church  records  a  prey  to  armed  violence ; 
asad  vacuum ,  which  wiU  be  sensible  in  our  English  historie.'" 

When  it  was  proposed  to  the  great  Gustavus  of  Sweden  to  destroy 
(he  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  BaVaria^ihat  hero  nobly  refused  observing, 
^^  Let  us  not  copy  the  example  of  our  unlettered  ancestors ,  who ,  by 
waging  War  against  every  production  of  genius ,  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Goth  universally  proverbial  of  the  rudest  state  of  bar* 
barily." 

Even  the  civilisation  of  the  eighteenth  centmry  could  not  preserve 
from  the  destiuctive  fury  of  an*infturialed  mob ,  in  the  most  polished 
city  of  £urope ,  the  valuable  MSS.  df  the  great  Eaii  Mansfield,  which 
were  madly  consigned  tor  the  fiamesdnring  the  riots  o(;i780  \  a^  thos^ 
of  Dr.  Priestley  were  conaumed  by  the  mob  at  Birmingham. 

In  the  year  1599*,  the  hall.of  the  stationers  underw^it  as  great  a 
pqrgation  as  vas  carried  on  in  Don  Quixote's  library.  Warton  gives  a 
list  of  the  best  writers  whoArere  ordered  for  immediate  conOagralieB 
fay  the  prelates  Whitgift  and  Bancroft ,  urged  by  the  puritanic  and 
€(dvinistic  fiictiona.  Like  thieves  and  outlaiws ,  they  were  ordered  to 
betaken  wheresoe\^er  they  may  be  found. — "  It  was  also  decreed 
that  no  satires  or  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  thture.  No  plays, 
verejto  be  printed  without  the  inspection  and  permission  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bidiiop  of  London ;  nor  any  English 
^istoryes,  I  suppose  novels  and  romances ,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  privy  council.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature ,  unlicensed ,  or  now  ait 
large  and  wandering  abroad ,  were  to  be  diUgently  sought,  recalled  ^ 
and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclestastioal  arm  at  London-house. 

At  a  later  period,  and  by  an  opposite  party,  among  other  extrava- 
gant motions  made  in  ttieparliament,  one  was  to  destroy  all  the  re- 
cords made  in  the  Tower,  and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a  new  founda- 
tion. The  very  same  principle  was  attempted  to  be  acted  on  in  ihe 
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French  reyohition  by  the  Inie  "  sans-culoltes.''  Witti  us  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  showed  the  weakness  of  the  proposal ,  and  while  he  drew  ob  his 
side  ^'  aU  sober  persons,  stopped  even  the  moaths  or  the  frantic 
people  themsdves.'' 

To  descend  to  Ihe  losses  incurred  by  individuds ,  whose  names 
ought  to  have  served  as  an  amulet  to  charm  away,  the  demons  of  li- 
terary destruction.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  Ihe  fate  of  AnstoUe's 
library ;  he  who  by  a  Greek  term  was  first  sduted  as  a  coUector  of 
iH>oks !  His  works  have  come  down  to  us  accidentally,  but  not  without 
irreparable  injuries,  and  with  no  slight  suspicion  respecting  their  au- 
thenticity. The  «(ory  ds  told  by  Strabo,  in  his  thirte^nth  book.  The 
books  of  ^sloUe  came  from  his  schcdar  Theophrastus  to  Neleus , 
whose  posterity,  an  illilerate  race,  keptihem  locked  up  without 
using  them,  buried  in  the  ea^th!  Apellion^^a  curious  collector,  pur- 
chased them ,  but  finding  the  MSS.  injured  by  age  and  moisture , 
conjecturally  supplied  their  deficiencies.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
how  far  Apellion  has  corrupted  and  obscured  the  text.  But  the  mis- 
chief did  not  end  here  *,  when.SyHa  at  the  taking  of  Attiens  brought 
them  to  Rome ,  he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  Tyrannio,  a  gram- 
marian ,  who  employed  scribes  to  copy  them^  be  suffered  them  to 
pass  through  his  hands  without  correction ,  and  took  great  ^eedoms 
with  them  ^  the  words'of  Slfabo  are  strong  :  ^^Ibique  Tyrannionem 
grammalicum  lis  usum  atque  (ut  fama  est)  intercidisse^  aut  inuer- 
tisse.''  He  gives  it  indeed  as  a  report;  but  the  fact  seems  confirmed 
by  the  statei  in  which  we  find  these  works  :  Averroes  declared  that  he 
read  Aristotle  forty  times  over  before  he  succeeded  in  perfectly  un- 
derstanding him  -,  he  pretends  he  did  at  (he  one  and  fortieth  time ! 
And  to  prove  tbis  has  published  five  folios  of  commentary. 

We  have  lost  much  valuable  literature'by  the  illiterate  or  malignant 
descendants  of  learned  and  ingeniovis  persons.  Many  of  Lady  Mary 
WorUey  Montagu's  letters  have  been  destroyed,  I  am  informed  ,  by 
her  mother,  who  did  not  approve  that  she  should  disgrace  her  family 
by  adding  to  it  literary  honours ;  and  a  few  of  her  best  letters ,  re- 
cently published ,  were  found  buried  in  an  (M  D^nily  chest.  It 
would  have  mortified  her  ladyship's  mother,  to  have  heard  that  her 
daughter  was  the  Scvign6  of  Britain. 

At  the  death  of  the  learned  Peiresc ,  a  chamber  in  his  house  filled 
with  letters  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  was  discover- 
ed :  the  learned  in  Europe  had  addressed  Peiresc  in  their  difiicul- 
lies ,  who  was  hence  called  the  "  Avocat  g^q^ral "  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  niece ,  that  although  repeat- 
edly entreated  to  permit  them  to  be  published ,  she  preferred  to  re- 
gale herself  occasionally  with  burning  these  learned  epistles  to  save 
the  expense  of  fire-wood ! 
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Tbe  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  equally  soffered  flrom  his  re- 
latives.'When  a  curious  collector  discovered  some,  he  generously 
iNTooght  them  to  a  descendant  of  the  great  painter,  who  coldly  obser- 
yed ,  thai  ^^  be  had  a  great  deal  more  in  the  garret,  which  liad  lain 
there  for  many  years ,  if  the  rats  had  not  destroyed  them ! ''  Nothing 
which  this  great  artist  wrote  bai  showed  an  inyentive  genins. 

Menages  obsenres  on  a  fHend  having  had  his  library  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  which  several  valuable  MSS.  had  perished,  (haft  such 
a  loss  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  hi^pen  to  a 
man  of  letters.  This  gentleman  afterwards  consoled  himself  bj 
composing  a  little  treatise  De  iBibUothecce  incendio.  It  must  have 
been  suflOciently  curious.  Even  in  the  present  day  men  of  letters  ^ 
are  subject  to  similar  misfortunes  \  for  though  the  fir^-offices  will 
insure  books ,  they  will  not  allow  author^  to  value  their  own 
manuscripts. 

A  flre  in  tbe  Cottonian  library  drivelled  and  destroyed  many  An- 
glo-Saxon MSS. — a  loss  now  irreparable.  -Thei^iqiiary  is  doomed 
to  spdl  hard  and  hardly  at  the  baked  fragments  that  crumble  in  his 
hand. 

Meninsky's  famous  Persian  dictionary  met  with  a  sad  fate.  Its 
excessive  rarity  is  owing  to  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks;  a 
bomb  feXL  on  the  author's  house ,  and  consumed  the  principal  part 
of  his  indefatigable  labours.  There  are  few  sets  of  this  high-priced 
work  which  do  not  bear  evident  proofe  of  the  bomb ;  while  many 
parts  are  stained  with  the  water  sent  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  sufferings  of  an  author  for  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts  stroAgly 
appetf  in  the  case  of  Anthony  Urceus ,  a  great  scholar  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  loss  of  his  papers  seems  immediatdy  to  have 
been  followed  by  madness.  At  Forli ,  he  had  an  apartment  in  the  pa- 
lace ,  and  had  prepared  an  important  work  for  publication.  His 
room  was  dark ,  and  he  generally  wrote  by  lamp  Hght.  Having  gone 
oat ,  he  left  the  lamp  burning ;  the  papers  soon  kindled ,  and  his 
library  was  reduced  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  news ,  he  ran 
furioiiMy  to  (he  palace,  aiid  knocking  his  head  violently  against  the 
gale, \ittcred  this  blasphemous  language :  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  what  great 
crime  have  I  done  I  who  of  those  who  believed  in  you  have  I  ever 
treated  so  cruelly?  Hear  what  I  am  saying,  for  I  am  in  earnest, 
and  am  resolved.  If  by  chance  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  address 
myself  io  you  at  the  point  of  death ,  don't  hear  me ,  for  I  will  not  bo 
with  you,  but  prefer  hell  and  its  eternity  of  torments."  To  which, 
by  (he  by,  he  gave  litUe  credit.  Those  who  heard  these  ravings, 
vainly  tried  to  console  him.  He  quitted  the  town ,  and  lived  fran- 
ticly,  wandering  about  the  woods! 

Ben  Jonson's  Execration  on  Vulcan  was  composed  on  a  like 
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oeeaston;  0ie  Itiiltg  (tf  twenty  years'  study  were  consumed  in  one 
sbort  hoar;  oor  titeratore  suffered,  for  among  some  works  otima- 
ghiation  there  were  many  pMlosophical  collections,  a  commentary 
on  the  poetics ,  a  complete  critical  grammar,  a  life  oT  Henry  Y . ,  hb 
Journey  intoScofland  with  all  his  adventures  in  that  poetical  pilgrin)- 
age,  and  a  poem  on  the  ladles  of  Great  Britaiii.  What  a  catalogue 
oflosses! 

GflBtelvetro,  the  Italian  commentator  on  Aristotle,  hav^g  heard 
that  his  house  was  on  fire,  ran  through  the  streets  exclaiming  to  the 
people,  aJla  Poetical  alia  Poetical  To  the  PobticI  to  the 
Poetic!  He  was  then  writing  his  commentary  ^oa  the 'poetic  of 
Aristotle.  '     *    • 

Seterd  men  of  lettms  ta? e  been  known  to  have  risen  from  their 
!  dea^hed ,  to  destroy  their  MSS.  So  soHcitoos  have  they  been  not  to 
venture  their  posthumous  reputation  in  (he  hands  of  undisceming 
Mends.  Colardeau ,  the  elegant  vf  rsifier  of  Pope's  epistle  of  Eloisa  to 
Abelard ,  had  not  y||^destaroyed  what  he  had  written  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Tasso.  At  the  ai)proach  of  death ,  he  recollected  ^is  unfi- 
nished labour;  he  knew  that  his  friends,  would  not  have  the  cou- 
rage to  tonihilate  one  of  his  works;  this  was  resenred  for  him; 
Dying,  he  raised  himself,  and  as  if  animated  by  an  honourable 
action,  he  dragged  himself  along ,  and  with  trembling  hands  sei- 
zed his  papers ,  and  consumed  them  in  one  sacrifice. — I  recoUed 
ffliother  instance  of  a  man  of  letters ,  of  our  own  country,  who  act- 
ed the  same  part.  He  had  passed  his  li(^  in  constant  study,  and 
it  was  observed  that  he  had  written  several  folio  volumes ,  which 
his  modest  fears  would  not  permit  him  to  e^^pose  to  the  eye  even  of 
his  criticM  fHends.  He  promised  to  leave  his  labours  to  post^ty  ; 
and  he  seemed  sometimes ,  with  a  glow  on  his  countenance ,  to  exuK 
that  they  would  not  be  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  At  his  deatti 
his  sensibility  took  the  alarm ;  he  had  the  folios  iHrought  to  his 
bed ;  no  one  could  open  them ,  for  they  were  closely  locked.  Ac 
the  sight  of  his  favourite  and  mysterious  labours,  he  paused;  he 
seemed  disturbed  in  his  mind ,  whUe  he  felt  at  every  moment  his 
strength  decaying ;  suddenly  he  raised  his  feeble  hands  by  an  effort 
of  firm  resdve,  burnt  his  papers,  and  smiled  as  the  greedy  Yulcaa 
licked  up  every  page.  The  task  exhausted  his  remaining  strength , 
and  he  socm  aflerwards  expired.  The  late  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  writ- 
ten her  life  in  several  volumes ;  on  her  death-bed,  from  a  mottve 
perhaps  of  too  much  delicacy  to  admit  of  any  argument ,  she  re- 
quested a  Mend  to  cut  ttiem  into  pieces  before  her  eyes — not  ha- 
ving sufficient  sUrength  herself  to  perform  this  fiinereal  office.  These 
are  instances  of  what  may  be  caBed  the  heroism  of  authors. 

The  republic  of  letters  has  suffered  irrq[Nirable  losses  by  ship- 
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"mi^  CoBiino  Yeronese,  one  <3t  those  learned  ItaHans  wko  Uih 
wfled  througli  Greece  for  the  recovery  of  MSS.^  had  his  persere- 
ranee  repaid  by  the  ac(}uistUon  of  many  TaluaMe  works.  On  his 
Telnm  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked,  anA  lost  his  treasuresi  So 
poignant  was  hia  grief  on  wl  occarion  that ,,  according  to  the  re- 
litioD  of  om  of  his  countrymen ,  his  hair  became  suddenly  white. 

Ahout  the  year  1700  ^  HuWe ,  an  opident  burgomaster  of  Mid- 
diaburgh ,  animated  sol^  by  litervy  curiosity,  went  to  Qdna  to 
instruct  hhns^f  in  the  language  >  and  in  whateTer  was  remarkable 
in  this  stugular  people.  He  acquired  the  skill  of  a  mandarine  in 
Ibat  difficult  language  ^  nor  did  the  form  of  his  Dutch  f^e  undo* 
ceire  the  physk>gnomists  of  China.  He  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
a  mandarlBe  ^  he  trav^ed  through  the  provineas  under  ih^  cha- 
rade, and  returned- to  Sur<^  with  a  cc^lection  of  observations , 
fbecberisbed  labour  iof  thirty  year^,  and  all  these  were  sud^  in  the 
botlomlesaseal 

The  great  PineUan  Uinrary,  after  the  deatti  of  its  iBustiious  pos- 
sessor, fiBed  fliree  vessels  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples.  Pursued  by 
cocsalrs,  one  ^  the  vessels  was  ttken-,  but  the  pirates  finding  no- 
thing Ofl  board  but  books,  they  threw  them  ril  into  ttie  sea  :  such 
was  the  fiite  of  a  great  portion  of  this  ftonous  library.  Natfonal  li- 
braries harve  often  perished  al  sea ,  from  the  circumstance  of  con-( 
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querorstraisporting  them  into  their  own  kingdoms.  /a4.  .  6) 

SOME  NOTICES  OF  LOST  WORKS. 

ALTilioUGH  ft  is  ^  Opinion  of  some  critics  that  our  literary 
kHses  do  not  amount  to  the  extent  which  others  imagine ,  they  are 
however  much  greater  than  ttiey  allow.  Our  severest  losses  are  felt 
in  the  liislorictti  province  ^  and  parliculaiiy  in  the  earliest  records , 
wMdi  might  not  have  been  the  least  interesting  to  philosophieal 
eivlosllj. 

Tlieblst<»7  of  PhcBUiela  by  Saneboniathon,  supposed  to  be  a 
eoutefi^porary  with  SoloiMn,  now  consists  of  only  a  few  i^uable 
fjnagHMits  preserved  by  EusebiiM.  The  same  ill  fortune  attends  Ma- 
B^ho*a  faMory  of  Egypt?  cnid  Bctomb's  history  of  Chaldea.  The 
hialoriea^ of  these  most  ancient  nations,  however  veiled  in  feUes^ 
wmdd  have  presenled  to  the  phtosopher  singular  crf^ects  of  con- 
lecDplation. 

or  the  history  of  Pdybius,  which  once  contdned  ibrty  books  ^ 
we  have  now  only  five  ^  of  tie  historical  libnu7  of  Diodonis  Sicolus 
fifteen  books  only  remain  out  of  forty  ^  and  half  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quities of  IMonysius  Halicamassensis  has  perished.  Of  tiie  eighty 
books  of  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius ,  twenty-five  only  remain.  The 
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present  opening  book  of  Ammianus  Bfarcellinus  is  entitled  the 
fourteenth.  Livy's  history  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  books, 
and  we  only  possess  thirty-five  of  that  pleasing  historian.  What  a 
treasure  has  been  lost  in  the  thirty  books  of  Tacitus!  little  more 
than  four  remain.  Murphy  elegantly  observes ,  that  '^  the  reign  of 
Titus,  the  delight  of  human  kind,  is  totally  lost,  and  Domitian 
has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen.''  Yet  Tacitus  in 
fragments  is  stiU  the  colossal  torso  of  history.  Yelleius  Paterculus, 
of  whom  a  fragment  only  has  reached  us ,  we  owe  to  a  single  copy  : 
no  other  having  ever  been  discovered ,  and  which  has  occasioned 
the  text  of  this  historian  to  remain  incurably  corrupt.  Taste  and 
criticism  have  certainly  incurred  an  irreparable  loss  in  that  Trea- 
tise on  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  0/  Eloquence , -by  Quinti- 
tilian ;  which  he  has  himself  noticed  with  so  much  satisfaction  in 
his  ''  Institutes."  Petrarch  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  seen 
the  works  of  Tarro,  and  the  second  Decad  of  Livy ;  but  all  his 
endeavours  to  recover  them  were  firuittess. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  most  known  losses;  but  in  reading 
contemporary  writers  we  are  perpetuaDy  discovering  ms(hy  impor- 
tant ones.  We  have  lost  two  precious  works  in  ancient  biography* 
Yarro  wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred  illustrious  Romans ;  and 
Atticus ,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  composed  another,  on  the  acts* of  the 
great  men  among  the  Romans.  When  we  consider  that  these  writers 
lived  familiarly  with  the  finest  geniuses  of  their  times ,  and  were 
opulent,  hospitable,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  their  biography 
and  their  portraits ,  which  are  said  to  have  accompanied  them ,  are 
felt  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  literature.  I  suspect  likewise  we  have 
had  great  losses  of  which  we  are  not  always  aware ;  for  in  that 
curious  letter  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  in  so  in- 
teresting a  manner  the  sublime  industry,  for  it  seems  sublime  by 
its  magnitude ,  of  his  Uncle ' ,  it  appears  that  his  Natural  History, 
that  vast  register  of  the  wisdom  and  the  credulity  of  the  ancients, 
was  not  his  most  extraordinary  labour.  Among  his  other  works  we 
find  a  history  in  twenty  books ,  which  has  entirely  perished.  We 
discover  also  the  works  of  writers ,  which ,  by  the  accounts  of  them , 
appear  to  have  equalled  in  genius  those  which  have  descended  to 
us.  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  such  a  poet  whom  Pliny  has  feel- 
ingly described  ^  He  tells  us  that  '^  his  works  are  never  out  of  my 
hands;  and  whether  I  sit  down  to  write  any  thing  myself^  or  to 
revise  what  I  have  already  wrote,  or  am  in  a  disposition  to  amuse 
myself,  I  constantly  take  up  this  agreeable  author;  and  as  often  as 

'  Book  111.  Letter  V.  Melmoth*s  translatioii. 
^  Book  1.  Letter  XVI. 
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1 4o  SO ,  he  19  stiH  new.''  He  had  before  compared  (his  poet  to  Ga- 
toUus;  and  in  a  critic  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Pliny,  to  have  cherished 
so  constant  an  intercourse  with  the  writings  of  this  author,  indi- 
cates high  powers.  Instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur.  Who 
does  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  Anticatones  of  Ceesar? 

The  losses  which  the  po^ical  world  has  sustained  are  suffi- 
ciently known  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  few  invaluable 
fragments  of  Menander,  who  might  have  interested  us  perhaps 
morci  thaq  Homer  :  for  he  was  evidently  the  domestic  poet ,  and 
the  lyre  he  touched'was  formed  of  the  strings  of  ttie  human  heart. 
He  was  the  painter  of  manners,  and  (he  historian  of  the  passions. 
The  opinion  of  Quintilian  is  confirmed  by  the  golden  fragments  • 
preserved  for  the  English  reader  in*  the  elegant  versions  of  Cum- 
berland. Even  of  .£schyhis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  who  each 
^Tote  about  one  hundred  dramas ,  seven  only  have  been  preserved , 
and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  comedies 
of  Plautus ,  we  only  inherit  twenty  imperfect  one^  The  remainder 
of  Ovid's  FasU  has  never  been  recovered. 

I  believe  that  a  philosopher  would  consent  to  lose  any  poet  to 
regain  an  historian ;  nor  is  this  unjust ,  for  some  future  poet  may 
arise  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  a  lost  poet ,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
Qie  historian.  Fancy  may  be  supplied ;  but  Truth  once  lost  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled.  Q      /T 

QUODUBETS,  OR  SCHOLASTIC  DISQUISITIONS. 

The  scholastic  questions  were  called  Questiones  Quodlibeticce ; 
and  they  were  generally  so  ridiculous  that  we  have  retained  the 
word  Quodlibet  in  our  vernacular  style ,  to  express  any  thing  ridi- 
culously subtile^  something  which  comes  at  length  to  be  distin- 
guished into  nothingness, 

••  With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit." 

The  history  of  the  scholastic  pWlosophy  might  furnish  an  in- 
slractive  theme ;  it  would  enter  into  the  history  of  ttie  human 
nund ,  and  fill  a  niche  in  our  literary  annals.  The  works  of  the 
scholtttics,  with  the  debates  of  ttiese  Quodlibetarians ,  at  once 
^ti0w  the  greatness  and  the  littieness  of  the  human  intellect  ^  for 
though  Uiey  often  degenerate  into  incredible  absurdities ,  ttiose  who 
have  examined  Ihe  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus 
have  confessed.their  admiration  of  ttie  Herculean  texture  of  brain 
which  they  exhausted  in  demoUshing  ttieir  aerial  fabrics. 

The  folllowing  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  school  divinity. 

The  christian  doctrines  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Oie  gospel  were 
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adapted  to  the  slmgie  cimiprehensioii  of  the  multttude ;  meCaphy^ 
gical  sublilties  were  not  ey^  employed  by  Ibe  Falherg,  of  whom 
several  are  eloquent  The  homilies  explained  by  an  obvkMis  inter* 
jIMretation,  some  scriphiral  point,  or  inferred ,  by  artless  illustra- 
tion, some  moral  doctrine.  When  the  Arabians  became  the  only 
learned  people,  and  their  empire  extended  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  known  world ,  they  impressed  their  own  genius  on  those 
nations  witti  whom  they  were  allied  as  friends,  or  reverenced  as 
masters.  The  Arabian  genius  was  fond  of  abstruse  studies^  it  was 
highly  metai^ysical  and  matematici^?  for  the  floe  arts  their  reli- 
gioA  did  not  admit  them  to  cultivate  *,  and  it  appears  that  the  flrst 
«  knowledge  which  modem  Europe  obtained  of  Euclid  and  Aristotk^ 
was  Hirough  the  medium  of  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  versions. 
The  Christians  in  the  west  received  their  first  lessons  from  the 
Arabians  in  the  east ;  and  Aristotle ,  with  his  Arabic  commentaries , 
was  enthroned  in  the  schools  of  Christendom. 

Then  burst  i^  birth  from  the  dark  cave  of  metaphysics  a  nu- 
merous and  ugly  spawn  of  monstroua  sects;  unnatural  chikiren  of 
the  same  foul  naother,  who  never  met  but  for  muhial  destruction. 
Religion  became  what  is  called  the  study  of  divinity ;  and  they  aR 
attempted'to  reduce  the  worship  eC  God  into  a  system!  Uie  creed 
into  a  thesis!  Every  point  rdating  to  religioB  was  debated  ttiroiigh 
7\  J^  endless  chain  of  infinite  questions ,  Incomprehensible  distinc- 
'  \^  "^ibns,  with  differences  mediate  and  uimediate,  the  concrete  and 
the  abstraot ,  a  perpetual  djril  war  carried  on  against  common  sense 
in  all  the  Aristotelian  severity.  There  existed  a  rage  for  Aristotle ; 
and  Mekmcthon  complains  that  in  sacred  assemfohes  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle  were  read  to  the  people  instead  of  the  gospel.  Aristode 
was  placed  a-head  of  St.  Paul ;  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  works 
distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  '^  'Hie  Philosopher;''  inferring, 
doubtless  that  no  other  man  could  possibly  fie  a  philosopher  who 
msagreed  with  Aristotle.  Of  the  blind  riles  paid  to  Aristotle,  the 
anecdotes  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  are  noticed  in  the  article 
''  Literary  controversy"  in  this  work. 

Had  ttieir  subtile  questions  and  perpetual  wian^kigs  only  been 
addressed  to  the  metflq[>hysician  in  his  doset,  and  had  nothing  but 
strokes  of  the  pen  occurred ,  the  scholastic  diviiiity  would  only  have 
formed  an  episode  in  the  calm  narrative  of  Ifterary  history;  but  it 
has  claims  to  be  registered  in  political  amiab,  from  the  numerous 
persecuUons  and  Iragkjal  events  with  whioh  they  too  long  perplexed 
their  followers,  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  Burope«  The  Thomiste, 
and  the  Scotists,  the  Occamites,  and  many  others,  soarod  into  Ihe 
regions  of  mysticism. 

Peter  LombaiHl  had  laboriously  compiled  after  the  celebrated 
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AWaid's  '' IntroddcUoD  to  Divinily,"  his  four  books  of  "Sen- 
tences;' from  the  wiitiogg  of  the  Fathers ,  and  for  this  be  isciiled 

The  Master  of  Sentence."  These  Senlepces ,  on  which  we  have 
so  many  commentaries ,  are  a  collection  of  [wsages  torn  the  Falben , 
the  real  or  apparent  contradictions  of  whom  he  endeayonrs  to  re- 
coodie.  But  his  successors  were  not  satisfied  to  be  mere  commen- 
Mors  on  these  "  Sentences/'  which  they  now  only  made  use  of  as  a 
row  of  pe(^  to  hang  on  their  fine-spun  raietaphyrical  cobwebs.  They 
atlengtti  collected  aM  these  guodUbetical  questiow  into  enonnous 
Tolomes,  under  tbe  tcrrifyhigform,  for  those  who  have  seen  them , 
<i  Summaries  oj  Dwini^!  They  contrived  by  their  chimerical 
Vecnlations,  to  question  the  plainest  truths;  to  wrest  the  single 
meaning  of  the  |ioly  Scriptures ,  and  give  some  appearance  of  truth 
to  the  most  ridiculous  and  monstrous  opinions. 

tee  (tf  file  subtile  qqestions  which  agitated  the  wocld  in  the  tenth 
OBtary,  rdaling  to  dialectics,  was  concerning  uni^ersah  (as  for 
example,  man ,  bQiw ,  dog ,  etc.)  signifying  noi  tii5  or  tAae  in  par- 
tteular,  bat  ofi  in  general,  lli^y  distinguished  imii^^sals,  or  what 
we  call  ahstraci  terms,  ^y  the  genera  and  species  rerum^  and 
they  never  could  decide  whether  these  weresubsiances-^or  names! 
niat  is ,  whether  the  abstract  idea  we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really 
a  being  as  much  as  the  horse  we  ride !  All  this  and  scnae  congenial 
pnais  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  ideas  were, 
and  whether  we  reaHy  bad  an  idea  of  a  thing  before  we  discovered 
flie  tUng  itself— -in  a  word,  what  they  called  universals,  and  the 
essence  of  universals  \  of  dl  tUs  nonsense  on  which  they  at  length 
proceeded  to  accusfttions  of  heresy,  and  for  which  many  learned 
nai  were  exconwniMiicatcd,  stoned,  and  what  not,  the  whole  was 
dedved^firom  the  iiev^ri(%  of  Blato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  about  the 
natoreof  ideas ;  than  which  subject  to  ttie  present  day  no  discussion 
erer  degenerated  into  such  insanity.  A  modem  metsyphysi<^an  infers 
that  we  have  no  idess  at  oil  I 

Of  the  sdhotafl^divilie^,  the  most  iUuslrious  was  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  styled  the  Angelical  Doctor.  Seventeen  folio  volumes  not 
only  testify  JUs  tednstry,^  even  his  genius.  He  was  a  great  man 
tested  all  his  life  with  making  ttie  charades  of  metaphysics. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner  has  favoured  me  with  a  notice 
of  his  greatest  work— his  "  Sum  of  all  Theology,"  Summa  totius 
Theohgice,  Paris,  t$l$.  Jt  is  a  metaphysicological  treatise,  or 
the  most  abstruse  metaphysics  of  theology.  It  occupies  above 
1250  Mo  pages ,  of  very  small  close  print  in  double  colunms.  It 
may  be  worth  no^ng  tbQt  to  this  work  are  appended  19  folio  pages 
of  douUe  ccdumns  of  errata,  and  afK)ut  200  of  additional  index! 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  an  Aristotelian  form  *,  the  diifieulties  or 
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questions  are  proposed  first,  and  the  answers  are  then  appended. 
There  are  168  articles  on  Love — 358  on  Angels — ^200  on  the  Soiil — 
85  on  Demons — 161  on  the  Intellect— 134  on  Law — 3  on  the  Cala- 
menia— 237  on  Sins— 17  on  Virginity,  and  others  on  a  variety  of 
topics. 

The  scholastic  free  is  covered  with  prodigal  foliage ,  hut  is  barren 
of  fruit ;  and  when  the  scholastics  employed  themselves  in  solving 
the  deepest  mysteries,  their  philosophy  became  nothing  more  than 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Aquinas  has  com- 
posed 358  articles  on  angels ,  of  which  a  few  of  the  heads  have  been 
cuUed  for  the  reader. 

He  treats  of  angels,  their  substance,  orders,  offices,  natures, 
habits ,  etc. — as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  old  experienced  angel ! 

Angels  were  not  before  the  world !      '  • 

Angels  might  have  been  bdbre  the  world ! 

Angels  were  created  by  God — ^They  were  created  immediately 
by  him — ^They  were  created  in  the  Empyrean  sky— They,  were 
created  in  grace — ^They  were  created  in  imperfect  beatitude.  After  a 
severe  chain  of  reasoning ,  he  shows  that  angels  are  incorporeal 
compared  to  us ,  but  corporeal  compared  to  God. 

An  angel  is  composed  of  action  and  potentiality ;  the  more  supe- 
rior he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  They  have  not  matter  pro- 
perly. Every  angel  diifers  fh)m  another  angel  in  qpecies.  An  ang^ 
is  of  the  same  species  as  a  soul.  Angels  have  not  naturally  a  body 
united  to  them.  They  may  assume  bodies*,  but  tl^y  do  not  want  to 
assume  bodies  for  themselves ,  but  for  us.      ' 

The  bodies  assumed  by  angeb  ace  of  thick  air. 

The  bodies  they  assume  have  not  the  natural  virtues  which  they 
show,  nor  the  operations  of  life,  but  those  which  are  common  to 
inanimate  things. 

An  angel  may  be  the  same  with  a  body. 

In  the  same  body  there  are ,  the  soul  formrify  giving  being,  and 
operating  natural  operations;  and  the  angel  operating  supernatural 
operations. 

Angeb  administer  and  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 

God ,  an  angel ,  and  the  soul ,  are  not  contained  in  space ,  but  con- 
tain it. 

Many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  in  space  is  nothing  else  than  different 
contacts  of  different  successive  places. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  is  a  succession  of  his  different  operations. 

His  motion  may  be  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  he  will. 

The  continuous  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  through  every 
medium ,  but  may  be  discontinuous  wittiout  a  medium. 
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The  Ydocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  his  strength,  hut  according  to  his  will. 

Themotionof  theifluminationof  an  angel  is  threefold,  orcircu- 
lar,  straight,  and  oMiqae. 

In  (his  account  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  we  are  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  description -of  Milton,  who  marks  it  by  a  continuous  mo- 
tion^ 

**  SmooCh-sUdliig  widMMt  step.*' 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  merry  with  Aquinas's  angels  may 
find  them  in  Martinus  Scriblerus ,  in  Ch.  VII.  who  inquires  if  angels 
pass  from  one  exbreme  to  another  without  going  through  the  middle? 
And  if  angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morning?  How  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle ,  without  Jostling 
one  another? 

All  the  questions  in  Aquinas  are  answered  with  a  subtlety  of  dis- 
UnctiiHi  more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember  than  many  pro* 
blems  in  Euclid ;  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  best  might  still  be  selected 
for  youth  as  curious  exercises  of  the  understanding.  However,  a 
great  part  of  these  peculiar  productions  are  loaded  with  the  most 
trifliog ,  irrererend ,  and  eyen  scandalous  discussions.  Even  Aquinas 
could  grayely  debate.  Whether  Christ  was  not  an  Hermaphrodite? 
Whether  there  are  excrements  inPsaradise?  Whether  the  pious  at  the 
resurrection  will  rise  vith  their  bowels?  Others  agahi  debated — 
Whether  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
shape  of  a  serpent,  of  a  doye,  of  a  man ,  or  of  a  woman?  Did  he 
seem  to  be  young  or  old?  In  what  dress  was  he?  Was  his  garment 
while  or  of  two  colours?  Was  his  linen  clean  or  foul?  Did  he  appear 
ID  the  morning,  noon,  or  evening?  What  was  the  colour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary!8  hair?  Was  she  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  and 
liberal  arts?  Had  she  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Sen- 
leooes,  and  aU  it  contains?  that  is,  Peter  liombard's  compilation 
from  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  written  1200  years  after  her  death. 
— ^But  these  are  only  trifling  matters  ^  they  also  agitated,  Whether 
when  during  her  conception  the  Virgin  was  seated,  Christ  too  was 
seated;  and  whether  when  she  lay  down ,  Christ  also  lay  down.  The 
foUowing  question  was  a  favourite  topic  for  discussion ,  and  the  acu- 
lest  logicians  never  resolved  it :  ^^  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market 
with  a  rope  tied  about  its  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by  a 
man ,  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to  market  by  the  rope  or  the 
man?'' 

In  the  tenth  century",  after  long  and  ineCTectual  controversy 
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abottf  the  real  presence  of  Ghrisl  ifi  the  Saeramefit,  they  at  length 
uniyersally  agreed  to  rign  a  peace.  This  mutual  forbearance  must 
not  however  be  ascribed  to  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  those  times. 
It  .was  mere  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  reasoning  which  Icept  the 
peace,  and  deterred  them  firom  entering  intb  debates  to  which  they 
at  length  (band  themsehes  unequal ! 

Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  IL,  laments  the  unhappy 
effects  of  the  scholastic  philoM^y  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  The  minds  of  men  were  turned  from  classical  studies  to  the 
subtilties  of  school  divinity,  which  Rome  encouraged  as  more  pro- 
fitable for  the  maintenance  of  her  doctrines.  It  was  a  grefat  misfor- 
tune to  religion  and  to  learning ,  that  men  of  such  acute  understand- 
ing as  Abelard  and  Lombard ,  who  might  have  done  much  to  reform 
the  errors  of  the  church ,  and  to  restore  science  in  Europe ,.  should 
have  depraved  both ,  by  applying  their  admirable  parts  to  weave  these 
cobwebs  of  sophistry,  and  to  confound  the  clear  simplicity  of  evange- 
lical truths  by  a  false  philosophy  and  a  captious  logic. 

FAME  CONTEMNED. 

All  ihen  are  fond  of  glory,  and  even  those  phUosophers  who 
write  against  that  ndb\e  passion  prefix  their  names  to  their  own 
works.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  authors  of  two  religious 
booh,  universally  received,  have  concealed  their  names  from  the 
world.  The  ^^  Imitation  of  Christ''  is  attributed ,  without  any  autho- 
rity, to  Thomas  A'Kempis-,  and  the  author  of  the  ^^  Whole  Duty  of 
Man''  still  remains  undiscovered.  Millidns  of  their  books  have  been 
dispersed  in  fiie  christian  worid. 

To  have  revealed  their  names ,  would  have  given  them  as  much 
worldly  flame  as  any  moralist  has  obtained — but  they  contemned  it  I 
Their  religion  was  raised  above  all  worldly  passions !  Some  profane 
writers  indeed  have  also  6oncealed  their  names  to  great  woits,  but 
their  motives  Were  of  a  very  dififerent  cast. 

THE  SIX  FOLLIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Nothing  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects  as  an  intense 
applicafion  to  any  one  of  Biese  six  filings  :  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle-,  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube ;  fiie  Perpetual  Motion ;  the 
Philosophical  Stone ;  Magic  ^  and  Judicial  Astrology.  ^^  It  is  proper, 
however,"  Fontenelle  remarks,  ^^  to  apply  one's  sdf  to  these  inqui- 
ries -,  because  we  find ,  as  we  proceed,  many  vahiable  discoveries  of 
which  we  were  before  ignorant."  The  same  thought  Coiriey  has  ap- 
plied, in  an  address  to  his  mistress,  thus— 
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*'  AbliiMigii  I  lUbk  tho«  sever  will  be  Ibund, 
Tct  rm  re«olv^  to  iearcb  for  thee : 
Tbe  search  iUelf  rewards  the  pains. 

So  though  tbe  ch jmist  his  great  secret  nuss , 
(  For  neither  it  in  art  nor  natnrc  b) 

Tet  tbihigs  wdl  wtttb  his^il  he  gaiae;  , 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
l^ith  good  uosooght  ^peruneots  by  the  way.** 

The  same  thought  fe  in  Donne;  perhaps  Gowley  did  not  suspect 
that  he  was  an  imitator;  FonteneDe  could  not  have  read  either;  he 
stnick  out  the  thought  by  his  own  reflection.  61aui)er  searched  long 
and  deeply  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  though  he  did  not 
find ,  yet  in  his  researches  he  discovered  a  very  usefhl  purging  salt , 
which  bears  his  name. 

Maopertuis  observes  on  the  Philosophical  Stone ,  that  we  cannot 
prove  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it,  but  we  can  easily  see  the 
folly  of  those  who  employ  their  time  and  money  in  seeking  for  it. 
This  price  is  too  great  to  counterbalance  the  Utile  probability  of  suc- 
ceeding in  it.  However  it  is  still  a  bantling  of  modem  chemistry,  who 
has  nodded  very  affectionately  on  it! — Of  the  Perpetual  Motion, 
he  shows  ttie  impossibility,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally received.  On  ftie  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  he  says  he  caniSot 
decide  if  this  prof^lem  be  resolvaMe  or  not  :  but  he  observes,  that 
it  is  very  useless  to  search  for  it  any  more ;  since  we  have  arrived  by 
approiiination  to  such  a  point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a  large  circle^ 
snch  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  describes  round  the  sun ,  the 
geometrician  will  not  mistake  by  flie  thickness' of  a  hair.  The  quad- 
rature of  flie  circle  is  still,  however,  a  favourite  game  of  some 
visionaries ,  and  several  are  still  imagining  that  they  have  discovered 
the  perpetual  motion ;  the  Italians  nick-name  them  mauo  perpe- 
too;  and  Bekker  teDs  us  of  the  fate  of  one  Hartmann  of  Leipsic, 
who  was  in  such  despair  at  having  past  his  life  so  vainly,  in  study- 
ing the  perpetual  motion,  that  at  length  he  hanged  himself! 

IMITATORS. 

Some  writers,  uso^  pedants,  imagine  that  they  can  supply 
by  ^bB  labours  of  industry  the  deQciencies  of  nature.  Paulus  Manu- 
ttns  fin^iueafly  spent  a  month  in  writing  a  single  letter.  He  affected 
lo  imitate  Cicero.  But  although  he  painfhfly  attained  to  something 
of  the  elegance  of  his  style,  destitute  of  the  native  graces  of  unaf- 
fected composition ,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Erasmus  f>antered  in 
\m  dceroTiianus ,  as  so  slavishly  devoted  to  Cicero's  style ,  that 
fiiey  ridiculously  emplo^red  the  utmost  precautions  when  they  were 
seiacd  by  a  Qceronian  fit  The  Nosopon^s  of  Erasmus  telb  us  of 
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his  devotion  to  Cicero*,  of  his  three  indues  to  all  his  words,  and  his 
never  writing  but  in  the  dead  of  night ;  employing  months  upon  a 
few  lines,  and  lus  religious  veneration  for  words,  with  his  total 
indifference  about  the  sense. 

Le  Brun ,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  singiAir  instance  of  sach  unhappy  imi- 
tation. He  was  a  Latin  poet ,  and  his  themes  were  religious.  He 
formed  the  extravagant  project  of  substituting  a  religious  FirgU 
and  Ovid  merely  by  adapting  his  works  to  their  tiUes.  His  Chris-- 
tian  f^irgil  consists^  like  the  Pagan  Yi^gil  oi  Eclogues,  Gear- 
gics ,  and  of  an  Epic-6i  twelve  boo|^,  with  this  difference,  that 
devotional  subjects  are  substituted  for  (fabulous  ones.  His  epic  is  the 
Ignaciad,  or  the  pilgrimage  of  Saint  IgnatiUs.  His  Christian  Quid 
is  in  the  same  taste;  every  thing  wears  a  new  face.  The  Epistles 
are  pious  ones ;  the  Fasti  are  the  fix  days  of  the  Creation  *,  the 
Elegies  are  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  a  poem  on  the  Loi^e 
of  God  is  substituted  for  the  An  of  Love;  and  the  history  of  some 
Conversions  supplies  the  place  of  the  Metamorp/ioses!  This  Jesuit 
would,  no  doubt,  have  approved  oi^jamily  Shakespeare! 

A  poet  of  far  different  character,  the  elegant  Sannaiarius,  has 
done  much  the  same  thing  in  his  poem.  De  partu  Firginis.  The 
same  servile  imitation  of  ancient  taste  appears.' It  professes  to  cele- 
{)rate  the  birUi  of  Christ,  yet  his  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  it  \ 
The  f^irgin  herself  is  styled  spes  deorrnn!  "The  hope  of  the 
Gods!"  The  Incarnation  is  predicted *by  Proteus!  The  Virgin , 
instead  of  consulting  the  sacred  writing^,  reads  the  SybiUine 
oracles!  Her  aiten<j|^nts  are  Dryads,  rfereids,  etc.  This  mons- 
trous mixture  of  polytheism  with  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  ap- 
peared in  every  tiling  he  had  about  him.  In  a  chapel  at  one  of  his 
country  seats  he  had  two  stahies  placed  at  his  tOHib,  Apollo  and 
Minerva;  catholic  piety  found  no  difficulty  in  the  present  case,  as 
well  as  in  innumerable  others  of  the  same  kind ,  to  inscribe  the 
statue  of  Apollo  with  the  name  of  David,  and  that  of  Minerva 
with  the  female  one  of  Judith  ! 

Seneca,  in  his  114th  Epistte,  gives  a  curious  literary  anecdote 
of  the  sort  of  imitation  by  which  an  inferior  mind  becomes  the  mon- 
key of  an  original  writer.  At  Rome,  when  Sallust  was  the  fashion- 
able writer,  short  sentences,  uncommon  words,  and  an  obscvtB 
brevity,  were  affected  as  so  many  elegancies.  Arruntius,  who  wrote 
tl^e  history  of  the  Punic  Wars ,  painfully  laboured  to  imitate  Sallust. 
Expressions  which  are  rare  in  Sallust  are  frequent  in  Arruntius, 
and,  of  course,  without  the  motive  that  induced  Sallust  to  ^opt 
them.  What  rose  natur^jlly  under  the  pen  of  the  great  historian,  the 
minor  one  must  have  run  after  wiUi  a'  ridiculous  anxiety.  Seneca 
adds  several  instances  of  the  servile  affectation  of  Arruntius,  which 
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seem  much  tike  ttiose  we  oaee  had  of  Johnson ,  by  the  undiscerning 
befd  of  his  apes.  * 

One  cannot  but  smOe  at  these  imitdtors ;  we  have  abounded  with  . 
tbem.  In  the  days  of  Churchill,  every  month  produced  an  effusion 
which  tolerably  imitated  his  slovenly  versification ,  his  coarse  invec- 
tive, and  his  careless  mediocrity — ^but  the  genius'  remained  with  the 
English  Juvenal.  Sterne  had  his  countless  multitude,  and  in  Field- 
log's  time,  Tom  Jones  produced  more  bastards  in  wit  than  the 
author  could  Qi¥er  suspect.  To  sifch  literary  echoes,  the  reply  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  one  who  prided  himself  on  imitating  the  notes 
or  Ik  nightingale  may  br  nj^tlied;  ''  I  prefer  the  nightingale 
iiewJf  I  ^^  Even  tlie  most  sucif  ^sful  of  this  imitating  tribe  must  be 
dmmtd  to  share  the  Tate  or  Silius  Italicus  in  his  cold  imitation  of 
1  irgil ,  and  Cawthorne  in  his  empty  harmony  of  P6pe. 

To  aJJ  tlK-^e  imitators  I  tiiuf^i  apply  an  Arabian  anecdote.  Ebn  Saad, 
one  of  _^ralu)uicrs  ainiinueusuii ,  when  writing  what  th*  prophet  die- 
lalGd,  cried  out  by  way  of  aditiiration — ^^  Blessed  be  God  the  best 
Cnalor!''  Maliomet  approved  of  the  expression,  and  desired  him 
to  write  ttiosf*  words  df»wn  as  part  of  the  inquired  passage. — ^The 
conseqaenee  was ,  (hat  IThn^Sanr!  i)egan  to  think  himself  as  great  a 
prophet  as  his  master^^and  took  upon  himself  to  imitate  the  Koran 
accordmg  to  his-ilancy;  but  the  imitator  ggt  himself  into  trouble , 
and  only  escaped  with  life  by  falling  on  his  knees ,  and  solemnly 
swearing  he  would  never  again  imitate  the  Koran ,  for  which  he  was 
sensible  God  had  never  created  hun. 

CICERO'S  PUNS. 

"I  SHOUU>, "  says  Menage,  "  have  received  great  pleasure  to 
have  conversed  with  Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  his  time.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  very  agreeable  in^  conversation,  since  even  Ceesar  care- 
fully collected  his  bon  mots.  Cicero  has  boasted  of  the  great  actions 
he  has  done  for  his  coanfay,  because  there  itf  no  vanity  in  exulting 
in  the  perfcnmance  of  our  duties  *,  but  he  has  not  boasted  that  he  was 
the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his  age ,  though  he  certainly  was  ^  be-^ 
cause  nothing  is  .more  disgusting  than  to  exult  in  our  intellectual 
powers." 

Whatever  were  the  bon  mots  of  Cicero,  of  which  few  have  come 
down  to  us ,  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  was  an  inveterate  punster  :  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  ready  with  them  than  with  repartees. 
He  said  to  a  senator,  who  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  "  Rem  acu  teti-^ 
gisti.'"  You  have  touched  it  sharply  ^  acu  means  sharpness  as  well 
as  the  point  of  a  needle.  To  the  son  of  a  cook^  "  Ego  quoque  tibi 
jure  faxfebo.''  The  ancients  pronounced  coce  and  quoque  like 
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co'ke,  which  dludes  lo  the  Latin  cocus,  cock ,  besides  the  ambi- 
guity oljure ,  which  applies  to  broth  or  Imv—jus.  A  SiciUan  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Jew,  attempted  to  get  the  cause  of  Yerres  into  his 
own  hands  ^  Cicero,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  oreatore  of  the  great 
culprit,  opposed  him ,  observing  *<  What  has  a  Jew  to  no  with 
swine's  flesh?  "  The  Romans  called  a  boar  pig  Ferres.  I  regret  to 
afford  a  respectable  aufliority  for  forensic  puns ;  ho^eyer,  to  have 
degraded  his  adversaries  by  such  petty  personalities,  only  proves 
that  Cicero's  taste  was  not  exquisite. 

There  is  something  very  original  in  Montaigne's  censure  of  Cicero. 
Cotton's  translation  is  admirable. 

^'  Boldly  to  confess  the  truth,  bis  w^y  of  writing,  and  that  of  ril 
other  lohg-winded  authoi^ ,  appears  to  me  very  tedious  \  fbr  his 
preface,  definitions,  divisions,  and  etymologies,  take  up  the  greatest 
part  of  his  work :  whatever  ttiere  id  of  liib  and  marrow,  is  smothered 
and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When  I  have  spent  an  hour  hi  reading 
him ,  which  is  a  great  deal  for  me ,  and  recollect  what  I  have  thence 
extracted  of  juice  and  substance,  for  the  most  part  I  fhid  nothing 
but  wind :  for  held  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve  to  his 
purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  properly  help  to  loose  the  knot 
I  would  untie.  Fbr  me ,  who  only  desired  to  become  more  vrise ,  not 
more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aristotelian  disquisitions 
of  poets  are  of  no  use.  t  look  for  good  and  solid  reasons  at  the  first 
dash.  I  am  for  discourses  that  give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of 
the  do^bt ',  his  languish  about  the  subject ,  and  delay  our  expectation. 
Those  are  proper  for  the  schools,  for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit , 
where  we  have  leisure  to  nod^  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  It  is 
necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  Judged ,  whom  a  man  has  a 
design ,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his  cause  \  to  children 
and  common  people ,  to  whom  a  man  must  say  all  he  can.  I  would 
not  have  ah  author  make  it  his  business  to  render  me  attentive  -,  or 
that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times  0/e^/as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do. 

^^As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion  that,  learning 
excepted ,  he  had  no  great  natural  parts.  He  was  a  good  citiien ,  of 
an  affable  nature ,  as  all  fat  heavy  men— <g^ra5  et  gausseurs  are  the 
words  hi  the  original,  meaning  perhaps  broad  Jokers,  f«r  Cicero 
was  not  M.  >^such  as  he  was ,  usually  are;  but  given  to  ease ,  and 
had  a  mighty  share  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how 
to  excuse  him  fbr  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be  published.  Tis  no 
great  imperfection  to  write  ill  verses;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  nol 
to  be  able  to  Judge  how  unworthy  bad  verses  were  of  the  glory  of 
his  name.  For  what  concerns  his  eloquence ,  that  is  totally  out  of 
comparison,  and  I  believe  will  never  be  equalled." 
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PREFACES. 

A  puvACE,  being  the  ^ilraiioe  to  a  book,  sheold  inrite  by  \H 
taotj.  An  idegant  porch  aniMHiDbes  thespleiidoor  of  the  interior.  I 
hue  olMerted  VbBfi  ordiBmrj  readers  skip  oter  Iheae  little  elaborate 
eonqpositfoni.  The  laittes  consider  them  as  ao  flMtiy  pi^es  IM 
Blight  better  be  employed  in  the  addition  of  a  pictttreaqoeMeile,  or 
atender  Mter  to  their  noreia.  Fat  my  fiart  I  alwaya gather  amuse- 
ment firom  a  preftce^  be  itoifkwardly  or  sUlftiUy  written;  for  dul- 
ness,  or  impertinence,  may  raise  a  laugh  for  a  page  or  two.  A  preface 
is  flkvqaetttty  a  superior  compo^on  to  the  work  Itself  v  for,  long 
beftMre  the  days  of  J<An8<m ,  it  had  been  a  custom  with  many  authors 
io  solicit  for  this  department  of  theh*  work  the  ornamental  contribu- 
tion of  a  man  of  genius.  (Icero  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  that  he  had 
a  Tohime  of  prefixes  or  introduction^  always  ready  by  him  to  be 
ased  38  circumstances  required.  These  mist  have  been  like  our 
perMHcal  essays.  A  good  prefiice  to  as  essential  to  put  the  reader 
imo  good  huhioiil^,  as  a  good  prologue  is  to  a  play,  or  a  fine  symphony 
to  an  opera,  cohtfldnittg  something  analogous  to  the  work  itself;  so 
that  we  i&ay  IM  its  want  as  a  desire  not  eMwhere  to  be  gratified. 
The  Italians  can  iht  preftMM  la  saba  del  libro,  the  sauce  of  the 
book^ttid  if  well  seasoned  it  creates  an  appetite  in  the  reader  to  de- 
vour Ghe  book  itself.  A  preface  badly  composed  prejudices  the  reader 
against  the  work.  Authors  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  these  Uitle 
iotrodnctions ;  some  can  compose  yohimes  more  skilfully  than  pre- 
bees  J  and  others  can  finish  a  prefiice  who  couki  never  be  capable 
of  finiahing  a  book. 

On  a  terj  elegant  ][>reface  prefixed  to  an  ill-written  book ,  it  was 
ofiaerreil  that  they  ohghi  never  to  have  come  together^  but  a  saT^ 
cMie  wit  remarkM  that  he  coosidered  such  marriages  w6fe  allow- 
aHe,  Ibr  they  were  hot  ofKiti, 

\xk  prefaces  an  affected  haughtiness  or  an  affected  humility  are 
alike  de^cable.  There  is  a  deficient  dignity  in  Robertson's ;  but  the 
bangfatiness  is  now  to  our  purpose.  ThUi  is  called  by  the  fVench 
"  la  morgue  litteraire,y*'  the  surly  pomposity  of  literature.  It  Is 
sometfanes  used  by  writers  who  have  succeeded  in  their  first  work, 
while  flie  Cailure  of  their  subsequent  iMt>ductions  appears  to  have 
given  them  a  literary  hypochondriasm.  Dr.  Armstrong,  after  his 
Oas&M  poeih,  beVer  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  public  for  not 
nefiahlng  his  barren  labours.  In  the  pre/ace  to  his  lively ''  Sketches'' 
he  teib  us,  ^^  he  could  give  them  much  bolder  strokes  as  well  as 
more  deUcale  touches ,  but  that  he  dreads  the  danger  (^'writing 
too  well,  and  feels  the  value  of  his  own  labour  too  sensibly  to  bestow 
it  upon  the  mobility''  This  is  pure  milk  compared  to  the  gall  in  the 
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pr^oce  to  his  poems.  There  he  tells  us,  ^^  that  at  last  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  them!  What  he  has  destroyed  would,  pro- 
bably enough ,  have  been  belter  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
readers.  But  he  has  always  mjost  heartily  despised  their  opinion,'''' 
These  prefaces  renund  one  of  the  prologi  galeati,  prefaces  with  a 
helmet !  as  St.  Jerome  entitles  the  one  to  his  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  armed  prefaces  were  formeiiy  very  common  in  the  age  <tf 
literary  controversy,  for  half  the  business  of  an  author  consisted  then, 
either  in  replying,  or  anticipating  aT reply,  to  tfie  attacks  of  his 
opponent. 

Prefoces  ought  to  foe  dated  \  as  these  become,  after  a  series  of 
editions,  leading  and  useful  circumstances  in  literary  history. 

Fuller  with  quaint  humour  observes  on  Indexes —  "An  Index 
is  a  necessary  implement ,  and  no  impediment  of  a  iMX>k ,  except  in 
the  same  sense  wherein  the  carriages  of  ah  army  are  termed  Impe- 
dimenta.  Without  this,  a  large  author  is  but  a  labyrinth  without  a 
clue  to  direct  the  reader  therein.  I  confess  there  is  a  Idky  kind  of 
learning  which  is  only  Indical^  when  scholars  (like  adders  which 
only  bite  the  horse's  heels)  nibble  but  at  the  tables,  which  are  ceilces 
librorum,  neglecting  the  f)ody  of  the  book.  But  though  the  idle  de- 
serve no  crutches  (let  not  a  staff  be  used  by  them,  but  on  them),  pity 
it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  the  benefit  thereof,  and  industiious 
scholars  prohibited  the  accommodation  of  .an  index,  most  used  by 
those  who  most  pretend  to  contemn  it.'^ 
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There  is  some  prob^ility  that  this  art  originated  in  China ,  where 
it  was  practised  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Some  Euro- 
pean traveller  might  have  imported  the  hint.  That  the  Romans  did 
not  practise  the  art  of  printing  cannot  but  excite  our  astoni^ment, 
since  they  actually  used  it,  unconscious  of  their  rich  possession.  I 
have  seen  Roman  stereotypes ,  or  printing  immoveable  types  with 
which  they  stamped  theiiv  pottery.  How  in  daily  practising  the  art, 
though  confined  to  this  object ,  it  did  not  occur  to  so  ingenious  a 
people  to  print  their  literary  works ,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Did  the  wise  and  grave  senate  dread  those  inconveniences  which 
attend  its  indiscriminate  use?  Or  perhaps  they  did  not  care  to  deprive 
so  large  a  body  of  Scribes  of  their  business.  Not  a  hint  of  the  art  itself 
appears  in  their  writings. 

Where  first  the  art  of  printing  was  di^overed,  they  only  made 
use  of  one  side  of  a  leaf  ^  they  had  not  yet  found  out  the  expedient  of 
impressing  the  other.  Afterwards  they  thought  of  pasting  thei)lank 
sides ,  which  made  tliem  appear  like  one  leaf.  Their  blocks  were 
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Ittde  of  soft  "vroods,  and  their  letters  jrere  carved;  but  firequently 
breaking,  the  expense  and  (rouble  of  canring  and  gluing  new  letters 
suggested  our  moveable  types,  which  have  produced  an  ahnost  mi- 
racokms  celerity  in  this  art.  Our  modern  stereotype  consists  of  entire 
pages  in  solid  blocks  of  metal ,  and ,  riot  being  liable  to  break  like  the 
softwood  at  first  used ,  is  prc^tably  empk>yed  for  works  which  require 
la  be  frequently  reprinted.  Printing  in  carved  blocks  of  wood  must 
bare  gfeatty  retarded  the  progress  of  universal  knowledge :  for  one 
set  of  types  coold  only  have  produced  one  work  whereas  it  now 
serves  for  hundreds. 

When  thenr  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious ,  ttiey  omitted 
to  print  the  initial  letter  of  a  chapter,  they  left  that  blank  space  to 
be  painted  or  illuminated ,  to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Several 
ancient  volumes  of  ttiese  early  times  have  been  found  where  these 
letters  are  wanting ,  as  they  neglected  to  have  them  painted. 

The  initial  carved  letter,  which  is  generally  a  fine  wood-cut , 
among  our  printed  books ,  is  evidently  a  remains  or  imitation  of 
these  ornaments.  Among  the  very  earliest  books  printed ,  which 
were  religious^  the  Poor  Man's  Bible  has  wooden  cuts  in  a  coarse 
style ,  without  the  least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes ,  and  these 
ftiBf  inelegantly  daubed  over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illu* 
ininating,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  costly  missals  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum. 
Specimens  of  Oiese  rude  efforts  of  illuminated  prints  may  be  seen  in 
Slrott's  Bictionary  of  Engravers.  The  Bodleian  library  possesses  the 
origiDals. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be  distinguished  the 
various  sj^endid  editions  of  Primers y  or  Prayer-books.  These 
were  embellished  with  cuts  finished  in  a  most  elegant  taste :  many 
of  them  were  grotesque  or  obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel  is  re- 
presented crowning  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father  himself 
assisling  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  St.  Michael  is  overcoming 
Satan;  and  sometimes  St  Anthony  is  attacked  by  various  devils  of 
most  chunsy  forms-— not  of  the  grotesque  and  limber  family  of 
(Moll 

Printing  was  gradually  practised  throughout  Europe  from  the 
year  1440  to  1508.  Caiton  and  his  successor  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
were  our  own  earliest  printers.  Gaxton  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
iho,  in  1464 ,  being  sent  by  Edward  IV,  to  negociate  a  commer- 
cial treaty  witti  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  returned  to  his  country  with 
Qus  invaluabte  art.  Notwithstanding  his  mercantile  habits  ,  he  pos- 
seKed  a  literary  taste ,  and  his  first  work  was  a  translation  from  a 
ftench  historical  miscellany. 
The  tradition  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus  was  said  to  have 
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been  derived  firom  the  odcji  circumstance^  in  which  the  BiU^  of 
the  first  printer,  Fust,  app&u^  to  the  world;  but  if  Dr.  Faustus 
and  Faustus  the  printer  are  two  different  pers(ms ,  the  tradition 
becomes  suspicious ,  though ,  in  some  respects ,  it  has  a  foundation 
in  truth.  When  Fust  had  discovered  this  new  art ,  and  printed  off 
HI  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  BiUe  to  imitate  those  wliich 
were  conunonly  sold  as  MSS,  h^  updertook  th^  sale  of  them  at 
IHiris.  It  was  bis  interesi  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to  pass  off 
bis  printed  copies  for  MSS.  But ,  enabled  to  sell  his  BiUas  at  sixty 
crowns ,  while  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred ,  this  raised 
universal  astonishioeiit ;  and  still  more  when  he  produced  cofMOs  as 
&st  as  they  nere  wanted ,  and  ^en  lowered  his  {nice.  The  uni^ 
formity  of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder.  Inlbrmatians  wer^ 
given  in  to  the  magistrates  against  him  as  a  magician ;  and  in 
searching  his  lodgings  a  great  number  of  coj^es  were  foimd.  The 
red  ink ,  and  Fust's  red  ink  is  peculiarly  brilliant,  which  embel- 
lished his  c<^ies,  was  said  to  be  his  blood ;  and  it  was  solemnljr 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  wijtti  the  devil.  Fust  at  length  was 
oWged,  to  save  hims^  firom  a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  who  discharged  him  tiom  all  prosacutiop  in 
consideration  of  this  useful  invention. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  establisbj9d,  it  [>ecanie  the  {^ory  of 
the  Learned  to  be  correctors  of  Ihe  press  to  eminent  printers.  Phy- 
sicians ,  lawyers ,  and  bishops  themselves  occuftf ed  this  department 
The  printers  then  added  frequently  to  their  names  those  of  the  cor- 
rectors of  the  press ;  and  editions  were  then  valued  according  to 
ihe  abilities  of  the  oorreotor. 

The  prices  of  books  in  these  limes  were  cbns^ered  as  an  object 
worthy  of  the  animadversions  of  the  highest  powers.  This  Anxiety 
in  favour  of  the  studious  appears  from  a  privilege  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
to  Aldus  Manutius  for  printing  Yarro,  d^ed  1553)  s»gn^4  Cardinal 
^embo.  Aldus  is  exhorted  to  put|a  moderate  price  on  Jlhe  work , 
lest  the  Pqpe  should  withdraw  Ihe  privilege,  and  accord  it  to 
others. 

Robert  Stephens^  one  of  the  early  printers,  surpassed  in  qor- 
rectness  those  who  exercised  the  same  profession. 

It  is  said  that  to  render  his  editions  immaculate ,  he  hung  up  the 
prooCs  in  public  places,  and  generously  recompensed  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  detect  any  errata. 

Plantin ,  though  a  learned  man ,  is  more  famous  as  a  printer. 
His  printing-rofilce  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand 
building  was  the  chief  ornament  of -the  city  of  Antwerp.  Bfagnificent 
in  ils  structure ;  it  presented'  to  the  spectator  a  countless  number 
of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all  sizes,  matrixes  to  cast 
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UteffS,  and  «|1  otber  priiiUiig  materials ^  wbkh  Baillet  assures  us 
amoiiDted  to  immense  sums. 

Id  Italy,  the  Ibree  Manulii  were  more  solieiloas  of  correctness 
aod  iliostrations  than  of  (be  beauty  of  tbeir  printing.  They  were 
anbiUouB  of  the  character  of  the  scholar,  not  of  the  printer. 

It  is  much  to  Jbe  regretted  that  our  publiah»B  are  not  literary 

men.  Among  the  learned  printers  fonnerly  a  bock  was  yahied 

because  it  canoe  trom  the  presses  of  an  Aldus  or  a  Stephens ;  and 

eren  in  our  time  the  names  of  Bowyer  aod  Dodsiey  sanctioned  a 

work.  Pelision ,  in  his  hi^ory  of  the  French  academy,  mentions 

that  Camusat  was  selected  as  their  bookseller,  from  his  reputation 

fin-  publishing  only  valuable  works.  He  was  a  man  of  some  litera- 

lare  and  good  sense ,  and  rarely  printed  an  indifferent  work ;  when 

we  were  young  I  recollect  that  we  always  made  it  a  rule  to  purchase 

his  publications.  His  name  was  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  work. '' 

A  publifiher  of  this  icharacter  would  be  of  the  greatest  ulifity  to  the 

ttlerary  world  \  at  home  be  would  induce  a  number  ci  ingenious 

men  lo  become  authors,  for  it  would  be  honourable  to  be  inscribed 

in  his  catalogue;  and  it  wooU  be  a  direction  fbr  the  continental 

reader* 

So  valuable  an  union  of  learning  and  printing  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, last  The  printers  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  less 
cbarmed  with  glorj-  than  with  gain.  Their  correctors  and  their 
letters  efinced  as  little  delicacy  of  choice. 

The  invention  of  what  is  now  caOed  tlie  ludic  letter  in  printing 
VIS  made  by  AMus  Manutius ,  to  whom  learning  owes  much.  He 
observed  the  Miany  ineonveinenees  resulting  from  the  vast  number 
iiabbreinaUQns,  wiiich  were  then  so  frequent  atnang  thi'  piiniors  , 
Ibaf  a  boQ|[  was  difficidt  to  understand  -,  a  treatise  was  aclutilly 
aiitten  on  Ihe  act  of  reading  a  printed  book,  and  i\m  addres>)t^d  io 
%m  learned  I  He  contrived  an^expedient ,  by  which  tht^se  abhrevia- 1   ^ 
tinnsmg^  f)e  entirely  fot  rid  of,  and  yet  books  stjfTet  \Me  im  n  nse  I     ' 
in  boML  This  he  effected  by  introducing  what  is  now  caElod  the* 
Italic  kAler,  ttiottghit  it  foraneriy  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ae  imrenlor,  and  called  ithe  Aldine.  * 

*  ERRATA. 

Resides  the  ordinary  errata,  which  happen  in  printing  a  work, 
others  have  been  purposdy  committed  that  the  errata,  may  contain 
what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Wherever 
tbe  Inquisition  had  any  power,  particularly. at  Rome,  it  was  not 
alowed  to  employ  Ihe  word/atiAxn^  ox  fata,  in  any  book.  An  au- 
thor, desirous  of  using  the  latter  word ,  adroitly  invented  this 
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scheme :  he  had  prinled  in  his  bookjacta,  and ,  in  (he  errata,  h^ 
put ,  (or  facta,  rmdfata. 

Scarron  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another  occasion.  He  had 
composed  some  verses,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  this  dedi- 
cation.— A  GuHlemette y  Chienne  de  ma  Sceur;  bai  haying  a 
quarrel  with  his  sister,  he  maliciously  put  into  the  errata,  inslead 
of  Chienne  de  ma  Sceur,  read  ma  C/iienne  de  Sceur. 

LuUy  at  the  close  of  a  bad  prologue  ss^id,  the  word^/z  du  pro^ 
logue  was  an  erratum,  it  should  have  been^  du  prologue. 

In  a  book,  there  was  prinled ,  le  dohe  Morel.  A  wag  put  into 
the  errata,  for  le  docte  Morel,  read  le  docteur  Morel.  This 
Morel  was  not  the  first  docteur  not  docte. 

When  a  fanatic  published  a  mystical  work  full  of  unintelligiMe 
raptures ,  and  which  he  entitled  Les  Delices  de  Vf^sprit,  it  was 
proposed  to  print  in  his  errata ,  for  Delices,  read  Delires. 

The  author  of  an  idle  and  imperfect  book  ended  with  the  usual 
phrase  of  cetera  desiderantur,  one  altered  it  non  desiderantursed 
desunt;  the  rest  is  wanting,  but  not  wanted. 

At  the  close  of  a  silly  ^k ,  the  author  as  usual  printed  (he  word 
Finis.  — A  wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with  this  pointed  couplet : 

Fnris!  an  error,  or  a  lie,  taj  friend! 

In  writing  foolish  books— there  is  no  End! 

In  the  year  1561 ,  was  printed  a  work,  entitled  the  Anatomy  of  the 

Mass.  It  is  a  thin  octavo ,  of  172  pages,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an 

Errata  of  15  pages !  The  edilor,  a  pious  Monk ,  informs  us  that  a 

very  serious  reason  induced  him  to  undertake  this  task :  for  it  is, 

says  he ,  to  forestal  the  artifices  of  Satan.  He  supposes  that  (he 

Devil,  to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work,  employed  two  very  malicious 

frauds  :  the  first  fmfore  it  was  printed,  by  drenching  the  MS.  in  a 

1  kennel ,  and  having  reduced  it  to  a  most  pitiable  state ,  rendered  se- 

{  veral  parts  illegible  :  the  second ,  in  obliging  the  printers  to  commit 

•  such  numerous  blunders,  never  yet  equalled  in  so  small  a  work.  To 

combat  this  double  machination  of  Satan  he  was  obliged  careCully  to 

re-peruse  the  work ,  and  to  form  this  singular  list  of  the  blunders  of 

printers ,  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil.  All  this  he  relates  in  an 

advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Errata. 

A  furious  controversy  raged  between  two  famous  scholars  from  a 
very  laughable  but  accidental  Erratum ;  and  threatened  serious  con- 
sequences to  one  of  the  parties.  Flavigny  wrote  two  letters,  criticising 
rather  freely  a  polyglot  Bible  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  As 
this  learned  editor  had  sometimes  censured  the  labours  of  a  friend  oT 
Flavigny,  this  latter  applied  to  him  the  third  and  fifth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  printed  in  Latin.  Ycr.  3^ 
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Qidivides  fesUicam  in  ocviofratris  tui,  et  trabem  in  oculo 
tmmn'uides?yev.  5.  E/'iceprimiim  trabem  deocvhO  tuo,  et 
tunc  videbis  ejicerefestucam  de  ocvuofratris  tui.  EccheHensIs 
opens  his  reply  by  accusing  flavigny  of  an  enormous  crime  com- 
milted  in  t&is  passage ;  attempting  to  correct  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Evangelisl,  and  daring  to  reject  a  word ,  while  he  supplied  its  place 
bj  soother  as  impious  as  obscene/  This  crime ,  exaggerated  with 
all  the  Tinileiice  of  an  angry  declaimer,  closes  with  a  dreadAU  accu- 
sation. Flayigny's  morals  are  attacked,  and  his  reputation  overtun- 
ed  by  a  horrid  imputation.  Tet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is  only 
fiMmded  on  an  Erratum/  The  whole  arose  from  the  printer  having 
negligently  saff^^  the^rrt  fetter  of  the  word  Oculo  to  have  drop- 
ped firom  the  form  when  he  happened  to  touch  a  line  with  his  fin- 
ger, which  did  not  stand  sfraight !  He  published  another  letter  to  do 
away  the  imputation  of  Ecchellensis ;  but  thirty  years  afterwards  his 
rage  agaonst  the  ne^^gent  printer  was  not  extinguished  ^  the  Wits 
were  always  reminding  him  of  it. 

Of  ail  literary  blunders  none  equalled  that  of  the  edition  of  the  Yul- 
gate ,  by  Sixtus  T.  His  Holiness  careftilly  superintended  every  sheet 
»  it  passed  through  the  press ;  and ,  to  the  amazement  of  the  world, 
the  work  remained  withoutarival — it  swarmed  with  errata !  A  mul- 
titude' of  scraps  were  printed  to  paste  over  the  erroneous  pas- 
sages, in  order  to  give  the  true  text.  The  book  makes  a  whimsical 
appearance  with  these  patches ;  and  ttie  heretics  exulted  in  this  de- 
monstration of  papal  infoDibility !  The  copies  were  called  in,  and  vio- 
lent attempts  niade  to  suppress  it  *,  a  few  still  remain  for  the  raptures 
of  (he  biblical  collectors  ^  not  long  ago  the  bible  of  Sixtus  Y .  fetched 
above  sixty  guineas — not  too  much  for  a  mere  book  of  blunders ! 
The  workl  was  highly  amused  at  the  bull  of  the  editorial  Pope  pre- 
tied  lo  (he  first  volume ,  which  excommunicates  all  printers  who  in 
reprinting  the  work  should  make  any  alteration  in  the  text ! 

In  (be  version  of  ttie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  into  Uie  Etiiiopic  lan- 
guage ,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  errors ,  the  editors  allege  a  good- 
taHnoored  reason —  "  They  who  printed  ttie  work  could  not  read , 
and  we  could  not  print  -,  they  helped  us ,  and  we  helped  them ,  as  the 
bind  he^  the  blind." 

A  printer's  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  printing  at  her  house ,  one  night  took  an  opportunity  of  steal- 
ing into  the  office ,  to  alter  that  sentence  of  subjection  to  her  hus- 
band ,  pronounced  upon  Eve  in  Genesis ,  Chap.  3.  v.  16.  She  took 
out  ttie  two  first  letters  of  the  word  Herr  ,  and  substituted  Na  in 
Q^  ptoce,  thus  altering  the  sentence  from  ^'  and  he  shall  be  thy 
U)tD,"  (If err)  to  "  and  he  shall  be  thy  Fool,"  {Narr).  It  is 
sad  her  life  paid  for  ttiis  intentional  erratum  -,  and  that  some  se- 
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oreled  copies  of  this  edition  lia^e  been  bought  up  at  eflormow 
prices. 

We  have  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Vi- 
negar Bible;  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  the  20Ch  Chap,  of 
St.  Luke,  in  whidi "  Parable  of  the  Vineyard;'  is  printed  "  Pftr- 
aUe  of  the  Finegar.''  It  was  printed  in  1717,  at  the  Clarendon  press. 
We  haye  had  another,  where  ^^  Thou  shalt  conmiit  adultery  "  was 
printed ,  omitting  the  negation  ^  wh}ch  occasioned  the  archbishop  to 
lay  one  of  the  heayiest  penalties  on  the  Gompuiy  of  Stationers  that  was 
eyer  recorded  in  the  annals  of  literary  history. 

Herbert  Croft  used  to  complain  of  the  incorrectness  of  our  Engtt^ 
classics ,  as  reprinted  by  the  booksellers.  It  is  evident  some  stupid 
printer  often  changes  a  whole  text  intentionally.  The  fine  description 
by  Akenside  of  the  Pantheon ,  ^^  severely  great,''  not  being  un- 
derstood by  the  blockhead ,  was  printed  serenely  great.  Swift's  own 
edition  of  ^'  The  City  Shower,"  has  ^'  old  aches  throb."  Aches  is  i 
two  syllables ,  but  modern  printers ,  who  had  lost  (he  right  pronun- 
ciation, have  aches  as  one  syllable  -,  and  then,  to  complete  the  metre, 
have  foisted  in ''  aches  will  throb."  Thus  ^hat  the  poet  and  the  lin- 
guist wish  to  preserve  is  altered ,  and  finally  lost. 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  printer  of  Steevens's  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare ,  that  every  octavo  page  of  that  work ,  text  and  i 
notes,  contains  2680  distinct  pieces  of  metal  ]  which  in  a  sheet  amount  , 
to  42,880 — the  misplacing  of  any  one  of  which  would  inevitably  ^ 
cause  a  blunder !  With  this  curious  fact  before  us ,  the  accurate  stete  , 
of  our  printing ,  in  general ,  is  to  be  admired,  and  errata  ought  more  , 
flreely  to  be  pardoned  than  the  fastidious  minuteness  of  the  insect  eye  ^ 
of  certain  critics  has  allowed. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  a  classical  ^ 
author  does  exist ,  I  have  never  learnt ;  but  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  obtain  this  glorious  singularity — and  was  as  nearly  realised 
as  is  perhaps  possible  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  As  Lusiadas  of 
Camoens,  by  Don  Jose  Souza,  in  1817.  This  amateur  spared  no 
prodigality  of  cost  and  labour,  and  flattered  himself  that  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Didot ,  not  a  singte  typographical  error  should  be  found  ' 
in  that  splendid  volume.  But  an  error  was  afterwards  discoTered  in , 
some  of  the  copies ,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  word 
Lusitano  having  got  misplaced  during  the  working  of  one  of  the  ^ 
sheets.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  an  accident  or  mi^br-  ^ 
tun^^ rather  than  an  Erratum! 

One  of  the  most  remarkabte  complaints  on  errata  is  that  of  Bdw. 
Leigh,  appended  to  his  curious  treatise  '^  on  Religion  and  Learning.'' 
It  consists  of  two  folio  pages ,  in  a  very  minute  character,  and  exhi- 
bits an  incalculable  number  of  printer's  blunders.  ^<  We  haye  nol," 
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tettjs,  ^^PUmManor  Sl^hemanongst  us  -,  and  it  Ib  no  easy  Is^  to 
specify  the  chiefest  errata^  ftlse  Merpunctioiis  there  are  too  many ; 
iierealetfer  wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ;  a  syllable  too  much, 
€06  letter  for  ffiM>ther  ^  words  parted  where  they  should  be  joined-, 
wards  joined  which  ^lould  be  severed ;  words  misplaced  *,  chronolo- 
gioal  mistidces ,  etc/'  This  unfortunate  folio  was  printed  in  1656. 
Are  we  to  inS^  by  such  frequent  complaints  of  tbe  authors  of  that 
day,  Ihal  either  titey  did  not  reoeire  prooft  from  the  printers,  or 
yuit&e  printers  nefer  attmded  to  the  corrected  proofs  ?  Each  single 
erratm  seems  to  hive  been  (Sett  as  a  stab  to  the  literary  foeUngsof 
the  poor  anrthor! 

PATRONS. 

Authors  have  top  frequently  received  ill  treatment ,  even  from 
those  to  wlMna  they  dedicated  their  worlcs. 

Sooie  who  iielihurt  at  the  shameless  treatment  of  such  mock  M»- 
cenases  have  observed  (hat  no  writer  should  dedicate  his  works  but 
lo  Ms  noEiCDS;  as  was  practised  by  the  aiicients ,  who  usuitty  ad- 
dressed those  who  had  soticited  their  labours,  or  anhnated  their  pro- 
gress. Theodosius  Gaxa  had  no  other  recompense  for  having  in- 
scribed Co  Sixtos  IV.  his  translation  of  the  bock  of  AristoQe  on  the 
Nature  of  Animals ,  than  the  price  of  the  binding ,  which  this  chari- 
Iriile  flBther  of  the  church  munificently  bestowed  upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  JdylUums  with  loud  complaints  of  the  neglect 
of  his  patrons-,  and  Tasso  was  as  little  successiU  hi  his  dedications. 

Arioslo ,  in  presenting  his  Orlando  Furioso  to  Qie  Cardinal  d'Este, 
w»  gratified  with  the  bitter  sarcasm  of— ^^  Dwfe  diwolo  twete  pi- 
gUato  tarOe  coglionerie?''  Where  the  devil  have  you  found  aU 
thig  jMmsmise? 

When  the  French  historian  Duideix,  whose  pen  was  inched  feN 
liie,  presented  his  book  to  the  Dnke  d'Epemon,  this  Ateeenas,  turn- 
ing to  the  T?ope'%  Nuncio ,  who  was  present,  very  coarsely  eiclaim- 
ed — ^^  Gadedis!  ce  Monsieur  a  un  flux  enrag^,  il  chie  un  livre 
loulesleslofiesr' 

l%cnuon,*fiie  ardrat  author  of  the  SeafMMis,  having  extrava- 
gawtty  praised  a  person  of  rank,  who  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
uodeserviBg  of  euiogiums,  properly  emi^yed  his  p«i  in  a  so- 
lanm  leeaBtatioD  of  his  error.  A  very  different  conduct  from  that 
oTDiqileix,  who  alvrays  spoke  highly  of  Queen  Margaret  of  France 
for  a  litlie  plaoe  he  held  in  her  household  :  but  after  her  death , 
when  iSbe  place  became  extinct ,  spoke  of  her  iritti  all  the  freedom 
of  satire.  Such  is  too  often  the  character  of  some  of  ttie  Utarati, 
ooiy  dare  to  reveiJ  the  trutti  when  they  have  no  hiterest  to 
it 
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Poor  Mickle ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  (br  so  beautiftil  a  iFer- 
sion  of  Camoens'  Lusiad ,  having  dedicated  this  work ,  the  conti- 
nued labour  of  five  years ,  to  the  Duke  of  Bucclmigh ,  had  the 
mortification  to  find ,  by  the  discovery  of  a  friend ,  that  he  had 
kept  it  in  his  possession  three  weeks  before  he  could  collect  suffi- 
cient intellectual  desire  to  cut  open  the  pages !  The  neglect  of  this 
nobleman  reduced  the  poet  to  a  state  of  despondency.  This  patrcm 
was  a  political  economist,  the  pupil  of  Adam  Smith !  It  is  pleasing 
to  add ,  in  contrast  vrith  this  frigid  Scotch  patron ,  that  when 
Mickle  went  to  Lisbon,  where  his  translation  had  long  prepeded  his 
visit ,  he  found  the  Prince  of  Portugal  waiting  on  the  quay  to  be 
first  to  receive  the  translator  of  his  great  national  poem ;  and  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  six  months  ,  Mickle  was  warmly  regarded  by 
every  Portuguese  nobleman. 

"  Every  man  beheves,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson ,  to  Baretti ,  "  that 
mistresses  are  unfaithful ,  and  patrons  are  capricious.  But  he  ex- 
cepts his  own  mistress ,  and  his  own  patron.^' 

A  patron  is  sometimes  oddly  obtained.  Benserade  attached  him- 
self to  cardinal  Mazarine  ^  but  his  Mendship  produced  nothing  but 
civility.  The  poet  every  day  indulged  his  easy  and  charming  vein 
of  amatory  and  panegyrical  poetry,  while  all  the  woild  read  and 
admired  his  verses.  One  evening  the  cardinal,  in  conversation 
with  the  king ,  described  his  mode  of  life  when  at  the  papal  court. 
He  loved  the  sciences  ^  but  his  chief  occupation  was  the  belles  let- 
tres ,  composing  little  pieces  of  poetry ;  he  said  that  he  was  then 
in  the  court  of  Rome  what  Benserade  was  now  in  that  of  France. 
Some  hours  afterwards  the  friends  of  the  poet  related  to  him  the 
conversation  of  the  cardinal.  He  quilted  them  abruptly,  and  ran 
to  the  apartment  of  his  eminence ,  knocking  with  all  his  force , 
that  he  might  be  certain  of  being  heard.  The  cardinal  had  just 
gone  to  bed;  but  he  incessantly  clamoured,  demanding  entrance^ 
they  were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran  to  his  eminence , 
fell  upon  his  knees ,  almost  pulled  off  the  sheets  of  the  bed  in 
rapture,  imploring  a  thousand  pardons  for  thus  disturbing  him; 
but  such  was  his  joy  in  what  he  had  just  heard ,  which  he  repeat- 
ed ,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  immediately  giving  vent  to  his 
gratitude  and  his  pride,  to  have  been  compared  with  his  emi- 
nence for  his  poetical  talents !  Had  the  door  not  been  inunediatdy 
opened ,  he  should  have  expired ;  he  was  not  rich ,  it  is  true , 
but  he  should  now  die  contented !  The  cardinal  was  pleased  with 
his  ardour y  and  probably  never  suspected  his  yZotteiy;  and  the 
next  week  our  new  actor  was  pensioned. 

On  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  of  his  patrons,  he  gratefully 
made  this  epitaph :— 
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C3rg»t,«ijgi8t,parUmortMeo,  11^       ^,c  ^  ^*'^*''^  !         /    *    - 
LeCvdimadeRicheliea,  ^*^  u,n^  ^^^    "  \^' 

£t 06  qui  oaiue  moo  ennny  ji/    ^^"^^  \tj'J  *  ^'^'^^    \ 

Ma p^xsioir  arec  loi.  thu.*'   Ik    ^^  v 

Here  liet,  egad, 'tuTery  true!  '   .^    ^   A-^^*" 

The  iUofttarioas  Cardinal  Richelieu  :    (Wi^  U^  ^''  ^  ^  i  ' 

My  grief  is  gemiine — ^roid  of  whim !       ^ 
Alas!  my  pension  lies  with  him ! 

Le  Bran,  the  great  French. artist,  paiDted  hhnself  hotding  in 
his  hand  the  portrait  of  his  earliest  patron.  In  this  accompaniment 
Le  Bran  may  be  said  to  have  portrayed  tlie  features  of  tiis  soul.  If 
genius  has  too  oDen  conq)laine^  of  its  patrons ,  has  it  not  also 
ofleo  oTer-talued  their  protection? 

POETS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  ARTISTS,  MABE  BY 
ACCIDENT. 

Accident  has.fk'equenQy  occasioned  the  most  eminent  geniuses 
to  di^y  their  powers.  '*'  It  was  at  Rome''  says  Gibbon  ,  '^  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1764 ,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Ca- 
pilol ,  while  the  bare-footed  fjriars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  Chat  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
City  first  started  to  my  mind.'' 

Father  Malebranche  having  completed  his  studies  in  philosophy 
and  theology  without  any  other  intention  than  devoting  himself  to 
some  religious  order,  little  expected  the  celebrity  his  works  acquir- 
ed for  him.  Loitering  in  an  idle  hour  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller, 
and  turning  over  a  parcel  of  book& ,  L' Homme  de  Descartes  fell 
into  his  hands.  Having  dipt  into  parts ,  he  read  with  such  delight. 
Quit  the  palpitations  of  his  heart  compelled  him  to  lay  the  volume 
down.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  [Nroduced  those  profound  con- 
lempl^ions  which  made  him  the  Plato  of  his  age. 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  accident.  In  his  mother's  apartment 
be  fowd ,  when  very  young  9  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  ^  and ,  by  a 
cootinual  study  of  poetry,  he  became  so  enchimted  by  the  Muse , 
that  he  grew  irrecoverably  a  poet. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art  excited 
iff  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  Treatise. 

Yancanson  displayed  an  uncommon  genius  for  mechanics.  His 
taste  was  first  determined  by  an  accident :  when  young ,  he  fre- 
cpienOy  attended  his  mother  to  the  residence  of  her  confessor;  and 
while  she  wept  with  repentance ,  he  wept  with  weariness !  In  this 
slate  of  desigreeaUe  vacation,  says  Helvetius,  he  was  struck  with 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the  haU.  His 
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curiosity  was  roused ;  he  approached  the  dock  case,  and  studied 
its  mechanism ;  what  he  could  not  discover,  he  guessed  at.  He 
them  projected  a  similar  machine ;  and  gradually  his  genius  produ- 
ced a  clock.  Encouraged  by  this  first  success ,  he  proceeded  in  his 
various  attempts  ^  and  the  genius,  which  thus  could  form  a  clock , 
in  time  formed  a  fluting  automaton. 

^^  Accident  determined  the  taste  of  Moli^re  for  the  stage.  His 
grandfother  loved  the  theatre,  and  frequently  carried  tim  there. 
The  young  man  lived  in  dissipation-:  the  father  observing  it ,  asked 
ki  anger,  if  his  son  was  to  be  noade  an  actor.  ^  Would  to  God ,'  re- 
plied the  grandfiither ,  '  he  were  as  good  an  actor  as  Montrose.^ 
The  words  struck  young  Moli^re  ^  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  tapes^ 
try  trade  ^  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  France  owes  her  greatest 
comic  writer." 

^^CSomeille  loved^  he  made  verses  for  Ms  mistress,  became  a 
poet ,  composed  Melite,  and  afterwards  his  other  celebrated  works. 
The  discreet  Gomeill&had  remained  a  lawyer." 

We  owe  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  to  a  very  trivial  accident. 
When  a  student  at  CanAridge ,  he  had  retured  during  the  time  of 
the  plague  into  the  country.  As  he  was  reading  under  an  apple- 
tree  ,  one  of  the  fruit  fell ,  and  struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the 
head.  When  he  observed  the  smallness  of  the  apple ,  he  was  sur* 
prised  at  the  force  of  the  stroke.  This  led  him  to  consider  the  acce- 
lerating motion  of  falling  bodies;  fh)m  whence  he  deduced  the 
principle  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hi?  philosophy. 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spanish  gentleman ,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna.  Having  healed  his  imagination 
by  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ,  which  were  brought  to  him  in 
his  illness ,  instead  of  a  romance ,  he  conceived  a  strong  ambition 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  religious  order :  whence  originated  the  oe^ 
lebrated  society  of  the  Jesuits. 

Rousseau  found  his  eccentric  powers  fh*st  awakened  by  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  singular  annual  subject  which  the  academy  of  Dijoa 
proposed  for  that  year,  in  which  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Declamation 
against  the  arts  and  sciences :  a  circumstance  which  decided  his  Aituro 
literary  efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ,  had  not  taken  any  pro- 
fession ,  or  devoted  himsdf  to  any  pursuit.  Having  accidentally 
heard  some  verses  of  Malherbe ,  he  felt  a  sudden  impulse ,  which 
dhrected  his  fhture  life.  He  immediately  bought  a  Malherbe,  and 
was  so  exquisitely  delighted  with  this  poet,  that  after  passing  the 
nights  in  treasuring  his  verses  in  his  memory,  he  would  run  in  (he 
day-time  to  the  woods ,  where-concealing  himself,  he  would  recite 
Ut  verses  to  the  surrounding  dryads. 
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Fteoisleed  vas  an  astrofiomer  bj  aecMoit.  He  was  lakea  from 
school  on  account  of  his  illness,  when  Sacrobosco's  bock  de  Sphcrft 
baTing  been  lent  to  him ,  iie  was  so  pleased  with  it ,  that  he  im- 
mediately began  a  course  of  astronomic  studies.  Pennant's  first 
pn^nsitj  to  natural  history  was  the  (Measure  he  received  from 
an  accidental  perusal  of  Willoughby's  work  on  birds :  the  same 
accident ,  of  finding  on  (he  table  of  his  professor ,  Reaumur's  His- 
tory of  Insects,  of  which  be  read,  more  than  he  attended  to  the 
lecture ,  and  having  been  refhsed  the  loan ,  gave  such  an  instant 
turn  to  the  mind  of  Bonnet ,  that  be  hastened  to  obtain  a  copy ; 
aHer  many-  difficulties  in  procuring  this  costly  work ,  its  posses- 
sion gave  an  unalterable  direction  to  his  Aiture  life.  This  naturalist 
indeed  lost  tbe  use  of  his  sight  by  his  devotion  to  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Franklin  attributes  the  cast  of  his  genius  to  a  similar  acci- 
dent. ^^  I  found  a  work  of  De  Foe's ,  entitled  an  ^  Essay  on  Pro- 
jects,' from  which  perhaps  I  derived  impressions  that  have  since 
influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life." 

I  shaH  add  the  incident  which  occasioned  Roger  Ascham  to  write 
his  Schoolmaster^  one  of  the  few  works  among  our  eUer  vmfers , 
which  we  still  read  with  pleasure. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  at  ^s  apartments  at 
Windsor,  a  nunyb^  oi  taigenious  mm  were  invited.  Secretary  Cecil 
cooimunicated  the  news  of  the  morning,  that  several  scholars  at 
Eton  had  run  away  on  account  of  their  master's  severity,  which  he 
ooodemaed  as  a  great  error  in  tbejMlacatioo  of  youtti.  Sir  William 
Petre  maintained  tbe  ocmtrary ;  severe  in  his  own  temper,  he  plead- 
ed wvmly  in  defence  of  bard  flogging. .  Br.  Wootton ,  in  softer 
tones,  sided  with  the  Secretary.  ^  John  Mason,  adopting  no  side, 
banMed  both.  Mr.  Haddon  seconded  the  luffd-hearted  Sir  William 
Pebe,  and  i^dduced,  as  an  evidence,  ttiat  the  best  schoolmaster  then 
in  Ei^^ltfMl  was  tbe  hardest  llogger.  Then  was  it  that  Roger  Ascham 
indignantly  exclaimed,  that  if  such  a  master  had  an  afile  scholar  it 
was  owing  to  the  boy's  genius,  and  not  the  preceptor's  rod.  Secre- 
tary Cecil  and  others  were  pleased  with  Ascham's  notions.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Saekville  was  silent ,  but  when  Ascham  stfler  dinner  went  to 
the  queen  to  read  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ,  he  took  him 
tMe ,  and  frankly  toM  him  that  though  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
debate,  he  wouM  not  have  been  absent  from  that  conversation  for  a 
great  deal ;  Qiat  he  knew  to  his  cost  the  truth  that  Ascham  had  sup- 
ported; for  it  was  the  perpetual  flogging  of  such  a  school-master 
that  bid  given  him  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  study.  And  as  he 
wished  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his  own  children,  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted Ascham  to  write  his  observatioBs  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 
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Such  was  the  circumstance  which  produced  the  admirafde  treatise 
of  Roger  Ascham. 

INEQUALITIES  OF  GENIUS. 

Singular  inequalities  are  observable  in  the  labours  of  genius ; 
and  parlkularh  h\  Liiose  which  admit  great  enthusiasm,  as  in 
poetry,  in  painting,  iukI  in  music.  Faultless  mediocrity  industry  can 
preserve  in  one  conlinued  degree ;  but  excellence,  the  daring  and 
Iho  happy,  can  only  bit  attained,  by  human  faculties,  by  slarls. 

Our  piwis  who  possess  the  greatest  genius,  with,  perhaps,  the 
least  industry,  have  a(  tiie  same  time  the  most  splendid  and  the  worst 
passages  of  poetry.  Shakspeare  and  Dry  den  are  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  least  of  our  poets.  With  some,  their  great  fault  consists  in 
having  none. 

Garraccio  sarcastically  said  of  Tintoret — Ho  veduto  il  Tintoretto 
hora  eguale  a  Titiano,  hora  minora  del  TintoreUo—^^  I  have 
seen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and  now  less  than  Tintoret." 

Trublet  justly  observes — ^The  mbre  there  are  beauties ,  and 
great  beauties,  in  a  work,  I  am  the  less  surprised  to  ^n^ faults^ 
and  great  faults.  When  you  say  t)f  a  work — ^that  il  has  many  fauHs; 
that  decides  nothing  :  and  I  do  not  know  by  this ,  whether  it  is  exe- 
crable ,  or  excellent.  You  tell  me  of  another — that  it  is  Without  any 
faults  :  if  your  account  be  just,  it  is  certain  the  work  cannot  be 
excellent. 

It  was  observed  of  one  pleader,  that  he  Anew  more  than  he  said ; 
and  of  another,  that  he  said  more  than  he  Anew. 

Lucian  happily  describes  the  works  of  those  who  abound  with 
the  most  luxuriant  language ,  void  of  ideas.  He  calls  their  unmean- 
ing verbosity  "  anemony-words ;"  for  anemonies  are  flowers ,  which, 
however  brilliant,  only  please  the  eye,  leaving  no  fragrance.  Pratt , 
who  was  a  writer  of  flowing ,  but  nugatory  verses,  was  compared  to 
the  daisy  i  a  flower  indeed ,  common  enough  and  without  odour. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STYLE. 

'^  There  are  many  sciences,  says  Menage,  on  which  we  cannot, 
indeed ,  compose  in  a  florid  or  elegant  diction — such  as  geography, 
music,  algebra,  geometry,  etc."  When  Atticus  requested  Cicero  to 
write  on  geography,  the  latter  excused  himself,  observing,  that  its 
scenes  were  more  adapted  to  please  the  eye  than  susceptible  of  the 
embellishment  of  style.  However,  in  these  kinds  of  sciences,  we 
may  lend  an  ornament  to  their  dryness  by  introducing  occasionally 
some  elegant  allusion,  or  noticing  some  incident  suggested  by  the 
object. 
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Thtts  irtiea  we  notice  some  ineonsiderable  place ,  for  instance, 
Woodstock,  we  may  recall  attention  to  the  residence  of  Chaucer y 
(be  parent  or  our  poetry,  or  the  romantic  labyrinth  of  Rosamond ; 
or  as  in  ^^  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine  ,"at  Ingelheim,  at  the  view  of  an 
old  palace  built  by  Charlemagne,  the  traveller  adds ,  with  '^  a  hun- 
dred colonins  brought  fhnn.Rome,''  and  ftirther  it  was  ''  the  scene 
of  the  romantic  amours  of  that  monarch's  fair  daughter,  If)ertha, 
with  Evinhard,  his  secretary ;''  and  viewing  the  Gothic  ruins  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ,  he  noticed  them  as  having  been  the  haunts 
of  those  illustrious  chev^aliers  ^voleurs ,  whose  chivalry  consisted  in 
[MHaging  the  merchants  and  towns ,  till,  in  the  thirteenth  century , 
a  citizen  of  Mayence  persuaded  the  merchants  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred towns  to  fbHn  a  league  against  these  little  princes  and  counts ; 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Hanseatic  league ,  which  contrilmted  so 
much  to  the  commerce  of  Europe.  This  kind  of  erudition  gives  an 
interest  to  topography  by  associating  in  our  memory  great  events 
and  personages  with  the  localities. 

The  same  principle  of  composition  may  be^^arried  with  the  hap- 
piest effect  Into  some  dry  investigations,  though  the  profound  anti-« 
quary  may  not  approve  of  these  sports  of  wit  or  fancy.  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  in  his  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights ,  and  Measures ,  a 
topic  extremely  barren  of  amusement ,  takes  every  opportunity  of 
eidivening  the  dulness  of  his  task ;  even  in  these  mathematical  cal- 
cttlatiOBS  he  betrftys  his  wit;  and  observes,  theft  ''  the  polite  Au- 
gustus ,  the  Emperor  of  the  World ,  had  neither  any  glass  in  liis 
windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back ! ''  Those  uses  of  glass  and  linen 
indeed  were  not  known  in  his  tune.  Our  physician  is  not  less  curious 
and  focetious  in  the  account  of  the^Se^  which  the  Roman  physicians 
received. 

LEGENDS. 

Those  ecclesiastical  histories  entitled  Legends  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  foUowing.  circumstance. 

Before  colleges  woe  established  in  the  monasteries  where  the 
selioois  were  held ,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  frequently  gave  their 
pofHls  Qie  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of  their  talent  at  ampUfica' 
tian.  The  students,  at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their  pages ,  invented 
most  of  Oiese  wonderfU  advenhires.  Jortin  observes,  that  the  Christ- 
ians used  to  collect  out  of  Ovid,  Livy  and  other  pagan  poets  and 
historians ,  the  miracles  and  portents  to  be  found  there ,  and  accom- 
nodaled  them  to  their  own  monks  and  saints.  The  good  fathers  of 
that  age,  whose  stmi^city  was  not  inferior  to  ttieir  devotion  were 
so  d^fghted  vrith  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced 
to  make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous  compositions  \  not  imagi- 
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nfog  ifaat,  al  some  dManl  p^od,  they  woiAl  beooiBe  matt^^  of 
faith.  Yet,  when  Junes  de  Yoraglne,  Peter  NadflA,  aad  Peier  Riba- 
deneira,  wrote  the  Ufes  of  the  Saints ,  they  sought  for  their  amle-' 
riab  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries ;  and,  awakening  from  Vbe 
dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification ,  imagined  they  made  an 
invaluable  present  to  the  world ,  by  laying  before  them  these  vohi- 
minous  absurdities.  The  people  receiyed  these  ihous  fictions  with 
all  imaginable  sim(4icity,  and  as  these  are  adcfned  by  a  numb^  of 
cuts,  the  miracles  were  perfectly  inteliigible  to  their  eyes.  Title- 
mont,  Floury,  Bailiet,  Launoi,  and  Bollandus ,  cleared  away  much 
of  the  rubbishy  the  enviable  title  of  Golden  Legend,  by  which 
James  de  Yoragine  called  Ms  work,  has  been  disputed;  iron  or 
lead  might  more  aptly  descfflbe  its  character. 

When  the  world  began  lo  be  more  critical  in  their  reading ,  the 
monks  gave  a  graver  turn  to  their  narratives;  and  became  penu- 
rious of  their  absurdities.  The  faithfid  Catholic  contends ,  that  the 
line  of  tradition  has  been  preserved  umbrokeo ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  originals  were  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  literature  firom 
4he  barbarians ,  or  came  down  in  a  most  imperfect  state. 

Baronius  has  given  the  lives  of  many  apocryphid  saints ;  for  in- 
stance, of  a  Saint  Xinoris,  whom  he  calb  a  martyr  of  Antioch ;  bul 
it  appears  that  Baronius  having  read  in  Ghrysostom  this  word^  which 
signifies  a  couple  or  pair,  he  mistook  it  for  the  name  of  a  saint , 
and  contrived  to  give  the  most  authentic  biography  of  a  saint  who 
never  existed !  The  Catholics  confess  this  sort  of  blunder  is  not  un- 
common ,  but  then  it  is  only  fools  who  laugh!  As  a  specimen  of  the 
happier  inventions ,  one  is  given ,  embellished  by  the  diction  oC  Gib- 
bon— 

''  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Sa^en  Sleepers  ^ 
whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosins ,  and  the  conquest  of  Affrioa  by  the  Vandals.  When  the 
Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noUe  youths  of 
Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of 
an  adjacent  mountain  ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  tho 
tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured 
with  a  pile  of  stones.  They  immediatdy  feU  into  a  deep  dumber, 
which  was  miraculously  prolonged  without  injuring  the  powerg  <tf 
Ufe,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  slaves  of  Adolius ,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the 
mountain  had  descended,  removed  the  stones  to  supply  maleriiils 
f(Mr  some  rustic  edifice.  The  light  of  the  sun  darted  mto  the  oavem , 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  shunber 
as  they  thought  of  a  few  hours ,  they  were  pressed  by  the  eaSs  tsC 
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bttBger^  MdTeoQlTed  ttnt  JamUiclrotf  ^  one  of  their  nmnber,  sbouM 
feerefijr  retorn  to  the  clly  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  oodh 
pmioiis.  The  youth ,  if  we  may  stiU  emi^oy  that  appeUatioo ,  cooM 
BO  longer  reeognise  the  once  funiliar  aspect  of  his  natiTecoantry; 
aid  his  gurprise  wa^  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross^ 
trimnpfeuifly  erected  oter  the  principd  gate  of  Ephesus.  His  sfai* 
gitar  dress  «id  obsolete  language  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom 
tie  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  ciurent  coin  of  the 
onpire;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure ,  was 
In^ged  befim  the  Judge.  Their  nratual  inquiries  produced  the 
anaziiig  diseofery,  that  tWo  centuries  were  ahnost  elapsed  since 
innbH^as  and  his  fHends  had  escaped  from  Uie  rage  of  a  Pagan 
tyrant.  The  bi^bop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
pecple ,  and,  it  is  said ,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened 
to  YiMt  thie  caTem  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ^  who  bestowed  their  bene^ 
fiction,  rdaled  theh*  story,  and  at  the  same  instant  peacedUy 
eiplred. 

^^Thispopuhir  tale  Mahomet  learned  when  he  drove  his  camels 
to  the  fairs  of  Syria^  and  he  has  introduced  it,  as  a  diyine  reye- 
laium,  into  flie  Koran."— The  same  story  has  been  adopted  and 
adorned,  by  the  nations  flrom  Bengal  to  AfHca,  who  profess  the 
Bbhometan  religion. 

The  loo  curious  reader  may  perhaps  require  other  specimens  of 
the  BQore  unlucky  inventions  of  this  '^  Gulden  Legend ;"  as  charac*^ 
Icfistic  of  a  certain  class  of  minds ,  the  pMlosopher  will  not  contemn 
flKse  grotesque  ictions. 

These  monks  imagined  that  holiness  was  often  proportioned  to 
a  saftnfs  ffltl^ness.  St.  Ignatius ,  say  they,  delighted  to  appear  abroad 
wUh  old  dirty  shoes  ^  he  never  used  a  comb ,  but  let  his  hair  clot; 
and  religiously  abstained  from  paring  his  nails.  One  saint  attained 
losiieh  piety  as  to  have  near  three  hundred  patches  on  his  breeches ; 
wideh,  after  l^  death ,  were  hung  up  in  pubhc  as  an  incenti^  t» 
tmoation.  St.  Francis  discovered  by  certain  experience  that  the 
devils  were  frightened  away  by  such^ind  of  breeches,  but  were 
ammaled  fay  clean  clothing  to  tempt  and  seduce  the  wearers;  and 
one  of  their  heroes  declares  that  the  purest  souls  are  in  the  dirtiest 
bodies.  On  this  they  tell  a  story  which  may  not  be  very  agreeable 
lo  tetidious  delicacy.  Brother  Juniper  was  a  gentleman  perfectly 
pious  on  this  principle;  indeed  so  great  was  his  merit  in  this  species 
of  nortification ,  that  a  brother  declared  he  could  always  nose  l%x>- 
ther  Jumper  when#ittiin  a  mile  of  the  monastery,  provided  the 
wind  was  at  the  due  point.  Once ,  when  the  blessed  Juniper,  for  he 
ym  DO  saint ,  was  a  guest ,  his  host ,  proud  of  the  honour  of  enter- 
liliiiBg  so  pious  a  personage,  the  intimate  friend  of  St.  Francis,  pro* 
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vlded  an  excellent  bed ,  and  the  finest  sheets.  Brother  Juniper  ab- 
horred such  luxury.  And  this  too  eyidenUr  appeared  after  his  sudden 
departure  in  the  morning ,  unknown  to  his  kind  b^st.  The  great 
Juniper  did  this,  says  his  biographer,  haying  UM  us  what  he  did, 
not  so  much  flrom  his  habitiMi  inclinations ,  for  which  he  was  so 
justly  celebrated,  as  from  his  excessive  piety,  and  as  much  as  he 
could  to  mortifir  worldly  pride ,  and  to  show  how  a  true  saint  des- 
pised clean  sheets. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  we  find ,  among  other  -grotesque  mira- 
cles, that  he  preached  a  sermon  in  a  desert,  but  he  soon  collected 
an  immense  audience.  The  birds  shrilly  warbled  to  every  sentence, 
and  stretched  out  their  necks,  opened  their  beaks,  and  when  he 
finished,  dispersed  with  a  holy  rapture  into  four  companies ,  to 
report  his  sermon  to  all  the  binds  in  the  universe.  A  grassh(^[iper 
remained  a  week  with  St.  Francis  during  the  absence  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  pittered  on  his  head.  He  grew  so  companionable  with  a 
nightingale ,  that  when  a  nest  of  swallows  began  to  babble^  he  hushed 
them  by  desiring  ttiem  not  to  tittle-tattle  of  their  sister,  the  nightin- 
gale. Attacked  by  a  wolf,  with  only  the  sign  manual  of  the  cross ,  he 
held  a  long  dialogue  with  his  rabid  assailant ,  tiU  the  wolf,  meek  as  a 
lap-dog ,  stretched  his  paws  in  the  hands  of  the  saint ,  followed  him 
through  towns ,  ,and  became  half  a  Christian. 

This  same  St.  Francis  had  such  a  detestation  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world ,  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  followers  to  touch  money. 
A  firiar  having  placed  in  a  window  some  money  c(dlected  at  Ibe 
altar,  he  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  mouth,  and  throw  it  on  the 
dung  of  an  ass !  St.  Philip  Nerius  was  such  a  huer  of  poverty,  that 
he  frequently  prayed  that  God  would  bring  him  to  that  state  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  penny,  and  find  nobody  Uiat  would  give  him  one! 

But  St.  Macaire  was  so  shocked  at  having  hilled  a  louse ,  that 
he  endured  seven  years  of  penitence  among  the  thorns  and  briars 
of  a  forest.  A  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  reached  Moli^re , 
who  gives  this  stroke  to  the  character  of  his  Tarluffe  :— 

n  s* impute  a  peche  Ir  moindre  bagatelle^ 
Josqnes-lii  qu*il  s'ea  rint,  I'autre  jour  s*accuser 
D*avoir  pris  one  puce  en  faisant  m  pri^, 
£t  de  raroir  tuee ,  arec  trop  de  colere ! 

I  gave  a  miraculous  incident  respecting  two  pious  maidens.  The 
night  of  the  Nativity  of  Ghpst ,  after  the  first  mass ,  they  both  retired 
into  a  solitary  spot  of  their  nunnery  till  the  seMpd  mass  was  run^. 
One  asked  the  other,  ^^  Why  do  you  want  two  cushions,  whea  I 
have  only  one?"  The  other  replied,  '^I  would  place  it  between  us, 
for  the  child  Jesus;  as  the  Evangelist  says,  where  there  are  two 
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or  tiiroe  persons  assembled  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them/'— This  being 
done,  they  sat  down,  feeling  a  most  livelr  {Measure  at  their  fancy, 
ttid  there  they  remaiqed  (tom  the  Nativity  of  Christ  to  that  of  John 
tlie  Baptist^  but  ttiis  greatjnterval  of  time  passed  with  these  saintly 
maidens  as  two  hours  would  appear  to  others.  The  abbess  and  her 
Dims  were  alarmed  at  their  absence ,  for  no  one  could  give  any  ac- 
cotnt  of  them.  In  the  eye  of  St.  John ,  a  cowherd ,  passing  by  them , 
behdd  a  beautiiiil  child  seated  on  a  cushion  between  this  pair  of 
nm-away  nuns.  He  hastened  to  the  abbess  with  news  of  these  stray 
sheep,  who  saw  this  lovely  child  playftilly  seated  i)etween  these 
Dymphs,  who,  with  blushing  countepances,  inquired  if  the  second 
Ml  had  already  rung?  Both  parties  were  equally  astonished  to  find 
our  joung  devotees  had  been  there  ftom  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  to 
that  of  St.  John.  The  abbess  asked  after  the  child  who  sat  between 
th^m ;  they  solemnly  declared  they  saw  no  child  t^etween  them ,  and 
^a^atod  in  their  story. 

Such  is  one  of  these  miracles  of  ^Uhe  Golden  Legend,''  which  a 
wicked  wit  might  comment  on,  and  see  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  whole  story.  The  two  nuns  might  be  missing  between  the  Nati- 
vities, and  be  found  at  the  last  with  a  child  seated  between  them. 
—They  might  not  chose  to  account  either  for  their  absence  or  their 
chiki— the  only  touch  of  miracle  is ,  that  Ihey  asseverated ,  they  saw 
no  child — that  I  confess  is  a  litde  (child)  too  much. 

The  lives  of  the  saints  by  Alban  Butler  is  the  most  sensible  his- 
tory of  these  legends^  Ribadenaira's  lives  of  the  saints  exhibit  more 
of  the  legendary  spirit,  for  wanting  judgment  and  not  faith,  he  is 
more  voluminous  in  his  details.  The  antiquary  may  collect  much 
curious  philosophical  information,  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
times,  firom  these  singular  narratives. 

THE  PORT-ROYAL  SOCIETY.        JUv  .  C\\^  W^,    I 

Every  lover  of  letters  has  heard  of  this  learned  society,  which 
contributed  so  greaUy  to  eslabUsh.in  France  a  taste  for  just  reason-  .-/^ 
iog,  simplicity  of  style,  and  phUosophical  method.  Their  "  Logic^^^ 
or  the  Art  of  Thinking ,"  for  its  lucid ,  accurate  and  diversified  mat-    -  ^  ^^ 
ter,  is  still  an  admirable  work  notwithstanding  the  writers  at  that  .    ^     i 
time  had  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  barbarism  of  the  scho-  j' 
lastic  logic.  It  was  the  conjoint  labour  of  Arnauld  and  Nicolle.  Eu- 
rope has  benefited  by  the  labours  of  these  learned  men  :  but  not 
many  have  attended  to  the  origin  and  dissolution  of  this  literary 
society. 

In  the  year  1637,  Le  Maitre ,  a  celebrated  advocate ,  resigned  the 
bar,  and  the  honour  of  being  ConseiUer  d*£tat ,  which  his  uncom- 
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mon  merit  had  obtained  hfin,  ttUNlgh  then  oidi  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  f>rother,  De  Sericourt,  who  had  fottowed  the  mimary 
profession ,  quitted  it  at  the  time.  Consecrating  Qiemsdyes  to  the 
service  of  God,  they  retired  into  a  smatt  house  near  the  PorlRoyiU 
of  Paris,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  brothers  De  Saey,  De 
St  Ehne,  andDeValmont.  Amauld,  one  of  their  most  ittoBtrioM 
associates,  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and 
then  it  was  that  they  encountered  the  powerftd  persecution  of  the 
Jesuits.  Constrained  to  remove  fhMn  that  spot,  Oiey  fixed  their  reiid- 
enee  at  a  few  leagues  flNMn  Paris,  and  called  it  Port  Rqyal  des 
Champs* 

With  these  ilhistrious  recluses  many  distinguished  persons  ninr 
retired,  who  had  given  qp  their  parks  and  houses  to  be  appro* 
priated  to  their  schools ;  and  this  community  was  called  the  «So^ 
cietf  of  PortrRoyal. 

Here  were  no  rules,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  and  no  cells 
formed.  Prayer  and  study,  and  manual  labo\ir,  were  their  only  oc- 
cupations. They  applied  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
raised  up  litUe  academies  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  mem* 
bers  of  Port-Royal ,  the  most  illustrious  names  of  literary  France , 
presided.  None  considered  his  birth  entitted  him  to  any  exemption 
from  their  public  offices,  relieving  the  poor  and  attending  on  tbe 
sick,  and  employing  themselves  in  their  forms  and  gardens;  they 
were  carpenters,  ploughmen,  gardeners,  and  vine-dressers,  as  if 
they  had  practised  nothing  etee;  they  studied  physic,  and  surgery, 
and  law,  in  truth ,  it  seems  ttiat  fh)m  religious  motives ,  these 
learned  men  attempted  to  form  a  community  of  primitive  Quis- 
tianity. 

The  Duchess  of  Longueville ,  once  a  political  chief,  sacrificed 
her  ambition  on  the  altar  of  Port-Royal ,  enlarged  the  monastic 
inclosure  with  spacious  gardens  and  orchards ,  built  a  noble  house , 
and  often  retreated  to  its  seclusion.  The  learned  D'Andilly,  the 
translator  of  Josephus,  after  his  studious  hours,  resorted  to  the 
cultivation  of  fhift-trees;  and  ttie  fhiit  of  Port-Royal  became  cele- 
brated for  its  size  and  flavour.  Presents  were  sent  to  the  Queen- 
Mother  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who 
used  to  call  it  ^'  Fruit  b«ni."  It  appears  that ''  families  of  rank,  af- 
fluence, and  piety,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  give  up  their 
avocations  in  the  world ,  buiU  Uiemselves  country-houses  in  ttie 
valley  of  Port-Royal,  in  order  to  eijoy  the  society  of  its  religious 
and  literary  inhabitants.'' 

In  the  solitudes  of  Port-Royal  Racine  received  his  education  ; 
and,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  to  be  buried  in  its  cemetery,  at 
the  feet  of  his  master  Hamon  Amauld,  persecuted,  and  dying  in 
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a  fonigD  eoeotry,  still  cast  litg  lingering  looks  on  this  bdbi^ 
ralmil^  and  Ml  the  soei^  his  heart ,  which  was  there  intimed. 

iooe  de  Boutbcm,  a  j^ncen  of  the  Mood-royal,  erected  a 
koose  near  the  Pori-Royal ,  and  was,  during  her  fife ,  the  power- 
M  pahtmesa  of  these  solitary  and  religious  men  :  but  her  death , 
ia  1679,  was  the  fatal  stroke  yAMst  dispersed  tbem  for  eter. 

The enry  md ttie  fioars  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  rancour  ago^nst 
AnuMrid,  who  with  such  ability  had  exposed  their  designs,  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  (he  Port-Royal  Society.  Exinaniie,  exi- 
nanke  usque  ad /iindamentum  in  *ea! — ^Annihilate  it ,  annihilate 
it,  lo  its  yery  ftmndatlons !  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  Jesuitic  decree. 
The  Jesuits  had  long  called  the  littte  schools  of  Port-Roysd  the  hot- 
beds of  heresy.  The  Jesuits  obtained  by  their  intrigues  an  order 
from  goiemmenf  to  dissolye  that  tirtuous  society.  They  razed  the 
Mldnigs ,  and  plougiied  up  the  very  foundation  *,  they  exhausted 
Iheir  hatred  even  on  the  stones ,  and  profaned  eren  the  sanctuary 
of  (he  dead ;  the  corpses  were  torn  out  of  their  graves ,  and  dogs 
were  suffered  to  contend  for  the  rags  of  their  shrouds.  The  memory 
of  fliat  asyhira  of  innocence  and  learning  was  still  kepi  alive  by 
Qiose  who  collected  the  engravings  representing  the  place  by  Ma- 
demoiselie  Horlemels.  The  police,  under  Jesuitic  influence,  at 
leDgth  seiaed  on  (he  plales  in  (he  cabinet  of  the  ftiir  artist. — 
Caustic  was  the  retort  courteous  which  AmauM  gave  the  Jesuits. 
—"I  do  not  fear  your  pen,  but  its  knife.'^ 

These  were  men  whom  the  love  of  reiiremeni  had  united  to  cul- 
ihrate  literature ,  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  of  peace ,  and  of  piety. 
Aifte  oeeu|»ed  on  sacred,  as  well  as  on  profone  writers,  their 
writiDgs  fixed  tlie  French  language.  The  example  of  these  solitaries 
ihow  how  retirement  is  bvourable  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary 
of  (he  Moses. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Arnauld  on  the  occasion  of 
(he  teolution  of  this  society.  The  dispersion  of  these  great  men , 
and  their  young  scholars ,  was  lamented  by  every  one  but  their 
enemies.  Muiy  persons  of  ttie  highest  rank  participated  in  their 
mrraws.  The  exceUenl  Amauhi,  in  that  moment,  was  as  closely 
pv»Hd  as  if  he  had  been  a  fdon. 

It  WIS  then  the  Duchess  pf  Longueville  concealed  Arnauld  in 
n  obscure  lodging ,  who  assumed  the  dress  of  a  layman ,  wear- 
iag  a  sword  and  ftill-bottomed  wig.  Arnauld  was  attacked  by  a  fever, 
and  in  file  coarse  of  conversation  vnth  his  physician ,  Arnauld  in» 
qaited  after  news.  "  They  talk  of  a  new  book  of  the  Port-Royal," 
lepliei  the  doctor,  ^^  ascribed  to  Arnauld  or  to  Sacy  -,  but  I  do  not 
hiicve  it  comes  from  Sacy,  he  does  not  write  so  well." — "  How, 
sir!"  exdaimed  (be  philosopher,  forgetting  his  sword  and  wig; 
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*^  believe  me  my  nephew  writes  better  than  I  do.'' — ^The  phyBi-* 
cian  eyed  his  patient  with  amazement — ^he  hastened.to  the  duchess, 
and  told  her,  '*'  The  malady  of  the  gentleman  you  sent  me  to  is 
not  very  serious,  provided  you  do  not  suffer  him  to  see  any  one , 
and  insist  on  his  holding  his  tongue/'  The  duchess,  alarmed,  im- 
mediately had  Arnauld  conveyed  to  her  palace.  She  concealed  him 
in  an  apartment,  and  persisted  to  attend  him  herself. — '^Ask/' 
she  said,  ^^  what  you  want  of  the  servant,  but  it  shall  be  myself 
who  shall  bring  it  to  you." 

How  honourable  is  it  to  the  female  character,  that,  in  all  si- 
milar events ,  their  fortitude  is  equal  to  their  sensibility !  But  the 
Duchess  of  Longueville  saw  in  Arnauld  a  model  of  human  fortitude 
which  martyrs  never  excelled.  His  remarkable  reply  to  Nicole , 
when  they  were  hunted  from  place  to  place ,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  Arnauld  wished  Nicole  to  assist  him  in  a  new  work ,  when 
the  latter  observed,  ^^We  are  now.  old,  is  it  not  time  to  rest?'' 
"  Rest ! "  returned  Arnauld ,  "  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in?  " 
The  whole  of  the  Arnauld  family  were  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  that  hereditary  character  which  is  continiied  through  cer- 
tain families  :  here  it  was  a  sublime,  and,  perhaps ,  singular  union 
of  learning  with  religion.  The  AmaUlds,  Sacy,  Pascal,  TillenKmt, 
with  other  illustrious  names ,  to  whom  literary  Europe  will  owe 
perpetual  obligations ,  combined  the  life  of  thie  monastery  with  that 
of  the  library. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  OLD  AGE  IN  NEW  STUDIES. 

Of  tbe  pleasures  derivable  from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  scien- 
ces, and  liloratiire ,  timo  will  not  abate  the  growing  passion ;  for 
old  men  siiil  cherish  an  ^ilTeclion  and  feel  a  youthful  enthusiasm  in 
those  piir^uil^  ^  Mlien  utl  others  have  ceased  to  interest.  Dr.  Reid, 
to  his  last  day,  retained  almost  active  curiosity  in  his  various  stu- 
dies, and  particularly  in  the  revolutions  of  modern  chemistry.  In 
advanced  life  we  may  resume  our  former  studies  with  a  new  plea- 
sure ,  and  in  old  age  we  may  enjoy  them  with  the  same  relish  with 
which  more  youthful  students  commence.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
tells  us  that  Adam  Smith  observed  to  him ,  that  ^^  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  old  age,  the  most  grateful  ^nd  soothing  is  a  renewal  of 
acquaintance  with  the  favourite  studies  and  favourite  auttiors  of 
youth — a  remark,  which,  in  his  own  case,  seemed  to  be  more 
particularly  exemplified  while  he  was  re-perusing,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  I  have  heard 
him  repeat  the  observation  more  than  once  while  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table.'' 

Socrates  learnt  to  play  on  musical  instruments  in  his  old  age  ^ 
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Cyo,  at  eighlT,  thought  proper  to  learn  Greek;  and  nutarch,  al- 
most as  late  in  his  life,  Latin.  • 

Theophrastas  began  his  admiraBle  work  on  the  Characters  of  Men 
alte  extreme  age  of  ninety.  He  only  fenninated  his  literary  labours 
b;  his  death. 

Ronsard,  one  of  the  bthers  of  French  poetry,  applied  himself 
bile  to  study.  Mis  acute  genius ,  and  ardent  application,  riyalled 
ime  poetic  qhnMs  which  he  admired ;  and  Boccaccio  was  thirty- 
fire  yevs  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  studies  in  polite  litc- 
latnre. 

The  great  Amauld  retained  the  ylgour  of  his  genius ,  and  the 
coBnand  of  his  pen,  to  his  last  day ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
was  sal  the  great  AroauM* 

Sbr  Henry  Spehnan  neglected  the  sciences  in  his  youth,  but  cul- 
tiialed  ftem  at  fifty  years  of  age ,  and  produced  good  fruit.  Bis  early 
years  were  chiefiy  passed  in  fanning,  which  greatly  diverted  him 
from  his  studies ;  but  a  remarkable  disappointment  respecting  a  con- 
tested estate  disgusted  him  with  these  rustic  occupations-,  resolted 
to  attach  hhnaeif  to  regular  studies,  and  literary  society,  he  sold  his 
Cmns,  and  became  the  most  learned  antiquary  and  lawyer^ 

Gottert,  the  fnnous  fVench  minister,  ahnost  at  siity,  returned  to 
his  Latin  and  law  studies. 

Dr.  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a  few 
years  before  his  deatti.  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Aulaire ,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  began  to  court  the  Muses,  and  they  crowned  him  with 
their  freshest  flowers.  The  verses  of  this  French  Anacreon  are  full  of 
fire,  delicacy,  and  sweetness. 

Chaneer's  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  composition  of  his  latest 
years :  they  were  begun  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  finished  in  his 
shdy-flrst. 

LudoTico  Monaldesco ,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  115 ,  wrote  the 
memoirs  of  his  times.  A  singular  exertion,  noticed  by  Yollaire, 
who  himself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  progress 
of  age  in  new  studies. 

The  most  d^ghtfol  of  auto-biographies  for  artists  is  th jt  of  Ben- 
venulo  Cellini^  a  work  of  great  origiiudity,  which  was  not  begun  tUl 
'^  fSbe  dock  of  his  age  had  struck  fifty-eight.'' 

Kocnmhert  began  at  forty  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
of  which  he  became  a  master;  several  students,  who  afterwards 
distiDgaished  themselves,  have  commenced  as  late  in  life  their  lite- 
rvy  pursuits.  (H^ilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  knew 
tittle  of  Latin  or  Greek  till  he  was  past  fifty ;  and  Franklin's  philo- 
sophical pursuits  began  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his  fiftieth  year. 

Accorso,  a  great  lawyer,  being  asked  why  he  began  the  study  of 
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the  law  so  late,  answered ,  that  indeed  he  began  it  late,  but  should 
therefore  master  It  th^ooner. 

Dryden's  complete  works  form  the  largest  body  of  poetry  from 

\  the  pen  of  one  writer  in  the  English  language  ^  yethe  gaye  no  public 

testimony  of  poetic  abilities  till  his  twenty-seyenth  fear.  In  his  sbcty- 

eighth  year  he  proposed  to  translate  the  whole  Iliad :  and  his  most 

pleasing  productions  were  written  in  his  old  age. 

Michael  Angelo  presenrecl^his  creatiye  genius  even  in  extreme  old 
age :  there  is  a  device  said^to  be  invented  by  him,  of  an  old  roan 
represented  in  a  go^art,  with  an  hour-glass  upon  it  \  the  inscription 
Ancora  imparol — ^Yet  I  am  learning! 

We  have  a  literary  curiosity  in  a  favourite  treatise  with  Erasmus 
and  men  o^  letters  of  that  period ,  De  Ratione  Studii,  by  Joachim 
Slerck ,  otherwise  Fortius  de  Rhingelberg.  The  enthusiasm  of  ihe 
writer  often  carries  him  to  the  verge  of  ridicule ;  but  something  must 
be  granted  to  his  peculiar  situation  and  feelings ;  for  Baillet  tells  us 
that  this  method  of  studying  had  been  formed  entirely  fh)m  his  own 
practical  knowledge  and  hard  experience :  at  a  late  period  of  life  he 
commenced  his  studies ,  and  at  length  he  imagined  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  more  perpendicular  mode  of  ascending  the  hill  of  science 
than  by  its  usual  circuitous  windings.  His  work  has  been  conq)ared 
to  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet. 

Menage,  in  his  Anti-Baillet,hasavery  curious  apology  for  writing 
verses  in  his  did  age,  by  showing  how  many  poets  amused 
themselves  notwithstanding  their  grey  hairs,  and  wrote  soimols  or 
epigrams  at  ninety. 

La  Casa ,  in  one  of  his  letters ,  humourously  said ,  lo  credo  ch'io 
faro  Sonnetto  venti  cinque  anni,  o  trerUa,  poi  che  io  sara 
morto.  I  think  I  may  make  sonnets  twenty^ve,  or  perhaps  Ihiriy 
years,  after  I  shall  be  dead!  Petau  tells  us  that  he  wrote  verses  to 
solace  the  evils  of  old  age — 

— — — —  Petavius  »ger 
CaDtabat  veterU  quaerens  solatia  morbi. 

Malherbe  declares  the  honours  of  genius  were  his ,  yet  young — 

Je  left  pots^dai  jenne,  et  les  postMe  cucore 
A  la  fin  de  nies  joon ! 

SPANISH  POETRY.  «^ 

Pbre  Bouhours  observes ,  that  the  Spanish  poets  display  an 
extravagant  imagination ,  which  is  by  no  means  destitute  ot  esprit — 
shall  we  say  wit?  but  which  evinces  little  taste  or  judgment. 

Their  verses  are  much  in  tbestyle  of  our  Cowley — trivial  points 
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iMnstroQft  metaphors ,  and  qaakit  conceits.  It  is  evident  that  tiie 
Sjpmsh  poets  imported  this  taste  iVom  the  time  of  Marino  in  Itcdy ; 
bat  the  wamrtti  of  the  Spanish  chmate  appears  to  have  redoobled  it , 
mi  to  have  blown  the  Idndled  sparlcs  of  chimerical  fancy  to  the  heat 
6f  a  Yolcanym  forge. 

Lopes  do  Vega,  in  describing  an  afflicted  ^lepherde^s  /  in  one  of 
Us  pastorals,  who  is  represented  weeping  near  the  sea-side,  says, 
'^  That  ttie  sea  joyftilly  advances  to  gather  her  tears;  and  that,  hay- 
Bg  endosed  them  in  shells ,  it  converts  them  hilo  pearls.'' 

**T  el  mar  como  imbidloso 

A  tieim  por  U»  lagrjmat  salia , 
.    T  akgre  de  cogetUs 
Iiu  gnarda on  ooacba*,  j  oooTierte  en perUt.** 

Yin^^  addresses  a  stream — **Thou  who  ninnest  over  sands  of 
gold ,  vrith  feet  of  silver,''  more  elegant  than  our  Shakespeare's  ^^Thy 
silver  skin  laced  with  thy  golden  blood."  Yillegas  monstrously 
exekdms,  "Touch  my  breast,  if  you  doubt  the  power  of  Lydia's 
eyes — ^you  will  find  it  turned  to  ashes."  Again — "  Thou  art  so  great 
thatttiou  canst  only  imitate  thyself  with  thy  own  greatness;"  much 
like  omr  ^^  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

GoDgora ,  whom  the  Spaniards  once  greatly  admired ,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  The  Wonderful  y  abounds  with  these 
conceits. 

He  imagines  that  a  nightingale,  who  enchantingly  varied  her 
notes,  and  sang  in  diflTerent manners ,  had  a  hundred  thousand  other 
mghtingales  in  her  breast ,  which  alternately  sang  through  her 
fhroai— 

«•  Con  diferencia  tal ,  con  gracia  tanta , 
A  quel  rnyaenor  Oora,  qae  sospecho 
Que  tiene  otros  cien  mil  dentro  del  pecho, 
Qne  alterno  an  dolor  por  sa  garganta." 

Of  a  young  and  beautifhl  lady  he  says,  that  she  has  but  a  few 
years  of  life ,  but  many  agejs  of  beauty. 

'*  Machos  sigloa  de  bennosura 
En  pocos  auoa  de  edad.** 

Many  ages  of  beauty  is  a  false  thought,  for  beauty  becomes  not 
more  beautiful  from  its  age ;  it  would  be  only  a  superannuated 
beauty.  A  face  of  two  or  three  ages  old  could  have  but  few  charms. 

In  one  of  his  odes  he  addresses  the  River  of  Madrid  by  the  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Streams,  and  the  Viscount  of  Rivers — 

'*  Man9anares ,  Man^anarea , 
Os  qae  eo  todo  el  aguatU mo , 
Estais  Duque  de  Arroyos, 
T  fUoonde  de  losKios.** 
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He  did  nolyenturetocallila  5paiii5Agrdfuide>for,iiibcl,  H 
is  but  a  shallow  and  dirty  stream  \  and  as  Quevedo  wittily  tnTonng 
us,  '^ Man^anares  \$  reduced , during  thesununerseasoB^to  the 
melanchdy  condition  of  the  wicked  rich  man ,  who  asks  for  water 
in  Ihe  depths  of  hell."  Though  so  smaU,  this  stream  in  the  time  of 
a  flood  spreads  itself  oyer  the  neighbouring  MAs ;  for  this  reason 
Philip  the  Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet'  long ! — ^A 
Spaniard  passing  it  one  day,  when  it  was  perfecUy  dry,  X)b6enring 
this  superb  bridge,  archly  remarked,  ^^That  it  wouM  benroper 
that  the  bridge  should  be  sold  to  purchase  water.'* — Es  menester, 
render  la  puente ,  por  comprar  agua. 

Hie  following  elegant  translation  of  a  Spanish  madrigal  of  the 
kind  here  criticised  I  found  in  a  newspaper,  but  it  si  erideiftly  by 
a  master  hand. 

On  the  green  margm  of  the  land , 

Where  Gutdalhorce  winds  hu  way. 

My  Udy  ky  : 
'  With  golden  key  Sleep's  gentle  han4 

Had  closed  her  eyes  so  bright — 

Her  eyes ,  t  vo  «ans  of  light— 

And  bade  his  balmy  dews 

Her  rosy  cheeks  snflfiise. 
The  River  God  in  shuaber  saw  her  laid. 

He  raised  his  dripping  head , 

With  weeds  o*erspread. 
Clad  in  his  wat'ry  robes  approached  the  maid , 
And^with  cold  kiat,  like  death , 

Drank  the  rich  perfeme  of  the  raaiden*s  breath. 
The  maiden  felt  that  icy  kiss 

Her  tuns  mnelosed,  th^ flame 

Full  and  nnclonded  on  th*  intmder  came. 

Amaied  th*  intmder  felt 

Hit  frothy  body  meU 
And  heard  the  radiance  on  hit  hotom  hist ; 

And ,  forced  in  blind  confusion  to  retire , 

Leapt  in  the  water  to  etcape  the  fire, 

SAINT  EVREMOND. 

The  portrait  of  St.  Evrettiond  is  delineated  by  his  own  hand. 

In  his  day  it  was  a  literary  fashion  for  writers  to  give  their  own 
portraits ;  a  fashion  that  seems  to  have  passed  over  into  our  country 
for  Earquhar  has  drawn  his  own  character  in  a  letter  to  a  lady! 
Others  of  our  writers  have  given  these  self-miniatures.  Such  paintr^ 
ers  are,  no  doubt,  great  flatterers,  and  it  is  rather  their  ingenuity 
than  their  truth,  which  ^e  admire  in  these  cabinet-pictures.  ' 

"  I  am  a  philosopher,  as  Obut  removed  from  superstition  as  from 
impiety,  a  voluptuary,  who  has  not  less  abhorrence  of  debauchery 
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Ihao  uMiififttion  f6r  pleasure;  a  man,  who  has  never  known  want 
DorabundaBce.  I  occvpy  Ihat.sCation  of  life  which  ia  contemned  hj 
(bofie  who  poaaeaa  erery  thing;  envied  by  those  who  have  nothing; 
anil  only  relished  by  those  who  make  their  felicity  consist  in  the 
exercise  of  their  reason.  Yonng ,  I  hated  dissipation^  convinced  that 
man  smst  possess  wealth  lo  provide  for  the  comforts  of  a  long  life. 
(My  I  disliked  economy ; «  I  belieye  that  weiieed  not  greatly  dread 
wanly  when  we  have  but  a  shMltime  to  be  miserable.  I  am  satisfied 
with  whal  nature  has  done  for  me,  nor  do  I  repine  at  fortune.  I  do 
not  seek  in  men  what  they  have  of  evil,  that  I  may  censure;  I  only 
discover  what  they  have  ridiculous,  that  I  may  lie  amused.  I  feel  a 
pleasure  in  detecting  their  follies;  I  should  feel  a  greater  incommun 
■icating  ny  discoveries  did  not  my  prudence  restrain  me.  Life  is 
loo  short,  according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of  books,  and  to 
kmd  our  memories  with  an  endless  number  of  things  at  the  cost  of 
oir  judgment.  I  do  not  attach  mys^  k>  the  observations  of  scientific 
men  to  acquire  science;  but  to  the  most  rational,  that  I  may  streng- 
then my  reason.  Sometimes ,  I  seek  for  more  delicate  minds,  that 
my  taste  may  imbibe  their  delicacy ;  sometimes,  for  the  gayer,  that 
I  may  enrich  my  genius  with  their  gaiety  :  and ,  although  I  constant- 
ly read,  I  make  it  less  my  occupation  than  my  pleasure.  In  religion, 
and  in  friendship,  I  have  only  to  paint  myself  such  as  I  am — in 
firiendshipmore  tender  thanaphiloBopher;and  in  religion,  as  constant 
and  as  sincere  asa  youth  who  has  more  simplicity  Ihan  experience.  My 
piety  is  composed  more  of  justice  and  charity  than  of  penitence.  I 
rest  my  confidence  on  God ,  and  hope  every  thing  from  his  bene- 
volence. In  the  bosom  of  providence  I  find  my  repose,  and  my 
feticity." 

MEN  OF  GiamiS  DEFICIENT  IN  OONYERSATION. 

The  student  or  the  artist  who  may  shine  a  luminary  of  learning 
and  of  genius,  in  his  wMcs,  is  found,  not  rarely,  to  lie  obscured  be^ 
nealh  a  heavy  cloud  in  colloquial  discourse. 

If  you  k>ve  the  man  of  tetters ,  seek  him  in  the  privacies  of  his  study . 
It  is  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  tranquillity  that  his  genius  shaU 
eiicita  ray  ofintelligenoe,  more  fervid  than  the  labours  of  polished 
composition. 

The  great  Peter  GorneiUe^  whose  genius  resembled  that  of  our 
Shakespeare,  and  who  has  so  forcibly  expressed  the  subMme  senti- 
ments of  the  hero,  had  nothing  in  his  exterior  that  indicated  bis 
genius;  Us  conversation  was  so  insipid  that  it  never  failed  of  weary- 
ing. Nature,  who  had  lavished  on  him  the  gills  of  genius ,  had  for- 
gotten to  blend  with  them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He  did  not  even 
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speak  correctty  that  language  of  which  he  was  such  a  master.  When 
his  fHends  represented  to  him  how  much  more  he  might  please  by 
not  disdaining  to  correct  these  trivial  errors,  he  would  smile ,  and 
say — ' '  /  am  not  the  less  Peter  ComeiUe  /  " 

Descartes ,  whose  habits  were  formed  in  solitude  and  meditation , 
was  silent  in  mixed  company;  it  was  said  that  he  had  received  his 
intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  sohd  bars ,  but  not  in  current  coin ; 
or  as  Addison  expressed  the  same  idea ,  by  comparing  himself  to  a 
banker  who  possessed  the  wealth  of  his  friends  at-home ,  though  he 
carried  none  of  it  in  his  pocket ;  or  as  that  Judicious  moralist  NicoHe, 
one  of  the  Port-Royal  Society,  said  of  a  scintillant  wit— '^  He  con- 
quers me  in  the  drawings-room ,  but  he  surrenders  to  me  at  discre- 
tion on  the  staircase/'  Such  may  say  with  Ttiemistocles ,  when  asked 
to  play  on  a  lute^— ^<  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a  little  village 
a  great  city." 

The  deficiencies  of  Addison  in  conversation  are  weH  known.  He- 
preserved  a  rigid  silence  amongst  strangers ;  but  if  he  was  silent , 
it  was  the  silence  of  meditation.  How  often ,  at  that  moment^  he 
laboured  at  some  future  Spectator ! 

Mediocrity  can  talk;  but  it  is  for  genius  to  observe. 

The  cynical  Mandeville  compared  Addison ,  after  having  passed 
an  evening  in  his  company,  to  "  a  silent  parson  in  a  lie-wig." 

Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation ,  and  resembled  more  an  or- 
dinary man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine,  says  La  Bruy^re,  appear^  coarse,  heavy,  and 
stupid ;  he  could  not  speak  or  describe  what  he  had  just  seen  ^ 
but  when  he  wrote  he  was  the  model  of  poetry. 

It  is  very  easy,  said  a  humorous  observer  on  La  Fontaine ,  to  be 
a  man  of  wit ,  or  a  fool ;  but  to  be  both,  and*  that  loo  fh  the  extreme 
degree,  is  indeed  admirable,  and  only  to  be  found  in  him.  This 
observation  applies  to  that  fine  natural  genius  Goklsmith.  Qiaucer 
was  more  facetious  in  his  tales  than  in  his  conversation,  and  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  used  to  rally  him  by  saying  that  his  silence 
was  more  agreeable  to  her  than  his  conversation. 

Isocrates,  celebrated  for  his  beautifiil  oratorical  compositions, 
was  of  so  timid  a  disposition ,  that  he  never  ventured  to  speak  in 
public.  He  compared  himself  to  the  whetstone  which  will  not  cut, 
but  enables  other  things  to  do  this  \  for  his  productions  served  as 
models  to  other  orators.  Vaucanson  was  said  to  be  as  much  a  ma- 
cMne  as  any  he  had  made. 

Dryden  says  of  himself, — "  My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my 
humour  saturnine  and  reserved.  In  short ,  I  am  none  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company,  or  make  repartees." 
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What  a  consolation  for  an  aged  parent  to  see  his  child ,  by  the 
eObrls'orhis  own  merits ,  attain  from- the  humblest  obscurity  to  dis- 
togirished  emhience !  What  a  transport  for  the  man  of  sensibility  to 
return  to  Oie  obscure  dwelling  of  his  parent ,  and  to  embrace  him , 
adorned  wilh  public  honours!  Poor  Fida  was  deprived  of  this  sa- 
dsfiKtioo ;  but  he  is  placed  higher  in  our  esteem  by  the  present  anec- 
dote Iban  even  by  that  classic  composition,  which  rivals  the  Art  of 
Podry  of  his  great  master. 

Jerome  Fida,  after  having  long  served  two  Popes,  at  length  at- 
lained  to  the  episcopacy.  Arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his  new  dignity, 
be  prepared  to  visit  his  aged  parents ,  and  felicitated  himself  with 
thcraplures  which  the  old  couple  would  feel  in  embracing  their  son 
as  iheir  bishop.  When  he  arrived  at  their  village ,  he  learnt  that  it 
was  but  a  few  days  since  they  were  no  more !  His  sensibilities  were 
e\quisitety  pained.  The  muse  dictated  some  elegiac  verse,  and  in 
Ihe  sotemn  pathos  deplored  the  death  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
parenb. 

THE  SCUDERIES. 

Bienheareax  Scuvbbt  ,  dont  la  fertile  plume 
Peal  tons  les  mois  miu  peine  enfanter  ua  Tolame. 

BoiLBAU  has  written  this  couplet  on  the  Scuderies ,  the  brother 
and  aster,  both  famous  in  their  day  for  composing  romances,  which 
ibej  sonietimes  extended  to  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  It  was  the  favou- 
rite literature  of  that  period,  as  novels  are  now.  Our  nobility  not 
uofrequently  conde^ended  to  translate  these  .voluminous  composi- 
(ions. 

The  diminutive  sixe  of  our  moderii  novels  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
prwonent :  but ,  in  resembling  the  size  of  primers ,  it  were  to  be 
wisbed  that  their  contents  had  also  resembled  their  inoffensive  pa- 
ges. Our  great  grandmothers  were  inc<munoded  with  overgrown  fo- 
lios; uid,  instead  of  finishing  the  eventful  history  of  two  lovers  at 
<H)e  or  two  sittings,  it  was  sometimes  six  months,  including 
Sundc^s^before  they  could  get  quit  of  their  Gletias ,  their  Cyrus's, 
^  Parthenissas. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery  had  composed  ninety  volumes!  She  had 
even  finished  another  romance ,  which  she  would  not  give  the  pub- 
lic, whose  taste,  she  perceived,  no  more  relished  this  kind  of 
works.  She  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  authors  who,  living  to  more 
tban  ninety  years  of  age ,  survive  their  own  celebrity. 

She  had  her  panegyrists  in  her  day  :  Menage  observes,  What  a 
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I^easiDg  description  has  Mademoiselle  Soudery  made,  in  herCyms, 
of  the  litUe  court  at  RambouiUet !  A  thousand  things  in  the  roman- 
ces of  this  learned  lady  render  them  inestimable*  She  has  drawn 
iVom  the  ancients  th^ir  happiest  passages ,  and  has  even  improved 
upon  them  \  like  the  prince  in  the  fable ,  whatever  she  touches  be* 
comes  gold.  We  may  read  her  wodcs  with  great  profit,  if  we  pos- 
sess a  correct  taste ,  and  love  instruction.  Those  who  censure  ^elr 
length  only  show  the  littleness  of  their  judgment  j  as  if  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  to  f>e  despised ,  because  many  of  their  books  are  filled 
with  episodes  and  incidents  that  necessarily  retard  the  conclusion. 
It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  observe,  that  Qrrus  and 
Clelia  are  a  species  of  the  epic  opem.  The  q[uc  must  envbcace 
a  number  of  events  to  suspend  the  course  of  the  narrative; 
which ,  only  taking  in  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  hero ,  would  termi- 
nate too  s«on  to  display  the  skill  of  the  poet.  Without  this  artifice, 
the  charm  of  uniting  the  greater  "part  of  the  episodes  to  Che  principal 
subject  of  the  romance  would  be  lost.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuclery  has  so 
well  treated  them ,  and  so  aptly  introduced  a  variety  of  beautiM 
passages,  that  nothing  in  this  kind  is  comparable  to  her  produo 
Uons.  Some  expression^ ,  and  certain,  turns ,  have  become  somewhat 
obsolete-;  all  the  rest  win  last  for  ever ,  and  outlive  Che  criticisms 
they  have  undergone." 

Menage  has  here  certainly  uttered  a  false  prophecy.  The  curious 
only  look  over  her  romances.  They  contain  doubtless  many  beauti- 
M  inventions  *,  the  misfbrtnne  is ,  that  time  and  patience  are  rare 
requisites  for  the  ehjoyment  of  these  Iliads  in  prose. 

^^  The  misfortune  of  lier  having  writt^  too  abundbmtlf  has  occa- 
sioned an  unjust  contempt,"  says  a  French  critic.  ^^  We  confins 
there  are  many  heavy  and  tedious  passages  in  her  voluminous  ro- 
mances ]  but  if  we  consider  that  in  the  Clelia  and  the  Artamenes  are 
to  be  found  inimitable  dehcate  touches ,  and  many  splendid  p«*l8 
which  would  do  honour  to  some  of  our  living  writers,  we  most 
acknowledge  that  the  great  defects  of  all  her  works  arise  from  her 
not  writing  in  an  age  when  taste  had  reached  the  acme  of  cuUiva- 
tion.  Such  is  her  erudition ,  that  the  French  plaoe  her  n^t  to  the 
celebrated  Madame Dacier.  Her  works,  containing  many  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  court  and  city,  her  readers  must  have  keenly  rehshed 
on  their  early  publication." 

Her  Artamenes,  or  the  Great  Cyrus,  and  princip^  her  Clelia , 
are  representattons  of  what  then  passed  at  the  court  of  F^rance.  Tlie 
Map  of  the  Kingdom  (fTertdemess  >  in  Clelia,  appeared,  at  tiie 
time,  as  one  of  the  happiest  inventions*  This  once  celebrated  mcip 
is  an  allegory  which  distirigijdshes  the  dlflforent  kinds  ofTfiifDERFiBss, 
which  are  reduced  to  Esteem,  Gratiuuie,  and  Inclmation.  The 
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BMpiq^fesoiislhne  rivan,  wUdi  haye  these  (hrae  names,  and  on 
wludi  are  sihuled  ttuee  towns  galled  Tenderness :  Tenderness  on 
Inclination^  Tenderness  on  Esteem;  and  Tenderness  on  GraUr- 
uule.  Pleasing  Auemions^ot  Petks  Soins,  is  nvQlage  very  beau- 
yMy  sttoated.  Mademolsette  de  jScodery  was  extremely  proud  of 
UiisliUleallegencalniap;  andhada  terriUecontroYavy  with  another 
writer  afioiit  Its  originality. 

GsoAGE  Scun^iY,  her  brother,  and  inlMor  hi  genins,  had  a 
striking  aiDgolarity  of  chuncter  : — he  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete TOttfies  to  the  ontversal  divinity  of  Vanity.  With  a  heated  ima- 
gin^oo,  entirely  destitale  of  Judgment ,  his  military  character  was 
cenliniufly  ^chibiting  itsdf  by  that  peaceM  instrument  the  pen ,  so 
that  liB  exhibits  a  most  amusing  contrast  of  ardent  feelings  in  a  cool 
sitoafiOD;  not  UberaUy  endowed  with  genius,  but  abounding  with 
itssanUaiioeitt  ihe  fire  of  eccenhic  gasconade;  no  man  has  pour- 
liiyed  his  own  character  with  a  bolder  colouring  than  himself  in  his 
muaeroos  prelhceft  and  addresses;  surrounded  by  a  thousand  selP 
iOosionB  of  the  most  sublime  class,  every  thing  that  related  to  him- 
self had  an  Homeric  grandew  of  conception. 

In  an  einrte  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency ,  he  says , '^  I  wiB  learn 
towrtewiOimylenhand,  fliat  my  right  hand  may  m<Nre  noMy  be 
devoted  to  your  service ; "  and  alluding  to  his  pen  {phane\  declares 
'^  he  comes  flrom  a  funily  who  never  ined  one ,  [but  to  stick  in 
Ih^  hats.''  Whea  he  sc^cits  smaH  fevours  from  the  great,  he  as- 
sures teem  ^Vtittt  princes  must  not  lhin&  him  importunate,  and 
Qiat  his  wrilings  are  merely  inspked  by  Ids  own  individual  interest ; 
no!  (he  exdalms)  I  am  stu<MoQS  only  of  your  glory,  while  I  am 
cardess  <rf  my  own  fortune.''  And  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acted 
np  to  these  romantic  feelings.  Afler  he  had  published  his  epic  of 
Alarie,  Christina  of  Sweden  proposed  to  honour  him  with  a  chain 
of  gold  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  provided  he  would 
eipunge  from  his  epic  the  eulogiums  he  bestowed  on  the  Ck)unt  of 
Gardie,  whom  she  had  disgraced.  The  efucal  soul  of  Scudery  mag- 
onknously  scorned  the  bribe ,  imd  replied,  that  ''  If  the  chain  of 
gold  shonld  be  as  weighty  as  thalchflSn  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  (he  Incas,  I  will  never  destroy  any  altar  on  which  I  have  sa- 
eritad!'' 

Proud  or  his  boasted  nobihty  and  erratle  Hi^,  he  thus  addresses 
the  reader:  ^' You  wift  lightly  pass  over  any  feulls  m  my  work,  if 
you  reflect  that  I  have  employed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
seeing  the  finest  parts  of  Europe ,  and  that  I  have  passed  more  days 
in  the  cttnp  thfiui  in  the  library.  I  have  used  more  matches  to  light 
my  musket  than  to  light  my  candles;  I  know  better  to  arrange 
colunms  in  the  fieM  than  those  on  paper ;  and  to  square  battalions 
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better  than  to  round  periods. "  In  his  first  publication,  he  began 
his  literary  career  perfectly  in  character,  by  a  chafl»^;e  to  his 
critics ! 

He  is  the  author  of  sixteen  plays ,  chiefly  heroic  tragedies  -,  ohil- 
dren  who  all  bear  the  features  of  their  fiitther.  He  first  introduced 
in  his  ^^  L' Amour  Tyrannique  "  a  strict  observance  of  the  Aristo- 
telian unities  of  time  andplace^  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  t)f 
this  regulation  are  insisted  on ,  which  only  sho^s  that  Ariitotle's 
art  goes  but  little  to  the  composition  of  a  pathetic  tragedy.  In  his 
last  drama ,  ^'  Arminius, ''  he  extravagant^  scatters  his  panegyrics 
on  its  fifteen  predecessors ;  but  of  the  present  one  he  has  the  qnost 
exalted  notion  :  it  is  the  quintessence  of  Scudery !  An  ingenious 
critic  calls  it ''  The  downfal  of  mediocrity ! ''  It  is  amusing  to  listen 
to  this  blazing  preface — ''  At  length ,  reader,  nothing  remains  for 
me  but  to  mention  the  great  Arminius  which  I  now  present  to  you, 
and  by  which  I  have  resolved  to  close  my  long  and  laborious  courses 
It  is  indeed  my  master-piece !  and  the  most  finish^  work  that  ever 
came  from  my  pen ;  for  whether  we  examine  the  fable,  the  man- 
ners ,  the  sentiments ,  or  the  versification ,  it  is  certain  that  I 
never  performed  any  thing  so  Just ,  so  great ,  nor  more  beautKUl ; 
and  if  my  labours  could  ever  deserve  a  crown ,  I  would  claim  it 
for  this  work ! " 

The  actions  of  this  singular  personage  were  in  unison  witii  his 
writings  :  he  gives  a  pompous  description  of  a  most  unimportant 
government  which  he  obtained  near  Marseilles,  but  all  the  ^pran- 
deur  existed  only  in  our  author's  heated  imagination.  BachaunuNit 
and  De  la  Ghapelle  describe  it ,  in  their  playful  ''  Voyage  -, '' 

MaU  il  fant  toqi  parler  da  fort 
Qui  sans  doate  est  one  merveille  ^ 
C*eat  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde ! 
GoaTemement  commode  et  beau , 
A  qui  soffit,  pour  tout  garde, 
Uq  Suisse  avec  sa  hallebarde 
Peint  sar  la  porte  do  chftteau ! 

A  fort  very  commodiously  guarded  ^  only  requiring  one  sentinel 
witii  his  halbert — painted  on  the  door ! 

In  a  poem  on  his  disgust  with  the  world,  he  tells  us  how  intimate 
he  has  been  witii  princes  :  Europe  has  known  him  through  all  her 

provinces  ^  he  ventured  every  thing  in  a  thousand  combats : 

• 

L*ou  me  rit  ob^ir,  Voa  me  vit  commander, 
£t  mon  poll  tout  poudreuz  a  blanchi  sous  les  armes  ; 
n  est  pea  de  beaux  arts  ou  je  ne  sois  Snstroit ; 
£n prose  et  en  Tcrs,  moa  nom  fit  quelque  bruit; 
£t  par  plus  d'un  cbemin  je  parTuis  a  la  gloire. 
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Princes  were  prond  my  friendship  to  proclaim  , 
And  Europe  gazed ,  where'er  her  Hero  came ! 
I  grasp'd  the  lanrela  of  heroic  strife. 
The  tbooMDMl  perils  of  a  soldier's  life; 
Obedient  in  the  ranks  each  toilful  day ! 
Thoogh  heroes  soon  command,  they  first  obey. 
'Twas  not  for  me ,  too  long  a  time  to  yield ! 
Bom  lor  a  diiefbun  in  the  tAited  field! 
Arovnd  my  plumed  helm,  my  silrery  hair 
Hnng  like  an  hononr*d  wreath  of  age  and  care ! 
The  finer  arts  hare  cbarm*d  my  studious  hours. 
Versed  in  their  mysteries ,  skil^  in  their  powers 
In  verse  and  prose  my  equal  genius  glow'd, 
Pursuing  glory  by  no  single  road ! 

Such  was  ttie  vain  George  Scudery !  whose  heart ,  however,  was 
warm ;  poverty  could  never  degrade  him ;  adversity  never  broke 
down  his  magnanimous  spirit ! 

DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

The  maxims  of  this  noble  author  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
To  those  who  choose  to  derive  eVery  motive  and  every  action  from 
the  solitary  principle  of  self-loue,  they  are  inestimable.  They  form 
one  continued  satire  on  human  nature ;  but  they  are  not  reconci- 
laf^  to  the  feelings  of  the  man  of  f)etter  sympathies ,  or  to  him  who 
passes  through  life  with  the  firm  integrity  of  virtue.  Even  at  court 
we  find  a  Sully,  a  Malesherbes,  and  a  Clarendon,  as  well  as  a 
Rochefoucault  and  a  Chesterfield. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault ,  says  Segrais ,  had  not  studied ; 
but  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  discernment,  and 
knew  Oie  world  perfecOy  well.  This  afllorded  him  opportunities  of 
making  reflections,  and  reducing  into  maxims  those  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  in  the  heart  of  man ,  of  which  he  displayed  an 
admirable  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation  that  this  celebrated  French 
duke  conki  never  summon  resolution ,  at  his  election,  to  address 
the  academy.  Although  chosen  a  manber,  he  never  entered ;  for 
such  was  his  timidity,  that  he  could  not  face  an  audience  and  dehver 
the  Hisori  compliraent  on  his  introduction ;  he  whose  courage , 
whose  birth,  and  whose  genius,  were  ahke  distinguished.  The 
fact  is,  as  appears  by  Mad.  de  Sevign^ ,  that  Rochefoucault  lived 
a  dose  domestic  life ;  there  must  be  at  least  as  much  theoretical 
'  as  practical  knowledge  in  the  opinions  of  such  a  retired  philo- 
sophtt-. 
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Chesterfield,  our  English  RoctiefbucauU,  we  are  also  informed , 
possessed  an  admirable  knowledge  or  the  heart  of  man  ^  and  he  loo 
has  drawn  a  similar  picture  of  human  nature!  These  are  two  noble 
authors  whose  chief  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  in  courts.  May 
it  not  be  possible,  allowing  these  authors  not  to  have  written  a 
sentence  of  aprocripha ,  that  the  foult  lies  not  so  much  in  human 
nature  as  in  the  satellites  of  Power  breathing  their  corrupt 
atmosphere? 

PWOR'S  HANS  CARVEL. 

Were  we  to  investigate  the  genealogy  of  our  best  modern  sto- 
ries, we  should  often  discover  the  illegitimacy  of  our  favourites ; 
and  retrace  them  frequentty  to  the  East.  My  well-read  friend, 
Mr.  Douce,  has  collected  materials  for  such  a  work^  but  his  mo- 
desty has  too  long  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  gratitude  of 
the  curious  in  literature. 

The  stqry  of  the  ring  of  Hans  Carvel  is  of  very  ancient  standing , 
as  are  most  of  the  tales  of  tliis  kind. 

Menage  says  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459,  has  the  merit  of 
ils  invention;  but  I  suspect  he  only  related  a  very  popular  slory. 

Rabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar  manner,  changed  ils 
original  name  of  Philephus  to  that  of  Hans  Carvel. 

This  title  is  likewise  in  the  eleyenth  of  Les  Cent  Nom^eUes 
NouveUes  collected  in  1461,  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  when 
Dauphin ,  and  living  in  solitude. 

Ariosto  has  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  Satire;  but  has 
fairly  appropriated  it  by  his  pleasant  manner. 

In  a  collection  of  novels  at  Lyons,  in  1555,  it  is  introduced  into 
the  eleventh  novel. 

Celio  Malespini  has  it  again  in  page  288  of  the  second  part  of  his 
Two  Hundred  Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in  1609. 

Fontaine  has  prettily  set  it  off,  and  an  anonymous  writer  has 
composed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verses;, and  at  length  our  Prior 
has  given  it  in  his  best  manner,  with  equal  gaiely  and  fireedom. 
After  Ariosto ,  La  Fontaioe ,  and  Prior,  let  uft  hear  oC  it  no  more; 
yet  this  has  been  done,  in  a  manner,  however,  which  here  cannot 
be  told. 

VoUaire  has  a  civious  essay  to  ihoiw  that  most  of  our  bcsl  mo- 
dem stories  and  [4ots  originally  belonged  to  the  eastern  nattom ,  a 
fkct  whieh  has  been  made  more  evident  by  recent  researches.  T^c 
Amphitrion  of  Motive  was  an  imitation  of  Plaulus,  who  borrowed 
it  from  the  Greeks,  and  they  took  it  from  the  Indians!  It  is  given 
by  Dow  in  his  History  of  Hindostan.  In  Captain  Scott's  Tales  and 
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AneeMes  flroin  Arabian  wrilers ,  we  are  surprised  at  fkiduig  so 
BMmy  of  our.  ftiYOiiriles  very  ancient  oriental^ts. — The  Ephesian 
Matron,  yersifiedby  La  Fbntaine,  was  borrowed  fhm  the  Italians; 
t(  is  to  be  found  in  Petronins,  and  Petronius  had  it  fhmi  the  Greeks. 
Boi  whwe  did  the  Greeks  find  it?  In  the  Arabian  Tales!  And  from 
wbenee  did  the  Arabian  fabuiliste  borrow  it?  From  the  Chinese!  It 
is  fbund  in  Du)  HaMe,  who  collected  it  fnmk  the  Versions  of  the 
Jesuifs. 

THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  MAN  of  letters ,  more  ihtent  on  the  acquisitions  of  literahire 
than  on  the  intrigues  of  pditics,  or  the  speculations  of  commerce , 
may  find  a  deeper  soUtude  in  a  populous  metropolis  than  in  the 
seditfiOD  of  the  country. 

Hie  studadt ,  who  is  no  flatterer  of  the  little  passions  of  men,  will 
nol  be  mnch  incommoded  by  their  i^resence.  Gibbon  paints  his  own 
sltnaHoD  in  the  heart  of  (he  tehionaUe  worid. — ''  1  had  not  been 
endowed  by  art  or  nature  with  those  Imppy  gifts  of  confidence  and 
address  which  unlock  every  door  and  erery  bosom.  While  coaches 
were  rattling  through  Bond^treet,  I  have  passed  many  a  s(ditary 
eveniBg  in  my  lodging  wifii  my  books.  I  withdrew  without  reluc- 
laiice  firom  the  noisy  and  exiensiye  scene  of  crowds  without  com- 
pany, and  dissipation  without  pleasure.''  And  even  afler  he  had 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  he  observes  that  in  Lon- 
don his  confinement  was  solitary  &ad  sad ;  '^  the  many  forgot  my 
existence  when  they  saw  me  no  longer  at  Brookes's ,  and  the  few 
who  sometimes  had  a  thought  on  their  friend  were  detained  by  bu- 
siness or  {Measure ,  and  I  was  proud  and  happy  if  I  coukl  prevail  on 
my  bookseller,  Elm^y,  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  evening.''. 

A  ritualion ,  very  elegantly  described  in  the  beautifully  polished 
veises  of  Mr.  Rogers^ln  )m  ''  j^istle  to  a  Friend : " 

When  from  bU  dassic  dreams  tbe  student  steals 
Amid  the  bus  of  crowds,  the  whirl  of  wheels , 
Tb  anse  imaolieed,  while  aroond  Um  press 
The  metoor-lorms  of  equipage  and  dreM; 
Alaae  in  wonder  lost ,  he  seems  to  stand 
A  rttj  stranger  in  his  natire  land. 

He  compares  the  studoit  to  one  of  the  sev^  sleepers  in  the  an- 
cient legend. 

Descartes  residing  m  the  commercial  city  of  Amsterdam  writing 
to  Babae,  iHostralies  these  descriptions  with  great  force  and  vivacity. 

^^  You  wish  to  retire  ;  and  your  intention  is  to  seek  the  solitude  of 
tlie  Chartreux ,  or,  possibly,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  provinces  of 
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France  and  Italy.  I  would  rather  adTise  yoa ,  if  you  wish  to  observe 
mankind ,  and  at  the  same  time  to  kwe  yoarself  in  the  deepest  soli- 
tude ,  to  join  me  in  Amsterdam.  I  prefer  this  situation  to  that  eten 
of  your  delicious  yiUa ,  where  I  spent  so  great  a  part  of  the  last  year ; 
for,  however  agreeable  a  country  house  may  be ,  a  thousand  little 
conveniences  are  wanted ,  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  city.  One  is 
not  alone  so  frequently  in  the  country  as  one  could  wish ;  a  nuntf^er 
of  impertineht«visiters  are  continually  besieging  you.  Here ,  as  idl 
the  world,  except  myself,  is  occupied  in  commerce,  it  depends 
merely  on  myself  .to  live  unknown  to  the  worid.  I  wsdk  every  day 
amongst  immense  ranks  of  people ,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  you 
do  ki  your  green  alleys.  The  men  I  meet  vnth  make  the  same  im- 
pression on  my  mind  as  would  the  trees  of  your  forest,  or  the  flocks 
of  sheep  grazing  on  your  common.  The  busy  hum  too  of  these  mer- 
chants  does  not  disturb  one  more  than  the  purling  of  your  brooks. 
If  sometimes  I  amuse  myself  in  contemplating  their  anxious  motions, 
I  receive  the  same  pleasure  which  you  do  in  observing  those  men 
who  cultivate  your  land  *,  for  I  reflect  that  the  end  of  ail  their  labours 
is  to  embellish  the  city  which  I  inhabit,  and  to  anUcipate  all  my 
wants.  If  you  contemplate  with  delight  the  fruits  of  your  orohards  , 
vnth  all  the  rich  promises  of  abundance ,  do  you  think  I  feel  less  in 
observing  so  many  fleets  that  convey  to  me  the  productions  of  either 
India  ?  What  spot  on  earth  could  you  find ,  which ,  like  this ,  can  so 
interest  your  vanity  and  gratify  your  taste?" 

THE  TALMUD. 

The  Jews  have  their  Talmud  •,  the  Catholics  their  Legends  of 
Saints  •,  and  the  Turks  their  Sonnah.  The  Protestant  has  nothing 
but  his  Bible.  The  former  are  three  kindred  works.  Men  haye  ima- 
gined that  the  more  there  is  to  be  believed ,  the  lAore  are  the  merits 
of  the  believer.  Hence  all  traditionists  fbrmed  the  orfliodox  and  the 
strongest  party.  The  word  of  God  is  lost  amidst  those  heaps  of  hu- 
man inventions ,  sanctioned  by  an  order  of  men  connected  with  re- 
ligious duties \  they  ought  now,  however,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
Curiosities  of  Literature.  I  give  a  sufficiently  ample  account  of 
the  Talmud  and  the  Legends  \  but  of  the  Sonnah  I  only  know  that 
it  is  a  coUection  of  the  traditional  opinions  of  the  Turkish  prophets, 
directing  the  observance  of  petty  superstitions  not  mentioned  in  the 
Koran. 

The  Talmud  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions  which  have  been 
oralfy  preserved.  It  comprises  the  Mishna  ,  which  is  the  text ;  and 
the  Gemara  its  commentary.  The  whole  forms  a  complete  system 
of  the  learning,  ceremonies,  civil,  and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews  ; 
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IreaiiBgindeed  on  all  subjects;  even  gardening ,  manual  arts ,  etc. 
Tbe  rigid  Jews  persuaded  themselves  thai  these  traditional  explica- 
(toare  ordivine  origin.  The  Pentateuch ,  say  they,  was  written  out 
by  ttieir  legislator  before  his  death  in  thirteen  copies ,  distributed 
aaiOQg  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  remaining  one  deposited  in  the  ark. 
Tbe  oral  law  Moses  continually  taught  in  the  Sanhedrim,  td  the  eld- 
eisaiKi  the  rest  of  the  peo[4e.  The  law  was  repeated  four  times ; 
baifbjt  inteqwelation  was  ddivered  only  by  word  of  mouth  ivom 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  the  flight  fh>m 
Egypt  the  memory  of  the  people  became  treacherous,  and  Moses  was 
oonstrained  to  repeat  his  oral  law,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  sue- 
cessiie  traditienists  .  Such  is  the  account  of  honest  David  Levi  :  it  is 
Ibecieed  of  every  rabbin. — ^David  beUeved  m  every  thing ,  but  in 


This  history  of  the  Talmud  some  inclined  to  suppose  apocryphal, 
eTea  among  a  km  of  the  Jews  themselves.  When  these  traditions 
fifst  appeared,  the  keenest  controversy  has  never  been  able  to  deter- 
Duoe.  It  cannot  lie  denied  that  there  existed  traditions  among  the 
Jews  io  the  tioies  of  Jesus  ClMrist.  About  the  second  century  they  were 
iodustrioosly  collected  by  Babbi  Juda  the  Holy,  the  prince  of  the 
rabbins,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antoninus  iHus.  He  has  the 
merit  of  giving  some  order  to  this  multifarious  collection. 

It  appears  thift  the  Talmud  was  compiled  by  certain  Jewish  ^k)c- 
tors,  who  were  sc^cited  Hn*  this  purpose  by  their  nation ,  that  they 
might  have  someOung  Io  q)pose  to  their  Christian  adversaries. 

The  learned  W.  Wotton ,  in  his  curious  ^'  Discourses"  on  the  tra- 
(iilions  of  ttie  Scribes  and  Pharisees ,  supplies  an  analysis  of  this  vast 
coflection^  he  has  translated  entire  two  divisions  of  this  code  of  tra- 
ditional laws  with  the  original  text  and  the  notes. 

Tliere  are  two  Tahnuds :  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian.  The 
last  is  the  most  esteemed ,  because  it  is  the  most  bulky. 

R.  Juda,  the  prince  of  the  rabbins,  committed  to  writing  all  these 
Mitiens,  and  arranged  them  under  six  general  heads ,  called  or- 
ders or  classes.  The  subjects  are  indeed  curious  for  philosophical 
ioqnirers ,  and  multifarious  as  the  events  of  civil  life.  Every  order 
is  formed  of  treatises :  every  treatise  is  divided  into  chapters,  every 
chapter  inio  mishnas ,  which  word  means  mixtures  or  miscellanies, 
ia  the  form  of  aphorisms.  In  the  first  part  is  discussed  what  relates 
^ seeds,  fruits,  and  trees ^  in  the  second, /eart5,-  in  the  third 
wvmew,  their  duties,  their  disorders,  marriages,  divorces, 
contracts ,  and  nuptials :  in  the  fourth ,  are  treated  the  damages  or 
towes  sustained  by  beasts  or  men  ^  of  things  Jound ;  deposits ;  usu- 
ries; rents;  farms;  partners/dps  in  commerce-,  inheritance; 
'*afei  and  purchases;  oaths;  witrt^sses;  arrests;  idolatry ;  and 
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here  are  named  those  by  whom  the  oral  law  was  received  and  pre- 
serred.  In  the  fifth  part  are  noticed  sacrifices  and  holy  t/iings :  and 
the  sixth  treats  of  purifications^  vessels;  furniture;  dothes; 
/louses;  leprosy;  baths ;  and  numerous  other  articles.  All  this  forms 
the  MisUNA. 

The  Gemara  ,  that  is ,  the  complement,  or  perfection,  contains 
the  Disputes  ond  the  Opinions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  oral  tradi- 
tions. Their  last  decisions.  It  must  be  confiessed  that  absurdities  are 
sometimes  elucidated  by  other  absurdities  \  but  there  are  many  ad- 
mirable things  in  this  vast  repository.  The  Jews  have  such  venera- 
tion for  this  compilation ,  that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to 
water,  and  the  Talmud  to  wine;  the  text  of  Moses  to  pepper,  bat  * 
the  Tahnud  to  aromatics.  Of  the  twelve  hours  of  which  the  day  is 
composed,  they  tell  us  that  Goci employs  nine  to  study  the  Talmud, 
and  only  three  to  read  the  written  law ! 

St.  Jerome  appears  evidenfly  to  allude  to  this  work,  and  notices 
its  ^^  Ok!  Wives'  Tales,''  and  thefUthinessof  some  of  its  matters.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resemUed  the  Jesuits  and  Casuists;  and 
Sanchez's  work  on  ^^  Matrimonio"'  ismeU  known  to  agitate  mat- 
ters with  such  scrupulous  niceties  ^  as  to  become  the  most  offensive 
thing  possible.  But  as  among  the  schoohnen  and  the  casuists  there 
have  been  great  men ,  the  same  happened  to  these  Geman^sts.  Mal> 
monides  was  a  pillar  of  light  among  their  darkness.  The  antiquity  of 
this  work  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  make'il  very  curious. 

A  specimen  of  the  topics  may  be  shown  fh>m  the  table  and  con- 
tents of  ^^  Mishnic  Titles."  In  the  order  of  seeds ,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  which  present  no  umnteresting  picture  of  Oie  pastoral 
and  pious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  Mishna  entiUed  the  Comer,  i.  e.  of  the  field.  The  laws  of 
gleaning  are  commanded  according  to  Leviticus;  xix.  9, 10.  Of  the 
comer  to  be  left  in  a  cornfield.  When  the  comer  to  due  and  when 
not.  Of  the  forgotten  sheaf.  Of  the  ears  of  com  left  in  gathering.  Of 
grapes  left  upon  the  vines.  Of  <^ves  left  upon  the  trees^  When  and 
where  the  poor  may  lawfhUy  glean.  What  sheaf,  or  olives,  or  grapes, 
may  be  looked  upon  to  be  forgotten ,  and  what  not.  Who  are  the 
proper  witnesses  concerning  the  poor's  due,  to  exempt  it  firom  ti- 
thing ,  etc.  The  distinguished  undreumcised  fhiit : — it  is  mriawftil 
to  eat  of  the  firuit  of  any  tree  till  the  fifth  year  of  its  growth :  the 
first  three  years  of  its  bearing,  it  is  called  uncireumcised;  the  fourth 
is  offered  to  God  -,  and  the  fifth  may  be  eaten. 

The  Mishna,  entitled  Heterogeneous  Mixtures,  contains  se- 
veral curious  horticultural  particulars.  Of  divisions  between  garden* 
beds  and  fields ,  that  the  produce  of  the  several  sorts  of  grains  or 
seeds  may  appear  distinct.  Of  the  distance  between  every  species. 
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DMances  between  ^es  planted  in  corn-fteMs  from  one  another  and 
rnwi  tbe  com;  between  vines  planted  against  hedges,  walls,  or 
espaliers,  and  any  thing  sowed  near  them.  Tarious  cases  relating  to 
vioejards  planted  near  any  forbidden  seeds. 

In  Oieir  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  produce  of  all 
estate  was  given  up  to  \he  poor,  one  of  these  regulations  is  on  the 
dififerent  work  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  sixth  year,  lest  (be- 
cause the  seventh  being  devoted  to  the  poor)  the  produce  should  be 
unfidrty  diminished ,  and  the  public  benefit  arising  from  this  law  be 
fmstrated.  Of  whatever  is  not  perennial ,  and  produced  that  year  by 
the  earth,  no  money  may  be  made^  but  whaf  is  perennial  may  be 
sold. 

On  priesfs  titties,  we  have  a  regulation  concerning*  eating  the 
liniits  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  separated. 

The  wder  of  women  is  very  copious.  A  husband  is  obliged  to 
UjtiM  bis  wif^  to  keep  a  particular  man's  company  before  two 
witnesses.  Of  the  waters  of  jealousy  by  which  a  suspected  woman  is 
to  be  tried  by  drinking ,  we  find  many  ample  particulars.  The  cere- 
B^enies  of  clothing  the  accused  woman  at  her  trial.  Pregnant  women , 
or  who  suckle ,  are  not  obliged  to  drink  -,  for  the  rabbins  seem  to  be 
w^  convinced  of  the  effects  of  the  imagination.  Of  their  divorces 
many  are  the  laws ;  and  care  is  taken  to  particularise  bills  of  di- 
vorces written  by  men  in  delirium  or  dangerously  ill.  One  party  of 
ttie  rabbins  will  not  allow  of  any  divorce,  unless  something  light 
was  found  in  the  woman's  character,  while  another  (the  Pharisees) 
dlow  divorces  even  when  a  woman  has  only  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  SKffer  her  husband's  soup  to  be  burnt ! 

In  the  order  of  damages,  containing  rules  how  to  tax  the  da- 
mages done  by  man  or  beast,  or  other  casualties ,  their  distinctions 
wpe  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous.  What  beasts  are  innocent 
aod«prhat  convict.  By  the  one  they  mean  creatures  not  naturally  used 
Id  do  mischief  in  any  particular  way  ^  and  by  the  other,  those  that 
nalurany,  or  by  a  vicious  habit,  are  mischievous  that  way.  The  tooth 
of  a  beast  is  convict,  when  it  is  proved  to  eat  its  usual  food,  the  pro- 
perty of  another  man*,  and  full  restitution  must  be  made  ^  but  if  a 
iieast  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits  and  herbs  gnaws  clothes  or  damages 
tools ,  which  are  not  its  usual  food ,  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall  pay 
fmt  baif  (he  damage  when  committed  on  the  property  of  the  injured 
f)eTson ;  imt  if  the  injury  is  committed  on  the  property  of  the  person 
mho  does  the  damage,  he  is  free^  because  the  beast  gnawed  what 
^was  not  its  usual  food.  As  thus  -,  if  the  beast  of  A.  gnaws  or  tears  the 
rkrthes  of  B.  in  B's  house  or  grounds ,  A.  shall  pay  half  the  damages  ^ 
Iwl  if  B-'s  clothes  are  injured  in  A.'s  grounds  by  \.'s  beast,  A.  is 

free,  for  what  had  B.  to  do  to  put  his  clothes  in  A's  grounds?  They 
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made  such  subtile  dfetinctioiis ,  as  when  an  ox  gores  a  man  or  beast^ 
the  law  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  beast  ^  whether  it  was  an  ox 
that  used  to  gore,  or  an  ox  that  was  not  used  to  gore.  However  acute 
these  niceties  sometimes  were,  they  were  often  ridiculous.  No  beast 
could  be  comicted  of  being  vicious  tiH  evidence  was  given  thai  he 
had  done  mischief  three  successive  days;  Bht  if  he  leaves  off  thase 
vicious  tricks  for  three  days  more,  he  is  innocent  again.  An  ox  may 
be  convict  of  goring  an  ox  and  not  a  man,  or  of  goring  a  man  and 
not  an  ox :  nay,  of  goring  on  the  sabbath ,  and  not  on  a  working  day. 
Their  aim  was  to  make  the  punishment  depend  on  the  proofe  of  the 
design  of  the  beast  4hat  did  the  ipjury ;  but  this  attempt  evidently 
led  them  to  distinctions  much  too  subtile  and  obscure*  Thus  some 
rabbins  say^  that  the  morning  prayer  of  the  Shemdh  must  be  read 
at  the  time  they  can  distinguish  blue  fh>m  white  ,*  but  another,  more 
indulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  we  can  distinguish  blue  from 
green!  which  latter  colours  are  so  near  akin  as  to  require  a  stronger 
light.  With  the  same  remarkable  acuteness  in  distinguishihg  things, 
is  their  law  respecting  not  touching  fire  on  the  Sabbath.  Among 
those  which  are  specified  in  this  constitution,  the  rabbins  allow  the 
minister  to  look  over  young  children  by  lamp-light,  but  hQ  shall 
not  read  himself.  The  minister  is  forbidden  to  read  by  lamp-light , 
lest  he  should  trim  his  lamp;  but  he  may  direct  the  children  where 
they  should  read,  because  that  is  quickly  done,  and  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  his  trimming  his  lamp  in  their  presence,  or.  suffering 
any  of  them  to  do  it  in  his.  All  these  regulations,  which  some  may 
conceive  as  minute  and  Mvolous,  show  a  great  intimacy  with  the 
human  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  profound  observation  which  had  been 
capable  of  achieving  great  purposes. 

The  owner  of  an  innocent  beast  only  pays  half  the  costs  for  the 
mischief  incurred.  Man  is  always  convict,  and^for  all  mischief  he 
does  he  must  pay  full  costs.  However  there  are  casual  damages  ,-^ 
as  when  a  man  pours  water  accidentally  on  another  man ;  or  makes 
a  thorn-hedge  which  annoys  his  neighbour;  or  falling  down,  and 
another  by  stumbUng  on  him  incurs  harm  :  how  such  compensa- 
tions are  to  be  made.  He  that  has  a  -vessel  of  another's  in  keeping, 
and  removes  it ,  but  in  the  removal  breaks  it ,  must  swear  to  his  own 
integrity  ;  i.  e.  that  he  had  no  design  to  break  it.  All  ofifensive  or 
noisy  trades  were  to  be  carried  on  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  town. 
Where  there  is  an  estate,  the  sons  inherit  and  the  daughters  are 
maintained;  but  if  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  the  daughters  are 
maintained,  and  the  sons  must  get  their  living  as  they  can  ,  or  even 
beg.  The  contrary  to  this  excellent  ordination  has  been  observed  in 
Europe.  « 

Thes»  few  titles  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general  notion 
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oTtbe  several  subjects  on  which  the  Mishna.  treats.  The  Gemara  or 
Cnnmentary  is  often  overioaded  with  ineptitudes  and  ridiculous  suIh 
lillies.  For  instance ,  in  the  article  of  "  Negative  Oaths/'  If  a  man 
swears  he  win  eat  no  bread,  anddoes  eat  all  sorts  of  bread,  in  that 
case  (be  peijury  is  but  one  •,  but  if  he  swears  that  he  will  eat  neither 
barley,  nor  wheaten ,  nor  rye-bread ,  the  peijury  is  multiplied  as 
he  multiplies  his  eating  of  the  several  sorts. — ^Again,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  had  strong  differences  about  touching  the  holy 
WTitiogs  with  their  hands.  The  doctors  ordained  that  whoever 
touched  the  book  of  the  law  must  not  eat  of  the  truma  ( first  fruits  of 
(be  wrought  produce  of  the  ground) ,  till  they  had  washed  their 
hands.  The  reason  they  gave  was  this.  In  times  of  persecution  they 
used  to  hide  those  sacred  books  in  secret  places,  and  good  men 
would  lay  them  out  of  the  way  when  they  had  done  reading  them. 
It  was  possible  then  that  these  rolls  of  the  law  might  be  gnawed  by 
mice.  The  hands  then  that  touched  these  books  when  they  took 
(hem  out  of  the  places  where  they  had  laid  them  up  were  supposed 
to  be  unclean,  so  far  as  to  disable  them  flrom  eating  the  truma  till 
they  were  washed.  On  that  account  they  made  this  a  general  rule^ 
(bat  if  any  part  of  the  Bible  (except  Ecclesiastes ,  because  that 
eicellent  book  their  sagacity  accounted  less  holy  than  the  rest)  or 
(heir  phylacteries ,  or  the  strings  of  their  phylacteries ,  were  touched 
by  one  who  hada  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he  might  not  eat  it  till  he 
had  washed  his  hands.  An  evidence  of  that  superstitious  trifling  for 
which  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  Rabbins  have  been  so  justly  repro- 
bated. 

They  were  absurdly  minute  in  the  literal  observance  of  their 
vows,  aod  as  shamefliUy  subtile  in  their  artful  evasion  of  them. 
The  Pharisees  could  be  easy  enough  to  themselves  when  conve- 
nient, and  always  as  hard  and  unrelenting  as  possible  to  all  others. 
They  qoibUed,  and  dissolved  their  vows  wi&  experienced  ca- 
s«Kh7.  Jesus  reproaches  the  Pharisees  in  Matthew  xv.  and  Mark  viiv 
for  flagrantly  violating  the  fifth  commandment ,  by  allowing  the 
TOW  of  a  son ,  perhaps  made  in  hasty  anger,  its  ftiU  force ,  when  he 
had  sworn  that  his  father  should  never  be  the  better  for  him ,  or  any 
U^g  he  had ,  and  by  which  an  indigent  father  might  be  suffered  to 
s^e.  There  is  an  express  case  to  this  purpose  in  the  Mishna,  in 
the  title  of  Vows.  The  reader  may  be  amused  by  the  story  : — ^A 
fflan  nude  a  vow  that  Ws  father  should  not  profit  by  him.  This 
loan  afterwards  made  a  w^ding-feast  for  his  own  son,  and  wishes 
his  father  should  be  present^  but  he  cannot  invite  him  because  he 
is  tied  up  by  his  vow.  He  invented  this  expedient  :*-He  makes  a 
on  of  the  court  in  which  the  feast  was  to  be  kept,  and  of  the  feast 
i'seir,  to  a  third  person  in  trust,  that  his  father  should  be  invited 
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by  that  third  person ,  with  the  other  company  whom  he  at  fir«t  de- 
signed. This  first  person  then  says,— If  these  Uiings  you  thus  have 
given  me  are  mine,  I  will  dedicate  them  to  God,  and  then  none  of 
you  can  be  the  belter  for  them;  The  son  replied, — I  did  not  give 
ihem  to  you  that  you  should  consecrate  them.  Then  the  third  man 
said, — ^Yours  was  no  donation,  only  you  were  willing  lo  eat  and 
drink  with  your  father.  Thus,  says  R.  Jiwia,  they  dissolved  each 
other's  intentions  -,  and  when  the  case  came  before  the  rabbins ,  they 
decreed,  that  a  giA  which  may  not  be  consecrated  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  is  not  a  gift. 

The  following  exhract  firom  the  Talmud  exhibits  a  sublUe  mode 
of  reasoning ,  which  the  Jews  adopted  when  the  learned  of  Rome 
sought  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  their  idolatry.  It  forms  an 
entire  Mishna,  entitled  Seder  Nezikin,  Avoda  Zara,  iv.  7.  on  ido- 
latrous worship ,  translated  by  Wotton. 

'^  Some  Roman  senators  examined  the  Jews  in  this  manner : — If 
God  hath  no  delight  in  the  worship  of  idols ,  why  did  he  not  destroy 
them?  The  Jews  made  answer, — If  men  had  worshipped  only  things 
of  which  the  world  had  had  no  need ,  he  would  have  destroyed  the 
ofiject  of  their  worship;  but  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
stars  and  planets;  and  then  he  must  have  destroyed  his  world  for 
the  sake  of  these  deluded  men.  But  stiU,  said  the  Romans,  why 
does  not  God  destroy  tiie  things  which  the  world  does  not  want, 
and  leave  those  things  which  the  world  cannot  be  without?  Because , 
replied  the  Jew9,  this  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  such  as  wor- 
ship these  necessary  things,  who  would  then  say, — ^Ye  aUow  now 
that  these  are  gods,  since  they  are  not  destroyed.'' 

RABBINICAL  STORIES. 

The  preceding  article  furnishes  some  of  the  more  serious  inves- 
tigations to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Its  levities  may  amuse.  I  leave 
untouched  the  gross  obscenities  and  immoral  decisions.  The  Talmud 
contains  a  vast  collection  of  stories ,  apologues ,  and  jests ;  many  dis- 
play a  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  at  times  have  a  wildness  of  invention 
which  sufficiently  mark  the  features  of  an  eastern  parent.  Many  ex- 
travagantly puerile  were  designed  merely  to  recreate  their  young 
students.  When  a  rabbin  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  much  nonsense , 
he  replied  that  the  ancients  had  a  custom  of  introducing  music  in 
their  lectures,  which  accompaniment  made  them  more  agreeable; 
but  ttiat  not  having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the  rabl>ins 
invented  these  sh*ange  stories  to  mtmse  attention.  This  was  inge- 
niously said,  but  they  make  miserable  work  when  they  pretend  to 
give  mystical  interpretations  to  pure  nonsense. 
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Ib  1711 ,  a  Germin  professor  of  the  OrienW  languages,  Dr. 
Biseiiiiienger,  puUislied  in  two  large  volumes  quarto  his  ^^  Judaism 
dtscoYered,"  a  ponderous  labour,  of  which  the  scope  was  to  ridi* 
cule  the  Jewish  traditions. 

I  stud!  give  a  dangerous  adyenture  into  which  King  DaTid  was 
drawn  by  the  derll.  The  king  one  day  hunting,  Satan  appeared 
before  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  discharged  an  arrow  at 
him,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  pursued  the  feigned  roe  into  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.  Ishbi,  the  brother  of  GoUath,  instanUy  recognised 
the  king  as  him  who  had  slain  that  giant.  He  bound  him,  and  bend- 
ing him  neck  and  heels,'  laid  him  under  a  wine-press  in  order  to 
press  him  to  deatti.  A  miracle  saves  David.  The  earth  beneath  him 
became  soft,  and  Ishbi  could  not  press  wine  out  of  him.  That  even- 
ing in  the  Jewish  congregation  a  dove,  whose  wings  were  covered 
with  silver,  appeared  in  great  perplexity ;  and  evidently  signified  the 
king  of  Israel  was  in  trouUe.  Abishai,  one  of  the  king's  counsellors, 
inqmring  for  the  Idng,  and  finding  him  absent,  is  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
ceed, for  according  to  the  Mishna,  no  one  may  ride  on  the  king's 
horse ,  nor  sit  upon  his  throne ,  nor  use  his  sceptre.  The  school  of 
the  rabUns,  however,  aUowed  these  things  in  time  of  danger.  On 
this  Abishai  vaults  on  David's  horse,  ( with  an  Oriental  metaphor) 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  leaped  to  him  instantly !  Arrived  at  Ishbi's 
house,  he  behokis  his  mother  Orpa  spinning.  Perceiving  the  Israe- 
lite, she  snatched  up  her  spinning-wheel  and  threw  it  at  him,  to 
kill  him;  ixit  not  hitting  him,  she  desired  him  to  bring  the  spin- 
ning-wheel to  her.  He  did  not  do  this  exactly,  but  returned  it  to 
her  in  such  a  way  tiiat  she  never  asked  any  more  for  her  spinning- 
whed.  When  Ishbi  saw  this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though 
tied  up  neck  and  heels,  was  still  under  the  wine-press,  he  cried 
oiU,  '*'  There  are  now  two  who  will  destroy  me ! ''  So  he  threw  David 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  studi:  bis  spear  into  the  ground,  imagin- 
ing that  David  would  M\  upon  it  and  perish.  But  AfHshai  pronoun- 
ced the  magical  name,  which  the  Talmudists  frequently  make  use 
of,  and  it  caused  David  to  hover  between  earth  and  heaven ,  so  that 
he  fen  not  downt  Both  at  length  unite  against  Ishbi,  and  observing 
ttiat  two  young  lions  should  kill  one  lion ,  find  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  brother  of  GU)liath. 

Of  Solomon,  another  favourite  hero  of  the  Talmudists,  a  fine 
Arabian  story  is  told.  This  king  was  an  adept  in  necromancy,  and 
a  male  and  a  female  devil  were  always  in  waiting  for  any  emergency. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  Arabians ,  who  have  many  stories  concern- 
ing Solomon,  always  describe  him  as  a  magician.  His  adventures 
with  Aschmedai,  the  prince  of  devils,  are  numerous;  and  they  both 
(tte  king  and  the  devil)  served  one  another  many  a  sUppery  trick. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  when  Aschmedai ,  who  was  prisoner 
to  Solomon ,  the  king  haying  contrived  to  possess  Mmself  of  the 
deyii's  seal-ring,  and  chained  him,  one  day  offered  to  answer  an 
unholy  question  put  to  him  by  Solomon ,  provided  he  retiMrned  him 
his  seal-ring  and  loosened  his  chain.  The  impertinent  curiosity  of 
Solomon  induced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  Instantly  Aschmedai 
swallowed  the  monarch ;  and  stretching  out  his  wings  up  to  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining  on  the  earth,  he 
spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him.  This  was  done  so 
privately  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Aschmedai  then 
assumed  the  likeness  of  Solomon,  and  sat' on  his  throne.  From  that 
hour  did  Solomon  say,  *^  7%w  then  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour," 
according  to  Ecclesiasticus,  i.  3.;  which  this  means,  one  rabbin 
says,  his  walkingstaff ;  and  another  insists  was  his  ragged  coat.  For 
Solomon  went  a  fjegging  from  door  to  door;  and  wherever  he  came 
he  uttered  these  words  :  "  I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem."  At  length  coming  before  the  council,  and  still  repeating 
these  remarkable  words,  without  addition  or  variation ,  the  rabbins 
said,  ^^  This  means  something:  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his 
tale! "  They  asked  the  chamberiain  if  the  king  frequently  saw  him? 
and  he  replied  to  them.  No!  Then  they  sent  to  the  queens,  to  ask 
if  the  king  came  into  their  apartments?  and  they  answered,  Yes! 
The  rabbins  then  sent  them  a  message  to  take  notice  of  his  feet*,  for 
the  feet  of  devils  are  like  the  feet  of  cocks.  The  queens  acquainted 
them  that  his  majesty  always  came  in  slippers ,  but  forced  them  to 
embrace  at  times  forbidden  by  the  law.  He  had  attempted  to  lie  with 
his  mother  Bathsheba ,  whom  he  had  almost  torn  to  pieces.  At  this 
the  rabbins  assembled  in  great  haste,  and  taking  Ibe  beggar  with 
them ,  they  gave  him  the  ring  and  the  chain  in  which  the  great 
magical  name  was  engraven ,  and  led  him  to  the  palace.  Aschmedai 
was  sitting  on  the  throne  as  the  real  Solomon  entered,  but  instantly 
he  shrieked  and  flew  away.  Yet  to  his  last  day  was  Solomon  afraid 
of  the  prince  of  devils ,  and  had  his  bed  guarded  by  the  valiant  men 
of  Israel ,  as  is  written  in  Cant.  iii.  7, 8. 

They  frequently  display  much  humour  in  their  inventions,  as  in 
the  following  account  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  an  infamous 
town  which  mocked  at  all  justice.  There  were  in  Sodom  four  judges, 
who  were  liars,  and  deriders  of  justice.  When  any  one  had  struck 
his  neighbour's  wife  and  caused  her  to  miscarry,  these  judges  thus 
counselled  the  husband  *.  ^'  Give  her  to  the  offender,  that  he  may  get 
her  with  child  for  thee."  When  any  one  had  cut  off  an  ear  of  his 
neighbour's  ass,  they  said  to  the  owner : — "Let  him  have  the  ass 
till  the  ear  is  grown  again ,  that  it  may  be  returned  to  thee  as  thou 
wishest."  When  any  one  had  wounded  his  neighbour,  they  told  the 
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voQiMled  man  to  ^'  gtie  him  a  fee  for  letting  iiim  blood.''  A  toll  was 
exacted  in  passing  a  certain  bridge;  but  if  any  one  chose  to  wade 
thioagh  the  water,  or  walk  round  aix>ut  lo  save  it,  he  was  condemned 
to  a  doable  loll.  ESeasar,  Abraham's  servant,  came  thither,  and  they 
voonded  him. — ^When  before  the  Judge  he  was  ordered  to  pay  his 
fee  for  taaTiBg  his  Mood  let,  Eleasar  flung  a  stone  at  the  judge  and 
wounded  him ;  on  which  the  Judge  said  to  hun, — ^What  meaneth 
this?  Eleasar  replied, — ^'  Give  him  who  wounded  me  the  fee  that  is 
doe  to  myself  for  wouij^Ung  thee."  The  peoj^e  of  this  town  had  a 
bedstead  on  which  they  laid  travellers  who  asked  to  rest.  If  any  one 
was  loo  long  for  it,  they  cut  off  his  legs ;  and  if  he  was  shorter  than 
the  bedstead,  they  strained  him  to  its  head  and  fool.  When  a  beggar 
came  to  this  town ,  every  one  gave  him  a  penny,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  donor's  name ;  but  they  would  sell  Urn  no  i)read ,  nor 
lei  him  escape.  When  the  beggar  died  from  hunger,  (hen  they  came 
abool  him,  and  each  man  took  back  his  penny.  These  stories  are 
cniioiis  inventions  of  keen  mockery  and  malice ,  seasoned  with  hu- 
oKiar.  It  is  said  some  of  the  fomous  decisions  of  Sancho  Panza  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Talmud. 

Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  Jealous  of  his  wives ,  and  built  an 
eachaofed  city  for  them.  He  built  an  iron  city  and  put  them  in. — 
The  vraBs  were  so  hi^  and  dark,  ttie  sun  could  not  be  seen  in  it. 
He  gave  them  a  bowl  full  of  pearls  and  Jewels ,  which  sent  forth  a 
light  in  this  dark  city  equal  to  the  sun.  Noah,  it  seems,  when  in  the 
ark  had  no  other  light  tlian  Jewels  and  pearls.  Abraham  in  travelling 
to  Egypt  brought  with  hhn  a  chest.  At  the  custom-house  the  ofQcers 
exacted  Ihe  duties.  Abraham  would  have  readily  paid,  but  desired 
tbisf  would  not  open  the  chest.  They  first  insisted  on  the  duty  for 
clothes,  which  Abraham  consented  to  pay  ;  but  th^  they  thought 
by  his  ready  acquiescence  that  it  might  be  gold. — ^Abraham  consents 
to  pay  for  gold.  They  now  suspected  it  might  be  silk.  Abraham  was 
wittiBg  to  pay  for  silk,  or  more  costly  pearls*,  and  Abraham  gene- 
rously consented  to  pay  «s  if  the  chest  contained  the  most  valuable 
of  Uiings.  II  was  then  they  resolved  to  open  and  examine  the  chest. 
And  behold  as  soon  as  that  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of 
human  beauty  broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  it  vras  Sarah  herself!  The  Jealous  Abraham,  to  conceal  her 
beauty,  had  locked  her  up  in  this  chest. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbinical  fancies  is  strangely  gigan- 
tic and  yast  The  works  of  eastern  nations  are  full  of  these  descrip- 
tioDS ;  and  Hesiod's  Theogony,  and  Milton's  i)attles  of  angels ,  are 
pony  in  comparison  vnth  these  rabbinical  heroes,  or.  rabbinicid 
things.  Mountains  are  hurled  with  all  their  woods  with  great  ease , 
and  creatures  start  into  existence  too  terribk^  ibr  our  conceptions. 
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The  winged  monster  in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights,"  called  the  Roe,  is 
evidently  one  of  the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fiwcy ;  it  would  some- 
times, when  very  hungry,  seize  and  fly  away  with  an  elephant* 
Captain  Cook  found  a  bird's  nest  in  an  island  near  New  HoUand, 
built  with  stickson  the  ground,  six-and-<twenty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  n^ar  three  feet  in  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical  birds,  fish,  md 
animals ,  it  is  not  probaUe  any  circumnavigator  wiU  ever  trace  even 
the  slightest  vestige  or  resemblance. 

One  of  their  birds,  when  it  spreads  its  wigs,  blots  out  the  sun. 
An  egg  from  another  fell  out  of  its  nest,  and  the  white  thereof  broke 
and  glued  about  three  hundred  cedar-trees ,  and  overflowed  a  vil* 
lage.  One  of  them  stands  up  to  the  lower  joint  of  ttie  leg  in  a  river, 
and  some  mariners  imagining  the  water  was  not  deq[),  were  hasteo- 
ing  to  bathe ,  when  a  voice  from  heaven  said : — ^^  Step  not  in  there , 
for  seven  years  ago  there  a  carpenter  dropped  his  axe,  and  it  hath 
not  yet  reached  the  bottom/' 

The  following  passage  concerning  M  geese  is  perfectly  in  Ito 
style  of  these  rabbins. ' '  A  rabbin  once  saw  in  a  desert  a  flock  of  geese 
so  fat  that  their  feathers  fell  off,  and  ttie  rivers  flowed  in  fat.  Then 
s  id  I  to  them,  shall  we  have  part  of  you  in  the  other  world  when 
the  Messiah  shall  come?  And  one  of  them  lifted  up  a  wing ,  and 
another  a  leg ,  to  signify  these  parts  we  should  have.  We  should 
otherwise  have  hi  d  all  parts  of  these  geese  *,  but  we  Israelites  shall 
be  called  to  an  account  touching  these  fat  geese,  because  their  suf^ 
feriogs  are  owing  to  us.  It  is  our  iniquities  that  have  delayed  tiie 
coming  of  the  Messiah ,  and  these  geese  suffer  greatly  by  reason  of 
their  excessive  fat,  which  daily  and  daUy  increases ,  and  will  increase 
till  the  Messiah  comes ! '' 

What  the  manna  was  which  Ml  in  the  wilderness  has  often 
been  disputed ,  and  stiU  is  di^)utable  ^  it  was  sufficient  for  the  rabbins 
to  have  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  taste  of  it  was  ^'  as  a  wafer  made 
with  honey,''  to  have  raised  their  ikncy  to  its  pitch.  They  declare  it 
was  ''  like  oil  to  children ,  honey  to  old  man ,  and  cakes  to  middle 
age."  It  had  every  kind  of  taste  except  that  of  cucumbers,  melons , 
garlic ,  and  onions,  and  leeks,  fbr  these  were  those  Egyptian  roots 
which  the  Israelites  so  much  regretted  to  have  lost.  This  manna  had, 
however,  the  quality  to  accomodate  itself  to  the  palate  of  those  who 
did  not  murmur  in  the  wilderness ;  and  to  these  it  became  fish ,  flesh , 
or  fowl. 

The  rabbins  never  advance  an  absurdity  without  quoting  a  text  in 
Scripture ;  and  to  substantiate  this  foct  they  quote  Deut.  ii.  7,  where 
il  is  said:  ^^  Through  this  great  wiklerness,  these  forty  years  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee,  and  thou  /tost  lacked  nothing! '' 
St.  Austin  repeats  this  explanation  of  the  rabbins ,  that  the  feitbful 
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fimiidiB  ttiis  manna  tlie  taste  of  their  fovourite  food!  Howeyer,  the 
Israelites  coold  not  have  found  aU  these  tienefits,  as  the  rabbins  tell 
OS  j  for  in  Numbers  xi.  6 ,  the  exclaim:  ^^  There  is  nothing  at  all 
besides  this  numna  before  our  eyes ! ''  They  had  just  said  that  they 
remembered  the  melons ,  cucumbers ,  etc. ,  which  they  had  eaten  of 
aa freely  in  Egypt.  One  of  theliyperboles  of  the  rabbins  is,  that  the 
Dunnafail  in  such  mountains  that  the  lungs  of  the  east  and  the  west 
befaeld  them  \  which  they  found  in  a  passage  in  the  23rd  Psalm  : 
'^Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
Hte ! ''  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  forced  interpretations 
QD  whidi  their  grotesque  fables  are  founded. 

Their  detestation  of  Titus ,  their  great  conqueror,  appears  by  the 
following  wild  invention.— After  having  narrated  certain  things  loo 
dHmeftil  to  read,  of  a  prince  whom  Josephus  describes  in  far  differ- 
eat  eolours,  they  lell  us  that  on  sea  Titus  tauntingly  observed  in  a 
great  slonn  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  w  s  only  powerful  on  the  water, 
ttd  that  ttwffelbre  he  had  succeeded  in  drowning  Pharaoh  and  Sisera* 
"  Hal  he  been  strong,  he  wouU  have  waged  war  with  me  in  Jem- 
sstan."  On  uttering  ttiis  blasphemy,  a  voice  from  heaven  said, 
''Wicked man!  I  have  a  little  creahire  in  the  world  which  shall 
wa9e  war  wtth  ttiee! ''  When  Titus  landed,  a  gnat  entered  his  nostrils, 
and  for  seven  years  together  made  holes  in  his  brains.  When  his 
skofl  was  opened,  the  gnat  was  found  to  be  as  large  as  ai^eon :  the 
inMh  of  ttiegnat  was  of  copper,  and  the  claws  of  iron.  A  collection 
which  has  reeently  appeared  of  ttiese  TalmutMcal  stories  has  not 
l»eo  eieeuled  irttii  any  felicity  of  selection.  That  there  are,  howe- 
t«r,  s(Hne beaotifal  inventions  in  the  Talmud,  I  refer  to  the  story  of 
Solomon  and  Sbefoa ,  in  the  present  volume. 

W  THE  CUSTCM  OF  SALUTING  AFTER  SNEEZING. 

It  is  probable  that  this  custom ,  so  universally  prevalent ,  origin- 
aled  in  some  ancient  superstition ;  it  seems  to  have  excited  inquiry 
aniODg  all  nations. 

Some  Catholics ,  says  Father  Feyjoo ,  have  attributed  the  origin  of 
this  custom  to  the  ordinance  of  a  pope ,  Saint  Gregory — ^who  is  said 
to  have  instituted  a  short  benediction  to  be  used  on  such  occasions ,. 
<^l  a  time  when,  during  a  pestilence,  the  crisis  was  attended  by 
sneezings  and  in  most  cases  foUowed  by  death. 

But  the  rabbins ,  who  have  a  story  for  every  thing,  say,  that  before 
Jacob  men  never  sneezed  but  oncey  and  then  immediately  died : 
*ey  assure  us  that  that  patriarch  was  the  first  who  died  by  nahiral 
^wasc,  before  him  all  men  died  by  sneezing;  the  memory  of  which, 
'^as  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  aU  nations  by  a  command  of  every 
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priDce  to  his  subjects  to  employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the 
act  of  sneezing.  But  these  are  Talmudical  dreams,  and  only  serve  to 
prove  that  so  familiar  a  custom  has  always  excited  inquiry. 

Even  Aristotle  has  delivered  some  considerable  nonsense  on  this 
custom-,  he  says  it  is  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  seat  of 
good  sense  and  genius — ^the  head — ^to  distinguish  it  from  two  other 
offensive  eruptions  of  air,  which  are  never  accompanied  by  any 
benediction  from  the  by-standers.  The  custom ,  at  all  events ,  existed 
long  prior  to  Pope  Gregory.  The  lover  in  Apuleius,  GytoA  in 
Petronius,  and  allusions  to  it  in  Pliny,  prove  its  antiquity,  and  a 
memoir  of  the  French  Academy  notices  the  practice  in  the  New 
World ,  on  the  first  discovery  of  America.  Every  where  man  is  salut- 
ed for  sneezing. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  ceremonies  whi6h  attend  the  sneezing 
of  a  king  of  Monomotapa  shows  what  a  national  concern  may  be  the 
sneeze  of  despotism. — ^Those  who  are  near  his  person,  when  this 
happens ,  salute  him  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  persons  in  the  antechamber 
hear  it ,  and  join  in  the  acclamation-,  in  the  adjoining  apartments 
they  do  the  same,  till  the  noise  reaches  the  street,  and  becomes 
propagated  throughout  the  city;  so  that  at  each  sneeze  of  his  majesty, 
results  a  most  horrid  cry  itom  the  salutations  of  many  ttiousands  of 
his  vassals. 

When  the  king  of  Sennaar  sneezes,  his  courtiers  immediately 
turn  their  backs  on  him ,  and  give  a  loud  slap  on  their  right  thigh. 

With  the  ancients  sneezing  was  ominous;  from  the  right  it  was 
considered  auspicious;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Themistocles, 
says ,  that  before  a  naval  battle  it  was  a  sign  of  conquest !  Catullus , 
in  his  pleasing  poem  of  Acm6  and  Septimus ,  makes  this  action  from 
the  deity  of  Love  from  the  left  the  source  of  his  fiction.  The  passage 
has  been  elegantly  versified  by  a  poetical  fHend,  who  finds  author- 
ity that  the  gods  sneezing  oh  the  right  in  heaven  is  supposed  to 
come  to  us  on  earth  on  the  left. 

Cupid  sneezing  in  hjs  flight , 
Ooce  was  heard  apon  the  right. 
Boding  woe  to  lovers  trne ; 
Bat  now  upon  the  left  he  fletr , 
And  with  sporting  tneeze  diTine, 
GaTe  to  joy  the  sacrod  sign. 
Acm^  bent  her  lorelj  face , 
Fhish'd  with  raptare's  rosy  grace, 
And  those  eyet  that  swam  in  bliss , 
Prett  with  many  a  breathing  kiss , 
Breathing,  murmuring,  soft,  and  low, 
Thus  might  life  for  erer  flow ! 
*'  Lore  of  my  life ,  and  life  tif  loTt ! 
Cnpid  rules  our  fates  aboTc , 
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EtUt  kt  w  T<yir  to  join 
In  homage  at  bU  happj  ahrine.** 
Copid  heard  the  loveri  tme. 
Again  open  the  Uft  he  flew. 
And  with  sportrre  sneeze  dirine , 
Aenew'd  of  joy  tiie  emered  sign  I 

BONAVENTDRE  DES  PERIERS. 

A  HAPPY  art  in  the  relation  of  a  story  is,  doubtless,  a  very 
agreeable  talent — it  has  obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the  iq;)i^iise 
wlueli  his  charming  ncuyete  deserves. 

(X^^Bonm^nture  des  Periers,  Kalet  de  Chambre  de  la 
Rcyne  de  Navarre , "  there  are  three  little  yolumes  of  tales  in 
prose,  io  the  qjosAnX  or  the  coarse  (Peasantry  of  that  day.  The  fol- 
lowiag  is  not  giYen  as  the  best,  but  as  it  kitroduces  a  notel  etymo- 
logy of  a  word  in  great  use. 

'^A  student  at  law,  who  studied  at  Poitiers,  had  tolerably  impro- 
Ted  himself  in  cases  of  equity,  not  that  he  was  overburthened  with 
learning,  but  his  chief  deficiency  was  a  want  of  assurance  and  con- 
fidence to  display  bis  knowledge.  His  fattier,  passing  by  Poitiers, 
reeommended  him  Io  read  aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more 
pronptby  continued  exercise.  To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father 
bedeieraiiDed  to  read  at  the  Ministery.  In  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
qoantity  of  assurance,  he  went  every  day  intc^a  garden,  which  was 
a  Toy  retired  spoi,  being  at  a  distance  from  any  house,  and  where 
there  grew  a  great  number  of  fine  large  cabbages.  Thus  for  a  long 
tiiie  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  rq[>eated  his  lectures  to  these  cab- 
iMges,  addressing  them  by  the  title  of  gentlemen^  and  balancing 
his  periods  to  them  as  if  they  had  composed  an  audience  of  scholars. 
Afler  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  preparation ,  he  thought  it  was  high 
time  to  take  the  chair  ^  imagining  that  he  should  be  able  to  lecture 
his  scholars  as  well  as  he  bad  before  done  his  cabbages.  He  comes 
forward ,  be  begins  his  oration — but  before  a  dozen  words  his  tongue 
freezes  between  his  teeth !  Confiised ,  and  hardly  knowing  where  he 
vas,  all  be  could  bring  out  was — Domini,  ego  bene  vide^o  quod 
non  estis  caules  ,•  that  is  to  say — for  there  are  some  who  will  have 
every  thing  iij  plain  English — Gentlemen ,  /  now  clearly  see  you 
ore  not  cabbages  I  In  the  garden  he  coukl  conceive  the  cabbages 
to  be  scholars ;  but  in  the  chair,  he  could  not  conceive  the  scholars 
^hn  cabbages:' 

On  this  story  La  Monnoyehasanote,  which  gives  a  new  origin 
tea  familiar  term. 

"The  haU  of  the  School  of  Equity  at  Poitiers,  where  the  institutes 
vereread,  was  called  La  Ministerie.  On  which  head,  Florimond 
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de  Remond  (book  vii.  ch  11. )>  speaking  of  Albert  Babinot,  one  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Calvin,  after  having  said  he  was  called  ^The 
good  man,  adds,  that  because  he  had  been  a  student  of  the  insti- 
tutes at  his  Ministerie  of  Poitiers,  Calvin,  and  others,  styled  him 
Mr,  Minister 'y  from  whence,  afterwards,  Cali^in  took  occasion  to 
give  the  name  of  Ministers  to  the  pastors  of  his  church/' 

GROTIUS. 

The  Life  of  Grotius  shows  the  singular  felicity  of  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  statesman;  and  how  a  student  can  pass  his  hours  in  the  closes! 
imprisonment.  The  gate  of  the  prison  has  sometimes  J[)een  the  porch 
of  fame. 

Grotius ,  studious  from  his  infancy,  had  also  received  fhMn  Nature 
the  faculty  of  genius  \  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  his  father  a 
tutor  who  had  formed  his  early  taste  and  his  moral  feelings.  The 
younger  Grotius,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  has  celebrated  his  grati- 
tude in  verse. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  Kfe  of  this  great 
man ,  which  strongly  marks  his  genius  and  fortitude ,  is  displayed  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  time  during  his  imprisonmeat. 
Other  men ,  condemned  to  exile  and  captivity,  if  they  survive,  des- 
pair;  the  man  of  letters  mayreckonthosedaysasthesweetestofhislife. 

When  a  prisoner  ay  he  Hague,  he  lai>oured  on  a  Latin  essay  on 
the  means  of  terminating  religious  disputes ,  which  occasion  so  niany 
infelieities  in  the  state ,  in  the  church ,  and  in  fomilies  \  when  he  was 
tcarried  to  Louv^islein,  he  resumed  his  law  shidies,  which  other 
emj^yments  had  interrupted.  He  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  mo- 
ral philosophy,  which  engaged  him  to  translate  the  maxims  of  the 
ancient  poets ,  collected  by  StobflBus ,  and  the  fragments  of  Menander 
and  PhUemon. 

Every  Sunday  was  devoted  to  the  scriptures ,  and  to  his  Gonomaen- 
taries  on  the  New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  the  work  he  fell  ill ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  bis  health  he  composed  his  treatise,  in 
Dutch  verse,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Sacred  aikl 
profane  authors  occupied  him  alternately.  His  oiriy  mode  of  refk*esh- 
ing  his  mind  was  to  pass  firom  one  work  to  another.  He  sent  to  Vos- 
^us  his  observations  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  He  wrote  several 
other  woits  *,  particularly  a  little  Catechism ,  in  verse ,  for  his  daugh- 
ter Cornelia^  and  collected  materials  to  form  his  Apology.  Add  to 
these  various  labours  an  extensive  correspondence  he  held  with  the 
learned;  and  his  letters  were  often  so  many  treatises.  There  is  a 
printed  collection  amounting  to  two  thousand.  Grotius  had  notes 
ready  for  every  classical  author  of  antiquity  whenever  they  prepared 
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•  new  edition ;  an  aecount  of  his  plans  and  his  petformaAces  might 
farmsh  a  volume  of  Ihenwelres;  yet  he  neter  puWished  in  haste, 
and  was  fond  of  revising  them;  we  must  reconecl,  notwithstanding 
sikA  unintemipted  literary  avocations ,  his  hours  were  frequently 
dcToted  to  the  public  ftmctions  of  an  ambassador.  "I  only  reserve 
for  my  studies  the  tijne  which  other  ministers  give  to  their  pleasures , 
to  conversations  often  useless ,  and  to  visits  sometimes  unnecessary ;" 
soch  is  the  language  of  this  great  man !  Although  he  produced  thus 
abundantly,  his  conflnement  was  not  more  than  two  years.  We  may 
wen  exclaim  here,  that  the  mind  of  Grotius  had  never  been  im- 
prisoned! 

I  have  seen  this  great  student  censured  for  neglecting  his  official 
doties,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  on  this  accusation  to 
ttow  the  character  of  his  accuser. 

NOBLEMEN  TURNED  CMTIGS. 

I  OFFER  to  the  contemplation  of  those  unfortunate  mortals  who 
are  necessitated  to  undergo  the  criticisms  of  lords,  this  pair  of 
anecdotes — 

Soderlni,  flie  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  having  had  a  statue 
made  by  the  great  Michel  Angela ,  when  it  was  finished  came  to 
inspect  it;  and  having  for  some  time  sagaciously  considered  it,  po- 
rhignow  on  the  face,  then  on  the  arms,  the  knees,  the  form  of  the 
leg,  and  at  length  on  the  foot  itself;  the  statue  betog  of  such  perfect 
beauty,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  display  his  powers  of  criticism , 
only  by  lavishing  his  praise.  But  only  to  praise  might  appear  as  if 
there  had  been  an  obtusehess  in  the  keenness  of  his  criticism.  He 
trembled  to  find  a  fault,  but  a  fault  must  be  found.  At  length  he 
Tentured  to  mutt^  something  concerning  the  nose-^  it  might,  he 
fiiought,  be  something  more  Grecian.  Angela  differed  ft-om  his 
grace ,  but  he  said  he  woold  attempt  to  gratify  his  taste.  He  took  up 
his  chisel,  and  concealed  some  marble-dust  in  his  hand;  feigning 
to  retouch  the  part,  he  adroiUy  let  foil  some  of  the  dust  he  held 
concealed.  The  cardinal  observing  it  as  it  fefi,  transported  at  the 
idea  of  his  critical  acumen,  exchiimed — "Ah,  Angela fjou  have 
now  given  an  inimitable  grace!'' 

When  Pqpe  was  first  introduced  to  read  his  Iliad  to  Lord  Halifox , 
the  noble  critic  did  not  venture  to  be  dissatisfied  with  so  perfect  a 
composition;  but,  like  the  cardinal,  this  passage,  and  that  word, 
ftris  torn ,  and  Chat  expression ,  formed  the  broken  cant  of  his  criti- 
cisms.  The  honest  poet  was  stung  with  vexation;  for,  in  general, 
(he  parts  at  which  his  lordship  hesitated  were  those  wifii  which  he 
was  most  satisfied.  As  he  returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth ,  he 
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revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  ^^Oh/'  replied  Garth,  laugfn 
ing,  ^^youarenot  so  well  acquainted  with  his  lordship  as  myself; 
he  must  criticise.  At  your  next  visit  read  to  him  those  very  passages 
as  they  now  stand ;  tell  him  ttiat  you  have  recollected  his  criticisms ; 
and  I'll  warrant  you  of  his  approbation  of  them.  This  is  what*  I  have 
done  a  hundred  times  myself.''  Pope  made  use  of  this  stratagem ;  it 
took,  like  the  marble-dust  oi  Angela -^  and  my  lord,  like  the  cardi-^ 
nal,  exclaimed — ^^  Dear  Pope,  they  are  now  inimitable.'' 

LITERARY  IMPOSTURES. 

Some  authors  have  practised  singular  impositions  on  the  public. 
Yarillas ,  the  French  historian ,  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  great  repu- 
tation in  his  own  country  for  historical  compositions,  but  when  they 
became  more  known ,  the  scholars  of  other  countries  destroyed  the 
reputation  which  he  had  unjustly  acquired.  His  continual  professions 
of  sincerity  prejudiced  many  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  pass  for  a 
writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cabinet : 
but  the  public  were  at  length  undeceived,  and  were  convinced  that 
the  historical  ahecdotes  which  Yarillas  put  off  for  authentic  facts  had 
no  foundation ,  being  wholly  his  own  inventions  : —  though  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  pass  for  realities  by  affected  citations  of 
titles ,  instructions ,  letters ,  memoirs ,  and  relations ,  all  of  them  ima- 
ginary !  He  had  read  almost  every  thing  historical,  printed  and  ma- 
nuscript; but  his  fertile  political  imagination  gave  his  conjectures  as 
facts,  while  he  quoted  at  random  his  pretended  authorities.  Burnet's 
book  against  Yarillas  is  a  curious  little  volume. 

Gemelli  Carreri ,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  for  many  years  never 
quitted  his  chamber;  confined  by  a  tedious  indisposition ,  he  amused 
himself  with  writing  a  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  giving  charac- 
ters of  men ,  and  descriptions  of  countries ,  as  if  he  had  really  visited 
them :  and  his  volumes  are  still  very  interesting.  I  preserve  this  anec* 
dote  as  it  has  long  come  down  to  us;  but  Carreri,  it  has  been  re- 
cently ascertained,  met  the  fate  of  Bruce;  for  he  had  visited  the 
places  he  has  described ;  Humboldt  and  Clavigero  have  confirmed 
his  local  knowledge  of  Mexico,  and  of  China,  and  found  his  book 
useftil  and  veracious.  Du  Ualde ,  who  has  written  so  voluminous  an 
account  of  China  ^  compiled  it  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  never  travelled  ten  leagues  from  Paris  in  his  life;  though  be  ap^ 
pears,  by  his  writings,  to  be  familiar  with  Chinese  scenery. 

Damf)erger's  Travels  some  years  ago  made  a  great  sensation — and 
the  public  were  duped ;  they  proved  to  be  the  ideal  voyages  of  a 
meoober  of  the  German  Grubstreet,  about  his  own  garret.  Too  many 
of  our  ''  Travels"  have  been  manufactured  to  fill  a  certain  size  ; 
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lodsome  which  b^ur  names  of  great  authority  were  DOt  written  by 
the  professed  authors. 

There  is  an  excellent  observation  of  an  anonymous  author : — 
"  Writers  who  never  visited  foreign  countries,  and  travellers  who 
have  run  through  immense  regions  with  fleeting  pace,  have  given 
OS  long  accounts  of  various  countries  and  people;  evidently  collect- 
ed fifln  the  idle  reports  and  absurd  traditions  of  the  ignorant  vul- 
gar, from  whom  only  they  could  have  received  those  relations  which 
we  see  aAumulated  with  such  undiscerning  credulity.  *" 

Some  authors  have  practised  the  singular  imposition  of  announ- 
eiog  a  variety  of  titles,  of  works  preparing  for  the  press,  but  of 
whieh  nothing  but  the  titles  were  ever  written. 

Baschal,  historiographer  of  France,  had  a  reason  for  these  Inge- 
Dious  inventions;  he  continually  announced  such  titles,  that  lus 
pension  for  writing  on  the  history  of  France  might  not  f)e  stopped. 
When  he  died ,  his  historical  labours  did  not  exceed  six  pages ! 

Gregorio  Leti  is  an  historian  of  much  the  same  stamp  as  Yarillas. 
He  wrote  with  greatfacility,  and  hunger  generally  quickened  his  pen. 
He  took  every  thing  too  lightly ;  yet  his  works  are  sometimes  looked 
into  for  maoy  anecdotes  of  English  history  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ; 
and  perbaps  ought  not  to  hate  been  there  if  truth  had  been  consult- 
ed. His  great  aim  was  always  to  make  a  book :  he  swells  his  volumes 
with  digressions,  intersperses  many  ridiculous  stories,  and  ap- 
plies all  the  repartees  he  collected  from  old  novel-writers  to  modem 
characters. 

Such  forgeries  abound;  the  numerous  '^  Testamens  Politiques '' 
of  Colbert,  Mazarine,  and  other  great  ministers,  were  forgeries 
Qsoafly  from  the  Dutch  press ,  as  are  many  pretended  political  '*•  Me- 
moirs." 

Of  our  old  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  many 
were  taken  from  French  versions. 

The  Travels,  vmlten  in  Hebrew,  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
of  which  we  have  &  curious  translation,  are ,  I  believe,  apocryphal. 
He  describes  a  journey,  which,  if  ever  he  took,  it  must  have  been 
with  his  night-cap  on ;  being  a  perfect  dream  I  It  is  said  that  to  inspi- 
rit and  give  importance  to  his  nation,  he  pretended  that  he  had  tra- 
TeOed  to  aU  the  synagogues  in  the  East;  he  mentions  places  which 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  seen ,  and  the  different  people  he 
describes  no  one  has  known.  He  calculates  that  he  has  found  near 
eight  hundred  thousand  Jews ,  of  which  about  half  are  independent, 
and  not  subjects  of  any  Christian  or  Gentile  sovereign.  These  ficti- 
tious travels  have  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  learned ;  par- 
ticijdarly  to  those  who  in  their  zeal  to  authenticate  them  foUowed 
the  aerial  foosteps  of  the  Hyppogriffe  of  Rabbi  Benjamin.  He  affirms 
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thai  ttie  tomb  of  Ezekiel,  with  the  library  of  the  first  and  second 
temples,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Euphrat^;  Wesselius  of  Groningen,  and  many  other  literati, 
travelled  6n  purpose  to  Mesopotamia,  to  reach  the  tomb  and  exa- 
mine the  library  \  but  the  fairy  treasures  were  never  to  be  seen ,  nor 
even  heard  of! 

The  first  on  the  list  of  impudent  impostors  is  Annius  of  YiHrbo  , 
a  Dominican ,  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  under  Alexander  YI. 
He  pretended  he  had  discovered  the  entire  works  of  SandRoniatho , 
Manetho,  Berosus,  and  others,  of  which  only  fi*agments  are  remain- 
ing. He  published  seventeen  books  of  antiquities!  But  not  having 
any  MSS.  to  produce,  though  he  declared  he  had  found  them  bu- 
ried in  the  earth,  these  literary  fabrications  occasioned  great  con- 
troversies -,  for  the  author  died  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
confession.  At  their  first  publication  universal  joy  was  diffused 
among  the  learned.  Suspicion  soon  rose,  and  detection  followed. 
However,  as  the  forger  never  would  acknowledge  himself  as  such , 
it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectared  that  he  himself  was  imposed  on, 
rather  than  that  he  was  the  impostor  ^  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Chatter- 
ton,  possibly  aU  may  not  be  fictitious.  It  has  been  said  that  a  great 
volutne  in  MS. ,  anterior  by  two  hundred  years  to  the  seventeen 
books  of  Annius,  exists  in  the  Biblioth^que  G(»lbertine,  in  which 
these  pretended  histories  were  to  be  read;  but  as  Annius  would  ne- 
ver point  out  the  sources  of  his ,  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  wonderful  imposture,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tyrwhitl's  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Appendix  to  Rowley's  or  Ghatterion's  Poems ,  p.  140, 
for  some  curious  observations,  and  some  facts  of  literary  imposture. 

An  extraordinary  literary  imposture  was  that  of  one  Joseph  Vella, 
who,  in  1794,  was  an  adventurer  in  Sicily,  and  pretended  that  he 
possessed  seventeen  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  in  Arabic  :  he  had 
received  this  literary  treasure,  he  said,  from  a  Frenchman  who  had 
purloined  it  from  a  shelf  in  St.  Serbia's  church  at  Constantinople. 
As  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  translated  by 
the  Arabians,  and  many  were  first  known  in  Europe  in  their  Arabic 
dress ,  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  one  pari  of  his  story.  He 
was  urged  to  publish  these  long-desired  books-,  and  Lady  Spencer, 
then  in  Italy,  offered  to  deft*ay  the  expenses.  He  had  the  effrontery, 
by  way  of  specimen ,  to  edit  an  Italian  translation  of  the  sixtieUi 
book,  but  that  book  took  up  no  more  than  one  octavo  page !  A  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  literature  in  Prussia  introduced  it  in  his  work,  ne- 
ver suspecting  the  firaud;  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
epitome  of  Florus.  He  also  gave  out  that  he  possessed  a  code  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin ,  containing  the  an- 
cient history  of  Sicily  in  the  Arabic  period,  comprehending  above 
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two  hundred  years  ^  and  of  which  ages  their  own  historians  were 
eatirely  deficient  ia  knowledge.  Yella  declared  he  had  a  genuine 
ofl^ial  correspondence  between  the  Arabian  governors  of  Sicily  and 
Iheir  superiors  in  Africa ,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  Arabians  in 
(hat  island.. Yella  was  now  loaded  with  honours  and  pensions!  It  is 
(roe  he  showed  Arabic  MSS. ,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a 
syUaMe  of  what  he  said.  He  pretended  he  was  in  continual  corres- 
pondence wjth  friends  at  Morocco  and  elsewhere.  The  King  of  Na- 
ples famished  him  with  money  to  assist  his  r^earches.  Four  vol- 
umes in  quarto  were  at  length  published!  Yella  had  the  adroitness 
to  change  the  Arabic  MSS.  he  possessed ,  which  entirely  related  to 
Mahomet ,  to  matters  relative  to  Sicily  ^  he  bestowed  several  weeks' 
laiM>ur  to  disigure  the  wbole ,  altering  page  for  page ,  line  for  line, 
and  word  for  won) ,  but  interspersed  numberless  dots ,  strokes ,  and 
Qourishes  ^  so  that  when  he  published  a  fac-simile ,  every  one  ad- 
mired the  gleaming  of  Yella,  who  could  translate  what  no  one  else 
could  read.  He  complained  he  had  lost  an  eye  in  this  minute  la- 
bour ^  and  every  one  thought  his  pension  ought  to  have  been  in- 
creased. Every  thing  prospered  about  him ,  except  his  eye ,  which 
some  thought  was  pot  so  bad  neither.  It  was  at  length  discovered 
by  his  blunders  9  etc.  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery :  though  it  had 
now  been  patronised ,  translated,  and  extracted  through  Europe. 
When  this  M&  was  examined  by  an  Orientalist ,  it  was  discovered  to 
be  nothing  but  a  history  of  Mahomet  and  his  family.  Yella  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment. 

The  Spanish  antiquary,  Medina  Conde,  in  order  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  in  a  great  lawsuit,  forged  deeds  and  inscrip- 
tions ,  whi6h  he  buried  in  tl^e  ground,  where  he  knew  they  would 
shortly  be  dug  up.  Upon  their  being  found,  he  published  engravings 
of  Ihem ,  and  gave  explanations  of  their  unknown  characters ,  ma- 
king them  out  to  be  so  many  authentic  proofs  and  evidences  of  the 
cont^ted  assumptions  of  the  clergy. 

The  Morocco  ambassador  purchased  of  him  a  copper  bracelet  of 
Fatima,  which  Medina  proved  by  the  Arabic  inscription  and  many 
certific0tes  to  be  genuine^  and  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  with  other  treasures  of  its  last  king ,  who  had  hid  them  there  in 
hope  jof  better  days.  This  Dbjuous  bracelet  turned  out  afterwards  to 
be. the  work  of  Medina's  own  hand  ,  made  out  of  an  old  brass  can- 
dlestick! 

George  Psalmanazar,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  much  of  the  great 
Universal  History,  exceeded  in  powers  of  deception  any  of  the  great 
impostors  of  learning.  His  Island  of  Formosa  was  an  Ulusion  emi- 
nently bold,  and  maintained  with  as  much  fehcity  as  erudition  -,  and 
grjal  must  have  been  that  erudition  which  could  form  a  pretended 
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language  and  its  grammar,  and  fertile  the  genius  vfhich  could  invent 
the  history  of  an  unknown  people  :  it  is  said  that  the  deception  was 
only  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  his  own  penitential  confession  ^  he 
had  defied  and  baflled  the  most  learned.  The  literary  impostor  Lau- 
der had  nmch  more  audacity  than  ingenuity,  ani  be  died  contenmed 
by  all  the  world.  Ireland's  Shakespeare  served  to  show  that  commen- 
tators are  not  blessed ,  necessarily,  with  an  Interior  and  unerring 
tact.  Genius  and  learning  are  ill  directed  in  forming  literary  imposi- 
tions ,  but  at  least  they  must  be  distinguished  flrom  the  fabrications  of 
ordinary  impostors. 

A  singular  forgery  was  practised  on  Captain  Wilford  by  a  learned 
Hindu,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  studies  with  the  too  zealous 
dnd  pious  European ,  contrived ,  among  other  attempts ,  to  give  the 
history  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons ,  in  his  '*  Purana ,"  under  the  de- 
signation of  Satyavrata.  Captain  Wilford ,  haviAg  read  the  passage , 
transcribed  it  for  Sir  William  Jones ,  who  translated  it  as  a  curious 
extract  5  the  whole  was  an  interpolation  by  the  dexterous  intioduction 
of  a  forged  sheet,  discoloured  and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception, and  which,  having  served  his  purpose  for  the  moment ,  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  As  books  in  India  are  nofc bound,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  introduce  loose  leaves.  To  confirm  his  various  impositions , 
this  learned  forger  had  the  patience  to  write  tw#  voluminous  sections, 
in  which  he  connected  all  the  legends  together  in  the  s^le  of  the  Pu- 
ranasy  consisting  of  12,000  lines.  When  Captain  Wilford  resolved 
to  collate  the  manuscripts  with  others,  the  learned  Hindu  began  to 
disfigure  his  own  manuscript,  the  captain's,  and  those  of  the  coU^o, 
by  erasing  the  name  of*the  country  and  substituting  thaf  of  Egypt. 
With  as  much  pains,  and  with  a  more  honourable  direction,  our 
Hindu  Lauder  might  have  immortalised  his  invention. 

We  have  authors  who  sold  their  names  to  be  prefixed  to  works  they 
never  read  •,  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  prefixed  the  names  of  others 
to  their  own  writings.  Sir  John  Hill ,  once  when  he  fell  sick ,  owned 
to  a  firiend  that  he  had  overfatigued  himself  with  writing  seven  works 
at  once !  one  of  which  was  on  architecture,  and  another  on  cookery ! 
This  hero  once  contracted  to  translate  Swammerdam's  work  ^n  in- 
sects for  fifty  guineas.  After  the  agreement  with  the  bookseller,  be  re- 
collected that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Dutch  language ! 
Nor  did  there  exist  a  French  translation.  The  work  however,  was  not 
the  less  done  for  this  small  obstacle.  Sir  John  bargained  with  another 
translator  for  twenty-five  guineas.  The  second  translator  was  precise- 
ly in  the  same  situation  as  the  first-,  as  ignorant ,  though  not  so  well 
paid  as  the  knight.  He  rebargained  with  a  third,  who  perfectiy  un- 
derstood his  original,  ibr  twelve  guineas !  So  that  the  translators  who 
could  not  translate  feasted  on  venison  and  turtle ,  while  the  modi^st 
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drudge,  wfaose  name  never  appeared  to  the  world,  broke  in  patience 
Ids  daOy  Inread !  The  craft  of  authorship  has  many  mysteries.  One  of 
the  great  patriarchs  and  primeval  dealers  in  English  literature  was 
Bobert  Green,  one  of  the  most  Dacetious,  profligate,  and  indefati- 
gaUe  of  ttie  Scriideri  family.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty 
of  literary  empenn^.  The  first  act  by  which  he  proved  his  claim  to 
ttie  tfarone  of  Giub-street  has  served  as  a  model  to  his  numerous  suc- 
cenorsp— ^  was  an  amUdextrous  trick!  Green  sold  his  ^^  Orlando 
Fnrioso  "  to  two  .different  theatres,  and  is  among  the  first  authors  in 
Englisli  literary  history  who  wrote  as  a  trader;  or  as  crabbed  An- 
thony Wood  phraaes  it  in  ttie  language  dT  celibacy  and  cynicism,  ^^  he 
wrote  to  maintain  his  y^ife ,  and  that  high  and  loose  course  of  living 
which  poets  generallf  follow.''  Will*  a  drop  still  sweeter,  old  An- 
thony describes  Gay  ton,  another  worthy ,  ^^  he  came  up  to  London  to 
live  in  a  shirking  condition,  and  wrote  trite  things  merely  to  get 
bread  to  »istain  him  and  his  w^'e.''  The  hermit  Anthony  seems  to 
have  bad  a  mortal  antipathy  against  the  Eves  of  literary  men. 

OAKDINAL  RICHELIEU,   i. 

Tbe  prasent  anecdote  concerning  Cardinal  Richelieu  may  serve 
to  teach  tbe  man  of  letters  how  he  deals  out  criticisms  to  the  great, 
when  Ihey  ask  las  opinion  of  manuscHpts,  be  they  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a  gallery  of  his  palace  the  portraits  of  seve- 
ral iliiatrious  men,  imd  was  desirous  of  composing  the  inscriptions 
09der  the  portraits.  The  one  which  he  intended  for  Montluc ,  the 
marectaal  of  France ,  was  conceived  in  these  terms  :  Multa  fecit , 
piura  scripsk,  "vir  tamen  magnusfuit^  He  showed  it  without 
meBtioning  the  author  to  Rourbon ,  tbe  royal  Greek  professor,  and 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  it.  The  critic  considered  that  the  Latin 
waB  much  in  the  style  of  the  breviary ,  and ,  had  it  concluded  with 
an  aUelujah ,  it  would  serve  for  an  anthem  to  the  magnificat.  The 
cardinal  agreed  with  the  severity  of  his  strictures,  and  even  acknow- 
ledged the  discernment  of  the  proiSessor  •,  *'  for,"  he  said, "  it  is  really 
written  by  a  priest."  But  however  he  might  approve  of  Bouri)on's 
critical  powers,  he  punished  without  mercy  his  ingenuity.  The  pen- 
sion his  majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  those  ambitious  men  who  foolishly  at- 
tempt to  rival  every  kind  of  genius  ^  and  seeing  himself  constantly 
disappointed,  he  envied ,  with  all  the  venom  of  rancour,  those  talents 
which  are  so  frequently  the  all  that  men  of  genius  possess. 

He  was  jealous  of  Balzac's  splendid  reputation-,  and  offered  the 
^der  Hdnsius  ten  thousand  crowns  to  write  a  criticism  which  should 
ridicule  his  elabc^te  compositions.  This  Heinsius  reftised,  because 
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Salmasius  threatened  UT  revenge  Balzac  on  his  If  erodes  htfan-- 
ticida. 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of  Gomeille's  "  Cid,"  by  c^ 
posing  to  it  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dramatic  productions ;  it  was 
the  allegorical  tragedy  called  ^^  Europe  /'  in  which  the  minister  had 
congregated  the  four  quarters  of  the  world!  Much  political  matter 
was  thrown  together,  divided  into  scenes  and  acts.  There  are  append- 
ed to  it  keys  of  the  dramatis  personce  and  of  the  allegories.  In  this 
tragedy  Francion  represents  France^  Ihere,  Spaii^  Parthenope , 
Naples,  etc. ;  and  these  have  their  attendants : — Lilian  ( alluding  to 
the  French  lilies)  is  the  servant  of  Francion ,  while  Uispale  is  the 
confident  of  Ibere.  But  the  key  to  the  aUegories  is  much  more  co- 
pious : —  Albione  signifies  England-,  three  knots  of  the  hair  of 
Austrasie  mean  the  towns  of  Clermont,  Slenay,  and  Jamet,  these 
places  once  belonging  to  Lorraine.  A  box  of  diamonds  of  Austrasie 
is  the  town  of  Nancy,  belonging  once  to  ttie  dukes  of  Lorraine.  The 
hey  of  Iberia's  great  porch  is  Perpignan,  which  France  took  from 
Spain  -,  and  in  this  manner  is  this  sublime  tragedy  composed!  When 
he  first  sent  it  anonymously  to  the  French  Academy  it  was  reproba- 
ted. He  then  tore  it  in  a  rage ,  and  scattered  it  about  his  study.  To- 
wards evening ,  like  another  Medea  lamenting  over  the  members  of 
her  own  children,  he  and  his  secretary  pas^ied  the  night  in  uniting 
the  scattered  limbs.  He  then  ventured  to  avow  himself ;  and  having 
pretended  to  correct  this  incorrigible  tragedy,  the  submissive  Aca- 
demy retracted  their  censures,  but  the  public  pronounced  its  melan- 
choly fate  on  its  first  representation.  This  lamentable  tragedy  was 
intended  to  thwart  ComeiUe's  ^^  Cid.''  Enraged  at  its  success,  Riche- 
lieu even  commanded  Oie  Academy  to  publish  a  severe  critique  of  it, 
well  known  in  French  literature.  Boileau  on  ttiis  occasion  has  these 
two  well  turned  verses : — 

'<  En  Tain  contre  la  Gd ,  an  minutre  m  ligoe ; 
Tout  Ptrit ,  pour  Ckimint ,  a  let  yens  de  Rodtigu4»* 

**  To  oppoce  th«  Cid,  in  rain  the  sUtetman  tries; 
All  Paris,  for  Ckimeiu,  has  Roderick't  eyes." 

It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  Dedl  of  this  tragedy  the  French 
custom  is  derived  of  securing  a  number  of  friends  to  applaud  their 
pieces  at  their  first  representations.  I  find  the  following  droll  anec- 
dote concerning  this  droll  tragedy  in  fieauchamp's  Recfierches  sur 
le  The  dire. 

The  minister,  after  the  ill  success  of  his  tragedy,  retired  unaccom- 
panied the  same  eveiyng  to  his  country  house  at  Ruel.  He  then  sent 
iHS  favourite  Desmaret,  who  was  at  supper  willi  his  friend  Petit  Des- 
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mareCs,  cooJecturiDg  thalthe  interview  would  i)e  stormy,  begged  his 
friend  to  ac^mpany  him. 

^^  Well! ''  said  the  Cardinal  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  ^^  the  French 
win  never  possess  a  taste  for  what  is  lofty  :  they  seem  not  to  have 
relished  my  tragedy/' — "My  lord,"  answered  Petit,  "it  is  not  the 
faali  of  the  piece,  which  is  so  admirable,  but  that  of  the  players. 
Did  not  your  eminence  perceive  that  not  only  they  knew  not  their 
parts,  tot  that  ttiey  were  aU  drunk?'' — "Really,"  replied  the  car- 
dinal ^^c^etmng  pleased,  "  I  observed  they  acted  it  dreadfully  ill." 

Desmarets  and  Petit  returned  to  Paris,  flew  directly  to  the  players 
to  plao  a  new  mode  of  performance,  which  was  lo  secure  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  \  so  that  at  the  second  representation  bursts  of  ap- 
plaose  were  frequently  heard ! 

Richelieu  had  another  singular  vanity  of  closely  imitating  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  Pliny  was  not  a  more  servile  imitator  of  Cicero.  Marville 
tells  us  that,  like  Ximenes,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  - 
army*,  like  him,  he  degraded  princes  and  nobles;  and  like  him, 
rendered  himself  formidable  to  all  Europe.  And  because  Ximenes 
bad  established  schools  of  theology,  RicheUeu  undertook  likewise  to 
raise  into  notice  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne.  And ,  to  conclude ,  as 
Ximenes  had  written  several  theological  treatises,  our  cardinal  was 
also  desirous  of  lea^g  posterity  various  polemical  works.  But  his 
gallantries  rendered  him  more  ridiculous.  Always  in  ill  health, 
this  miserable  lover  and  grave  cardinal  would,  in  a  freak  of  love, 
dress  himself  with  a  red  feather  in  his  cap  and  sword  by  his  side. 
He  was  more  hurt  by  an  offensive  nickname  given  him  by  the  queen 
of  Louis  XIII.,  than  even  by  the  hiss  of  theatres  and  the  critical 
condemnation  of  academies. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  assuredly  a  great  political  genius.  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Temple  observes,  that  he  instituted  the  French  Academy  to 
give  employment  to  the  wit5^  and  to  hinder  them  from  inspecting 
loo  narrowly  his  politics  and  his  administration.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Marshal  de  Grammont  lost  an  important  battle  by  the  orders  of 
the  cardinal;  that  in  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  his  ms^esty, 
who  w*as  inclined  to  dismiss  him ,  could  not  then  absolutely  do 
without  him. 

Vanity  in  this  cardinal  levelled  a  great  genius.  He  who  would 
attempt  to  display  universal  excellence  will  be  impelled  to  practise 
meannesses ,  and  to  act  fotties  which ,  if  he  has  the  least  sensibility, 
must  occasion  him  many  a  pang  and  many  a  blush. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  PLATO. 

No  philosopher  has  been  so  much  praised  and  censured  as  Aris- 
totle :  but  he  bad  this  advantage ,  of  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
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scholars  have  been  deprived ,  that  he  et^oyed  diiriDg  his  life  a  splen- 
did reputation.  Philip  of  Macedon  must  have  felt  a  strong  convicUon 
of  his  merit  when  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  birth  of  Alexander : — ,,  I 
receive  from  the  gods  this  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank  ttiem  not  so  much 
for  the  fevour  of  his  birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  v^ortd  al  a 
time  when  you  can  have  the  care  of  his  education ;  and  that  through 
you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being  my  son." 

Diogenes  Laertius  describes  the  person  of  (he  SjagJJiSfc* — ^^ 
eyes  were  small ,  his  voice  hoarse ,  and  his  legs  lank.  uesta3iered , 
was  fond  of  a  magnificent  dress,  and  wore  costly  rings.  He  had  a 
mistress  whom  he  toyed  passionately,  and  for  whom  he  ft*efuently 
aoted  inconsistently  with  flie  philosophic  character;  a  thing  as  com- 
mon with  philosophers  as  with  other  men.  Aristotle  had  nothing  of 
the  austerity  of  the  philosopher,  though  his  works  are  so  austere  : 
he  was  open ,  pleasant ,  and  eyen  charming  in  his  conversation ;  flery 
and  volatile  in  his  pleasures;  magnificent  in  his  dress.  He  is  descri- 
bed as  fierce,  disdainAil,  and  sarcastic.  He  joined  to  a  taste  for 
profound  erudition  that  of  an  elegant  dissipation..  His  passion  for 
luxury  occasioned  him  such  expenses  when  he  was  young,  thai 
he  consumed  all  his  property.  Laertius  has  preserved  the  will  of 
Aristotle,  which  is  curious.  The  chief  part  turns  on  the  ftitare  wel- 
fare and  marriage  of  his  daughter.  '^  If,  after  i&y  death ,  she  chooses 
to  marry,  the  executors  will  be  careOul  she  marri^  no  person  of 
an  inferior  rank.  If  she  resides  atChalcis,  she  shall  occupy  the 
apartment  contiguous  to  the  garden;  if  she  chooses  Stagyra,  she 
shall  reside  in  the  house  of  my  father,  and  my  executors  shaU  ftimish 
either  of  those  places  she  fixes  on.'' 

Aristotle  had  studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  the  discif^  and 
the  master  could  not  possibly  agree  in  their  doctrines  :  they  were  of 
opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Flato  was  the  chief  of  the  academic  sect, 
and  Aristotle  Of  the  peripatetic.  Plato  was  simple,  modest,  frugal, 
and  of  austere  manners ;  a  good  friend  and  a  zealous  citizen ,  but  a 
theoretical  politician  :  a  lover  indeed  of  benevolence,  and  desirous 
of  diflTusing  it  amongst  men ,  but  knowing  little  of  them  as^we  find 
them;  his  ^^ republic''  is  as  chimerical  as  Rousseau's  ideas,  or  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia. 

Rapin ,  the  critic ,  has  sketched  an  ingenious  piarallel  of  these  twa 
celebrated  philosophers. 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  polished,  and  that  of  Aristotle  more 
yast  and  profound.  Hato  has  a  lively  and  teeming  imagination;  fei^ 
tile  in  invention,  in  ideas,  in  expressions,  and  in  figures;  displaying 
a  thousand  different  turns ,  a  thousand  new  colours ,  all  agreeable  to 
their  subject;  but  after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagination.  Aris- 
totle is  hard  and  dry  in  all  he  says,  but  what  he  says  is  all  reason, 
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ttiough  it  is  expressed  drily  :  his  diction,  pure  as  it  is,  has  some- 
thing  uncommoDly  austere;  and  his  obscurities,  natural  or  afTectcd, 
disgust  and  fatigue  his  readers.  Plato  is  equally  delicate  in  his 
thoughts  and  in  his  expressions.  Aristotle,  though  he  may  he  more 
natural,  has  not  any  delicacy  :  his  style  is  simple  and  equal,  but 
close  and  nervous;  that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  elevated,  but  loose 
and  diffuse.  Plato  always  says  more  than  he  should  say  :  Aristotle 
never  says  enough,  and  leaves  the  reader  always  to  think  more  than 
he  says.  The  one  surprises  the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and 
sparidiDg  character  :  the  other  illuminates  and  Instructs  it  by  a  just 
and  s<Hid  method.  Plato  communicates  something  of  genius  by  the 
fecundity  of  his  own ;  and  Aristotle  something  of  judgment  and  rea- 
son by  that  impression  of  good  sense  which  appears  in  all  he  says.  In 
a  word,  Plato  frequently  only  thinks  to  express  himself  well;  and 
Aristotle  only  thinks  to  think  justly. 

An  interesting  .anecdote  is  related  of  these  philosophers. — Aris- 
totle became  the  rival  of  Plato.  Literary  disputes  long  subsisted 
betwixt  them.  The  disciple  ridiculed  his  master  and  the  master  treated 
contemptuously  his  disciple.  To  make  his  superiority  manifest,  Aris- 
totle wrished  for  a  regular  disputation  before  an  audience  where  eru- 
dition and  reason  might  prevail ;  but  this  satisfaction  was  denied. 

Plafo  was  always  surroundedby  his  scholars,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  glory.  Three  of  these  he  taught  to  rival  Aristotle,  and 
it  became  their  mutual  interest  to  depreciate  his  merits.  Unfortunate- 
ly one  day  Plato  found  himself  in  his  school  without  these  three 
favourite  scholars.  Aristotle  flies  to  him — a  crowd  gathers  and  enters 
with  him.  The  idol  whose  oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  He  was  then  a  respectable  old  man ,  the  weight  of 
whose  years  had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The  combat  was  not  long. 
Some  rapid  sophisms  embarrassed  Plato.  He  saw  himself  surround- 
ed by  the  inevitable  traps  of  the  subtlest  logician.  Vanquished,  he 
reproachedihis  ancient  scholar  by  a  beautiful  figure  : — "He  has 
kicked  against  us  as  a  colt  against  its  mother.'' 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure  he  ceased  to  give  public  lec- 
tures. Aristotle  remained  master  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  raised  a 
school ,  and  devoted  himself  to  render  it  the  most  famous  in  Greece. 
But  the  three  ihvourite  scholars  of  Plato ,  zealous  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  their  master,  and  to  make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in  having 
quitted  him,  armed  themselves  against  the  usurper,  ^enocratcs, 
the  most  ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle,  confounded  the 
logician,  and  re-established  Plato  in  all  his  rights.  Since  that  time 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  sects,  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their 
several  chiefs ,  avowed  an  eternal  hostility.  In  what  manner  his  works 
ha^e  descended  to  us  has  been  told  in  this  volume  in  Ihe  article  Dcs- 
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truction  of  Books.  Aristotle  baying  declaimed  irrevereiiUy  of  the 
gods ,  and  dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates ,  wished  to  retire  from  Athens. 
In  a  beautiful  manner  he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There  were  two 
rivals  in  his  schools  :  Menedemus  the  Rhodian,  and  Theophraslus 
the  Lesbian.  Alluding  dehcately  to  his  own  critical  situation ,  he  UM 
his  assembled  scholars  that  the  wine  he  was  accustomed  to  driidc 
was  injurious  to  him,  and  he  desired  them  to  bring  the  wines  of 
Rhodes  and  Lesbos.  He  tasted  both ,  and  declared  they  both  did  ho- 
nour to  their  soil,  each  being  excellent,  though  differing  in  their 
quality.— The  Rhodian  wine  is  the  strongest ,  but  the  Lesbian  is  the 
sweetest,  and  that  he  himself  preferred  it.  Thus  his  ingenuity  de- 
signaled  his  favourite  Theophrastus,  the  author  of  the  "Charac- 
ters," for  his  successor. 

ABELARD  AND  ELOISA.  v/ 

Abblard  ,  so  famous  for  his  writings  and  his  amours  with  Eloisa, 
ranks  among  the  heretics  for  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity !  His 
superior  genius  probably  made  him  appear  so  culpable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies.  The  cabal  formed  against*him  disturbed  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  with  a  thousand  persecutions ,  till  at  length  they 
persuaded  Bernard ,  his  old  friend,  but  who  had  now  turned  saint, 
that  poor  Abelard  was  what  their  malice  described  him  to  be.  Ber- 
nard ,  inflamed  against  him ,  condemned  unheard  the  unfortunate 
scholar.  But  it  is  rei!larkable  that  the  book  which  was  btlmt  as 
unorthodox,  and  as  the  composition  of  Abelard,  was  in  fact  written 
by  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  fiaris  :  a  work  which  has  since  been 
canonised  in  the  Sorbonne ,  and  on  which  the  scholastic  theology 
is  founded.  The  objectionable  passage  is  an  illustration  of  the  Tri- 
nity by  the  nature  of  a  syllogism! — "  As  (says  he)  the  three  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism  form  but  one  truth ,  so  the  Father  and  Son 
constitute  but  one  essence. — ^The  major  represents  (fie  Father y 
the  minor  the  6o/i,  and  the  conclusion  the  Holy  Ghost  l""^  It  is 
curious  to  add  that  Bernard  himself  has  explained  this  mystical 
union  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  equaUy  clear.  "The 
underslanding, ''  says  this  saint,  "  is  the  image  of  God.  We  And  it 
consist  of  three  parts : — memory,  intelligence,  and  will.  To  memory, 
we  attribute  all  which  we  know,  without  cogitation ;  to  intelligence, 
all  truths  we  discover  which  have  not  ()een  deposited  by  memory. 
By  memory,  we  resemble  the  Father-^  by  intelligence  the  Son; 
and  by  will  the  Holy  Gost.  "  Bernard's  Lib.  de  Animft,  Cap.  I. 
Num.  6 ,  quoted  in  the  "  M6m.  Seer,  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres. '' 
We  may  add  also ,  that  because  Abelard ,  in  the  warmth  of  honest 
indignation ,  had  reproved  the  monks  of  St.  Denis ,  in  France ,  and 
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St  GiUKas  de  Ruys,  in  Bretagne,  for  the  horrid  incontineoce  of 
their  li?es,  they  joined  his  enemies,  and  assisted  to  embitter  the 
life  of  ibis  ingenious  scholar;  who  perhaps  was  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  ihask  tiiat  of  feeling  too  sensibly  an  attachment  to  one  who  not 
only  possessed  the  enchanting  attractions  of  the  softer  sex ,  but 
what  indeed  is  yery  unusual^  a  congeniality  of  disposition ,  and  an 
enffausiasm  of  imagination. 

**  Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ?*' 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Quny  to  Eloisa ,  that'she  had  soK- 
cited  for  Abelard's  absolution.  The  abbot  gave  it  to  her.  It  runs 
thus :  "  Ego  Petrus  Ouniacensis  Abbas ,  qui  Petrum  Ab«elardum  in 
monachum  Quniacensum  recepi,  et  corpus  ejus  furtim  delatum 
Heloisss  abbatissffi  et  moniali  Paracleti  concessi ,  auctoritate  omni- 
potentis  Dei  et  omnium  sanctorem  absolyo  eum  pro  officio  ab  omni- 
bus peccatis  suis. '' 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Tours  records  that  when  they  deposited 
the  fKNly  of  the  Abbess  Eloisa  in  the  tomb  of  her  loyer  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  who  bad  been  there  interred  twenty  years,  this  faithfhl  husband 
raised  his  arms ,  stretched  them ,  and  closely  embraced  his  beloyed 
Eloisa.  This  poetic  fiction  was  invented  to  sanctify,  by  a  miracle,  the 
frailties  of  their  youthftii  days.  This  is  not  wonderM  :— ^but  it  is 
strange  that  Du  Ghesne ,  the  father  of  French  history,  not  only 
relates  this  legendary  tale  of  the  ancient  chroniclers ,  f>ut  gives  it  as 
an  incident  well  authenticated,  and  maintains  its  possibility  by 
various  other  examples.  Such  DEuiciftil  incidents  once  not  only  em- 
bellished poetry,  but  enlivened  history. 

Bayle  tells  us  that  billets  doux  and  amorous  ^verses  are  two 
powerful  machines  to  employ  in  the  assaults  of  love ;  particularly 
when  the  passionate  songs  the  poetical  lover  composes  are  sung  by 
himself.  This  secret  was  well  known  to  the  elegant  Abelard.  Abelard 
so  touched  the  sensilde  heart  of  Eloisa,  and  infused  such  fire  into 
her  fhune,  by  employing  \a&fine  pen  and  hisjine  voice,  that  the 
poor  woman  never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  herself  informs 
us  that  he  displayed  two  qualities  which  are  rarely  found  in  philo- 
sophers, and  by  which  he  could  instantly  win  the  affections  of  the 
female ; — ^he  wrote  and  sung  finely.  He  composed  lo^e-verses  so 
beautiful ,  and  songs  so  agreable ,  as  well  for  the  words  as  the 
airs,  that  all  the  world  got  them  by  heart,  and  the  name-  of  his 
mistress  ^as  spread  from  province  to  province. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  enthusiastic,  the  amorous,  the  vain 
Eloisa!  of  whom  Lord  Lyttelton  in  his  curious  Life  of  Henry  II. 
observes ,  that  bad  she  not  been  compelled  to  read  the  fathers  and 
the  legends  In  a  nunnery,  and  had  been  suffered  to  improve  her 
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genius  by  a  eODtinued  application  to  polite  literature^  from  ^liat 
appears  in  her  letters^  she  would  have  excelled  any  man  of  that  agc« 

Eloisa,  I  suspect,  however,  would  have  proved  but  a  very  indif* 
ferent  polemic.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  delicacy  in  her 
manners  which  rather  belongs  to  the  fine  lady.  We  cannot  but 
smile  at  an  observation  of  hers  on  the  Apostles  which  we  find  in  her 
letters.  "  We  read  that  the  apostles  ^  even  in  the  comjpany  of 
their  master,  were  so  rustic  and  ill-bred  that,  regardless  of  common 
decorum,  as  they  passed  through  the  cornfields  they  plucked  the 
ears  and  ate  them  like  children.  Nor  did  they  wash  their  hands 
before  they  sat  down  to  table.  To  eat  with  unwashed  hands,  said 
our  Saviour  to  those  who  were  offended,  doth  not  defile  a  man.'' 

It  is  on  the  misconception  of  the  mild  apologetical  .reply  of 
Jesus,  indeed ,  that  religious  fanatics  have  really  considered  that  to 
be  careless  of  their  dress,  and  not  to  free  themselves  from  filth  and 
slovenliness ,  is  an  act  of  piety,  just  as  the  late  political  fanatics » 
who  thought  that  republicanism  consisted  hi  the  most  offensive 
filthiness.  On  this  principle,  that  it  is  saint-like  to  go  dirty,  ragged, 
and  slovenly,  says  Bishop  Lavington,  ^^  Enthusiasm  of  the  Metho- 
dists and  Papists ,''  how  piously  did  Whitefield  take  care  of  the 
outward  man,  who  in  his  Journals  writes,  ^^  My  apparel  was  mean — 
thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  have  powdered  hair — I  wore 
woollen  gloves ,  a  patched  gown ,  and  dirty  shoes! '' 

After  an  injury,  not  less  cruel  than  humiliating,  Abelard  raises 
the  school  of  the  Paraclete  *,  with  what  enthusiasm  is  he  followed 
to  that  desert!  His  scholars  in  crowds  hasten  to  their  adored  master. 
They  cover  their  mud  sheds  with  the  branches  of  trees.  They  care 
not  to  sleep  under  better  roofs ,  provided  they  remain  by  the  ^ide 
ef  their  unfortunate  master.  How  lively  must  have  been  their  taste 
for  study !  It  formed  their  solitary  passion ,  and  the  love  of  glory  was 
gratified  even  in  that  desert. 

The  two  reprehensible  lines  in  Pope's  Eloisa,  too  celebrated 
Among  certain  of  its  readers — 

**  Not  Ccsar^s  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
**  No, — make  me  mistress  to  the  mao  I  Iotc!  '^ — 

are,  however,  found  in  her  original  letters.  The  author  of  thai 
ancient  work,  "The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  has  given  it  thus 
naively 'y  a  specimen  of  the  natural  style  in  those  days  : 

Se  Tempereur,  qai  est  a  Kome 
Soubz  qui  doyvent  ^tre  tout  Iiomme, 
Me  daignoit  prendre  poor  sa  ferome  > 
£t  me  faire  4u  monde  dame^ 
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Si  Toaldrojv-je  mieux,  dist-elle 
Kt  Diea  ca  tetmoiog  en  tppelle 
Estre  M  pauSne  tppelUe 
Qu'estre  emperiere  coorona^. 

PHYSKXJNOMY. 

A  VERY  extraordinary  physiognomical  anecdote  has  been  given 
by  De  la  Place  in  his  '^  Pieces  interessantes  et  pen  connues,  "  v. 
iv.  p.  8. 

A  friend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  yoluminous  and  secret 
correqiondence  which  had  been  parried  on  between  Louis  XIY. 
and  his  favourite  physician  De  la  Chambre  on  this  science :  the  faith 
of  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been  great ,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
this  correspondence  tended  was  extraordinary  indeed ,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  credible.  Who  will  belieye  that  Louis  XIY., was  so  con- 
vinced of  that  talent  which  De  la  Chambre  attributed  to  himself,  of 
deciding  merely  by  the  physiognomy  of  persons  not  only  on  the 
real  bent  of  their  character,  Imt  to  what  employment  they  were 
adapted,  that  the  king  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  to 
obtain  the  critical  notices  of  his  physiognomist?  That  Louis  XIV. 
should  have  pursued  this  system ,  undetected  by  his  own  courtiers, 
is  also  singular :  but  it  appears  by  this  correq[)ondence  thas  this  art 
positively  swayed  him  in  his  choice  of  officers  and  favourites.  On 
one  of  the  backs  of  ttiese  letters  De  la  Chambre  had  written,  "  If  I 
die  before  his  majesty,  he  will  incur  great  risk  of  making  many  an 
unfortunate  choice ! '' 

This  collection  of  physiognomical  correspondence ,  if  tt  does 
really  exist,  would  form  a  curious  publication^  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  it !  De  la  Chambre  was  an  enthusiastic  physiognomist , 
as  appears  by  his  works ; ''  The  Characters  of  the  Passions , ''  four 
volumes  in  quarto^  "The  Art  of  Knowing  Mankind;  and  "The 
Knowledge  of  Animals. "  Lavater  quotes  his  "  Vote  and  Interest " 
in  fovour  of  his  favourite  science.  It  is ,  however,  curious  to  add , 
that  Pffilip  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  under  James  I.  had  formed  a  parti- 
cular collection  of  portraits ,  vnth  a  view  to  physiognomical  studies. 
According  io  Evelyn  on  Medals ,  p.  302 ,  such  was  his  sagacity  in 
c^scovering  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men  by  their  counte- 
nances, that  James  I.  made  no  litUe  use  of  his  extraordinary  talent 
on  ihe  Jirst  arris^al  of  ambassadors  at  court. 

The  f<^lowing  physiological  defhiition  of  Physiognomy  is  extract- 
ed from  a  publication  by  Dr.  Gwither,  of  the  year  1604,  which, 
dropping  his  history  of ''  The  Animal  Spirits,"  is  curious. 

"Soft  wax  cannot  receive  more  various  and  numerous  impres- 
sioDs  than  arc  imprinted  on  a  man's  face  by  objects  moving  his 
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affections :  and  not  only  the  objects  themselyes  have  this  power,  but 
also  the  very  images  or  ideas -^  that  is  to  say,  any  thing  that  puts 
the  animal  spirits  into  the  same  motion  that  (he  object  present  did 
will  have  the  same  effect  with  the  object.  To  prove  the  first,  let  one 
observe  a  man's  face  looking  on  a  pitiftil  object ,  then  a  ridiculous , 
then  a  strange ,  then  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  object ,  and  so  forth. 
For  the  second,  that  ideas  have  the  same  effect  with  the  object ^ 
dreams  confirm  too  often. 

'^  The  manner  I  conceive  to  be  thus.  The  animal  spirits,  moved 
in  the  sensory  by  an  object,  continue  their  motion  to  the  brain  ; 
whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  design  of  its  creation  -,  having 
first  made  an  alteration  in  the/oce  by  its  nerves ,  especially  by  the 
pathetic  and  oculorum  motorii  actuating  its  many  muscles,  as  the 
dial-plate  to  that  stupendous  piece  of  clock-work  which  shows  what 
is  to  be  expected  next  from  the  striking  part.  Not  that  I  think  the 
motion  of  the  spirits  in  the  sensory  continued  by  the  impression  of 
the  object  all  the  way,  as  from  a  finger  to  the  foot ;  I  know  it  too 
weak,  though  the  tenseness  of  the  nerves  favours  it.  But  I  conceive 
it  done  in  the  medulla  of  the  brain ,  where  is  the  common  stock  of 
spirits*,  as  in  an  organ,  whose  pipes  being  uncovered,  the  air 
rushes  into  them^  but  the  keys  let  go,  are  stopped  again.  Now,  if 
by  repeated  acts  of  firequent  entertaining  of  a  favourite  idea  of  a 
passion  or  vice,  which  natural  temperament  has  hurried  one  to , 
or  custom  dragged ,  the/oce  is  so  often  put  into  that  posture  which 
attends  such  acts,  that  the  animal  spirits  find  such  latent  passages 
into  its  nerves,  that  it  is  sometimes  unalterably  set :  as  the  Indian 
religious  are  by  long  continuing  in  strange  postures  in  their  pagods. 
But  most  commonly  such  a  habit  is  contracted ,  that  it  falls  insensibly 
into  that  posture  when  some  present  object  does  not  obliterate  that 
more  natural  impression  by  a  new,  or  dissimulation  hide  it. 

'*  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  great  drinkers  with  eyes  generally  set 
towards  the  nose,  the  adducent  muscles  being  often  employed  to 
let  them  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glass  at  the  time  of  dnnking; 
which  were  therefore  called  bibitory.  Lasciv^ious  persons  are  re- 
markable for  the  oculorum  nwbilis  petulantia  y  as  Petronius  calls 
it.  From  this  also  we  may  solve  the  Quaker's  expecting  face ,  wait- 
ing for  the  pretended  spirit  •,  and  the  melancholy  face  of  the  sectaries; 
the  studious  face  of  men  of  great  application  of  mind ;  revengefiil 
and  bloody  men ,  like  executioners  in  the  acts  :  and  though  silence 
in  a  sort  may  awhile  pass  for  wisdom^  yet  sooner  or  later,  Saint 
Martin  peeps  through  the  disguise  to  undo  all.  A  changeable  face 
I  have  observed  to  show  a  changeable  mind.  But  I  would  by  no 
means  have  what  has  been  said  understood  as  without  exception  -, 
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for  I  doubl  not  but  sometimes  there  are  found  men  with  great  and 
Yirtuous  souls  under  very  unpromising  outsides/' 

The  great  Prince  of  Cond^  was  very  expert  in  a  sort  of  physiog- 
nomy which  showed  the  peculiar  habits,  motions ,  and  postures  of 
fomiliar  life  and  mechanical  employments.  He  would  sometimes  lay 
wagers  with  his  friends ,  that  he  would  guess,  upon  the  Pont  Neuf ,  ; 
what  trade  persons  were  of  that  passed  by,  from  their  walk  and  air. 

CHARACTERS  DESCRIRED  BY  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  idea  of  describhig  characters  under  the  names  of  Musical 
Instruments  has  been  already  displayed  in  two  most  pleasing  papers 
which  embellish  the  Tader ,  written  by  Addison.  He  dwells  on  this 
idea  with  uncommon  success.  It  has  been  applauded  for  its  originon 
Ihy ;  and  in  the  general  preface  to  that  work ,  those  papers  are 
distinguished  for  their  fehcity  of  imagination.  The  following  paper 
was  publi^ied  in  the  year  1700,  in  a  volume  of  '^  Philosophioal 
Transaction  and  Collections ,''  and  the  two  numbers  of  Addison  in 
tbe  year  1710.  It  is  probable  that  this  inimitable  writer  borrowed 
the  seminal  hint  from  this  work. 

''  A  conjecture  at  dispositions  ilrom  the  modulations  of  the  yoice. 

^^  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  having  been  but  a  little  before 
musical ,  I  chanced  to  take  notice ,  that  in  ordinary  discourse  words 
were  spoken  in  perfect  notes -^  and  that  some  of  the  company  used 
eighths ,  wmejifihs  y  some  thirds  ,*  and  that  his  discourse  which  was 
most  pleasing,  his  words  y  ds  to  their  tone ,  conosted  most  of  cot?- 
oordl^^  and  were  of  discords  of  such  as  made  up  harmony.  The 
same  person  was  the  mo^  affable ,  pleasant,  and  besfr-natured  in  the 
company.  This  suggests  a  reason  why  many  discourses  which  one 
hears  with  much  pleasure,  when  they  come  to  be  read  scarcely 
seem  ttie  same  things. 

'"•  From  this  difference  of  Music  hi  Speech,  we  may  conjecture 
that  of  Tempers.  We  know  the  Doric  mood  sounds  gravity  and 
sobriety,  the  Lydian,  buxomness  and  freedom;  the  iEoUc,  sweet 
stillness  and  quiet  composure ;  the  Phrygian ,  jollity  and  youthful 
levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a  stiller  of  storms  and  disturbances  arising  from 
pfl^ion.  And  why  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose ,  that  those  whose 
speech  nahirally  runs  into  the  notes  peculiar  to  any  of  these  moods , 
are  likewise  in  nature  hereunto  congenerous?  C  Fa  ut  may  show 
me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though  good  disposition.  G  Sol 
reutyiobQ  peevish  and  effeminate.  Flats ,  a  manly  or  melancholic 
sadness.  He  who  hath  a  voice  which  will  in  some  measure  agree 
with  all  cliffs,  to  be  of  good  parts ,  and  fit  for  variety  of  employ- 
ments ,  yet  somewhat  of  an  inconstant  nature.  Likewise  from  the 
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Times  :  so  sendrbriefs  may  speak  a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic  ; 
minims y  grave  and  serious^  crotchets,  di  prompt  wit-,  quav^ers , 
vehemency  of  passion ,  and  scolds  use  them  \  semi-brief-^est ,  may 
denote  one  either  stupid  or  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  can  utter; 
minim-rest y  one  that  deliberates  ^  crotchet-rest,  one  in  a  passion. 
So  that  from  the  natural  use  of  Mood  ,  Note,  and  Time,  we  may 
collect  Dispositions." 

MILTON. 

It  is  painfull  to  observe  the  acrimony  which  the  most  eminent 
scholars  have  infused  ft'equentiy  in  their  controversial  writings.  Tbe 
politeness  of  the  present  times  has  in  some  degree  soAened  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  man ,  in  the  dignity  of  the  author,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  an  irrevocable  law. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  honourable  to  literature  to  revive  such  contro- 
versies; and  a  work  entitled  ^'  Querelles  Lilt^raires ,''  when  it  flra^ 
appeared ,  excited  loud  murmurs.  But  it  has  its  moral ;  like  showing 
the  drunkard  to  a  youth  that  he  may  turn  aside  disgusted  willi 
ebriety.  Must  we  suppose  that  men  of  letters  are  exempt  flrom  tbe 
human  passions?  Their  sensibility,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  irritable 
than  that  of  others.  To  observe  the  ridiculous  attitudes  in  which 
great  men  appear,  when  they  employ  the  style  of  the  fish-markel , 
may  be  one  great  means  of  restraining  that  ferocious  pride  often 
breaking  out  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Johnson  at  least  appears  to 
have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  thought  proper  to  repal>* 
lish  the  low  invective  iA  Dry  den  against  Settle  :  and  since  I  have 
published  my  ^^ Quarrels  of  Authors,**  it  becomes  me  tp  say  no 
more. 

The  celebrated  controversy  of  Sabnasius  continued  by  Moras 
*^    with  Milton — the  first  the  pleader  of  King  Charles,  the  latter  the 
advocate  of  the  people — was  of  that  magnitude,  that  all  Europe  took 
ja  part  in  the  paper-war  of  these  two  great  men.  The  answer  of  Mil- 
'^        ton ,  who  perfectly  massacred  Salmasius ,  is  now  read  but  by  the  few. 
Whatever  is  addressed  to  the  times,  however  great  may  be  its  me- 
(  rit,  is  doomed  to  perish  with  the  times;  yet  on  these  pages  the  phi- 

I  '  ^* ''  ^iosopher  will  not  contemplate  in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  uninteresting  article  to  gather  a  few  of  the  rhetorical 
weeds,  ^ot flowers  we  cannot  well  call  them,  with  which  they  mu- 
I '        tually  presented  each  other.  Their  nmcour  was  at  least  equal  to  th^ 
erudition,  the  two  most  learned  antagonists  of  a  learned  age! 

Salmasius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition ,  but  no  taste.  His  vmtings 

are  learned;  but  sometimes  ridiculous.  He  called  his  work  Defensio 

'  Jiegia,  Defence  of  Rings.  The  opening  of  this  work  provokes  a 
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hogiL  '^Englislunen!  who  tow  the  heads  of  kmg8  as  §o  many  ten- 
nisballs;  who  play  with  crowns  as  if  they  were  bowls;  who  look 
opoo  sceptres  as  so  many  crooks.'' 

That  the  deformity  of  the  body  is  an  idea  we  attach  to  the  deform- 
ity of  the  mind,  the  vulgar  must  acknowledge;  but  surely  it  is  un- 
pardonable in  the  enlightened  philosopher  thus  to  compare  the 
crookedness  of  corporeal  matter  with  the  rectitude  of  the  intellect; 
yet  Milboume  and  Dennis ,  the  last  a  formidable  critic ,  have  fte- 
quently  considered,  that  comparing  Dry  den  and  Pope  to  whatever 
Ihe  eye  turned  from  with  disj^easure  was  very  good  argument  to 
lower  their  Mterary  abilities.  Salmasius  seems  also  to  have  entertain- 
ed thk  idea  9  though  his  spies  in  England  gave  him  wrong  infor- 
matiOD ;  or,  possibly,  he  only  drew  the  figure  of  his  own  distempered 
imagination. 

Salmasius  sometimes  reproaches  Milton  as  being  but  a  puny  piece 
of  Bian ;  an  homuocukis,  a  dwarf  deprived  of  the  human  figure,  a 
bloodless  being,  composed  of  nothing  but  skin  and  bone ;  a  contempt- 
ii)le  pedagogue,  fit  only  to  flog  his  boys  :  and  rising  into  a  poetic 
ftenxy,  apfdies  to  him  fhe  words  of  Virgil,  ''Monstrum  horren- 
duniy  injorme ,  ingens ,  cui  lumen  ademptum.'*''  Our  great  poet 
thought  fills  senseless  declfffliation  merited  a  serious  refutation; 
perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies.;  and  he  would  not  be  silent  on  the  subject ,  he  says ,  lest  any 
one  sbould  consider  him  as  the  credulous  Spaniards  are  made  te 
believe  J^  liieir  priests,  that  a  heretic  is  a  kind  of  rhinoceros  or  a 
dog-headed  monster,  Milton  says,  that  he  does  not  think  anyone 
ever  considered  him  as  unbeautiful;  ttiat  his  size  rather  s^proaches 
medioerlty  than  the  (fiminutive;  that  he  still  felt  the  same  courage 
and  the  s»ne  strength  which  he  possessed  when  young ,  when ,  with 
his  sword,  he  l<Blt  no  difficulty  to  combat  with  men  more  robust 
than  himsdf;  that  his  fkce,  €air  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  and 
wriiiUed,  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him ;  for  though  he  had  pass- 
ed his  fortieth  year,  he  was  in  allfother  respects  ten  years  younger. 
And  very  pathetically  headd^,  "that  even  his  eyes,  blind  as  they  ]  l]\',^ 
are,  are  unblemished  in  fteir  appearance;  in  this  instance  alone , 
and  jnuch  against  my  inclination,  I  am  a  deceiver! '' 

Moms,  injiis  Epistle  dedicatory  ofhhRegii Sanguinis  Clamor, 
compares  Milton  to  a  hangman ;  his  disordered  vision  to  the  blind- 
ness of  his  soul ,  and  vomits  forth  his  venom. 

When  Salmasius  found  that  his  strictures  on  the  person  of  Milton 
were  false,  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  uncommonly  beautiful, 
he  then  turned  his  f)atlery  against  those  graces  with  which  Nature 
had  so  lii)erally  adorned  his  adversary.  And  it  is  now  that  he  seems 
to  have  laid  no  restrictions  on  his  pen ;  but  raging  with  the  irritation 
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of  Milton's  success,  he  throws  oul  the  blackest  calimmiefi,  and  the 
most  infamous  aspersions. 

It  must  be  observed ,  when  Milton  first  proposed  to  answer  Sal- 
masius  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  :  and  his  physicians 
declared,  that  if  he  applied  himself  to  the  controversy,  the  other 
would  likewise  close  for  ever!  His  patriotism  was  not  to  be  ba£Ded 
but  with  life  itself.  Unhappily,  the  prediction  of  his  physicians  took 
place!  Thus  a  learned  man  in  the  occupations  of  study  falls  blind  : 
a  circumstance  even  now  not  read  without  sympathy.  Salmasius 
considers  it  as  one  flrom  which  he  may  draw  caustic  ridicule  and 
satiric  severity. 

Salmasius  glories  that  FMilton  lost  his  health  and  his  eyes  in  an** 
swering  his  apology  for  King  Charles !  He  does  not  now  reproach 
him  with  natural  deformities  ^  but  he  malignantly  sympathises  witti 
him ,  that  he  now  no  more  is  in  possession  of  that  beauty  which  ren- 
dered him  so  amiable  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  He  speaks  more 
plainly  in  a  following  page  \  and  in  a  word,  would  blacken  the  aus- 
tere virtue  of  Milton  with  a  crime  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Milton  was  not 
destitute  of  rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his  adversary  boasted  he 
had  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  he  answered,  with  ferocity — 
"  And  I  shall  cost  him  his  life!  "  A  prediction  which  was  soon 
after  verified :  for  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  withdrew  her  patron- 
age from  Salmasius,  and  sided  with  Milton.  The  universal  neglect 
the  proud  scholar  felt  hastened  his  death  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  greatness  of  Milton's  mind  was  degraded !  He  actually  coa-< 
descended  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  in  Holland  to  obtain  little 
scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserable  adversary  Moms  ^  and  deigned 
to  adulate  the  unworthy  Christina  of  Sweden ,  because  she  had  ex- 
pressed herself  favourably  on  his.  ^'  Defense.''  Of  lato  years  we  havp 
had  too  many  instances  of  this  worst  of  passions ;  the  antipathies^ 
of  politics ! 

ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

We  are  indepted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of  newspapers.  The 
title  of  their  gazettas  was  perhaps  derived  from  gazerra,  a  mag- 
pie or  chatterer  *,  or  more  probably  from  a  farthing  coin,  peculiar 
to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  gazetta,  which  wa&  the  common  price 
of  the  newspapers.  Another  etymologist  is  for  deriving  it  from  the 
Latin  gaza ,  which  would  colloquially  lengthen  into  gazetta ,  and 
signify  a  Ktlle  treasury  of  news.  The  Spanish  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
gaza,  and  likewise  their  gazatero  and  our  gazetteer  for  a  writer 
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of  the  gazette  y  and ,  what  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  gazetista,  for 
a  hrN  of  the  gazette. 

New8|Hq[)ers  ttien  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  land  of  modern 
polificiansv  Italy,  and  under  the  goyernment  of  that  aristocratical  re- 
puHic  Venice.  The  first  paper  WjBS  a  Venetian  one,  and  only  monttily : 
bat  it  was  merely  the  newspaper  of  the  goyernment.  Other  govem- 
ments  afterwards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a  newspaper,  with  the 
Venetian  name :  firom  a  solitary  goyernment  gazette,  ai^  inundation 
i)(  newspapers  nas  burst  upon  us. 

Mr.  George  Gbahners ,  in  his  Ufe  of  Ruddiman ,  giyes  a  curious 
particular  of  these  Venetian  gazettes.  '^  A  jealous  goyernment  did 
not  allow  a  printed  newspaper  :  and  the  Venetian  gazetta  conti- 
nued long  alter  the  inyention  o(  printing  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
cenliBT,  and  eyen  to  our  own  dayg,  to  be  distributed  in  manur 
scripL^  In  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence  are  thirty  volumes 
of  Venetian  gazettas  all  in  manuscript. 

Those  who  first  wrote  newspapers  were  caUed  by  the  Italians 
meiumd'y  because ,  says  Tossius ,  they  intended  commonly  by  these 
loose  papersto  spread  about  defamatory  reflexions ,  and  were  there- 
fore prohibited  to  Italy  bf  Gregory  XIII.  by  a  particular  buU , 
under  the  name  of  menantes,  from  the  Latin  minantesy  threaten- 
ing.* Menage,  however  derives  it  from  the  Italian  menare ,  which 
signifi^  to  lead  at  largi ,  or  spread  afar.* 

Mr.  Chdmers  discavers  in  England  the  first  newspaper.  It  may 
gratify  national  pride ,  says  he ,  to  be  told  that  mankind  are  indebted 
to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh  for  the  first 
newspaper.  The  epoch  of  the  Sp^ish  Armada  is  also  the  epoch'  of 
a  genuine  newspaper.  In  the  British  Museum  are  several  newspa- 
pers which  were  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  English 
Channel  during  the  year.  1588.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to  prevent, 
during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  the  danger  of  false  reports , 
by  publishing  real  infbrmation.  The  Earliest  newspaper  is  entitled 
''  The  Eng^h  Mercuric  ,*'  which  by  authority  "  was  imprinted 
at  London  by  her  highnesses  printer  1588."  These  were ,  however, 
iMit  extraordinary  gazettes  ^ot  regularly  published.  In  this  obscure 
origin  they  were  skilfully  du'ected  by  the  policy  of  that  great  states- 
man Burleigh ,  who,  to  inflame  (he  national  feeling  gives  an  extract 
of  a  teller  from  Madrid  which  speaks  of  putting  the  queeH  to  death, 
and  the  instruments  of  torture  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Mr.  George  Chalmers  has  exultingly  taken  down  these  patriarchal 
newspapers ,  covered  vrith  the  dust  of  two  centuries. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is 
■narked  No.  50 ,  and  is  in  Roman ,  not  in  black  letter.  It  contains 
the  usual  articles  of  news  Hke  the  London  Gazette  of  the  present  day. 
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In  thai  curious  paper,  there  are  news  dated  from  Whitehall ,  on  the 
23rd  July,  1588.  Under  the  date  of  July  26  there  is  the  foDowing 
notice  :  '*  Yesterday  the  Scots  ambassador,  being  introduced  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham ,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  to 
whom  he  dehvered  a  letter  fVom  the  king  his  master  ^  contaiobg 
the  most  cordial  assurances  of  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  ber  ma- 
jesty's interests ,  and  to  those  *of  the  protestant  religion.  And  it 
may  not  here  be  imprpper  to  t^e  notice  pf  a  wise  and  ^iritual 
saying  of  this  young  prince  (he  was  twenty-two)  to  flie  queen's  mi- 
nister at  his  court ,  viz.  That  all  Qie  favour  he  did  expect  from  the* 
Spaniards  was  the  courtesy  of  Polytihome  to  Ulysses  y  to  be  the  last 
devoured.''*  Mr.  Chalmers  defies  the  gazetteer  of  the  present  day 
to  give  a  more  decorous  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
minister.  The  aptness  of  Kin§  James's  classical  saying  carried  11 
from  the  newspaper  into  history.  I  must  add,- that  in  respect  to  his 
wit  no  man  has  been  more  injured  than  this  monarch.  More  pointed 
sentences  are  recorded  of  James  I.  than  perhaps  of  apf  prince ;  and 
yet,  such  is  the  delusion  of  ihat  medium  by  which  the  popular  eye 
sees  things  in  this  world ,  that  he  is  usually  considered  as  a  mere 
royal  pedant.  1  have  entered  more  largely  on  this  subject  in  an  "  In- 
quiry of  the  lilcrory  and  political  character  of  James  I." 

In  these  *^  Mercuties  "  some  advertisements  of  books  run  much 
like  ihose  of  the  present  tinies ,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  Uterature 
of  those  days.  AU  these  publication?  were  "  imprinted  and  sold  "  by 
the  queens'  [>nn(t?r!?; ,  Field  an(l  Baker. 

1st.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England ,  wherein  are  an- 
swered the  slanderous  untruths  reproachfully  uttered  by  Mar- 
prelate,  and  others  of  his  brood ,  against  the  bishops  and  chief  of 
the  clergy  '. 

2ndly .  The  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Don  Bernardin  Mendoza ,  am- 
bassador in  France ,  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  declaring  the  state  of 
England ,  etc.  The  second  edition. 

3rdly.  An  exact  journal  of  all  passages  at  thQ  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  By  an  eye-witness. 

4thly.  Father  Parson's  coat  well  dus(^ ;  or  short  and  pithy  ani- 
madversions on  that  infamous  fardle  of  abuse  and  falsitie:» ,  entitled 
Leicester' s  Commonwealth''. 

5thly.  Elizabetha  Triumphans ,  an  heroic  poem,  by  James 


•  I  have  written  the  history  of  the  Mar-prelate  faction ,  in  **  Quarrels  of 
Authors/'  which  our  historians  appear  not  to  have  known.  The  materials 
were  suppressed  hy  goYernment,  and  not  preserved  even  in  our  national 
depositories. 

'  A  curious  secret  history  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  Jesuit  Parson. 
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Arite  -,  wilh  a  declaration  how  her  excellence  was  entertained  at  the 
royal  course  at  Tilbhry,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Pmodical  papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  generally  used 
by  the  English,  during  the  dvU  wars  of  the  usurper  .Cromwell ,  to  • 
^bsennBate  amongst  the  people  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  or  rebel- 
lion ,  according  as  their  authors  were  disposed.  Peter  Heylin ,  in 
tbeprefoce  to  his  Cb5mog^rapAy,ihentions,  that  *'  the  affairs  of  each 
town ,  of  war,  were  hotter  pre^nted  to  the  reader  in  the  Weehly 
News-books."'  Hence  we  find' some  papers  entitled  News  from 
Hun ,  Truths  frcan  York ,  Warranted  hidings  from  Ireland ,  etc.  We 
find  also  *'  The  Scots'  Dove ''  opposed  \b  "  The  Pariiament  Kite," 
or  "  The  Secret  Owl."— Keener  animosities  produced  keener  titles : 
^^  Heracllfus  ridens  "  found  an  antagonist  in  ^^  Democritus  ridens," 
and  "  The  Weekly  Discoverer  "  was  shorQ/  met  by  "  The  Disco- 
verer stript  naked."  '^Mercuriut  Britannicus"  was  grappled  by 
^^  Mereurius  Mastix,  faitfafldly  lashing  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts , 
Spi»,  amf  others."  Under  all  these  names  papers  had  appeared, 
bul'a  MeremY  ^^  ^^  prevailing  title  of  these  ''  News-Books," 
and  the  prin(^les  of  the  writer  were  gener^y  shown  by  the  addi- 
tional epithet  We  find  an  alarming  number  of  these  Mercuries , 
which ,  were  the  story  not  too  long  to  tell,  might  excite  laughter  ; 
they  present  us  with  a  very  curious  picture  of  those  singular  times. 

Devoted  to  political  ppn[)oses ,  they  soon  became  a  public  nuisance 
by  serving  as  receptacl^  of  party  mal|pe ,  and  echoing  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice  of  all  factions.  They  set  the 
minds  of  men  more  at  variance,  inflamed  their  tempers  to  a  greater 
fierceness ,  and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sharpness  of  civil  discord. 

Such  worics  will  always  find  adventurers  adapted  to  their  scur- 
riloiis  purposes,  who  neither  want  at  times  either  talents,  or  bold-  . 
ness ,  or  wit,  or  argument.  A  vast  crowd  issued  from  the  press ,  and 
are  now  to  he  found  in  private  collections.  They  form  a  race  of 
autb  ITS  unknown  to  most  readers  of  these  tunes  :  the  names  of 
some  of  their  chiefs,  howevier,  have  reached  us,  and  in  the  minor 
chronicle  of  domestic  literature  I  rank  three  notable  heroes ;  Mar-' 
chamont  Needham,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Sir  Roger  L'Eslrange. 

Marchamont  Needhaniy  the  great  patriarch  of  newspaper  wri- 
ters, was  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  more  versatile  politics^  a 
bold  adventurer,  and  most  successful,  because  the  most  profligate 
of  his  tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  London ;  was  an  usher  in 
Merchant  Tailors' school;  then  an  under  clerk  in  Gray's  Inn-,  at 
length  studied  physic,  and  practised  chemistry  \  and  fiimlly  he  was 
a  captain ,  and  in  the  words  of  our  great  literary  antiquary,  ^'  siding 
with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the  people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport 
by  railing  at  all  that  was  noble,  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mereurius 
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Britannicus,  wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of 
some  lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the  king  himself,  to 
the  beast  with  many  heads/'  He  soon  became  popular,  and  was 
*  known  under  the  name  of  Captain  Needham  of  Gray's  Inn;  and 
whatever  he  now  wrote  was  deemed  oracular.  But  whether  trom  a 
slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing  Oiarles  I.  or  some  pique  with 
his  own  party,  he  requested  an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  king, 
reconciled  himself  to  his  msgesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent 
royalist  in  his  *'  MercHrius  Pragmaticus ,"  and  galled  the  prcsby- 
terians  with  his  wit  and  quips.  Some  time  afl^r,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed,  he  w^  stHl  i\irlher  enlightened,  and  was  got  over 
by  President  Bradshaw,  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I.  Our  Mercurial 
writer  became  once  more  a,  virulent  presbyterian ,  and  Tashed  the 
royalist  outrageously  in  his  '^  Mercurius  Politicus;''  at  length  on 
the  return  of  Charles  11.  being  now  conscious ,  says  our  cynical 
friend  Anthony,  that  he  might  be  in  danger  of  the  halter,  once  more 
he  is  «aid  to  have  fled  into  Holland ,  waiting  for  an  act  oT  obUvion. 
For  money  given  to  a  hungry  courtier^  Needham  obtained*  his 
pardon  under  the  grea)  seal.  He  latterly  practised  as  a  physician 
among  his  party,  but  lived  detested  by  the  royalisis ;  and  now  only 
committed*  harmless  treasons  with  the  College  of  Physicians ,  on 
whom  he  poured  all  that  gaO  and  vinegar  which  the  government 
had  sui^ressed  from  flowing  through  its  natural  channel. 

The  royalists  were  not  without  their  Needham  in  the  prompt 
activity  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead.  In  buffoonery,  keenness ,  and 
boldness,  having  been  frequently  imprisoned,  he  was  not  inferior, 
nor  was  he  at  fimcs  less  an  adventurer.  His  "  Mercurius  Aulicus"* 
was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at  Oxford.  But  he  was  the  fertile 
parent  of  numerous  political  pamphlets ,  which  appe:r  to  abound 
in  banter,  wit  ^  and  satire.  Prompt  to  seize,  on  every  temporary  cir- 
cumstance, he  had  equal  facility  in  execution.  His  ^^PauFs  Church 
Yard ''  is  a  bantering  pamphlet ,  containing  fictitious  titles  of  books 
and  acts  of  parliament ,  reflecting  on  the  mad  reformers  of  those 
times.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled  "  The  Jolty''  being  written  on 
the  Protector  having  fallen  off  his  own  coach-box  :  Croraweli  had " 
received  a  present  from  the  German  Count  Oldenburgh ,  of  six  Ger- 
man horses,  and  attempted  to  drive  them  himself  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  this  great  political  Phaeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  Sir 
John  Birkenhead  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  benefit,  and 
hints  how  unfortunately  for  the  country  it  turned  out !  Sir  John 
was  during  the  dominion  of  Cromwell  an  author  by  profession. 
After  various  imprisonments  for  his  majesty's  cause ,  says  the  ve- 
nerable historian  of  English  literature ,  ahready  quoted ,  ^^  he  lived 
by  his  wits ,  in  helping  young  gentlemen  out  at  dead  lifls  in  making 
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poens,  soDgs ,  and  epistles*  on  and  to  their  mistresses ;  as  also  in 
traodaling,  and  other  petite  employments/'  He  lived  however  after 
(he  Restoration  to  become  one  of  the  muSters  of  requests,  with  a 
satery  of  3000/.  a  year.  But  he  showed  the  baseness  of  his  spirit, 
sifs  Anthony,  by  slighting  those  who  had  been  his  benefactors  in  ' 
his  necessities. 

Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  among  his  rivals  was  esteemed  asjlhe 
most  perfecUqodel  of  pcditical  writing.  Re  was  a  strong  party-writer 
oA  the  government  side ,  foi'  Charles  the  Second ,  and  the  compo- 
sitions of  fStke  author  seem  to  us  coarse,  yet  they  contain  much  idio- 
matic expression.  His  iElsop's  Fables  are  a  curious  specimen  of 
familiar  style.  Queen  Mary  showed  a'  due  contempt  of  him  after  the 
Revolution,  by  this  anagram  : — 

Roger  L' Estrange , 
Lye  strange  Roger  f 

Sqc]i  were  {|ie  three  patriarchs  of  newspapers.  De  Skiint  Foix 
gir€s  the  origin  of  newspapers  to  France.  Renaudot,  a  physician 
at  Paris ,  lo  amuse  his  patients  was  a  great  collector  of  news ;  and 
be  found  by  thes^  means  that  he  was  more  sought  after  than  his 
learned  brethren.  Butias  ttie  seasons  were  not  always  siokly,  and  he 
had  many  hoars  not  occupied  by  his  patients,  he  reflected ,  after 
several  yeai%  of  assiduity  given  up  to  this  singular. employment, 
that  he  njight  turn  it  to  a  befter  account ,  by  giving  every  week  to 
his  patients,  who  in  this  case  were  the  public  at  large,  some  fugi- 
lijpe  ^eets  which  should  contain  the  news  of  various  countries.  He 
obtained  a  privilege  for  thisjpurpose  in  1632.  * 

At  the  Restoration  the  proceedihgs  of  parliament  were  interdict- 
ed to  be  published,  unless. by  authority-,  and  the  first  daily  paper 
after  the  Revolution  took  the,  popular  title  of  "  The  Orange  Intel- 
ligencer." 

Bi  the  reigp  of  Queen  y^nne,  ttiere  was  Imt  one  daily  paper  ^  the 
others  were  weekly.  Some  attempted  to  introduce  literary  suf^ects , 
and  others  topics  of  a  more  general  speculation.  Sur  Richard  Steele 
fonned  the  plan  of  his  Tatler..  He  designed  it  to  embrace  the  three 
provinces,  of  manners  and  morals,  of  literature,  and  of  politics. 
The  public  were  to  be  conducted  insensibly  into  so  different  a  track 
tmk  that  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  accustomed.  Hence  po- 
litics were  admitted  into  his  paper.  But  it  remained  for  the  chaster 
gems  of  Addison  to  banish  this  painful  topic  from  his  elegant 
pages.  The  writer  in  polite  letters  felt  himself  degraded  by  sinking 
into  the  diurnal  narrator  of  political  events,  which  so  frequenfly 
originate  in  rumours  and  party  fictions.  From  this  time,  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature  became  distinct  works — at  present,  there 
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seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  revive  this  union ;  it  is  a  retrograde  step 
for  tbe  independent  dignity  of  literature^ 

TRIALS  AND  PROOFS  OF  GUILT  IN  SUPHISTITIOUS 

AGES. 

The  strange  trials  to  which  those  Quq>ected  of  gulR  were  put  in 
the'  middle  ages ,  conducted  with  many  devout  cerempnies  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  were  pronounced  to  be  the  judgments  of  God! 
The  ordeal  consisted  of  various  kinds  :  walkfng  blindfold  amidst 
burning  ploughshares^  passing  tiirough  fires;  holding  in  the  hand 
a  red  hot  bar ;  and  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water':  the  popular 
affirmation  ,-^^^  I  will  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  to  confirm  this ,''  was 
derived  fh>m  this  custom  of  our  rude  ancestors.  Challenging  the  ac- 
cuser to  single  combat ,  when  frequently  the  stoutest  champion  was 
allowed  to  supply  their  place;  swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated 
bread ;  shdLing  or  swimming  in  a  river  lor  witchery ;  or  w^ghing 
a  witeh ;  stretching  out  the  arms  before  the  cross ,  tin  the  champion 
soonest  wearied  dropped  his*  arms ,  and  lost  his  estate,  wliich  was 
decided  by  this  very  short  chancery  suit,  called  t)Le  judicium  cm- 
cis.  The  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St^  Denis  disputed  about 
the  patronage  of  a  monastery  :  Pepin  the  Short,  not  being  able  to 
decide  on  their  confused  cl^tiiiis ,  decreed  one  of  these  Judgments  of 
God ,  that  of  the  Cross.  The  bishop  an(^  a^boC  each  chose  a  man , 
and  f>oth  the  men  appeared  in  th«  chapel ,  where  th^y  stretched  out 
their  arms  in  the  form  of  a 'cross.  The  spectators,  more  devout  than 
the  mob  of  the  present  day,  but  still  the  mob,  were  piously  attentive, 
but  belted  however  iy>w  for  one  man ,  now  for  the  other,  and  critF 
cally  watched  tbe  slightest  motion  of  the  anns.  The  bishop's  man 
was  first  tired : — he  let  his  arms  fall,  and  ruined  his  patron's  cause 
for  ever.  Though  sometimes  these  trials  might  be  eluded  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  priest,  numerous  were  the  innocent  victims  who  unques- 
tionably suffered  in  these  superstitious  practices. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  they  were  common.  Hilde- 
bert ,  bishop  of  Mans ,  being  accused  of  high  treason  by  our  William 
Rufus,  was  prepared  to  undergo  one  of  these  trials  \  when  Ives,  bi- 
shop of  Ghartres ,  convinced  him  that  they  were  against  the  canons  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  adds ,  that  in  this  manner  Inno- 
centiam  defendere,  est  innocentiam  perdere. 

An  abbot  of  St.  Aubin  of  Angers  in  1066 ,  having  refused  to  pre- 
sent a  horse  to  the  Viscount  of  Tours ,  which  the  viscount  claimed 
in  right  of  his  lordship,  wheuever  an  abbot  first  took  possession  of 
that  abbey  *,  the  ecclesiastic  offered  to  justify  himself  by  the  trial  of 
the  ordeal,  or  by  duel ,  for  which  he  proposed  to  fbmish  a  man.  The 
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Tiseomit  at  first  agreed  to  ttie  duel ;  bat ,  reflecting  thai  these  com^- 
Inls,  though  sanctioned  by  the  church,  depended  wholly  on  the 
ddll  or  vigour  of  the  adversary,  and  could  therefore  afford  no  sub- 
slantial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim ,  he  proposed  to  compromise 
Ibe  matter  in  a  manner  which  strongly  characterises  the  times  :  he 
waived  his  claim  ^  on  condition  that  the  abbot  should  not  forget  to 
mention  In  his  prayers  hims^,  his  wife,  and  his  brothers !  As  the  ori-- 
sons  appeared  to  ftie  abbot ,  in  comparison  with  the  horse ,  of  little 
or  00  value ,  he  accepted  thf  proposal. 

Id  the  tenth  century  ttie  right  of  representation  was  not  fixed  :  it 
was  a  question ,  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reckoned 
ameogh  the  children  of  the  family  -,  and  succeed  equally  with  their 
QDdes,  if  their  fatliers  happened  to  die  while  their  grandfathers  sur- 
Ti?ed.  This  point  was  decided  by  one  of  these  combats.  Thecham- 
pion  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  childven  to  represent  their  deceased 
father  proved  yictorloas.  It  was  then  established  by  a  perpetual  de- 
cree (hat  they  should  thenceforward  slure  in  the  inheritanco,  toge- 
ther with  their  uncles.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  same  mode  was 
practised  to  4ecide  respecting  twt>  rival  Liturgies  !  A  pair  of  knights, 
clad  in  complete  armour,  were  the  critics  to  decide  which  was  the 
antbentic. 

If  two  neighfiours ,  say  the  capitularies  of  Dagobert ,  dispute  res- 
pecting the  boundafies  <tf  their  possessions,  let  a  piece  of  turf  of  the 
contested  land  be  dug  up  by  the  Judge ,  and  brought  by  him  into  the 
court;  the  two  parties  shall  touch  it  with  the  points  of  their  swords^ 
caUiDg  on  God  as  a  witness  of  their  claims;— after  this  let  them 
comAot^  and  let  victory  decide  on  their  rights ! 

In  Germany,  a  solemn  circumstance  was  practised  in  these  judi- 
cial combats.  In  the  midst  of  the  lists  they  placed  a  bier.—Bj  its  side 
stood  the  accuser  and  the  accused ;  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at 
the  l)ot  of  the  bier ,  and  leaned  there  for  some  time  in  profound 
silence,  before  they  began  the  combat. 

The  mannere  of  the  age  are  faithftilly  painted  in  the  ancient  Fa- 
Wianx.  The  judicial  combat  is  introduced  by  a  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  a  scene  where  PUate  challenges  Jesus  Christ  to 
single  combat.  Another  describes  the  person  who  pierced  the  side 
of  Christ  as  a  knight  who  jousted  with  Jesus. 

Judicial  combat  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Jews. 
Whenever  the  rabbins  had  to  decide  on  a  dispute  about  property 
between  two  parties,  neither  of  which  could  produce  evidence  to 
substantiate  his  claim ,  they  terminated  it  by  single  combat.  The  rab- 
bins were  impressed  by  a  notion  that  consciousness  of  right  would 
give  additional  confidence  and  strength  to  the  rightftil  possessor.  It 
nwy,  however,  be  more  philosophical  to  observe  that  such  judicial 
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eombs^ts  were  more  freqaently  favourable  to  the  crimiliai  than  te-fhe 
innocent,  because  the  bold  wicked  man  is  usually  more  ferocious 
and  hardy  than  he  whom  he  singles  out  as  his  yictim ,  and  wlio  only 
wishes  to  preserye  his  own  quiet  enjoyment : — in,  ibis  case  Ihe  as- 
sailant is  the  more  terribje  combatant. 

Those  accused  of  robbery  were  put  to  trial  by  a  piece  of  barley- 
bread  ,  on  which  the  mass  has  been  said  ^  which  if  they- could  not 
swallow ,  they  were  .declared  guilty.  This  mode  of  trial  wai  impro- 
ved by  adding  to  the  bread  a  ^ce  of  cheese^  sni  such  waa  their 
credulity,  that  they  were  very  particular  in  this  holy  bread  and 
cheese  called  the  corsned.  The  bread  was  to  be  of  unleavened  bailey, 
and  the  cheese  made  of  ewe's  milk  in  the  month  of  May.        '     - 

Du  Cange  observed,  that  Ihe  expres»on — ''  May  Ms  piece  of 
bread  choke  me!''  comes  Ihim  this  custom.  The  anecdote  of  Earl 
Godwin's  death  by  swallowing  a  piece  of  bread ,  in  making  this  as^ 
severation ,  is  recorded  in  our  history.  Doubtless  superstition  would 
often  terrify  the  innocent  person ,  in  the  attempt  of  swallowing  a 
consecrated  morsel. 

Among  the  proofe  of  guilt  in  superstitiius  ages  w^s  that  of  the 
bleeding  of  a  corpse.  It  was  believed  that'at  the  touch  or  approach 
of  the  murderer  the  blood  gush^  out  of  the  murdered.  By  the  side 
of  the  bier,  if  the  slightest  change  was  observable  in  the  eyes  ,ilie 
mouth ,  feet  ^  or  hands  of  the  corpse ,  the  murderer  was  oenjeotur^d 
to  be  present ,  and  many  innocent  spectators  must  have  suffered 
death.  ^^  When  a  body  is  full  of  blood  ^  warmed  by  a  sudden  exterr 
nal  heat  and  apuCl^factioa  coming  on ,  some  of  the  blood-vessels  will 
burst,  as  they  will  all  in  time."  This  practice  was  onceallo^wd  in 
England ,  and  is  still  looked  on  in  sqme  of  the  uncivUised  parts 
of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection  of  the  criminal.  It  fibrms  a  solemn 
.  picture  in  the  histories  and  ballads  of  our  (4d  writers. 

Robertson  observes  that  all  these  absurd  mstitutions  were  cherish- 
ed from  the  superstitious  of  the  age  b^eving  the  legendary  histories 
of  those  saints ,  who  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Roman  c^endar.  These 
fabulous  miracles  had  been  declared  authentic  by  the  bulls  of  the 
popes  and  the  decrees  of  councils  \  they  were  greedily  swallowed  by 
the  populace ;  and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  in- 
terposed miraculous^  on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  -in  le- 
gends ,  could  not  but  expect  the  intervention  of  heaven  in  4hesemost 
solemn  appeals.  These  customs  were  a  substitute  for  written  laws , 
which  that  barbarous  period  had  not  \  and  as  no  society  can  exist 
without  laws,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  recourse  to  these 
customs,  which ,  evil  and  absurd  as  they  were,  closed  endless  con- 
troversies. Ordeals  are  in  truth  the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarous  people 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  a  written  code ,  and  not  s^fficientiy  ad- 
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fiBced  iiteiYiHsattOD  to  enter  into  the  refined  in(iuiries ,  the  subtile 
disfiiietions ,  ttnd  elai)orate  investigations ,  which  a  court  of  law 
denands. 

These  ordeals  proi^ably  onginale  in  that  one  of  Moses  called  the 
"  Waters  of  Jealousy  ?''  The  Greeks  likewise  had  ordeals ,  for  in  the 
Antigoams  ^f  Sophocles,  the  soldiers  offer  to  prove  their  innocence 
hy  handliDg  red-hot  iron  ,'and  walking  between  fires.  One  cannot 
bat  smile  at  the  whimsical  ordeals  of  the  Siamese.  Among  other  prac-^ 
tices  to  dfecoyer  the  Justice  of  a  cause ,  civil  or  criminal ,  they  are 
pcB^eularly  attached  to  using  certain  consecrated  purgative  pills, 
which  they  make  the  contending  parties  swallows.  He  who  retains 
them  loDgestgain^  his  cause !  The  practice  of  giving  Indians  a  con- 
secrated grain  of  rice  to  swallow  is  known  to  discover  the  thief,  m 
any  comply,  by  the  contortions  and  dismay  evident  on  the  counto- 
nance  of  the  real  tlllef. 

In-tbe  middle  ages  tUty  were  acquainted  with  secrets  to  pass 
unhurt  these  singular  trials.  Voltaire  mentions  one  for  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  billing  water.  Our  late  travellers  in  the  East  have  con- 
fim^  this  statement.  The  Mevleheh  dervises  can  hold  red-hot  iron 
between  their  teeth.  Su^h  artifices  have  been  often  publicly  exhibit- 
ed at  Paris  and  London.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  observes  on  the  ordeal 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  that  the  hand  was  not  to  be  immediately  iu- 
q)ected ,  and  was  left  to  the  chance  of  a  good  constitution  to  be  so 
Hv  healed  duiffng  three  days  ( the  time  they  rehired  to  be  bound  up 
and  sealed ,  before  it  was  examined)  as  to  discover  those  appear- 
ttices  when  inspected,  which  were  allowed  to  be  satisfactory.  There 
was  likewise  much  preparatory  training,- suggested  by  the  more 
experienced;  besides  the  accused  had  an  opportunity  oi going  alone 
into  the  church ,  and  making  terms  with  the  priest.  The  few  spec- 
tators were  always  distant ;  and  cold  iron  might  be  substituted,  and 
the  &e  diminished  at  the  moment. 

'  They  possessed  secrets  and  medicaments ,  to  pass  through  there 
trials  in  perfect  security.  An  [anecdote  of  tiiese  times  may  serve  to 
show  their  readiness.  A  rivalship  existed  between  the  Ausiin-friars 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  father-general  of  the  Austhi-fyiars  was  dining 
with  the  Jesuits  -,  and  when  the  table  was  removed ,  he  entered  into 
a  formal  discourse  of  the  superiority  of  the  monastic  order,  and  char- 
ged the  Jesuits,  in  unqualified  terms,  with  assuming  the  title  of 
**  fratres ,"  while  they  held  not  the  three  vo)¥S ,  which  other  monks 
were  obliged  to  consider  as  sacred  and  binding.  The  general  of  the 
Austin-friars  was  very  eloquent  and  very  authoritative  i — ^And  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  was  very  unlearned  ^  but  not  half  a  fool. 

The  Jesuit  avoided  entering  the  list  of  controversy  with  the  Austin- 
friar,  but  arrested  his  triumph  by  asking  him  if  he  would  see  one 
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of  bis  friars ,  who  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  Jteuit ,  and 
one  of  the  Aiistin-ft*iars  who  religiously  performed  the  ^aforesaid 
three  vows ,  show  ihstantly  which  of  them  would  be  the  readier  to 
obey  his  superiors  ?  The  Austin-friar  consented.  The  Jesuit  then 
turning  to  one  of  his  brothers ,  the  holy  friar  Mark ,  who  was  wait- 
ing on  them,  said,  ^^ Brother  Mark,  our  ccHnpanions  are  cold. 
I  command  you ,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  you  have  sworn  to 
me ,  to  bring  here  instantly  out  of  the  kitchen-fire ,  and  in  your 
hands ,  some  burning  coals ,  that  they  may  warm  themselves  over 
your  hands.''  Father  Mark  instantly  obeys,  and  4o  the  astonishment 
of  the  Austin-fHar,  brought  in  his  hands  a  supply  of  red  burning  coais, 
and  held  them  to  whoever  chose  to  warm  himself;  an(k  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior  returned  them  to  the  kitchen-hearth.  The  ge- 
neral of  the  Austin-friars ,  with  the  rest  of  his  brotherhpod ,  stood 
amazed ;  he  looked  wistfully  ob  one  of  his  monUs ,  as  if  he  wished  to 
command  him  to  do  the  like.  But  the  Austin  monk,  whp  perteollf 
understood  him ,  and  saw  this  was  not  a  time  to  hesitate ,  observed , 
— '^  Reverend  father,  forbear,  and  do  not  command  me  to  tempi 
God !  I  am  ready  to  fetch  you  fire  in  a  chafing-dish ,  but  not  in  my 
bare  hands.''  The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete  *,  audit  is  not 
necessary  to  add ,  that  the  miracle  was  noised  about ,  and  that  the 
Austin-friars  could  never  account  for  it ,  notwithstanding  their  strict 
performance  of  the  three  vows ! 

INQUISITION. 

INNOGZNT  the  Third ,  a  pope  as  entmprising  as  he  was  successfVil 
in  his  enterprises ,  having  sent  Dominic  with  some  missionaries  into 
Languedoc ,  these  men  so  irritated  the  heretics  they  were  sent  to 
convert ,  that  most  of  them  were  assassinated  at  Toulouse  in  the  year 
1200.  He  called  in  the  aid  of  temporal  arms ,  and  published  against 
them  a  crusade,  granting ,  a^  was  usual  with  the  popes  on  similar 
occasions ,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons  to  those  who  should 
arm  against  these  Mahometans,  so  he  styled  these  unfortunate  Lao- 
guedocians.  Once  all  were  Turks  when  they  were  not  Romanists. 
Raymond ,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  constrained  to  submit.  The  inha- 
bitants were  passed  on  the  edge  of  the  sword ,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  It  was  then  he  established  that  scourge  of  Eurq[>e,  The 
Inquisition.  This  pope  considered  that,  though  men  might  be 
compelled  to  submit  by  arms,  numbers  might  remain  professing 
particular  dogmas ;  and  he  established  this  sanguinary  tribunal  solely 
to  inspect  into  all  families,  and  inquire  concerning  all  persons  who 
they  imagined  were  unfiriendly  to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Dominid  did 
so  much  by  his  persecuting  inquiries ,  that  he  firmly  established  the 
inquisition  et  Toulouse. 
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Notteftnre  tfaeyear  1484  it  became  known  in  l^n.  To  auother 
ItaiDinican,  John  de  Torqaemada,  the  court  of  Rome  owed  this 
obligation.  As  he  was  the  confessor  of  Queen  Isabella,  he  had  ex- 
torted firom  her  a  promise  that  if  eyer  she  ascended  the  throne ,  she 
ivould  iiae  every  means  to  extirpate  heresy  and  heretics.  Ferdinand 
tiad  conquered  Grenada ,  and  had  expelled  fh)m  the  Spanish  realms 
nnltitiides  of  unfortunate  Moors.  A  few  remained,  whom ,  with  the 
fewB ,  he  compelled  to  become  Christians :  they  at  least  assumed 
Sie  name  -,  but  it  was  well  known  ttiat  both  these  nations  naturally 
respected  their  own  fidth ,  rather  than  that  of  the  Christians.  This 
r»»  was  afterwards  distingui^ed  as  Chrisdanos  Noifos;  and  in 
forming  marriages,  the  blood  of  the  Hidalgo  was  considered  to  lose 
its  purity  by  minghng  wilh  such  a  suspicious  source. 

Torquemada  pretended  that  this  dissimulation  would  greatly  hurt 
the  interests  of  Uw  holy  religioA.  The  queen  listened  with  respeotftd 
diflOdcsice  |o  her  confessor ;  and  at  length  gained  oyer  the  king  to 
consult  to  the  estabUshment  of  this  unrelenting  tribunal.  Torque- 
mada, indefatigable  in  his  zeal  for  the  holy  chair,  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  years  that  he  exercised  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor,  is  said 
to  haye  prosecuted  near  eighty  ttiousand  persons ,  of  whom  six  thou- 
sand were  condemned  to  the  flames. 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  uniyersal 
horror  such  proceedings  spread.  ^^  A  general  jealousy  and  suspicion 
took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  people  :  fHendship  and  sociability  were 
at  an  end!  Brothers  were  afraid  of  brothers,  fathers  of  their  childfen.'' 

lie  situation  and  the  feelings  of  one  imprisoned  in  the  cells  of 
the  inquisition  are  forcibly  painted  by  Orobio ,  a  mild ,  and  meek  , 
and  learned  man*,  whose  controyersy  with  Limborch  is  well  known. 
When  be  escaped  from  Spain  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  was  cir- 
cumcised, and  died  a  philosophical  Jew.  He  has  left  this  admirable 
description  of  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  inquisition.  ^^  Inclosed  in 
ftis  dungeon  I  could  not  eyen  find  space  enough  to  turn  myself 
lAout;  I  suffered  so  much  that  I  felt  my  brain  disordered.  I  flre- 
qaently  asked  myself,  am  I  really  Don  Bathazaar  Orobio  who  used 
to  walk  about  Seyille  at  my  pleasure,  who  so  greatly  enjoyed  myself 
with  my  wife  and  children?  I  often  imagined  that  all  my  life  had 
only  been  a  dream ,  and  that  I  really  had  been  born  in  this  dungeon ! 
The  only  amusement  I  could  inyent  was  metaphysical  disputations.  I 
was  at  once  opponent,  respondent ,  and  prseses ! '' 

In  the  cathedral  at  Saragossa  is  the  tomb  of  a  famous  inquisitor ; 
six  pillars  surround  this  tomb ;  to  each  is  chained  a  Moor,  as  prepa- 
ratory to  his  I)eing  burnt.  On  this  St.  Foix  ingeniously  obseryes, 
"  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch  of  any  country  should  be  rich  enough  to 
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bate  a  splendki  tomb,  this  might  senre  as  «o  ^aceHent  model/' 

The  inquisition  punished  heretics  by  fire,  to  dude  the  maxim , 
Ecdesia  non  nos^it  sanguinem;  for  burning  a  man,  say  they, 
does  not  shed  his  blood*  Otho ,  the  bishop  at  the  Norman  inyasion , 
in  the  tapestry  worked  by  Matilda  the  queen  of  William,  the  Con- 
queror, is  represented  with  a  mace  in  his  hand ,  for  the  purpose  that 
when  he  despatched  his  «uitagonist  he  niight  not  spill  blood,  but 
<Hily  Ixe^  his  bones  I  Refigion  has  had  her  quibbles  as  well  as-law. 

The  estaUishment  of  this  despotic  order  was  resisted  in  FranCQ ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that  a  recorder  of  London , 
in  a  speech,  urged  the  necessity  of  setting  up  an  inquisition  in  En- 
gland !  It  was  on  the  trial  of  Penh  the  Quaker,  in  1670 ,  who  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury ,  which  highly  provoked  the  said  recorder. 
^^  Magna  Charia,''  writes  the  prefacer  to  the  trial,  *^  with  the  re- 
corder of  London ,  is  nothing  mc^  than  Magna  F ! ''  It  apr 

pears  that  the  jury,  after  being  kept  two  days  and  two  nights4o  alter 
their  verdict ,  were  in  the  end  beth  fined  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Jofaii 
HoweU ,  the  recorder,  said ,  '^  Till  now  I  never  understood  the  v&dr 
son  of  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the  in* 
quisition  among  them ;  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  well  with  us ,  till 
something  like  unto  the  Spanish  inquisition  be  in  EnglanJt, " 
Thus  it  will  ever  be,  while  both  parties  struggling  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence rush  to  the  sharp  extremity  of  things ,  and  annihilate  the  trem- 
bling balance  of  the  constitution.  But  }he  adopted  motto  (^  Lord 
Erskine  must  ever  be  that  of  every  Briton,  "  Trial  by  Jury.'' 

So  late  as  the  year  1761 ,  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
was  burnt  by  these  evangelical  executioners.  His  trial  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam ,  1762,  from  the  Lisbon  copy.  And  for  what  was  this 
unhappy  Jesuit  condemned?  Not,  as  some  have  imagined,  for  his 
having  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  of  Portugal. 
No  other  charge  is  laid  to  him  in  this  trial  but  that  of  having  indulged 
certain  heretical  notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  but  that  of  the 
inquisition  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  delirious  fancies  of  a 
fanatical  old  man.  Will  posterity  believe  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury an  aged  visionary  was  led  to  the  stake  for  having  said, 
amongst  other  extravagances ,  that  "  The  holy  Virgin  having  com- 
manded him  to  write  the  life  of  Anti-Christ,  t<kd  him  that  he,  Mala- 
grida ,  was  a  second  John ,  but  more  clear  than  John  the  Evangelist  \ 
that  there  were  to  be  three  Anti-Ghrists,  and  that  the  last  should  be 
born  at  Milan ,  of  a  monk  and  a  nun ,  in  the  year  1 920  \  and  that  he 
would  marry  Proserpine,  one  of  the/infemal  furies!" 

For  such  ravings  as  these  the  unhappy  old  man  was  burnt  in 
recent  times.  Granger  assures  us  that  in  his  remembrance  a  horse 
that  had  been  taught  to  tell  the  spots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the 
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day^  etc.  by  significant  tokens,  ^as ,  together  with  his  owner ,  put 
into  the  inquisition  for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  devil !  A  nan 
of  leUers  deetared  (hat ,  having  fallen  into  their  hands ,  nottiing 
peq[dexed  him  so  much  as  the  ignorance  of  the  inquisitor  and  his 
couneH  :  and  it  seemed  very  doubtftil  whether  they  had  read  evm 
the  scrq)tur^sr 

One  of  the  nmt  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  terrible  in- 
quisition ,  exemplifying  how  the  use  of  the  diabolical  engines  of 
torture  forces  men  to  confiess  crimes  they  have  notbfeen  guilty  of, 
was  related  to  me  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman. 

A  nobleman  in  Lisbon  haviilg  heard  that  his  physician  and  fHend 
was  imprisoned  by  (he  inquisition ,  under  the  stale  pretext  of  Judaism, 
aOdressed  a  letter  to  one  of  fliem  to  request  his  f)reedom,  assuring  the 
inquisitor  ttiat  his  friend  was  as  orthodox  a  christian  as  himself.  The 
physician,  notwithstanding  this  high  Tecommendation ,  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  and ,  as  was  usually  the  case ,  at  the  height  of  his  suffer- 
ings confessed  every  thing  (hey  wished.  This  enraged  the  nobleman, 
and  feigning  a  dangerous  illness  be  begged  the  inquisitor  would 
oone  to  give' him  his  last  spiritual  aid. 

.  As  soon  as  the  Dominican  arrived,  the  lord ,  who  had  prepared 
his  confidential  servants,  commanded  the  inquisitor  in  their  pre- 
sence to  acknowledge  Mmsdf  a  Jew,  to  write  his  confession,  and 
to  sign  it.  On  the  refusal  of  the  inquisitor,  the  nobleman  ordered  his 
people  to  put  on  the  inquisitor's  head  a  red-hot  helmet ,  which  to 
his  astonishment,  in  drawing  aside  a  screen,  he  beheld  glowing  in 
a  small  Airnace.  At  the  sight  of  this  new  instrument  of  torture , 
*^  Luke's  iron  crown,''  the  monk  wrote  and  sui)scrii)ed  the  abhorred 
confession.  The  nobleman  then  observed ,  ^'  See  now  the  enormity 
of  your  manner  of  procee(]ing  wi^  unhappy  men !  My  poor  physi- 
cian, like  you,  has  confessed  Judaism^  but  witti  this  difference, 
only  torments  have  forced  that  fh)m  him  whiqh  fear  alone  has  drawn 
fhwayour* 

The  inqui^tion  has  not  failed  of  receiving  its  due  praises.  Macedo, 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit ,  has  discovered  the  *'  Origin  of  the  Inquisition'^ 
in  tiie  terrestrial  Paradise ,  and  presumes  to  allege  that  God  was 
(he  first  who  i>egan  the  functions  of  an  inquisitor  over  Gain  and  the 
workmen  of  Babel !  Macedo,  however,  is  not  so  dreaming  a  person- 
age as  he  appears^  for  he  obtained  a  professor's  chair  at  Padua  for 
the  argumrats  he  delivered  at  Venice  against  the  pope,  which  were 
published  by  the  title  of ''  The  literary  Roarings  of  the  Lion  at  St. 
Mails:  -, ''  besides  h^  is  the  author  of  109  different  works ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  f^  our  interest  is  apt  to  prevail  over  our 
conscience, — ^Maced#  praised  the  Inquisition  up  to  the  skies ,  while 
he  sank  the  pope  te  nothing ! 
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Among  the  great  rerohitions  of  this  age ,  and  since  the  Idst  editioil 
of  these  yolumes  y  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is  abolished 
— ^but  its  history  enters  into  that  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  history 
of  the  inquisition  by  Limborch ,  trandated  by  Chandler,  with  a  very 
curious  *''  Introduction ,''  loses  none  of  its  value  with  the  philosophi- 
cal mind.  This  monstrous  tribunal  of  human  opinion^  fAmei  at  the 
sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world,  without  intellect. 

In  these  changeful  times ,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  is  not  the 
least  mutable.  The  Inquisition  which  was  aboli^ed  has  again  been 
restored — and  at  the  present  moment  ,*  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
restored  or  abolished.  ^ 

SINGULARITIES  OBSERVED   BY  VARIOUS  NATIONS    IN 
THEIR  REPASTS. 

t 

The  philosophical  compiler  of  T Esprit  des  Usages  et  des 
Coutumes  has  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  present  article. 

The  Maldivian  islanders  eat  alone.  They  retire  into  the  most  hidden 
parts  of  their  houses;  and  they  draw  down  the  cloths  that  serve  as 
blinds  to  their  windows ,  that  they  may  eat  unobserved.  This  custom 
probably  arises  from  the  savage ,  in  early  periods  of  society,  con- 
cealing himself  to  eat :  he  fears  that  another  with  as  sharp  an  appetite, 
but  more  strong  than  himself,  should  come  and  ravish  his  meal 
from  him.  The  ideas  of  witchcraft  are  also  widely  spread  among 
barbarians ;  and  they  are  not  a  little  fearful  that  some  incantatioa 
may  be  thrown  among  their  victuals. 

In  noticing  the  sditary  meal  of  the  Maldivian  islander,  another 
reason  may  be  alleged  for  this  misanthropical  repast.  They  never 
will  eat  vrith  any  one  who  is  inferior  to  th^m  in  birth ,  in  riches ,  or 
dignity-,  and  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  seitle  this  equality,  they  are 
condemned  to  lead  this  unsociable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  islanders  of  the  Philippines  are  remarkably 
sociable.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  himself  without  a  companion 
to  partake  of  his  meal ,  he  runs  till  he  meets  with  one ;  and  we  are 
assured  that ,  however  keen  his  appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to 
satisfy  it  without  a  guest: 

Savages  (says  Montaigne),  when  they  eat,  ^^S^essuient  les 
doigts  aux  cuisses  y  h  la  bourse  des  genitoires ,  et  a  la  plants 
des  pieds.''  We  cannot  forbear  exulting  in  the  polished  conve- 
nience of  napkins ! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  shine  with  a  beautiful  varnish ,  and 
are  covered  with  silk  carpets  very  elegantly  worked.  They  do  not 
make  use  of  plates ,  knives,  and  forks :  every  guest  has  two  tttde 
ivory  or  ebony  sticks ,  which  he  handles  very  adroitly. 
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The  Olaheiteaiis ,  who  are  naturally  sociable ,  and  yexj  gentle  in 
their  manners,,  feed  separately  from  each  other.  At  the  hour  of  re- 
past, the  members  of  each  family  divide^  two  brothers ,  two  sisters , 
and  even  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  have  each  their 
respective  basket.  They  place  themselves  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
Oiree  yards  from  each  other-,  they  turn  their  backs ,  and  take  their 
meal  in  profound  silence,  ^ 

The  custom  of  drinking  at  different  hours  from  those  assigned  for 
eating  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  many  savage  nations.  It  was  origi- 
nally begun  (torn  necessity.  It  became  a  habit,  which  subsisted 
even  when  the  fountain  was  near  to  them.  A  people  transplanted , 
observes  our  ingenious  philosopher,  preserve  in  another  climate 
modes  of  Uving  which  relate  tojthose  fh)m  whence  they  originally 
came.  It  is  thus  the  Indians  of  Brazil, scrupulously  abstain  from  eat- 
ing when  they  drink,  and  flrom  drinking  when  they  eat. 

When  neither  decency  nor  politeness  is  known ,  the  man  who 
invites  his  friends  to  a  repast  is  greatly  embarrassed  to  testify  his 
esteem  for  his  gpests^  and  to  present  them  with  some  amusement ; 
for  the  savage  guest  imposes  on  him  this  obligation.  Amongst  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  Indians ,  the  host  is  continually  on  the 
watch  to  solicit  them  to  eat,  but,  touches  nothing  himself.  In  New 
France,  be  wearies  himself  with  singing,  to  divert  the  company 
while  they  eat. 

When  civilisation  advances,  men  wish  to  show  their  confidence 
to  their  friends :  Ij^ey  treat  their  guests  as  relations^  and  it  is  said 
that  in  China  the  master  of  a  house ,  to  give  a  mark  of  his  politeness, 
Asents  himself  while  his  guests  regale  themselves  at  his  table  with 
undisturbed  revelry. 

The  demonstrations  of  friendship  in  a  rude  state  have  a  savage  and 
gross  character,  which  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe.  The 
Tartars j[)ul]  a  man  by  the  ear  to  press  him  to  drink,  and  Uiey  con- 
tinue tormenting  him  till  he  opens  his  mouth ,  then  they  clap  their 
hands  and  dance  before  him. 

No  customs  seem  more  ridiculous  than  those  practised  by  a 
Ramschatkan,  when  he  wishes  to  make  another  his  friend.  He 
first  invites  him  to  eat.  The  host  and  his  guest  strip  themselves  in  a 
cabm  which  is  heated  to  an  uncommon  degree.  While  the  guest 
devours  the  food  with  which  they  serve  him,  the  other  continually 
stirs  the  fire.  The  stranger  must  bear  the  excess  of  the  heat  as  well 
as  of  the  repast.  He  vomits  ten  times  before  he  will  yield  j  but,  at 
length  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  overcome,  he  begins  to 
compound  matters.  He  purchases  a  moment's  respite  by  a  present 
<^  clothes  or  dogs^  for  his  host  threatens  to  heat  the  cabin,  and 
oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies.  The  stranger  has  the  right  of  relalia- 
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tion  allowed  to  Mm :  he  treats  in  the  same  manner,  and  exacts  the 
same  presents.  Should  his  host  not  accept  the  invitation  of  him 
whom  he  had  so  handsomely  regaled,  in  that  case  the  guest  would 
take  possession  of  his  cabin ,  till  he  had  the  presents  returned  to 
him  which  the  other  had  in  so  singular  a  manner  obtained. 

For  this  extravagant  custom  a  curious  reason  has  been  alleged.  I^ 
is  meant  to  put  the  person  to  a  trial,  whose  friendship  is  sought.  The 
Kamlschadale ,  who  is  at  the  expense  of  the  fires ,  and  the  repast ,-  is 
desirous  to  know  if  the  stranger  has  the  strength  to  suppoit  pain  ' 
with  him ,  and  if  he  is  generous  enough  to  share  with,  him  some  part 
of  Ids  property.  While  the  guest  is  employed  on  his  meal ,  he  con- 
tinues heating  the  cabin  to  an  insupportable  degree ;  and  for  a  last 
proof  of  the  stranger's  constancy  apd  attachment ,  he  exacts  moiv 
clothes  and  more  dogs.  The  host  passes  through  the  same  ceremonies 
in  the  cabin  of  the  stranger;  and  he  shoWs,  in  his  turn ,  with  what  • 
degree  of  fortitude  tie  can  defend  his  friend.  The  most  singular 
customs  would  appear  simple,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  philosopher ' 
to  understand  them  on  the  spot. 

As  a  distinguishing  mark  bf  their  esteem ,  the  negroes  of  Ardra 
drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  The  king  of  Loango  eats  in 
one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A  Kamschatkan  kneeis  before  his 
guests;  he  cuts  an  enormous  slfce  from  a  sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire 
into  the  mouth  of  his  friend,  ftiriously  crying  out  "TanaT* — Therel 
and  cutting  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips^  snatches  and  swallows 
it  with  avidity. 

A  barbarous  magnificepce  attended  the  feasts  of  the  ancient  mon-. 
archs  of  France.  After  tlieir  coronation  of  consecration ,  when  they 
sat  at  table,  the  nobility  served  them  on  horseback. 

MONARCHS. 

Saint  Chrysostom  has  this  very  acute  observation  on  )(mgs  : 
many  monarchs  are  infected  with  a  strange  wish  that  their  successors 
may  turn  out  bad  princes.  Good  kings  desire  it,  as  they  imagine , 
continues  this  pious  politician ,  that  their  glory  will  appear  the  more 
splendid  by  the  contrast;  and  the  bad  desire  it,  as  they  consider  such 
kings  will  serve  to  countenance  their  own  misdemeanors. 

Princes,  says  Gracian,  are  willing  to  be  aided,  but  not  surpassed; 
which  maxim  is  thus  illustrated. 

A  Spanish  lord  having  frequently  played  at  chess  with  Philip  II. 
and  won  all  the  games,  perceived,  when  his  majesty  rose  from  play, 
that  he  was  much  ruffled  with  chagrin.  The  lord,  when  he  returned 
home,  said  to  his  family, — "  My  children ,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do  at  court :  there  we  must  expect  no  favour ;  for  the  king  is 
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eoMj  dependBOD  Ibe  geniiis  of  te  plaTers?  and  aoi  on  fortune , 
£iog  Pbilip  Ihe  cheHS-player,  conoeived  he  ought  to  suffer  do  riTal. 

l^aiqpeanBtiUdearerJ^y  theafieodote  toMof  CheEarlof  Sunder- 
bod,  miiHsier  to  George  I.,  who  was  partial  to  the  game  of  chess. 
He  once  plajed  with  the  Laird  of  <auiiy,ai)d  the  learned Gum^ 
te  editor  of  Htaace*  Cunningham,  nrith  too  much  ricill  and  too 
mnehsiBcerUy,  i)eat  his  lordship.  '^  The  eari  was  so  fretted  at  his 
superiority  and  surliJiess,  that  he  distfiissedhiiA  without  any  reward. 
Quoy  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  be  beaten ;  and  by  that  means 
got  Ids  pardon,  wifli  somellung  handsome  besides.'* 

Ib  ibt  Critioon  of  Graeian ,  (here  is  a  singular  anecdote  relative 


A  Polish  monarch  having  cpiitted  his  companions  when  he  was 
baatuig,  his  courtiers  foMd  him ,  a  few  days  after,  in  a  market- 
place, disguised  as  a  porter,  and  lending  out  the  uaeof  his  shoulders 
for  a  few  penoe.  At  this  they  were  as  much  surprised  as  they  were 
doobtfol  at  first  whether  On  porter  could  be  his  "majesty.  At  Jeugth 
they  Teniured  to  express  their  complaints  that  so  great  a  personage 
should  debase  himself  by  so  irfle  an  employment.  His-majesty  having 
beard tfaem,  replied,  '^Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  the  load 
which  I  quitted  is  by  Ihr  heavier  than  the  one  you  see  me  carry  here : 
the  weif^tiesl  is  but  a  str^w ,  i^en  ooropM^d  to  that  world  under 
wMch  I  laboured.  I  have  slept  more  in  four  nights  than  I  have 
during  an  my  reign.  I  begin  to  livl3,  and  to  be  king  of  myself.  Elect 
wtaem  you  choose.  For  me ,  who  am  so  well ,  it  iirere  madness  to 
retom  to  ooicrt."  Another  Polish  king  ,  who  succeeded  this  philo- 
sophic monarchical  porter,  when  they  placed  the  sceptre  in  his 
haad,  exclaimed, — ^^  I  had  rather  tug  at  an  oarT  The  vacillating 
fortunes  of  the  Polish  nMmarehy  present  several  of  these  anecdotes; 
Iheir  monarehs  appear  to  have  frequently  been  philosophers ;  and , 
ai  the  world  is  made,  an  excellent  philosopher  proves  but  an  indif- 
isrentfcing. 

Two  observations  on  khigs  were  offered  to  a  <50urtier  with  great 
naSkieiebf  that  experienced  politician  the  Duke  of  Alva.— '^  Rings 
vho  affect  to  be  familiar  wUh  their  companions  make  use  of  men  as 
Ihey  do  of  oranges;  they  take  oranges  to  extract  their  juice ;  and 
when  they  are  well  sucked  they  throw  them  away.  Take  care  the 
king  does  net  do  the  same  lo  you*,  be  careful  that  he  does  not  read 
all  your  thoughts  •,  otherwise  he  will  throw  you  aside  to  the  back  of 
hi5  chest,  as  a  book  of  which  he  has  read  enough."  "  The  squeezed 
orange,"  the  king  of  Prussia  applied  in  his  dispute  with  Voltaire. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  kings  must  be  unhappy 
hecause  Ib^  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of  aU  satisfactions  ,easy 
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aod  uiireseFved  society,  heofwerred  that  Uiis  waganHM^^ 
^^  Being  a  Idog  does  not  exclude  a  man  firom  sueli  society.  Great 
kings  Imve  always  fieen  social.  Tfate  king  of  Pnisaia ,  tiie  only  great 
luQg  at  present  (ttiis  was  thb  grba.t  Frederic)  is  very  social.  Charles 
the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England  who  was  a  man  of  parte,  was 
social  -,  <mr  Henries  and  Edwards  were  all  social.'^ 

The  marquis  of  Halifax ,  in  his  character  of  Gharies  n. ,  bas 
exhit^ted  a  trait  in  the  royal  character  of  a  good-natured  monar^; 
that  trait,  is  sauntering.  I  transcribe  this  curious  obsenraHon  , 
which  introduces  us  into  a  levee. 

'^  There  was  as  much  of  laziness  as  of  loye  in  all  those  hours 
which  he  passed  amongst  his  mistresses,  who  served  only  to  fill  up 
his  seraglio,  while  a  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure,  called  sauntering, 
was  the  sultana  queen  het  delighted  in. 

^  ^  The  thing  called  sauntering  is  a  stronger  temptation  to  prinees 
than  it  is  lo  others.— The  being  galled  with  importunities,  pursued 
from  one  room  to  another  with  asking  faces ;  the  dismal  sound  of 
unreasonable  complainte  and  ill-grounded  pretences;  the  defcotnlty 
of  ft-aud.  ill-disguised  :— all  these  would  make  any  man  run  away 
fhxHn  them ,  and  I  used  to  think  it  was  the  motive  for  making  him 
walk  so  fast.  '' 

OF  THE  TITLES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS,  HIGHNESS,  AND 
EXCELLENCE. 

The  title  oL  illustrious  was  never  given,  till  the  reign  of  Con^n- 
tine,  but  to  those  whose  reputation  was  splendid  in  arms  or  in  letters. 
Adulation  had  not  yet  adopted  this  noble  word  intQ  her  vocabulary. 
Suetonius  composed  a  book  to  record  those  who  had  possessed  Uus 
title  ^  and,  as  it  was  then  bestowed,  a  moderate  volume  was  sufficieiit 
to  contain  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  title  of  illustrious  was  given  more 
particulariy  to  those  princes  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
war^  but  it  was  not  continued  to  their  descendante.  At  lengthy  it 
became  very  common  ^  and  every  son  of  a  prince  was  illustrious.  II 
is  now  a  convenient  epithet  for  the  poet. 

In  the  rage  for  titles  the  ancient  lawyers  in  Italy  were  not 
satisfied  by  calling  kings  illustres^  they  went  a  step  higher,  and 
would  have  emperors  to  be  super-iUustres,  a  barbarous  coinage  oT 
Iheir  own. 

In  Spain,  they  published  a  book  of  titles  for  their  kings,  as  wrell 
as  for  the  Portuguese*,  but  Selden  tells  us,  ttiat  '*'  their  Cortesias 
and  giving  of  tiUes  grew  at  length,  thi'Qugh  the  affectation  of  heaping 
great  attributes  on  their  princes,  to  such  an  insufferable  forme>  tliac 
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iMiedie  i«B  protMed  agdiMl  it '' Tlite  ran^ 
bynifljpIII^  which  ofdfldned  that  ail  fheCortesiaSy  as  they  tenned 
•OieseslFange  phrases,  they  had  so  servilely  and  ridiculoiody  ioyeBl- 
ed,  shouU  Iie*reduoed  to  a  simple  sabtfcription,  *^  To  the  king  our 
.kjTd,"  lesTiog  oat  those  ftmtastical  attributes  of  which  eyery  secretary 
had  Tied  with  his  predecessors  in  increasiDg  the  nuoiber. 

It  wooM  W  three  or  (bur  of  these  pages  to  4raiiscrihe  tlie  titles 
and  attributes  of  the  Grand  Signor,  which  he  assumes  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  lY.  Seideo,  in  his  Titles  of  Hobow,  first  part,  p.  140,  has 
preserved  them.  This  ^^ emperor  of  victorious  emperors/'  as  he 
styles  himsdf,  at  length  condescended  to  agree  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  in  1606,  that  in  all  their  letters  and  instruments  they 
should  be  only  styledyotAer  and  son :  the  emperor  calling  the  sultan 
bis  SOB^  and  the  sultan  the  emperor,  in  regard  of  his  years,  his 
father. 

Formerly,  says  Houssaie,  the  title  of  highness  was  only  given 
to  khigs;  but  now  it  has  become  so  conunon  that  dl  the  great 
booses  asBiiiiie  it.  AU  the  great,  says  a  modem,  are  desirous  of 
being  conftmnded  with  princes ,  and  are  ready  to  seize  on  the  pri- 
Tiieges  of  royal  dignity.  We  have  ieJready  come  to  highness.  The 
pride  of  our  descendants,  1  suspect ,  win  usurp  that  of  majesty. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon ,  and  his  queen  Isabella  of  Castile , 
were  only  treated  with  the  title  of  highness.  Charles  was  the  first 
who  took  thai  of  majesty:  not  in  his  quality  of  king  of  Spain ,  but 
as  emperor.  St.  Foix  informs  us ,  that  kings  were  usuaDy  addressed 
by  the  tittes  of  most  illustrious ^  or  your  serenity y  or  your  grace  ,• 
tot  that  the  custom  of  giving  them  that  of  majesty  was  only  esta- 
Hished  by  Louis  XI. ,  a  prince  the  least  majestic  in  all  his  actions , 
his  manners ,  and  his  exterior — a  severe  monarch ,  but  no  ordinary 
roan ,  the  Tiberius  of  France.  The  manners  of  this  monarch  were 
most  sordid  -,  in  public  audiences  he  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  the 
people ,  and  affected  to  sit  on  an  old  broken  chair,  with  a  filthy  dog 
OB  his  knees.  In  a  account  found  of  his  household,  this  majestic 
prince  has  a  charge  made  him  for  two  new  sleeves  sewed  on  one  of 
Ms  old  doublets. 

Formeriy  kings  were  apostrophised  by  the  title  of  your  grace. 
Henry  YIII.  was  the  first ,  says  Houssaie ,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
highness;  and  at  length  majesty.  It  was  Francis  I.  who  saluted 
him  with  this  last  title ,  in  their  interview  in  the  year  1520,  though 
be  called  hiaiself  only  the  first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom ! 

So  distinct  were  once  the  titles  of  highness ^  and  excellence y  that 
when  Doo  Juan ,  the  brother  of  Philip  II. ,  was  permitted  to  take 
op  the  latter  title ,  and  the  city  of  Granada  saluted  him  by  the  tifie 
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f^ki^mess,  Uocoaikmedsadi  serfoos  Jadoosir  atooort  fiM  had 
he  peisisted  in  it,  he  would  h«ve  been  oondemned  for  treaeon. 

The  usual  titte  of  cardinalsyHboai  1600,  was  signoria  Uhtstris^^ 
tfima,*lheDuke  ofLenna,  the  fipaoish  minister  and  cardinal,  in  fa» 
old  age ,  assttoied  the  iiHe  of  exoellencia  reuerendissima.  The 
church  of  Rome  was  in  its  glory,  and  to  be  called  reuerend  was 
then  accounted  a  higher  honour  than  to  he  styled  iUustrious.  But 
hy  use  illustrious  grew  familiar,  and  reverends  vulgar,  and  at  last 
the  cardinals  were  distinguished  by  the  ttie  of  eminent. 

After  all  these  historieal  notiees<r8specting  these  titles,  the  reailer 
wiU  smile  when  he  is  acquainted  with  Ihe  veason  of  an  honest  curate 
of  Montferrat ,  who  retoed  to  bestow  tte  tUle  of  highness  on  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  because  he  found  ki  his  Imviary  these  words,  Tu 
solus  Bominus,  tu  solus  Altissimus ,-  from  all  which  he  conrtuded, 
that  none  but  the  Lord  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of 
highness!  The  ^^  Titles  of  Honour''  of  Selden  is  a  very  curious 
volume ,  and ,  as  the  learned  Usher  told  Evelyn ,  the  moat  valuable 
work  of  this  great  schdar.  The  best  edition  is  a  folio  of  abotft 
1000  pages.  SeMen  vindicates  tha  fight  of  a  king  of  Eo^^and  to  Ui^ 
title  of  emperor.  * 

<*  And  nerer  yet  iraj  title  did  not  more ; 
ijgid  never  die  a  mind,  Amt  ma,  did  not  lore.** 

TVnSS  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 

In  countries  where  despotism  exists  in  all  its  force,  and  is  gratified 
in  all  its  caprices,  either  tl^e  intoxication  of  power  has  occastoned 
sovereigns  to  assume  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  fantastic  titles  ; 
or  the  royal  duties  and  functions  were  considered  of  so  high  and 
extensive  a  nature ,  that  the  pe(^le  expressed  their  notion  of  the 
pure  monarchical  tate  by  the  most  energetic  descriptions  of  oriental 
fancy. 

The  chiefk  of  the  Natchez  are  regarded  by  their  people  as  the 
children  of  the  sun ,  and  they  bear  (he  name  oj  their  father. 

The  titles  which  some  chiefe  assume  are  not  always  honourable 
in  themselves*,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  pjsople  respect  them.  The  king 
ofQuiterva  calls  himself  the  great  lion;  and  for  this  reason  lions 
are  there  so  much  respected ,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  kill  them , 
but  at  certain  royal  huntings. 

The  king  of  Monomotapa  is  surrounded  by  musicians  and  poets, 
who  adulate  him  by  such  refined  flatteries  as  lord  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  great  magician ;  and  great  thief! 

The  Asiatics  have  bestowed  what  to  us  appear  as  ridiculous  titles 
of  honour  on  their  princes.  The  king  of  Arraaan  assumes  the 
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followngiMics  :^^  Emperor  «riHrracan,po08^^  ele^ 

pfamt,  and  the  twoearnriags,  aodmirirtiieof  ttrispOflsosBionfeg^ 
(iDiale  heir  of  P^a and  Brama-,  lord  of  Itie  twdve  i^rotiaees  of 
Beo^ ,  and  the  twelve  kiDga  wto  place  their  heads^  tmder  hii 
feet." 

His  m^es^  of  Aira  is  eaiiedGod:  wfafMr  he  writes  to  a  (braigii 
sovereign  he  caBs  tdoaself  the  kfaig  of  kings,  whom  aB  others 
sbooM  obey,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  therpfesenratioii  of  M  animals; 
tbe  regulator  of  the  seasoos,  the  absohile  raaslfir  of  the  eUiand  floiw 
of  the  sea,  brotiier  to  the  sim,  and  king  ef  the  lonr  and  twtt^f 
uminreUas !  These  umfefeilas  are  always  carried  beftNie  him  as  a 
mark  of  his  dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  kings  of  Aohem  are  singiihir,  though  t(rfur 
mlBous.  '!^e  most  striktag  ones  are  sor^dgn  of  the  universe,  whose 
ixxty  is  l«mi«ous  as  tke  sun^  whom  God  created  to  he  as  accorn^ 
tiiisbed  as  the  moon  at  her  plenitude ;  whose  eye  glitters  like  the 
northern-star;  a  king:  as  spiiitaal  as  ar  baH  iS' round ;  who  when  he 
risei  shades  ail  his  people;  fipom  under  whose  feel  a  sweet  odour 
is  wafled^elc.  etc. 

Hie  Kandiatt  so^efeign  is  called I>dvra  (God).  In  a  deed  of  gfft 
be  proclaims  bis^  extraordin^T  altlrihutes^  '^  The  protector  of  reli- 
gioA,  whose  Anne  is  inflnile,  and  of  surpassing  esceHenee ,  exceeii- 
ing  the  moon,  Che  uaexpataded  jessamine  bud^,  the  stbrs,  etc.; 
whose  feet  are  as  fragrant  to  the  noses  of  other  kings  as  lowers  to 
tees;  ear  most  noMe patron  and  god  by  custom^ ''  etc. 

After  a  l&og  enumeration  of  the  countries  possessed  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  the^  give  him  some  peetical  distinotaQns  :  tke  branch  of 
kmwur;  the  mirror  of^vitkm^  wad  «Ad  rose  t^deligh. 

•  i*      ' 

ROYAL  DIVINITIES. . 

TmsRE  is  n  curious  disseHsillliOn  in  the  ^^  IMKmoires  de  TAcad^anis 
des  InscftptioAs  et  Belle»jjett|^, ''  by  the  Abb^  Mongaolt,  ^^  on 
tfaediviBe  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  governors  of  preivittces 
daring  the  Romaft  republic ; ''  hi  their  lifetime  these  originally 
began  in  gratitude,  and  at  length  degenerated  into  flattery.  These 
lacts  curiously  show  how  for  th&  human  mind  can  advance ,  when 
led  on  by  ci^toms  that  operate,  invisibly  en  it ,  and  idind  us  in  our 
absur^ties.  One  of  these  ceremonies  was  exc^itely  ridiculous. 
When  they  voted  a  statue  to  a  prooonsul ,  they  placed  it  among  the 
statues  of  the  gods  in  the  festival  called  Lectistemiuniy  from  the 
ridiculous  circumstances  of  this  solemn  festival.  On  that  day  the 
gods  were  invited  to  a  repast ,  which  was  however  spread  in  various 
<|usffters  of  the  city,  to  satiate  mouths  more  mortal.  The  gods  were 
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however  taken  down  from  their  pedestals ,  laid  on  beds  ornamenteci^ 
in  their  temples;  pillows  were  placed  under  their  marble  heads  i 
and  while  ^y  reposed  in  this  easy  posture  they  were  served  with 
a  floagniflceiit  repast.  When  GMar  had  conquered  Rome ,  the  servile 
senate  put  him  to  dine  with  the  gods !  Fatigued  by  and  ashamed  of 
these  honours ,  he  desired  the  senate  to  erase  from  his  statue  in  the 
eapitol  the  title  they  had  given  him  oT  a  demirgod! 

The  first  Koman  emperors  did  not  want  flatterers,  and  the  adu- 
lations lavished  on  Vbxm  were  extravagant.  But  perhaps  few  know 
that  they  were  less  offensive  than  the  flatterers  of  the  third  century 
under  the  Pagah ,  and  of  the  fourth  under  the  Christian  emperors. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  ageof  Aug;us- 
tulus  have  only  to  look  at  the  one ,  and  the  oth^  code,  to  find  an 
infinite  number  of  passages  which  had  not  been  tolerable  even  im 
that  age.  Voir  instance ,  here  is  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Ronorius , 
published  in  404  :  — 

''  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned  to  abstain  flrom  f^ 
quenting  tumultuous  meetings  \  and  that  those  who ,  instigated  by  a 
sacrilegious  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the  authority  of  our  diinnily, 
siiall  bedet)rived  of  thefr  employments,  and  their  estates  confiscated.^ 
The  letters  they  write  are  holy.  When  the  soq;  speak  of  their  fo- 
ttiers ,  it  is  ^^  Their  fether  of  ddnfine  memory  \ "  or  ^^  Their  diyine 
fattier. ''  They  call  their  own  laws  oracles,  )md  celestial  orades.  So 
also  their  sul^ecls  address  them  by  the  titles  of  '^  JTour  Perpetuity^ 
your  Eternity. ''  And  it  appears  by  a  law  of  Theodore  the  Great, 
that  the  emperors  at  length  added  this  to  their  titles.  It  begins,  ^^  If 
any  magistrate ,  aRer  having  concluded  a  public  work ,  put  his 
name  rather  than  that  of  Our  Perpetuity,  let  him  be  judged  guUty 
of  highrlreason. ''  All  this  remhotis  one  of  ^^  the  celestial  empire  '* 
of  the  Chinese. 

Whenever  the  Great  Mogul  made  an  observation ,  Bemier  tells 
us  that  some  of  the  first  Omrahs  lUted  up  their  hands,  crying , 
**  Wonder !  wonder !  wonder !  "  And  a  proverb  current  in  his  do« 
minion  was ,,  ^^  If  the  king  saith  at  noonday  it  is  night ,  you  are  to 
say,  Behold  the  moon  and  the  stars ! ''  Such  adulation ,  however, 
could  not  alter  the  general  condition  and  fortune  of  this  unhappy 
being ,  who  f)ecame  a  sovereign  without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be 
one.  He  was  brought  out  of  the  seraglio  to  be  placed  on  the  throne^ 
and  it  was  he  rather  than  the  spectators,  who  might  have  truly 
used  the  interjection  of  astonishment ! 

DETHRONED  MONARCHS. 

Fortune  never  appears  in  a  more  extravagant  humour  than 
when  she  reduces  monarchs  to  become  mehdicants.  Half  a  century 
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ago  il was  not  imagined  tbatour  own  ttmessboiddbafe to  reeofdmany 
such  instances.  Alter  having  contemplated  kings  raised  into  divini- 
ties, we  see  them  now  depressed  as  begg^ars.  Our  own  times ,  in 
two  opposite  senses ,  may  emfdiatically  be  distinguished  as  the  agh 
of  kings. 

In  Candide,  (MT  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable  stroke  ofYol^ 
taire's.  Eight  trayeUers  meet  in  an  Qi)scure  inn,  and  some  of  them 
with  not  suflScient  money  to  pay  for  a  scurvy  dinner.  In  the  course 
of  conversation ,  they  are  discovered  to  be  eight  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope, who  had  been  deprived  of  their  crowi^I 

What  added  to  this  exqpiisite  satire  was ,  that  there  w^fe  eight 
living  monarchs  at  that  moment  wanderers  on  the  earth ;— ^  circum- 
stance which  has  since  occurred ! 

Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothario  Idng  of  Italy,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  her  age,  was  i)esieged  in  Pavia  by  Berenger, 
who  resolved  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son  after  Pavia  was  taken ; 
she  escaped  from  her  prison  with  her  almoner.  The  archbishop  of 
R^gio  had  offered  her  an  asylum  :  to  reach  it ,  she  and  her  aUnoner 
travelled  on  foot  through  the  country  by  night ,  concealing  herself 
In  the  day  time  among  the  corn,  while  the  almoner  begged  for 
alms  and  food  through  the  villages. 

The  emperor  Henry  lY,  after  having  been  deposed  and  imprin 
soned  by  his  son ,  Henry  V . ,  escaped  from  prison  \  poor,  vagrant , 
and  without  aid ,  he  entreated  the  bishoj)  of  Spires  to  grant  him  a  lay 
pnebedd  in  his  church.  ^^  I  have  studied,''  said  he,  ''and  have  leam^ 
ed  to  sing,  and  may  therefore  be  of  some  service  to  you.''  The  re* 
quest  was  denied,  and  he  died  yniserably  and  obscurely  at  Laege, 
after  having  drawn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  his  victories  and  his 
grandeur! 

Mary  of  Medicis ,  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Great ,  mother  of 
Louis  XIII.,  mother-in-law  of  three  sovereigns,  and  regent  of 
France,  frequently  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  died  at  Co- 
logne in  the  utmost  misery.  The  \ntrigues  of  Richelieu  compelled 
her  to  exile  herself,  and  live  an  unhappy  fugitive.  Her  petition 
exists,  with  this  supplicatory  opening  :  ''Supplie Marie,  Reine  de 
France  et  de  Navarre ,  disant ,  que  depuis  le  23  Fevrier,  elle  auroit 
6t6  arrftl6e  prisonni^re  au  chateau  de  Compi6gne ,  sans  ^tre  ni  ac- 
cuse, ni  soupQonn^,'^  etc.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Charles  the  First,  presents  us  with  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  He  has  also  described  the  person 
of  the  oM  queen  mother  of  France. 

"  In  the  month  of  August ,  1641 , 1  beheld  the  old  queen-mother 
of  France  departing  from  London,  in  company  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Arundel.  A  sad  spectacle  of  mortality  it  was ,  and  produced  tears 
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ftromniiAe  eyes  and  many  olhor  bdboldefs,  to  see  <^  aged,  lean, 
decrepit  y  poor  queen,  ready  for  her  grave,  neoessitated  to  depart 
bence ,  having  no  place  «f  residence^in  this  world  left  her,  i>ai  where 
the  courtesy  df  her  hard  fortune  assigned  it.  She  had  6een  fbe  only 
stately  and  magnificent  woman  of  Europe  :  wife  to  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  lived  in  France  ^  mother  onto  one  long  and  unto  two 
queens/' 

In  the  year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio  Idng  of  Portugal.  His 
body  is  interred  at  ttte  Cordeliers,  aiid  his  heart  deposited  at  the 
Ave-Maria.  Nothing  on  earth  could  compel  this  prince  to  renounce 
his  crown.  He  passed  over  to  England,  and^Elizabeth  assisted  him 
vnlfa  troops ;  but  at  length  he  died  in  France  in  great  poverty.  This 
dethroned  monarch  was  happy  in  one  thing,  which  is  indeed  rare  : 
in  all  his  miseries  he  had  a  servant ,  who  proved  a  tender  and  f^tht^I 
friend ,  and  who  only  desired  to  participate  m  his  misfortunes ,  and 
to  soften  his  miseries ;  and  for  the  recompense  of  hfs  senices  he  only 
wished  to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  dear  master.  This  hero  in 
loyalty,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  would  have  raised  altars ,  was 
Don  Diego  Botbei ,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal ,  and  who  drew  bis  origin  fh>m  the  kings  of  Bohemia. 

Hume  supplies  an  anecdote  of  singular  royal  distress.  The  queen 
of  England,  with  her  sonChaiies,  had  ^^a  moderate  pension  assign- 
ed her;  but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit  fan  so  low ,  that  one 
morning  when  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her,  she  informed 
him  Oiat  her  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to  lie 
abed  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To  such  a  condition  was  redu- 
ced, in  themidst  of  Paris,  a  queen  of  England ,  and  daughter  of 
Henri  IV.  of  France! "  We  find  another  proof  of  her  extreme  po- 
verty. Salmasius ,  after  publishing  his  celebrated  political  book ,  in 
favour  of  Charles  11 ,  the  Defensio  Regia ,  was  much  blamed  by 
a  friend  for  not  having  sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed  queen  of  Charles , 
who,  he  writes,  though  poor,  would  yet  have  paid  the  bearer. 
•  The  daughter  of  James  the  First ,  who  married  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, in  her  attempts  to  get  her  husband  crowned,  was  redxtced  to 
the  utmost  distress ,  and  wandered  frequently  in  disguise. 

A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Our 
Henri  Y.  had  shrunk  his  kingdom  into  the  town  of  BoUrges.  It  is 
said  that  having  told  a  shoemaker,  after  he  had  just  tried  a  pair  of 
his  boots ,  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  Crispin  had  such 
callous  feelings  that  he  refused  his  ms^esty  the  boots.  ^'  It  is  for  this 
reason,''  says  Comines ,  '^  I  praise  (hose  jHinces  who  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  lowest  of  their  people;  for  they  know  not  at  what 
hour  they  may  want  them." 
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Msf  vbMrelB  itf  this  day  lucre  eiqw^^ 
truA  of  Oie  refiectioD  of  Gomines. 

WeiDaT  <^  hdte^  ttMl  in  all  eoaqaenA  coontiiM  the  deicaid- 
arii  af  F»f  al  teiiliea  ba^  been  fraiid  among  Ihe  drega  of  the  pen 
pihce.  An  IriBh  prince  haa  been  disoovered  in  tive  person  of  a 
MMnMo  peasanl ;  and  in  Meiieo,  ito  finlliM  UHorian  Qavisero 
oofices,  that  he  has  known  a  loetanith  who  wa9  a  descendant  of 
itoURieDt kings ,  andataikr,  the  lepresentatiTeofoneof  iton^ 
iMfimaies. 

FEUDAL  CUSTOMS. 

BOBAROUS  as  the  feudal  customs. were,  they  were  the  first  at- 
tempt at  organiaiBg  European  society.  The  northern  nations ,  in 
their  irraptions  and  settlements  in  Europe ,  were  barbarians  inde- 
pendent  of  eacb  other,  till  a  sense  of  pubDc  safety  induced  these 
bordes  to  c(Mifederate.  But  the  private  individual  resped  no  benefit 
from  the  public  union  ^  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
wild  iiberty  in  the  subjugation  ^  he  in  a  short  time  was  compelled 
to  suffer  from  his  chieftain^  and  the  curiosity  of  the  phSosopher  i& 
euited  by  contemplating  in  the  feudal  customs  a  iarbaroua  people 
^^Bfryiflg  iaio  their  first  social  institutions  their  original  fieroCity. 
The  institution  of  forming  cities  into  communities  at  length  gra^ 
dually  (fiounished  this  military  and  aristocratic  tyranny ;  and  the 
freedom  of  aties ,  originating  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce ,  shook 
off  (be  yoke  of  insolent  lordships.  A  fomous  ecclesiasticidt  writer  of 
thalday,  who  had  imbibed  the  feudal  prejudices ,  calls  these  com- 
OMinities,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  libertaies 
(heaee probably  our  municipal  term  the  liberties)^  as  '^execraUe 
ioTentions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice ,  slaves  withdrew 
themselves  irom  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their  masters.'' 
Such  was  the  expiring  voice  of  aristocratic  tyranny!  This  subject 
hasl)eea  ingeniously  discussed  by  Robertson  in  his  preliminary 
Yohune  to  Charles  Y.  \  but  the  following  facts  constitute  the  picture^ 
wUch  the  historian  leayes  to  be  gleaned  by  the  minuter  inquirer. 

The  feudal  government  introduced  a  species  of  servitude  which 
tiO  that  time  was  unknown,  and  which  was  called  the  servitude  of 
the  land.  The  bondmen  or  serfs ,  and  the  villains  or  country  ser- 
vants, did  not  reside  in  the  house  of  the  lord  :  but  they  entirely  de- 
pended on  his  caprice  \  and  he  sold  them ,  as  he  did  the  anim^ds , 
with  the  fleld  where  they  lived ,  and  which  they  cultivated. 

U  is  difficult  to  conceive  v^th  what  insolence  the  petty  lords  of 
those  tim^  tyrannised  over  their  villains  :  they  not  only  oppressed 
their  slaves  with  unremitted  labour,  instigated  by  a  vile  cupidity  \ 
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bat  their  ^him  and  caprice  led  them  to  inUet  miseries  witlioul 
even  any  motiYe  of  interest. 

In  Scotland  they  had  a  shamefhl  Institution  of  maiden-righls ;  and 
Milcobn  the  Third  only  abdished  it ,  by  ordering  that  they  might 
be  redeemed  by  a  quit-rent.  The  truth  of  this  circumstance  Bal- 
rymple  ha^  attempted,  with  excusable  patriotism,  to  render dovbt- 
fhl.  There  seems ,  however,  tote  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this 
custom  *,  since  it  also  spread  through  Germany,  and  various  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  the  French  barons  extended  their  domestic  tynyiny 
to  three  nights  of  involuntary  prostitution.  Montesquieu  isinflnitely 
French ,  when  he  could  turn  this  shameftil  species  o^  tyranny  into  a 
bon  mot^  for  he  boldly  observes  on  this, '  *  Cetoit  bien  ces  trois  nuits- 
Ih  qu'ilfdlloit  choisir:  car,  pour  les  autres,  on  n*auroit  pas 
donne  beaucoup  d^argenV  The  legislator  in  the  wit  forgot  the 
feelings  of  his  heart. 

Others,  to  preserve  this  privilege  when  they  could  not  epjoy  it  in 
all  its  extent  >  thrust  their  leg  booted  into  the  bed  of  the  new  mar- 
ried-couple. This  was  called  the  droH  de  cuisse.  When  the  bride 
was  in  bed ,  the  esquire  or  lord  performed  this  ceremony,  and  stood 
there  his  thigh  in  the  bed,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand  :  in  this 
ridiculous  attitude  he  remained  till  he  was  tired ;  and  the  bride- 
groom was  not  suffered  to  enter  the  chamber,  till  his  lordship  had 
retired.  Such  indecent  privileges  must  have  originated  in  (he  worst 
of  intentions ;  and  when  afterwards  they  advanced  a  step  in  more 
humane  manners ,  the  ceremonial  was  preserved  !h)m  avaricious 
motives.  Others  have  compelled  their  subjects  to  pass  the  first  night 
at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there  to  consummate  their  marriage ;  to  p  ss 
the  bridal  hours  in  a  river*,  or  to  be  bound  naked  to  a  cart,  and  to 
trace  some  furrows  as  they  were  dragged ;  or  to  leap  with  their  feet 
tied  over  the  horns  of  stags. 

Sometimes  their  caprice  commanded  the  bridegroom  to  appear  in 
drawers  at  their  castle ,  and  plunge  into  a  ditch  of  mud*,  and  some- 
times they  were  compelled  to  beat  the  waters  of  the  ponds  to  hinder 
the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  lord ! 

Wardship,  or  the  privilege  of  guardianship  enjoyed  by  some  lord, 
was  one  of  the  barbarous  inventions  of  the  feudal  ages  *,  the  guardian 
had  both  the  care  of  the  person ,  and  for  his  own  use  the  revenue  of 
the  estates.  This  feudal  custom  was  so  far  abused  in  England ,  that 
the  king  sold  these  lordships  to  strangers ;  and  when  the  guardian 
had  fixed  on  a  marriage  for  the  infant  if  the  youth  or  maiden  did 
not  agree  to  this ,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage  \  that  is, 
the  sum  the  guardian  would  have  obtained  by  the  other  party  had 
it  taken  place.  This  cruel  custom  was  a  source  of  domestic  unbap- 
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pio» pitflieiilarlf  in  k>Te-affair»,  and  has  served  as  the  ground- 
wQfl  of  many  a  pathetic  play  by  our  elder  dnkmatisfs. 

Itoe  ms  a  time  when  the  German  lords  reckoned  amongst 
tlKir  prhrfleges  that  of  robbing  on  the  highways  of  their  terri- 
lorj;  which  ended  in  raising  up  the  famous  Hanseatic  Union  to 
prolttt  thdr  cmnmerce  against  rapine  and  avaricious  exactions  of 
lal. 

Geoffrey ,  lord  of  Coventry,  compdled  his  wifo  to  ride  naked  on 
a  white  pad  through  the  streets  of  the  town ;  that  by  this  mode  he 
might  restore  to  the  inhabitants  those  privileges  of  which  his  wan- 
kmins  had  depriTed  them.  This  anecdote  some  have  suspected  to 
iK  fictitious  from  its  extreme  barbarity  ^  but  the  character  of  the 
owk8eHiges  wiU  admit  of  any  kind  of  wanton  barbarism. 

When  the  abbot  of  Figeac  makes  his  entry  into  that  town ,  the 
lord  of  Montt)run ,  dressed  in  a  hariequin's  coat,  and  one  of  his  legs 
naked,  is  compelled  by  an  ancient  custom  to  conduct  hhn  to  the 
door  of  his  abbey,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

The  feudal  barons  frequently  combined  to  share  among  them- 
selres  those  children  of  their  villains  who  appeared  to  be  the  most 
healthy  and  serviceable ;  or  who  were  remarkable  for  their  talents  ^ 
and  not  nnfrequently  sold  them  in  their  markets. 

The  feudal  servitude  is  not ,  even  in  the  present  enlightened 
Umes,  abolished  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia.  In  those 
conDtritt  the  bondmen  are  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
Ibeir  masters.  The  peasants  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia  frequently  re- 
volt, and  attempt  to  shake  off  the  pressure  of  feudal  tyranny. 

An  anecdote  of  comparatively  recent  date  displays  their  unfeeling 
caprice.  A  lord  or  prince  of  the  northern  countries  passing  through 
one  of  his  villages ,  observed  a  small  assembly  of  peasants  and  their 
lamilies  amusing  themselves  with  dancing.  He  commands  his  do- 
mestics to  part  the  men  from  the  women ,  and  confine  them  in  the 
houses.  He  orders  the  coats  of  the  women ,  to  be  drawn  tip  above 
their  heads ,  and  tied  with  their  garters.  The  men  were  then  libe- 
rated, and  those  who  did  not  recognise  their  wives  in  that  stale 
received  a  severe  castigation. 

Absolute  dominion  hardens  the  human  heari  *,  and  nobles  accus- 
tomed to  command  their  bondmen  will  treat  their  domestics  as  slaves, 
as  cajnicious  or  inhuman  West  Indians  treated  their  domestic 
shives.  Those  of  Siberia  punish  theirs  by  a  free  use  of  the  cudgel  or 
rod.  The  Abbe  Chappe  saw  two  Russian  slaves  undress  a  chamber- 
inaid,  who  had  by  3ome  trifling  negligence  given  offence  to  her 
mistress-,  after  having  uncovered  as  far  as  her  waist,  one  placed 
her  head  betwixt  his  knees  5  the  other  held  her  by  the  feet  :  while 


fx>th ,  armed  with  two  ^larp  rods,  Tiotently  laBhed  her  h&(Sk  ttt  it 
pleased  the  domestio  tyrant  to  decree  it  was  enough  f 

Aflor  a  i^erusal  of  these  anecdotes  of  feudal  tynmny,  we  nay  ex- 
claim with  Goldsmith*— 

♦*  I  flj  from  flTTT  TTBAMTt~tO  tlie  THROHE." 

Mr.  Hallam's  recent  work  of  the  ^^  State  of  Europe  durfng  the 
MidAe-Ages  '*  renders  tikis  short  article  superlnoos  in  a  pMleso- 
ftiodi  view. 

GAMI]!f&. 

Gaming  a]n)ear8  to  be  a  universal  passion.  Some  have  altampted 
lo  deny  its  universsdiiy  v  they  have  imagined  that  it  is  chiefly  pre- 
valent in  cold  climates ,  where  such  a  pas^on  becomes  moat  capable 
of  agitating  and  gratifying  the  torpid  miitds  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  fatal  propensity  of  gaming  is  to  be  discovered,  as  well 
amongst  the  Inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones ,  as  amongst 
those  of  the  milder  chmates.  The  savage  and  the  civilised ,  the  illi- 
terate and  the  learned,  are  alike  captivated  by  the  hope  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  without  the  labours  of  industry. 

Barbeyrac  has  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  gaming ,  and  we 
have  two  quarto  volumes  by  C.  Moore  on  suicide ,  gaming ,  and 
duelling,  which  may  be  put  on  the  shelf  by  the  side  of  Barbeyrac. 
All  these  works  are  exceHent  sermons  *,  but  a  sermon  to  a  gambler, 
a  duellist ,  or  a  suicide  I  A  dice-box ,  a  sword  and  pistol ,  are  the 
only  things  that  seem  to  have  any  power  over  these  unhappy  men , 
for  ever  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  their  own  construction. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  following  thought.  ^^  The  ancients ,'' 
says  the  author  of  Amusemens  serieux  et  comujues,  '^  assembled 
to  see  their  gladiators  kill  one  another  ^  they  classed  this  among 
(heir  games!  What  barbarity  !  But  are  we  less  barbarous ,  we  who 
call  a  game  an  assembly  who  meet  at  the  faro  table  where  the  ac- 
tors themselves  confess  ttiey  only  meet  to  destroy  one  another?  "  In 
both  these  cases  the  philosopher  may  perhaps  discover  their  origin 
in  the  listless  state  of  ennui  requiring  an  immediate  impulse  of  the 
passions ;  and  very  inconsiderate  as  to  the  fatal  means  which  procure 
the  desired  agitation. 

The  most  ancient  treatise  by  a  modern  on  this  subject ,  is  said  to 
be  by  a  French  physician ,  one  Eckeloo  ,  who  published  in  1569, 
De  yiled,  stye  de  curandd  Ludendi  in  Pecuniam  cupiditate , 
that  is ,  "of  games  of  chance ,  or  a  cure  for  gaming."  The  treatise 
ilself  is  only  worth  noticing  from  the  circumstance  of  the  author 
being  himself  one  of  the  most  inveterate  gamblers  ^  he  wrote  this 
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TOfclooonviDcehinsetforihfefollr.  ftilHispiteofdl  ktowileBui 
V0V8,  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  md  bis  own  bodk  perpelndly 
quoidd  betore  his  face ,  he  w«9  a  great  gamester  to  his  last  hour  1 
Tbe  sum  circumstaDce  happened  to  Sir  Xohn  Denham ,  who  also 
published  a  tract  agsonst  gaming ,  and  to  the  last  remained  a  game* 
ster.  They  had  not  the  good  sense  of  old  Mcmtaigne ,  i^io  gires  the 
reasoB  why  he  gave  over  gaming.  ^^  I  used  to  like  formerly  games  at 
cfasDce  with  cards  and  (fiee*,  but  of  that  folly  I  have  long  been  cored 
mereij  because  I  found  that  whateyer  good  countenance  I  put  on 
when  I  lost,  I  did  not  feel  my  vexation  the  less."  Goldsmith  Ml  a 
Yiclim  to  this  madness.  To  play  any  game  weH  requbres  serious 
study,  time,  and  experience.  If  a  literary  num  plays  deeply,  be  wfll 
be  doped  even  by  shallow  fellows ,  or  by  professed  gionblers. 

Dice,  and  thai  little  pugnaeioin  animal  the  cock^  are  the  chief 
instrumeDts  employed  by  the  numerous  nations  of  the  East ,  to  agi^ 
late  their  miods  ap4  ruin  their  fortunes ;  to  which  the  Chinese,  who 
are  desper^.gamesters ,  add  the  use  of  cards.  When  all  other  pro^ 
peny  is  played  away ,  the  Asiatic  gambler  scruples  not  to  stake  his 
wjfe  or  his  child,  on  the  cast  of  a  die ,  or  courage  and  strength  of 
a  iitti<ial  biid.  If  stiU  unsuccess&il ,  the  last  venture  he  stakes  is 
himself. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  cock-fighting  is  ctoried  to  a  great  height. 
The  Samatrans  aie  addicted  to  the  use  of  dice.  A  strong  si^rit  of 
play  characterises  a  Malayan.  After  having  resigned  every  thing  to 
ifae  good  fortune  of  the  vmmer,  he  is  reduced  to  a  horrid  state  of 
desperation ;  he  then  loosens  a  certain  lock  of  hair,  which  indicates 
war  and  destruction  to  dl  whom  the  raving  gamester  meets.  He 
iatcnicaies  himself  v^lh  opium  -,  and  working  himself  into  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  he  bites  or  kills  every  one  who  comes  in  his  way.  But  as 
soon  IS  thb  k)ck  is  seen  flovfing ,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  Uie  person 
and  to  destroy  him  as  Dast  as  possible.  This  custom  ia  what  is  eaUed 

'  Te  nm  a  muck.''  Thus  Dryden  writes— 

**  FronUeM  md  tattre-prool,  he  tcovrt  the  ttreett , 
And  nau  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.** 

Thus  also  Pope— 

**  Satire'a  my  weapon ,  bnt  TiA  too  discreet 
To  fw»  a  muck,  and  tiU  at  all  I  meet.** 

fchnson  could  not  discover  the  derivation  of  the  word  muck.  To 
''  nin  a  muck"  is  an  old  phrase  for  attacking  madly  and  indiscrimi- 
itttely  ^  and  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  Malay  word. 

To  discharge  their  gambting  debts ,  the  Siamese  sell  their  pos- 
^ions ,  their  families ,  and  at  length  themselves-  The  Chinese  play 
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night  Mid  day ^mihef  havelostall  they  are  worth;  md  then  thef 
usually  go  and  hang  themselves.  Such  is  the  propensity  of  the  J^- 
nese  for  high  play,  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  law ,  that , 
"  Whoever  ventures  his  money  at  play  shall  be  put  to  death/*  In 
the  newly-discovered  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ,  they  venture  even 
their  hatchets ,  which  they  hold  as  invaluable  acquisitions ,  on  nin* 
ning-matches.— ^^  We  saw  a  man  /'  says  Cook,  "  beating  his  breast 
and  tearing  his  hair  in  the  violence  of  rage ,  for  having  lost  three 
hatchets  at  one  of  these  races ,  and  which  he  had  purchased  with 
nearly  half  his  property." 

The  ancient  nations  were  not  less  addicted  to  gaming ;  Persians, 
Grecians,  and  Romans;  the  Goths,  and  Germans.  To  notice^the 
modem  ones  were  a  melancholy  task :  there  is  hardly  a  fiunily  in 
Europe  which  cannot  record ,  firom  ttieir  own  domestic  annals ,  the 
dreadful  prevalence  of  this  passion. 

Gamester  and  c/ieater  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson :  they  have  hardly  lost  much  of  their  douMe 
signification  in  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  gambling-house ,  (h>m  a 
contemporary  account,  and  appears  to  be  an  estaMishment  more 
systematic  even  than  the  ^^  Hells"  of  the  present  day. 

^'  A  list  of  the  officers  established  in  the  most  notorious  -gaming- 
houses," from  the  Daily  Journal,  Jan.  9th,  1731. 

1st.  A  GoMBnssioNER ,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in  of  a 
night ;  and  the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and  two  other 
.proprietors. 

2nd.  A  DiREGTOR,  who  superintends  the  room. 

3rd.  An  Operator,  who  deals  the  cards  at  a  cheating  game, 
called  Faro. 

4th.  Two  Crowpees  ,  who  watch  the  cards ,  and  gather  the  mo- 
ney for  the  ba»k. 

5th.  Two  Puffs  ,  who  have  money  given  them  to  decoy  others 
to  play. 

6th.  A  Clerk  ,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  Puffs  ,  to  see  that  they 
sink  none  of  the  money  given  them  to  play  with. 

7th.  A  Squib  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank ,  who  serves  at  half-i)ay  sa- 
lary while  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

8th.  A  Flasher  ,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  been  stript. 

9th.  A  DuNNER,  who  goes  about  to  recover  money  lost  at  play. 

10th.  A  Waiter,  to  fiU  out  wine,  snuff  candles ,  and  attend  the 
gaming-room. 

nth.  An  Attorney,  a  Newgate-solicitor. 

12tti.  A  Captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  is  peefisli 
for  losing  his  money. 
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13fe.  Ab  UuntR,  vba  Hghls  genOemen  up  and  down  stain , 

aid  gi^es  the  "ward  lo  the  porter. 
I4fh,  A  PoRTBR ,  who  is  generaHy  a  soldier  of  the  Foot  Guards. 

Ibttk.  An  Ordeily  Mai<(,  who  walks  up  and  down  the  outside  of 
Ihedoor,  to  give  notice  to  the  porter,  and  alarm  the  house  at  the 
apimttch  of  the  constable. 

16th.  A  RuNifER^  who  is  to  get  intdUgence  of  ttie  Justices' 
mntiiig. 

17th.  Link-boys  ,  Coachmen^  Ghairhbn  ,  or  others  who  bring 
ioleOigence  of  the  Justices'  meetings,  or  of  the  constables  being  out, 
al  lialf4i-guinea  reward. 

18th.  Common-Baa  ,  Affidatit-sieii  ,  Ruffians  ,  Bravobs  , 
Assassins,  cum mukis  aliis. 

The  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  most  famous  Gamesters  from  the  Reign  of 
Gbarles  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  by  T.  Lucas ,  Esq.  1714,''  appears  to 
be  a  bookseller's  Job ;  but  probably  a  few  traditional  stories  are  pre- 
served. 

THE  ARABIC  CHRONICLE. 

The  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  is  only  valuable  from  the  time 
of  MBhomet.  For  such  is  the  stupid  superstition  of  the  Arabs ,  thai 
ttiey  pride  themseWes  on  being  ignorant  of  whatever  has  passed  be- 
fore (be  mission  of  their  Prophet.  It  contains  the  most  curious  infer* 
oution  concerning  the  crusades  :  Longerue  translated  sevend  por«- 
tioiis  of  this  chronicle,  which  appears  to  be  written  with  impartiality, 
n  renders  Justice  to  the  chrislian  heroes ,  and  particularly  dwells  on 
Qie  gallant  actions  of  the  Count  de  St.  GiUes. 

Oar  historians  chiefly  write  concerning  Go^ey  de  Bouillon; 
poly  the  learned  know  that  the  Count  de  St.  GUles  acted  there  so 
BBportant  a  character.  The  stories  of  the  Saracens  are  just  the  r^ 
Yene;  they  spealc  little  concerting  Godfrey,  and  eminently  distin^ 
iobh  Samt  Gilles. 

TasBo  has  given  into  the  more  vulgar  accounts ,  by  making  the 
fonner  so  eminent,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  heroes,  in  his  Jerusston 
Mvered.  ThusYfrgil  transformed  by  his  magical  power  the  chaste 
Mo  into  a  distracted  lover ;  and  Homer  the  meretrecious  Penelope 
into  a  moaning  matron.  It  is  not  requisite  for  poets  to  be  histo- 
'te)  but  historians  should  not  be  so  frequently  poets.  The  same 
c^rge ,  I  have  been  told ,  must  be  made  to  the  Grecian  historians. 
The  Persians  are  viewed  to  great  disadvantage  in  Grecian  history.  It 
voold  ibrm  a  curious  inquiry,  and  the  result  might  be  unexpected 
to  some ,  were  the  Oriental  student  to  comment  on  the  Grecian  his- 
^^^fums.  The  Grecians  were  not  the  demi-gods  they  paint  themselves 
^  have  been,  nor  those  they  attacked  the  conlemptiUe  multitudes 
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tbey  deitfibe.  These  bosBtod  Tictoiies  micht  iie  dimioMied.  The 
same  observation  attaches  to  Gsesar's  ^ccoHot  of  his  firittsb  expedir 
(ion.  He  never  records  the  defeats  he  frequently  experienced.  The 
national  prejudices  of  (he  Roman  historians  have  undoubtedly  oc- 
casioned us  to  have  a  very  erroneous  cone^tion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians ,  vtrhose  discoveries  in  navigation  and  commercial  enterprises 
were  the  most  considerable  among  the  ancients.  We  mnst  indeed 
think  highly  of  that  people ,  v^hose  works  on  agriculture^  wUoh 
they  had  raised  intoa  science,  the  senate  of  Rome  ordered  to  be 
translated  into  Latin*  They  must  iodeed  have  been  a  wiseand*grave 
people. — ^Yet  they  are  stigmatised  by  the  Romans  for-fiiofion,  cnielty, 
and  cowardice;  and  their  bad  Hudi  has  come  ioma  lo  us  in  a  pro- 
verb :  but  Livy  was  a  Roman !  and  there  is^uidi  a  thing  as  a  patriotic 
malignity! 

(7cL(Uy^    Ov.^^o    q{i\  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

If  we  except  the  belief  of  a  future  remuneration  beyond  this  life 
for  suffering  virtue ,  and  retribution  for  successfiil  crimes ,  there  is 
no  system  so  simple ,  and  so  little  repugnant  to  our  understanding , 
as  that  of  the  metonpsychosis.  The  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  are  by  this  system  considered  as  the  recompense  or  the  pumsh*- 
ment  of  our  actions  in  an  anterior  state  :  so  that ,  says  St.  Foix  y  we 
cease  to  wonder  that,  among  men  and  animals,  some  ei4oy  an  easy 
and  agreeable  life,  while  others  seem  born  only  to  suffer  all  kinds  oC 
miseries.  Preposterous  as  this  system  may  appear,  it  has  not  wanted 
for  advocates  in  the  present  age,  which  indeed  lias  revived  e^ery 
kind  of  fenciful  theories.  Afercier,  in  L'an  deux  mU  quaere  cen$ 
{fuarante ,  seriously  maintains  the  present  one. 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  the  metenq)sychosis,  or 
ttie  transBdgration  of  souls  into  other  bodies ,  we  n^ust  plunge  into 
the  remotest  antiquity;  and  even  then  we  shall  And  it  impossible  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  its  first  author.  The  notion  was  long  extant  in  Greecfi 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Herodoto  assures  us  that  the  Egjp^ 
tian  priests  taught  it;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  time  it  be* 
gan  to  spread.  It  probably  followed  the  opinion  of  the  immortiyUty 
of  ^  souL  As  soon  as  the  first  phiJk)sophers  had  established  tlus 
dogma ,  they  thought  they  could  not  maintain  this  immortality  with* 
out  a  transmigration  of  souls.  Theq[)inion  of  the  metempsychofiis 
spread  in  almost  every  region  of  the  «arth;  and  it  continues,  even  to 
the  present  titeae ,  in  aU  its  force  amongst  those  nations  who  have  not 
yet  embraced  Christianity.  The  people  of  Arracan,  Peru,  Siam,  Cam- 
boya,  Tonquin ,  Gochin-China,  Japan ,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  still  en- 
tertain thi^  fancy,  which  also  forms  the  chief  article  of  the  Qunese 
itiigioQ.  The  Dnuds  believed  in  transm^;ratio^  the  bardic  triads 
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of  the  Wddi  are  foil  or  this  beHef;  and  a  Welsh  antiquary  insists 
(hat  bj  an  emigration  which  fbnnerly  took  place ,  it  was  conveyed 
to  fbe  J^amins  of  India  from  Wales !  The  Welsh  bards  tell  us  that 
the  sools  of  men  transmigrate  into  the  bodies  of  those  animals  whose 
hMIs  and  characters  they  most  resemble ,  till  after  a  circuit  of  such 
penitential  miseries ,  (hey  are  purified  for  the  celestial  presence ; 
for  man  may  be  converted  into  a  pig  or  a  wolf,  tiD  at  length  he 
assumes  the  inoffensiyeness  of  the  dove. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner  has  explained ,  in  his  '^  Tindi- 
catloii  5f  fhe  ancient  British  Poems ,  "  p.  ^1 ,  the  Welsh  system  of 
the  metempsychosis.  Thehr  bards  mention  three  circles  of  existence. 
The  circle  of  the  all-enclosing  circle  holds  nothing  alive  or  dead,  but 
God.  The  second  circle*,  that  of  felicity,  is  that  which  men  are  to 
pervade  after  they  have  passed  through  their  terrestrial  changes. 
The  circle  of  evil  is  that  in  which  human  nature  passes  through  those 
varying  stages  of  existence  which  it  must  undergo  before  it  is  quali* 
fled  to  inhabit  the  circle  of  felicity. 

The  progression  of  man  through  the  circle  of  evil  is  marked  by 
Hffee  infelicities  :  Necessity,  oblivion ,  and  deaths.  The  deaths  which 
foQow  oar  changes  are  so  many  escapes  from  their  power.  Man  is  a 
free  agent ,  and  has  the  liberty  of  ch^ing ;  his  sufferings  and  chan- 
ges cannot  be  fE>reseen.  By  his  misconduct  he  may  happen  to  fall  re- 
trograde into  the  lowest  state  fh>m  which  he  had  emerged.  If  his  con- 
duct hi  any  one  state ,  instead  of  improving  his  being ,  had  made  it 
worse,  he  fell  back  into  a  worse  condition  to  commence  again  his 
purifying  revolutions.. Humanity  was  the  limit  of  the  degraded  trans- 
migrations. All  the  changes  above  humanity  produced  felicity.  Hu- 
manity is  the  scene  of  the  contest ;  and  after  man  has  traversed  every 
slate  of  animated  existence ,  and  can  remember  all  that  he  has  passed 
throagh ,  that  consummation  follows  which  he  attains  in  the  circle 
of  felicity.  It  is  on  this  system  of  transmigration  that  Taliessin ,  the 
Welsh  f>ard ,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  gives  a  recital  of  his 
pretended  transmigrations.  He  tells  how  he  had  been  a  serpent ,  a 
wild  ass ,  a  buck,  or  a  crane ,  etc.  ^  and  this  kind  of  reminiscence 
of  his  former  state ,  this  recovery  of  memory,  was  a  proof  of  the  mor- 
tal's advances  to  the  happier.  For  to  forget  what  we  have  been  was 
one  of  the  curses  of  the  circle  of  evil.  Taliessin  therefore ,  adds  Mr. 
Turner,  as  proftisely  boasts  of  his  recovered  reminiscence  as  any 
modem  sectary  can  do  of  his  state  of  grace  and  election. 

In  afl  these  wikl  reveries  there  seems  to  be  a  moral  fable  in  the  no- 
tion ,  that  the  clearer  a  man  recollects  what  a  brute  he  has  been ,  it  is 
a  certain  poof  that  he  is  in  an  improved  state! 

According  to  the  authentic  ClavigerOj  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  we 
txid  the  Pythagorean  transmigration  carried  on  in  the  West ,  and  not 
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less  rancif^Uy  than  in  the  Countries  of  the  East.  The  pec^Dle  of  TIas- 
cala  believe  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  ta 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  beaut^ul  and  sweet  singing  birds,  and  those 
of  the  nobler  quadrupeds;  while  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were 
supposed  to  pass  into  weazels,  beetles ,  and  such  other  meaner 
animals. 

There  is  something  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  description  Plu* 
tarch  gives  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  '^  the  delay  of  heavenly 
justice/'  Thespesius  saw  at  length  the  souls  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  return  to  life ,  and  whom  they  violently  forced  to  take  the 
forms  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  labourers  charged  with  this  trans  - 
formation  forged  with  their  instruments  certain  parts ;  others,  a  new 
form  ',  and  made  some  totally  disappear ;  that  these  souls  might  be 
rendered  proper  for  another  kind  of  life  and  other  habits.  Among 
these  he  perceived  the  soul  of  Nero ,  which  had  already  suffered  long 
torments,  and  which  stuck  to  the  body  by  nails  red  from  the  fire. 
The  workmen  seized  on  him  to  make  a  viper  of,  under  which  form 
he  was  now  to  live »  after  having  devoured  the  breast  that  had  car- 
ried him. — But  in  this  Plutarch  only  copies  the  fine  reveries  of 
Plato. 

SPANISH  ETIQUETTE. 

The  etiquette ,  or  rules  to  be  observed  in  royal  palaces ,  is  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  order  at  court  In  Spain  it  was  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  to  make  martyrs  of  their  kings.  Here  is  an  instance ,  al 
which ,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  produced ,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  smiling. 

Philip  the  Third  was  gravely  seated  by  the  fire-side ;  the  fire- 
maker  of  the  court  had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood ,  that 
the  monarch  was  nearly  suffocated  with  heat ,  and  his  grandeur 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  from  the  chair  ^  the  domestics  could  not 
presume  to  enter  the  apartment ,  because  it  was  against  the  eti- 
quette. At  length  the  Marquis  de  Potat  appeared,  and  the  king  or- 
dered him  to  damp  the  fire ;  but  he  excused  himself^  alleging  that 
he  was  forbidden  by  the  etiquette  to  perform  such  a  function ,  for 
which  the  Duke  d'Usseda  ought  to  be  called  upon ,  as  it  was  his  bu- 
siness. The  duke  was  gone  out :  ifydjire  burnt  fiercer;  and  the 
king  endured  it,  rather  than  derogate  from  his  dignity.  But  his 
blood  was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  erysipelas  of  the  hea4 
appeared  the  next  day,  which ,  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  carried 
him  off  in  1621 ,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire ;  a  soldier,  who  knew  the  king's  sis- 
ter was  in  her  apartment ,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  consumed 
in  a  few  moments  by  (he  flames ,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  rushed  in » 
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and  broaghf  her  highness  safe  out  in  his  arms  :  bul  the  Spanish . 
edquette  was  here  wofhlly  broken  into!  The  loyal  soldier  was 
hrou^l  lo  trial;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  en- 
tered her  apartment ,  the  judges  condemned  him  lo  die !  The  Spanish 
PrincesB  however  condescended ,  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stance, to  pardon  the  soldier,  and  very  benevolently  saved  his  life. 
When  Isabella ,  mother  of  Phihp  II.,  was  ready  to  be  delivered  of 
Mm ,  stie  commanded  that  aD  be  lights  should  be  extinguished  -,  that 
if  Qie  Ytolence  of  her  pain  should  occasion  her  face  to  change  co- 
loor,  no  one  might  perceive  it.  And  when  the  midwife  said ,  "  Ma- 
dam ,  cry  out,  that  will  give  you  ease"  she  answered  in  good 
Spanish,  "  How  dare  you  give  me  such  advice  ?  I  would  rather 
die  Unn  cry  oat.'' 

<«  Spain  glret  us  pride — which  Spain  to  all  the  earth 
May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a  dearth !  *' 

CHDacniLi:.. 

Pliilip  ^  Third  was  a  weak  bigot,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
goremed  by  his  ministers.  A  patriot  wished  to  open  his  eyes ,  but 
he  could  not  pierce  through  the.  crowds  of  his  flatterers ;  besides 
ttiat  the  Toice  of  patriotism  heard  in  a  corrupted  court  would  have 
become  a  crime  never  pardoned.  He  found,  however,  an  ingenious 
maDDer  of  conveying  to  him  his  censure.  He  caused  to  be  laid  on 
his  table ,  one  day,  a  letter  sealed,  which  bore  this  address — ^^  To 
the  King  of  ^min ,  Philip  the  Third ,  at  present  in  the  service  of  the 
Bnke  of  Lerma.'' 

In  a  similar  manner,  Bon  Carlos ,  son  to  Philip  the  Second ,  made 
a  book  with  empty  pages ,  to  contain  the  voyages  of  his  father,  which 
b(M«  this  title— '^  The  great  and  admirable  Voyages  of  the  King 
Mr.  Philip.''  All  these  voyages  consisted  in  going  to  the  Escurial  from 
Madrid,  and  returning  to  Madrid  from  the  £scurial.  Jests  of  this 
kind  at  length  cost  him  his  life. 

THE  GOTHS  AND  HUNS. 

The  terrific  honours  which  these  ferocious  nations  paid  to  their 
deceased  monarchs  are  recorded  in  history,  by  the  interment  of  At- 
tila,  king  of  the  Buns,  and  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths. 

Attila  died  in  453 ,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  cham- 
paign in  a  coffin  which  was  inclosed  in  one  of  gold,  another  of  silver, 
and  a  third  of  iron.  With  the  body  were  interred  all  the  spoils  of  the 
«iemy,  harnesses  embroidered  with  gold  and  studded  with  Jewels , 
rich  silks ,  and  whatever  they  had  taken  most  precious  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  kings  they  had  pillaged  ^  and  that  the  place  of  his  inter- 
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inent  might  for  ever  remain  concealed ,  the  Huns  depriyed  of  life 
all  who  assisted  at  his  burial ! 

The  Goths  had  done  neariy  the  same  for  Alaric  in  4 10,  at  Gosenga, 
a  town  in  Calabria.  They  turned  aside  the  river  Yasento ;  and  having 
"^  Ibrmed  a  grave  in  the  midst  of  its  bed  where  its  course  was  most 
rapid ,  they  interred  this  king  with  prodigious  accumulatioiis  of 
'  riches.  After  having  caused  the  river  to  reassume  its  usual  course  , 
they  murdered ,  without  exception,  all  those  who  had  been  coBcera- 
ed  in  digging  this  singular  grave. 

OF  VICARS  OF  BRAT. 

The  vicar  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire ,  was  a  papist  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth ,  and  a  protestant  under  Edward  the  Sixth ;  he  was 
a  papist  again  under  Mary,  and  once  more  became  a  protestant  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When  this  scandal  to  the  gown  was  reproach- 
ed for  his  versatility  of  religious  creeds ,  and  taxed  for  being  a 
turncoat  and  an  inconstant  changeling,  as  FuUer  expresses  it ,  he  re- 
plied ,  '^  Not  so  neither ;  for  if  I  changed  my  religion ,  I  am  sore 
I  kept  true  to  my  principle;  which  is ,  to  live  and  die  tlM  viear  of 
Bray ! " 

lliis  vivacious  and  reverend  hero  has  given  birth  to  a  proverb 
peculiar  to  this  county,  '^  The  vicar  of  Bray  will  be  vicar  of  Bray 
still. ''  But  how  has  it  happened  that  this  vicar  should  be  so  nokK 
rious ,  and  one  in  much  higher  rank,  actiqg  the  same  part ,  should 
have  escaped  notice  ?  Dr.  Kitchen ,  bishop  of  Llandaff ,  ftom  an  idle 
abbot  under  Henry  YIII.  was  made  a  busy  bist^p;  protestant  uttder 
Edward,  he  retunied  to  his  old  master  under  Mary;  and  at  last  took 
the  oath  of  supremacy  under  Elisabeth ,  and  finished  as  a  parlianient 
protestant.  A  pun  spread  the  odium  of  his  nmne;  for  they  said  that 
he  had  always  loved  the  Kitchen  better  than  the  Church! 

DOUGLAS.  - 

It  may  be  recorded  as  a  species  of  Puritanic  barbarism ,  that  no 
later  than  the  year  1757 ,  a  man  of  genius  was  persecuted  becanse 
he  had  written  a  tragedy  which  tended  by  no  means  to  hurt  the 
morals ;  but ,  on  the  contrary  ,  by  awakening  the  piety  of  donestic 
affections  with  be  noUer  pai^ns,  would  rather  elevate  and  purify 
the  mind. 

When  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas ,  had  it  per- 
formed at  Edinburgh,  and  because  some  of  the  divines,  his  aquam- 
lance,  attended  the  representation ,  the  clergy ,  with  the  monastic 
^rit  of  the  darkest  ages,  published  tke  present  paper ,  whieb  I 
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diaH  abridge  for  the  contemphtioD  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder 
fosee  8Qeh  a  compositioD  written  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"On  Wedneeday ,  February  the  2nd,  1767 ,  the  Presbytery  of 
fikiBgow  came  to  the  following  resolution.  They  having  seen  a 
priDled  pap^,  iotitiiled ,  '  An  admonition  and  exhortation  of  the 
itfotnd  Preabylery  of  Edinburgh ;'  which,  among  other  evils  pre- 
niBog,  ofaaenring  the  following  melancholy  but  notorious  facts  : 
aiat  one  who  Is  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  did  Aimself 
write  and  compoae  a  stage-play,  intituled,  ^  The  tragedy  of  Doug- 
hs,' and  got  it  to  be  acted  at  the  tbeatre  of  Edinburgh^  and  that  he 
with  8eva*al  other  ministers  of  the  church  were  present  \  and  some 
of  Jhem  ^tener  than  once ,  at  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  a 
Dttmerous  audience.  The  presbytery  being  deeply  ajffected  with 
Ibis  new  an^  strange  appearance,  do  publish  these  sentiments,'"  etc. 
Sentiments  with  which  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader;  but  which  they 
appear  not  yet  to  have  puriBed  and  corrected ,  as  they  hate  shown 
in  the  ease  of  Lo|^  and  other  Scotchmen,  who  have  committed  the 
crying  sin  of  composing  dramas! 

GRITIGAL  HISTORY  OT  POVERTY. 

Ma.  Morin,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  has  fiturmed 
a  tittle  History  of  Poverty,  which  I  abridge. 

The  writers  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  have  not  noticed  the 
Mly  of  poverty  ,  though  admitted  as  such  in  the  pagan  heaven  , 
while  she  has  bad  temples  and  altars  on  earth.  The  allegorical  Plato 
bas  pleasingly  narrated,  that  at  the  feast  which  Jiq[)iter  gave  on  the 
birth  of  Venus,  Poverty  modestly  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  to 
gather  the  fkagmenis  of  the  celestial  banquet;  when  she  observed 
(he  god  of  riches ,  inebriated  with  nectar ,  roll  out  of  the  heavenly 
re^dence ,  and  passing  into  the  Olymfrian  gardens ,  throw  himself 
OD  a  vernal  bank.  She  seized  this  j^[>porlunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  god.  The  frolicksome  deity  honoured  her  with  his  caresses; 
aad  froni  this  amour  sprung  the  god  of  Love,  who  resembles  his 
fiitherin  J(^ty  andHnrth,  and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  The  allegory 
is  iogenioiis.  The  union  of  poverty  with  riches  must  inevitably 
prodnee  ttie  naost  delightftil  of  pleasures. 

The  golden  age,  however,  had  but  the  duration  of  a  flower;  when 
it  finished,  poverty  began  to  appear.  The  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  if  they  did  not  meet  her  fiBM^e  to  dace,  knew  her  in  a  partial 
degree ;  the  vagrant  Cain  encountered  her.  She  was  firmly  established 
ia  the  patriarchal  age.  We  hear  of  merchants  who  publicly  practised 
the  commerce  of  vending  slaves,  which  indicates  the  utmost  degree 
of  poverty,  ^le  is  distinctly  marked  by  Job  :  thb  holy  man  protests. 
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that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  respecting  (he  poor^ 
for  he  had  assisted  them  in  their  necessities. 

In  the  scriptures ,  legislators  paid  great  attention  to  thehr  relief. 
Moses,  by  his  wise  precautions,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigoniB 
of  this  unhappy  state.  The  division  of  lands,  by  tribes  and  families  ^ 
(he  septennial  jubilees ;  the  regulation  to  bestow  at  the  harvest  time 
a  certain  portion  of  all  the  fruits  of  ttie  earth  for  those  families  who 
were  in  want ;  and  the  obligation  of  his  moral  law  to  love  one'*s 
neighbour  as  one's  self;  were  so  many  mounds  erected  against  ttie 
inundations  of  poverty.  The  Jews  under  their  Theocracy  bad  few  or 
no  mendicants.  Their  kings  were  unjust;  and  rapaciously  seizing 
on  inheritances  which  were  not  their  right ,  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  poor.  From  the  reign  of  David  there  were  oppressive  gover- 
nors y  who  devoured  the  people  as  their  bread.  It  was  still  worse 
under  the  foreign  powers  of  Babylon,  of  Persia,  and  the  Roman 
emperors.  Such  were  ttie  extortions  of  their  publicans ,  and  the 
avarice  of  their  governors,  that  the  number  of  mendicants  dreadftiliy 
augmented ;  and  it  was  probably  for  that  reason  tiiat  the  opulent 
families  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  for  their  succour, 
as  appears  in  ttie  time  of  the  evangelists.  In  the  preceding  ages  do 
more  was  given,  as  their  casuists  assure  us,  than  the  fortieth  or 
thirtieth  part;  a  custom  which  this  singular  nation  still  practise.  If 
there  are  no  poor  of  their  nation  where  they  reside,  they  send  it  le 
the  most  distant  parts.  The  Jewish  merchants  make  this  charity  a 
regular  charge  in  their  transactions  with  each  other;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  render  an  account  to  the  poor  of  their  nation. 

By  the  example  of  Moses,  the  ancient  legislators  were  taught  to 
pay  a  simUar  attention  to  the  poor.  Like  him  they  pubUshed  laws 
respecting  the  division  oflands;  and  many  ordinances  were  made  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  fires,  inundations ,  wars,  or  bad  harvests 
had  reduced  to  want.  Convinced  \\idXidleness  more  inevitably  intro- 
duced poverty  than  any  other«€ause  ,  it  was  rigorously  punished  ; 
the  Egyptians  made  it  criminal,  and  no  vagabonds  or  mendicants 
were  suffered  under  any  pretence  whatever.  TOose  who  were  con- 
victed of  slothfhlness,  and  still  refused  to  labour  for  the  public  when 
labour  was  offered  to  Uiem,  were  punished  \nW\  death.  The  famous 
Pyramids,  are  the  works  of  men  who  otherwi^  had  remained  vaga- 
bonds and  mendicants. 

The  same  spirit  inspired  Greece.  Lycurgus  ^ouM  not  have  in  his 
republic  either  poor  or  rich :  they  lived  and  Laboured  in  conmion. 
As  in  the  present  times ,  every  family  has  its  stores  and  cellars ,  so 
they  had  public  ones ,  and  distributed  the  provisions  according  to 
the  ages  and  consUhitions  of  the  people.  If  the  same  regulation  was 
not  precisely  observed  by  the  Athenians ,  the  Corinthians ,  and  the 
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Oilier  people  of  Greece,  Ihe  same  maxim  existed  in  Ml  force  against 
idleness. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon,  etc.  a  conviction  of  wilful 
poferty  was  punished  with  Che  loss  of  life.  Plato,  more  gentle  in  his 
manners,  would  have  them  only  banished.  He  calls  them  enemies  of 
the  state  ;  and  pronounces  as  a  maxim  ,  ttiat  where  there  are  great 
mmnbers  of  mendicants,  fatal  revi^utions  will  happen  ;  for  as  these 
people  have  nothing  to  lose ,  they  plan  opportunities  to  disturb  the 
public  repose. 

The  ancient  Romans,  whose  universal  object  was  the  puMic  pros- 
perity, were  not  indebted  to  Greece  on  this  head.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  thefar  censors  was  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
vagabonds.  Those  who  were  condemned  as  incorrigible  sluggards 
were  sent  to  the  mines ,  or  made  to  labour  on  the  public  edifices. 
The  Romans  of  those  times,  unlike  the  present  race,  did  not  consider 
(he  Jar  niente  as  an  occupation  ^  ttiey  were  convinced  that  their 
fiberalities  were  ill-placed  in  bestowing  them  on  such  men.  The 
Httie  repuUics  of  the  bees  and  the  ants  were  often  held  out  as  an 
example,  and  the  last,  particularly  where  Virgil  says,  that  they  have 
decled  overseers  who  correct  the  iduggards. 


•  Part  agmina  cogunt,. 


Ckstlgantque  mores.' 

And  if  we  may  trust  the  narratives  of  our  travellers,  the  bea^^ers 
pursue  this  regulation  more  rigorously  and  exactly  than  even  these 
industrious  societies.  But  their  rigour,  although  but  animals,  is  not 
so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  *,  who ,  Tacitus  informs 
us,  plunged  the  idlers  and  vagabonds  in  the  thickest  mire  of  their 
marshes,  and  left  them  to  perish  by  a  kind  of  death  which  resembled 
their  inactive  dispositions. 

Yet ,  after  an ,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that  prompted  the  ancients 
thus  severely  lo  chastise  idleness-,  they  were  induced  to  it  by  a  strici 
equity;  and  it  would  be  doing  them  ii^ustice  to  suppose,  that  it  was 
thus  they  treated  those  unfortunate  poor,  whose  indigence  was 
occasioned  by  hiflrmiUes,  by  age,  or  unforeseen  calamities.  Every 
iamily  constantly  assisted  its  branches  to  save  them  ftrom  being 
reduced  to  beggary,  which  to  them  appeared  worse  than  death.  The 
magistrates  protected  those  who  were  destitute  of  friends ,  or  inca- 
pable of  labour.  When  Ulysses  was  disguised  as  a  mendicant ,  and 
presented  himself  to  Eurymachus ,  this  prince  observing  him  to  be 
robust  and  healthy,  offered  to  give  him  employment,  or  otherwise 
to  leave  him  to  his  ill  fortune.  When  the  Roman  emperors,  even  in 
the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  bestowed  (heir  largesses,  ihe  dis- 
tributers were  ordered  to  exempt  those  from  receiving  a  share  whose 
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bad  conduct  kepi  thdm  in  misery-,  for  that  it  was  be^r  the  lazy 
should  die  With  hunger  than  be  fed  in  idleness. 

Whether  the  p<^ce  of  the  ancients  was  more  exact ,  or  wh^her 
they  were  more  attentiye  to  practise  the  duties  of  humanity,  or  that 
slavery  served  as  an  efficacious  corrective  of  idleness ;  it  clearly 
aH)ears  how  small  was  the  misery ,  and  how  few  the  numbers  of 
ttieir  poor.  This  they,  did  too,  with<Hit  having  recourse  to  hospitals. 

At  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  when  the  apostles  commanded 
a  community  of  wedth  among  their  disciples ,  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  became  aUeJtiated  in  a  greater  degree.  If  they  did  not  absc^utely 
live  together,  as  we  have  seen  religious  orders ,  yet  the  wealthy  con- 
tinually supplied  their  distressed  brethren  :  but  matters  greatly 
changed  under  Constantino.  This  prmce  published  edicts  in  favour 
of  those  Christians  who  had  been  condemned  in  the  preceding  reigns 
to  slavery,  to  the  mines,  the  galleys ,  or  prisons.  The  church  felt 
an  inundation  of  prodigious  crowds  of  these  miseraUe  men,  who 
brought  with  them  urgent  wants  and  corporeal  infirmities.  The 
Christian  families  were  then  not  numerous  ^  they  could  not  satisfy 
these  claimants.  The  magistrates  protected  them  :  they  built  spa- 
cious hospitals,  under  different*  titles,  Ibr  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
invalids ,  the  widows ,  and  orphans.  The  emperors ,  and  the  most 
eminent  personages,  were  seen  in  these  hospitals,  examining  ttie 
patients  ^  they  assisted  the  helpless;  they  dressed  the  wounded.  This 
did  so  much  honour  to  the  new  religion,  that  Julian  the  Apostate 
introduced  this  custom  among  the  pagans.  But  the  best  things  are 
continually  perverted. 

These  reh^eats  were  found  insufficient.  Many  slaves,  proud  of  the 
liberty  they  had  just  recovered,  looked  on  them  as  prisons-,  and, 
under  various  pretexts,  wandered  about  the  country.  They  displayed 
with  art  the  scars  of  their  former  wounds ,  and  exposed  Uie  imprint- 
ed marks  of  their  chains.  They  found  thus  a  lucrative  profession  in 
begging,  which  had  been  interdicted  by  the  laws.  The  profession  did 
not  finish  with  them  :  men  of  an  untoward,  turbulent,  and  licentious 
disposition,  gladly  embraced  it.  It  spread  so  wide  that  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  were  obliged  to  institute  new  laws ;  and  individuals 
wore  allowed  to  seize  on  these  mendicants  for  their  slaves  and  per- 
petual vassals  :  a  powerful  preservative  against  this  disorder.  It  is 
observed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ,  but  ours ;  and  prevents 
that  populace  of  beggary  which  disgraces  Europe.  China  presents 
us  with  a  noble  example.  No  beggars  are  seen  loitering  in  that 
country.  AU  the  world  are  occupied,  even  to  the  blind  and  the 
lame  -,  and  only  those  who  are  inc4)able  of  labour  live  at  the  public 
expense.  What  is  done  t/iere  may  also  be  performed  here.  Instead 
of  that  hideous,  importunate,  idle ,  licentious  poverty,  as  pernicious 
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to  the  police  as  to  morality,  we  should  seettie  poverty  of  the  earlier 
ages,  humble ,  modes! ,  frugal ,  rofmst ,  industrious ,  and  laborious. 
Then ,  indeed,  the  fable  of  Plato  might  be  realised  :  Poverty  may 
be  embraced  by  the  god  of  Riches;  and  if  she  did  not  produce  the 
Y(4iq>^ious  offiquring  of  Love ,  she  would  become  the  fertile  mother 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  hagenious  parent  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
fiietiHres. 

SOLOM(»f  AND  SHEBA. 

A  RABBIN  once  UM  me  an  ingenious  invention,  which  in  the 
Tafanud  is  attributed  to  Solomon. 

The  power  of  the  monarch  had  spread  hts  wisdom  to  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  known  world.  Queen  Sheba ,  attracted  by  the  splend- 
our of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poetical  king  at  his  own  court; 
there ,  one  day  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  monarch ,  Sheba  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  in  each  hand  she  held  a 
wreath  -,  the  one  was  composed  of  natural ,  and  the  other  of  artifi- 
cial ,  flowers.  Art ,  in  the  labour  of  the  mimetic  wreath ,  had  exqui- 
sitely emulated  the  lively  hues  of  nature ;  so  that ,  at  the  distance 
it  was  held  by  the  queen  for  the  inspection  of  the  king ,  it  was  deem- 
ed impossible  for  him  to  decide ,  as  her  question  imported,  which 
wreath  was  the  production  of  nature ,  and  which  the  work  of  art. 
The  sagacious  Solomon  seemed  perplexed ;  yet  to  be  vanquished, 
though  in  a  trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman,  irritated  hi^  pride.  The 
son  of  David ,  he  who  had  written  treatises  on  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions '^  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop ,''  to  acknowledge  himself 
outwitted  by  a  woman,  with  shre(fe  of  paper  and  glazed  paintings ! 
The  honour  of  the  monarch's  reputation  for  divine  sagacity  seemed 
dimioished,  and  the  whole  Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  me- 
lancholy. At  length ,  an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the  king  -,  and 
one  it  must  be  confessed  worthy  of  the  naturalist.  Observing  a 
cluster  of  bees  hovering  about  a  window,  he  commanded  that  it 
should  be  opened  :  it  was  opened  *,  the  bees  rushed  into  the  court , 
and  alighted  immediately  on  one  of  the  wreaths ,  while  not  a  single 
one  fixed  on  the  otUer.  The  baffled  Sheba  had  one  more  reason  to 
be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  tale.  It  would  yield  an  elegant 
description,  and  a  pleasing  moral ;  that  the  bee  only  rests  on  the 
natural  beauties,  and  neyev  fxes  on  the  painted  flowers,  how- 
ever inimitably  the  colours  may  be  laid  on.  Applied  to  the  ladies, 
this  would  give  it  pungency.  In  the  "Practical  Education"  of  the 
Edgeworths ,  the  reader  will  find  a  very  ingenious  cortversalion 
founded  on  this  story. 
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Oldham  ,  in  his  ^^  Satires  upon  the  Jesuite/'  a  work  which  would 
admit  of  a  curious  commentary,  alludes  to  their  ^^  lying  legends/' 
and  the  innumerable  impositions  they  practised  on  the  credulous.  I 
quote  a  few  lines  in  which  he  has  collected  some  of  those  legendary 
miracles,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  article  Legenps,  and  the 
amours  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  detailed  in  Vol.  11.  art.  Religious 
nouyellettes. 

TeU,  bow  hletsed  Fhrgin  to  come  down  was  teoi. 

Like  pla  j-hoQM  poq^  descending  in  machine , 

How  sbe  writ  biUet  doux  and  love^dueourse , 

Made  assignations  ,  visits  ^  and  amours ; 

How  hosts  distrost,  her  smock  for  Conner  wore , 

Which  vanqoished  foes! 

— —  how^A  in  conTenticles  met. 

And  mackerel  were  with  hak  of  doctrine  caught : 

How  cattle  have  jndicions  hearers  been !-» 

How  consecrated  hives  with  bells  were  bnng. 

And  bees  kept  mass  ,  and  holy  anthems  sung/ 

How  pSgs  to  th*  rosary  kneeFd ,  and  sheep  were  taoght 

To  bleat  Te  Deum  and  Hagiuficat  ; 

l^wnfiy-Jlap ,  of  chvrch*censure  houses  rid  , 

Of  insects,  which  at  awse  ^Jfryor  died. 

How  ferrying  cowls  religious  pilgrims  bore 

0*er  waves,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar^ 

How  zealous  crab  the  sacred  image  bore , 

And  swam  a  catholic  to  the  distant  shore. 

With  shams  like  these  the  giddy  ront  mislead , 

Their  folly  and  theur  superstition  feed. 

All  these  are  allusions  to  the  extravagant  fictions  in  ^^  the  Golden 
Legend.''  Among  other  gross  impositions  to  deceive  the  mob ,  Old- 
ham Ukewise  attacks  them  for  certain  publications  on  topics  not 
less  singular.  The  tales  he  has  recounted,  Oldham  says,  are  only 
baits  for  children ,  like  toys  at  a  fair ;  but  they  have  their  profounder 
and  higher  matters  for  the  learned  and  the  inquisitive.  He  goes 

on  :  — 

• 

One  undertakes  by  scales  of  miles  to  tell 
The  bounds ,  dimensions ,  and  extent  of  hbll  ^ 
How  many  German  leagues  that  realm  contains ! 
How  many  chaldrons  Hell  each  year  expends 
In  coals  for  roasting  Hugouots  and  friends! 
Another  frights  the  rout  with  useful  stories 
Of  wild  Chimeras,  limbos,  vuegatoribs 
Where  bloated  souls  in  smoky  durance  hung 
Like  a  Westphalia  gammon  or  neat's  tongue, 
To  be  redeemed  with  masses  and  a  soog. 

Satirk  it. 
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ThereadarsofOldhain,  for  Oldham  must  ever  have  readers  among 
Ibe  curious  in  our  poetry,  hate  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
pompous  edition  of  a  Captain  Thompson ,  v^hich  illustrates  none  of 
his  aHusions.  In  (he  above  lines  Oldham  alludes  to  some  singular 
works. 

Treatises  and  topographical  description  of  hell,  purgatorv, 
and  even  heaven,  vrere  once  the  favourite  researches  among 
coiain  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church ,  v^ho  exhausted 
their  ink-horns  in  building  up  a  Hell  to  their  own  taste ,  or  for  their 
partieular  purpose.  We  have  a  treatise  of  Cardinal  BeUarmin ,  a 
Jesuit ,  on  Purgatory ;  he  seems  to  have  the  science  of  a  surveyor, 
among  all  the  secret  tracks  and  the  formidable  dtivisions  of  ^'  the 
bottomless  pit.'^ 

Bidlannin  informs  us  that  there  are  beneath  the  earth  four  different 
places ,  or  a  profound  place  dlTided  into  four  parts.  The  deepest  of 
these  places  is  ^eZ/,-  it  contains  all  the  souls  of  the  damned ,  where 
win  be  also  their  bodies  after  the  resurrection ,  and  likewise  all  the 
demoi6.  The  place  nearest  BeU  is  Purgatory,  where  souls  are 
purged,  or  rather  where  they  appease  the  anger  of  God  by  their 
sufferings.  He  says  ttiat  the  same  fire  and  the  same  torments  are 
alike  in  both  these  places ,  the  only  difference  between  Hell  and 
Purgatory  consisting  in  their  duration.  Next  to  Purgatory  is  the 
Umbo  of  those  infants  who  die  without  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment ;  and  the  fourth  place  is  the  limbo  of  the  Fathers;  that  is  to 
say,  of  those /u^  men  who  died  Mfore  the  death  of  Christ.  But  since 
the  days  of  the  Redeemer,  this  last  divisiorf  is  empty,  like  an  apart- 
ment to  be  let.  A  later  catholic  theologist,  the  famous  Tillemont, 
condemns  all  the  illustrious  pagans  to  the  eternal  torments  of' 
HeU!  because  they  lived  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  benefited  by  the  redemption !  Speaking  of  young  Tibe- 
rius ,  who  was  compelled  to  fall  on  his  own  sword ,  Tillemont  adds , 
^^Thus  by  his  own  hand  he  ended  his  miserable  life,  to  begin 
another,  the  misery  (^  which  ^'inll  ne\fer  end !  '*  Yet  history 
records  nothing  bad  of  this  prince.  Jortin  observes  that  he  added 
this  re/lection  in  his  later  edition ,  so  that  the  good  man  as  he  grew 
older  grew  more  uncharitable  in  his  religious  notions.  It  is  in  this 
manner  too  that  the  Benedictine  editor  of  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
the  illustrious  pagans.  This  Father,  after  highly  applauding  Socrates, 
and  a  few  more  who  resembled  him,  inclines  to  ttiink  that  they  are 
not  fixed  in  Hell.  But  the  Benedictine  editor  takes  great  pains  to 
clear  the  good  father  from  the  shameAil  imputation  of  supposing 
Ihat  a  virtuous  pagan  might  be  saued  as  well  as  a  Benedictine 
monk!  For  a  curious  specimen  of  this  odium  theologicum ,  see 
the  «^  Censure '  of  the  Sorbonne  on  Marmonters  Belisarius. 
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The  adverse  party,  who  were  rither  phlloscq^rs  or  refonnerr, 
received  all  such  informaUon  with  great  suspicioD.  Anthony  Cornel- 
llus ,  a  lawyer  in  the  IGth  century,  wrote  a  small  tract,  which  was  so 
effectually  suppressed,  aa  a  monster  of  atheism,  that  a  copy  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  curious.  This  author  ridiculed 
the  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine  of  irtfaju  damnation ,  and  was  in- 
stantly decried  as  an  atheist,  and  the  printer  prosecuted  to  his  rain! 
Caelius  Secundus  Curio,  a  noUe  Italian,  published  a  treatise  De 
AmpUtudine  bead  regni  Dei,  to  prove  that  Heaven  has  more 
inhabitants  than  Hell,  or  in  his  own  phrase  that  the  elect  are  more 
numerous  than  the  reprobate.  However  we  may  incline  to  smile  at 
these  works ,  their  design  was  benevolent.  They  were  the  first  streaks 
of  the  morning  light  of  the  Reformation.  Even  such  works  assisted 
mankind  to  examine  more  closely,  and  hold  in  greater  contempt,  the 
extravagant  ad  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  domineering  pajnsticai 
church. 

THE  ABSENT  MAN. 

Thb  character  of  Bruy^re's  Absent  Man  has  been  translated  in  the 
Spectator,  and  exhibited  on  the  theatre.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  flctr- 
tious  character,  or  one  highly  cdoured.  It  was  well  known,  howe- 
ver, to  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  Count  de  Brancas.  llie  pre- 
sent anecdotes  concerning  the  same  person  have  been  unknown  to, 
or  forgotten  by,  Bruy^re;  and  are  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  9s 
those  which  characterize  MerudSbs ,  or  the  Absent  Man. 

The  count  was  readinfg  by  the  fireside,  but  Heaven  knows  wifli 
what  degree  of  attention,  when  the  nurse  brought  Mm  his  mfant 
child.  He  throws  down  the  f)ook  -,  be  takes  the  child  in  his  arms.  He 
was  playing  with  her,  when  an'  important  vfeiter  was  announced. 
Having  forgot  he  had  quitted  h%  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  he 
hekl  in  his  hands ,  he  hastily  flung  the  squalling  innocent  on  the 
table. 

The  count  was  walking  in  the  street ,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Rocher 
foucault  crossed  the  way  lo  speak  to  him. — '^ God  bless  thee,  poor 
man ! ''  exclaimed  the  count.  Rochefoucault  smiled ,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  address  him  :— "  Is  it  not  enough ,"  cried  the  count ,  inter- 
rupting him ,  and  somewhat  in  a  passion ,  ^^  is  it  not  enough  that  I 
have  said,  at  first,  I  have  nothing  for  you?  Such  lazy  vagranis  as 
you  hinder  a  gentleman  from  walking  the  streets.''  Rochefoucault 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh ,  and  awakening  the  Absent  Man  from  his 
leQiargy,  he  was  not  a  littte  surprised ,  himsdf ,  that  he  should  have 
taken  his  firiend  for  an  importunate  mendicant!  La  Fontaine  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  one  of  the  most  absent  men )  and  Fureti^ 
relates  a  most  singular  instance  of  this  absence  of  mind.  La  Fontahie 
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attended  the  fNirial  of  one  of  his  fKencte,  and  some  lime  afterwards 
be  eaHed  to  tisit  hhn.  At  first  he  was  shocked  at  (he  information  of 
bis death;  fmt  recovering  from  his* surprise ,  obsenred— ^^ True ! 
IVue!  I  recoUeel  I  went  to  his  fhneral.'' 

WAX-WORK. 

We  have  heard  of  many  curitras  deoeptioiis  occasioned  by  the 
imitative  powers  of  wax-work.  A  series  of  anatomical  sculptures  in 
eokmred  wax  waa  projected  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  under 
(he  directioa  of  Fontana.  Twenty  apartments  have  been  filled  with 
Uioee  curious  imitaticms.  They  represent  in  every  possible  detail , 
9m1  in  each  successive  stage  ctf  denudation ,  Ihe  organs  of  sense  and 
reproduction;  the  muscular,  the  vascular,  fhe  nervous,  and  the 
bony  system.  They  imitate  equally  well  the  form ,  and  more  exacUy 
(he  colouring  of  nature  than  injected  preparatlOBS ;  and  they  have 
beeaeni|^3red  to  perpetuate  many  transieBt  phenomena  of  disease, 
of  wbieb  no  other  art  could  have  made  so  lively  a  record. 

There  is  a  qiedes  of  wax-work,  which,  though  it  can  hardly 
daim  ttw  honours  of  the  fine  arts,  la  adapted  to  afford  much  plea- 
sure. I  mean  figures  of  wax,  wych  may  be  uMNleHed  w|th  great 
truth  of  character. 

Iftoiage  has  noticed  a  work  of  this  khid.  In  the  year  1675,  the 
Duke  de  Maine  received  a  gilt  cabinet,  about  the  size  of  a  moderate 
table.  On  the  door  was  hiscribed  ^^  The  Apartment  (^  Wit:'  The 
inside  exhibited  an  alcove  and  a  long  gallery.  In  an  arm-chair  was 
sealed  the  figure  of  the  duke  himself  composed  of  wax,  tberesem- 
blauce  the  most  perfect  imaginable.  On  one  side  stood  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucault ,  to  whon  he  presented  a  paper  of  verses  for  his 
examination.  M.  deMardHac,  and  Bossuet  Bishop  of  Meaux,  were 
standing  near  the  armH^hair.  In  the  alcove,  MacHime  de  Thianges 
andHadamedebiFayettetet  retired,  reading  a  book.  Boileau,  the 
satirist,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  gaUery,  hindering  seven  or  eight 
bad  poets  from  entering.  Near  Bdleau  stood  Racine ,  who  seemed 
to  beckon  to  La  Fontaine  to  come  forwards.  AH  these  figures  were 
f6nned  of  wax  \  and  this  philosophiccd  baby-house,  interesting  for 
the  personages  it  imitated,  might  induce  a  wish  in  some  philoso* 
phers  to  play  once  more  vntfa  one. 

There  was  tel^  an  old  canon  at  Cologne  who  made  a  collection 
of  small  wax  models  of  characteristic  figures,  such  as  personifications 
of  Misery,  in  a  haggard  old  man  with  a  scanty  crust  and  a  brown 
jug  before  him ;  or  of  Avarice ,  in  a  keen-4ooking  Jew  miser  count- 
ing his  goM ,  which  were  done  with  such  a  spirit  and  reality  that  a 
Flemiab  painter,  a  Hogarth  or  Wilkie,  could  hardly  have  worked 
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up  ibe  feeling  of  the  figure  more  iropresBifely.  ^^AH  these  were 
done  with  a  truth  and  expression  which  I  could  not  hare  imagined 
the  wax  capable  of  exhiUting/!  says  the  lively  writer  of  ^^An  Autumn 
near  the  Rhine/'  There  is  something  very  infkntine  hi  this  taste ; 
but  I  lament  that  it  is  yery  rarely  gratified  by  such  close  copiers  o€ 
nature  as  was  this  old  canon  of  Cologne. 

PASQUIN  AND  MARFORIO. 

All  the  world  have  heard  of  these  statues :  they  have  served  as 
vehicles  for  the  keenest  satire  in  a  land  of  the  most  uncontrolled 
despotism.  The  statue  qfPasguin  (fh>m  whence  the  word  pasgui-- 
node)  and  that  of  Marforio  are  placed  in  Rome  in  two  difliereDt 
quarters.  Marforio  is  an  ancient  statue  of  Mars  found  in  the  Fo- 
rum^ which  the  peq)le  have  corrupted  into  Marforio.  Pasquin 
is  a  marble  statue,  greatly  mutilated ,  supposed  to  be  the  figure  or 
a  gladiator.  To  one  or  other  of  these  statues ,  during  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  night  y  are  affixed  those  satires  or  lampoons  which  the 
authors  wish  should  be  dispersed  about  Rome  without  any  danger 
to  themselves.  When  Marforio  is  attacked,  Pasquin  comes  to  his 
succour^  and  when  Pasquin  is  the  sufferer,  he  finds  in  Marforio 
a  constan\  defender.  Thus ,  by  a  thrust  and  a  parry,  the  most  serious 
matters  are  disclosed  :  and  the  most  illustrious  personages  are  at- 
tacked by  their  enemies,  and  defended  by  their  fHends. 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  gives  thefoUowing  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  statue  of  Pasquin : — 

A  satirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome ,  and  whose  name  was  Pas-' 
quin,  amused  himself  by  severe  raillery,  liberally  bestowed  on  those 
who  passed  by  his  shop ;  which  in  time  became  the  lounge  of  the 
newsmongers.  The  tailor  had  precisely  the  ialents  to  head  a  regi- 
ment of  satirical  wits;  and  had  he  had  time  to  publish y  he  would 
have  been  the  Peter  Pindar  df  his  day  \  but  his  genius  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  rest  crosslegged  on  his  shopboard.  When  any  lam- 
poons or  amusing  bon-mots  were  current  at  Rome ,  they  were 
usually  called ,  flrom  his  shop ,  pasquinades.  After  his  death  this 
statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator  was  found  under  the  pavement  of  his 
shop.  It  was  soon  set  up,  and  by  universal  consent  was  inscribed 
with  his  name*,  and  they  still  attempt  to  raise  him  (h)m  the  dead, 
and  keep  the  caustic  tailor  alive ,  in  the  marble  gladiator  of  wit. 

There  is  a  very  rare  work,  with  this  title: — ^^Pasquillorum, 
Tomi  Duo.''  The  first  containing  the  verse,  and  the  second  the  prose 
pasquinades,  published  at  Basle,  1544.  The  rarity  of  this  collection 
of  satirical  pieces  is  entirely  owing  to  the  arts  of  suppression  prac- 
iised  by  the  papal  government.  Sallengre ,  in  his  literary  Me-» 
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Bioirs,  has  glfen  an  account  of  this  work;  his  own  c(q)y  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Daniel  Heuisius,  who,  in  two  verses  written  in 
his  iiand ,  describes  its  rarity  and  the  price  it  cost« 

Roma  meoft  fratres  igni  dedit,  anica  Plicsnix 
^iTO  y  aurois^d  TWiio  coaluiD  Hcmiio. 

"  Rome  gaye  mj  brothers  to  the  flames ,  bat  I  surriye  a  solitary  Phoenix. 
Hdnsiiis  boii|^t  me  for  a  hundred  golden  dacata.** 

This  coUection  contains  a  great  number  of  pieces  composed  at 
different  times,  against  the  popes,  cardinals,  etc.  They  are  not 
indeed  materials  for  the  historian ,  and  they  must  be  taken  with 
grains  of  allowance.  We  find  sarcastic  epigrams  on  Leo  X.,  and  the 
iniiunons  Lucrelia  of  Alexander  YI.  :  eyen  the  cArrupt  Romans  of 
the  day  were  capaUe  of  expres^g  themselves  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  Of  Alexander  YI.  we  have  an  iq[K>iogy  for  his  conduct. 

Tendit  Alexander  dares,  altaria ,  Qmstam  , 
Emerat  iUe  prnu ,  vendere  jure  potest. 

^  Alexander  seUt  the  ^eys ,  the  altars  ,  and  Christ; 
As  he  bought  them  first,  he  had  a  right  to  sell  them/** 

On  Lucretia  : — 

Hoc  tnmnlo  dormit  Lecretia  nomine ,  sed  re 
Thais  J  Alexandri  filia ,  sponsa,  nnms ! 

"  Beneath  this  stone  sleeps  Lncretia  by  name,  but  by  nature  Tliais^  the 
Jaoghter,  the  wife ,  and  the  daughter-in-law  (rf  Alexander  I  ** 

Leo  X.  was  a  fk^quent  butt  for  the  arrows  of  Pasqutn : — 

Sacra  snb  extremi,  si  forte  reqoirilis,  horA 
Dir  Leo  noa  potnit  smnere  ;  reodiderat. 

'*  DbyoQ  ask  why  Leo  did  not  take  the  saorament  on  his  deathbed  ? — How 
cooldhePHehadsolditl" 

Many  of  these  sathrical  touches  depend  on  puns.  Urban  YII.,  one 
of  ttie  Barberini  family,  pillaged  the  pantheon  of  brass  to  make 
eannon,  on  which  occasion  Pasquin  was  made  to  say  : — 

Qaod  oon  fecenmt  Barhari  RonuB ,  fecit  Barberini^ 

On  Clement  YII.,  whose  death  was  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
prescriptions  of  his  physician  : 

Cortins  occidit  Clementem,  Cortios  auro 
Bonandns,  per  qaem  poblica  parta  sains. 

"  Dr.  Cnrlius  has  killed  the  pope  bj  his  remedies  ^  he  ought  to  be  remu-i 
oersted  as  a  man  who  has  cured  the  state," 
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The  foHowing ,  on  Paul  III.>  are  singular  conceptions  : — 

Papa  Madnamim  caput  eit,  coma  tnrba  Nepotnm : 
Penea  cade  caput ,  Oesaries  periiL 

<*  The  pope  is  the  head  of  Medusa;  the  horrid  tresses  are  his  nephews; 
PerseiM,  cut  off  the  head ,  and  then  we  shall  be  rid  of  these  serpent-locks." 

Another  is  sarcastic — 

• 

Vt  canerent  data  moHa  oUm  sinit  Tatibns  ara : 
Ut  taceam ,  qnaatom  ta  mihi,  Panla ,  dahit? 

'<  Heretofore  money  was  given  to  poets  that  thej  might  siog  :  how  much 
will  you  give  me ,  Pjiul ,  to  be  silent  P  ** 

This  collection  contains,  among  other  classes ,  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  which  hare  been  applied  to  the  coivt  of  Rome;  to  dif- 
ferent nations  and  persons  \  and  one  of  "  Sortes  Kirgiliarue  per 
Pasquillum  coUectoe^'' — passages  from  VirgU  frequently  happily 
applied  ;  and  those  who  are  curious  in  the  history  of  those  times 
will  find  this  portion  interesting.  The  work  itself  is  not  quite  so 
rare  as  Daniel  Heinsius  imagined ;  the  price  might  now  reach  from 
five  to  ten  guineas. 

These  satirical  statues  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town ,  so 
that  there  is  always  sufficient  time  to  make  Marforio  reply  to  the 
gibes  and  Jeers  of  Pasquin  in  walking  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
are  an  ingenious  substitute  for  publishing  (o  the  world ,  what  no 
Roman  newspaper  would  dare  to  print. 

FEMALE  BEAUTY  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth ;  and  those  of  ttie  Indies 
paint  ttiem  red.  The  pearl  of  teeth  must  be  dyed  black  to  be  beau- 
tiful in  Guzerat.  In  Greenland  the  wopen  colour  their  faces  with 
blue  and  yellow.  Howeyer  fresh  the  complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may 
be  y  she  would  ttiink  herself  very  ugly  if  she  was  not  plastered  over 
with  paint.  The  Chinese  must  have  their  feet  as  diminutive  as  those 
of  the  she-goats  \  and  to  render  them  thus,  their  youth  is  passed  in 
tortures.  In  ancient*  Persia  an  aquiline  nose  was  oflen  thought 
worUiy  of  Uie  crown  \  and  if  there  was  any  competition  between 
two  princes,  the  people  generally  went  by  this  criterion  of  mi^jesty. 
In  some  countries ,  the  mothers  break  the  noses  of  their  children ; 
and  in  others  press  the  head  between  two  boards ,  that  it  may  be- 
come square.  The  modern  Persians  have  a  strong  aversion  to  red 
hair  :  the  Turks ,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  admirers  of  it.  The 
female  Hottentot  receives  from  Uie  hand  of  her  lover,  not  silks  nor 
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HfTeatiis  of  flowers ,  but  warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe,  to  dress  herself 
^ifl)  eoriable  ornaments. 

In  China  small  round  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the  girls  are  continually 
ptacking  their  eye-brows ,  that  they  may  be  thin  and  long.  The 
Turkish  women  dip  a  gold  brush  in  the  tincture  of  a  black  drug , 
which  they  pass  over  their  eye-brows.  It  is  too  visible  by  day,  but 
looks  shining  by  night.  They  tinge  their  nails  with  a  rose  colour. 
An  African  beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  large  flat 
qose ,  and  a  skin  beautifully  black.  The  Emperor  of  Monomotapa 
wonld  not  change  his  amiable  negress  for  the  most  briUiant  Euro- 
*  pean  beauty. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us  perfectly  unnecessary. 
The  Peruvians ,  however,  think  otherwise  ^  and  they  hang  on  it  a 
'  weighty  ring ,  the  thickness  of  which  is  proportioned  by  the  rank 
of  Uieir  husbands.  The  custom  of  boring  it ,  as  our  ladies  do  their 
ears ,  is  very  common  in  several  nations.  Through  the  perforation 
are  hung  various  materials  ^  such  as  green  crystal ,  gold ,  stones ,  a 
single  and  sometimes  a  great  number  of  gold  rings.  This  is  rather 
troublesome  to  them  in  blowing  their  noses  ^  and  the  fact  is,  as  some 
have  informed  us ,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never  perform  this  very 
useful  qperation. 
The  female  head-dress  is  carried  iti  ^onie  countries  to  singular. 
j  extravagance.  The  Chinese  Mr  carries  on  her  h«ad  the  figure  of  a 
'  certain  bird.  This  bird  is  composed  of  copper  or  of  gold,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person  -,  the  wings  spread  out,  faU  over  the 
front  of  the  head-dress ,  and  conceal  the  temples.  The  tail ,  long 
and  open,  fomis  a  beautif\il  tuft  of  feathers.  The  beak  covers  the 
top  of  the  nose  ;  the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  artificial 
animal  by  a  spring ,  that  it  may  the  more  freely  play ,  and  tremble 
'  at  the  slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantses  is  far  more  ridiculous  than  the 

aJbove.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board ,  rather  longer  than 

a  foot,  and  about  six  inches  broad;  with  this  .they  cover  their  hair, 

and  seal  it  vrith  wax.  They  cannot  lie  down ,  or  lean ,  without  keep* 

I  ing  the  neck  straight*,  and  the  country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not 

I  uncommon  to  find  them  with  their  head-dress  entangled  in  the  trees. 

I  Whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the  fire  in 

'  melting  the  wax;  but  this  combing  is  only  performed  once  or  twice 

a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear  caps  or  bonnets,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high,  composed  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  They  then 
gradually  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  grease ,  which  mixing  with 
the  hair,  fastens  these  bonnets  for  their  lives. 
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MODERN  PLATONISM. 

Erasmus  in  his  Age  of  Religious  Reyolution  expressed  an  alarm  , 
^hich  in  some  shape  has  been  since  realized.  He  strangely,  yet 
acutely  observes,  that  ^'  /iWamre  began  to  make  a  great  and  hai^y 
progress^  but,''  he  adds,  ^^I  fear  two  things — that  the  study  of 
Hebrew  will  promote  Judaism ,  and  the  study  of  philology  will 
revive  paganism.''  He  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Adage%, 
c.  189 ,  as  Jortin  observes.  Blackwell ,  in  his  curious  Life  of  Ho- 
mer, afler  showing  that  the  ancient  oracles  were  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  votaries  of  the  god  of  Delphi  had  their 
failh  confirmed  by  the  oracle's  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try, parentage ,  and  fortunes  of  the  suppliant ,  and  many  predictkins 
verified  *,  that  besides  all  this ,  the  oracles  that  have  reached  us  dis- 
cover a  wide  knowledge  of  every  thing  relating  to  Greece^ — tliis 
learned  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  knowledge  that  he  thinks 
has  something  divine  in  it :  it  was  a  knowledge  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  t^reece  but  among  the  Oracles.  He  would  account  for  ihis  phe- 
nomenon ,  by  supposing  there  existed  a  succession  of  learned  men 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  He  says ,  ^'Either  we  must  admit  the  know- 
ledge of  the  priests ,  or  turn  concerts  to  the  ancients,  and  believe 
in  the  omniscience  of  Apollo ,  which  in  this  age  I  know  nobody 
in  hazard  of.''  Yet  to  the  astonishment  of  this  writer,  were  he  now 
living ,  he  would  have  witnessed  this  incredible  fact !  Even  Erasmus 
himself  might  have  wondered. 

We  discover  the  origin  of  modern  platonism  ,  as  it  may  be 
distinguished ,  among  the  Italians.  About  the  middle  of  the  filleenlh 
century ,  some  time  before  the  Turks  had  become  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  great  number  of  philosophers  flouri^ed.  Gemisthus 
Pletho  was  one  distinguished  by  his  genius,  his  erudition,  and 
his  fervent  passion  for  platonism.  Mr.  Roscoe  notices  Pletho  : 
^^  His  discourses  had  so  powerful  an  e(Tect  upon  Cosmo  de  Medici , 
who  was  his  constant  auditor,  that  be  established  an  academy  at 
Florence,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating  this  new  and  more 
elevated  species  of  philosophy."  The  learned  MarsiUo  Ficino  trans- 
lated Plotinus ,  that  great  archimage  of  platonic  mysUcism.  Such  j 
were  Pletho's  eminent  abilities ,  that  in  his  old  age  those  whom  hi& 
novel  system  had  greatly  irritated  either  feared  or  respected  him. 
He  had  scarcely  breathed  his  last  when  they  began  to  abuse  Plato 
and  our  Pletho.  The  following  account  is  written  by  George  of  Trc 
bizond. 

''Lately  has  risen  amongst  us  a  second  Mahomet :  and  this  se- 
cond ,  if  we  do  not  take  care ,  will  exceed  in  greatness  the  first,  by  | 
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the  dreidfiil  eonseqaenceg  of  his  wicked  doetrine,  as  the  first  has 
exceeded  Plato.  A  disciple  and  riral  of  ^  philosophy  in  philoso* 
phy,  in  eloquence,  and  in  scienc^  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  P^<qM>nnese.  His  common  name  was  Gemisthus,  but  he  assu- 
med that  of  Pletho.  Perhaps  Gemisthus ,  to  make  us  beUeye  more 
etfily  that  he  was  descended  firom  heaven,  and  to  engage  us  to  re* 
ceiye  more  readUy  his  dbctrine  and  his  new  law,  wished  to  change 
his  name ,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  \  of 
whom  it  is  said ,  that  at  the  time  the  name  was  changed  they  were 
called  to  the  greatest  things.  He  has  written  with  no  yuigiir  art ,  and 
with  no  common  elegance.  He  has  given  new  rules  ibr  the  conduct 
of  life ,  and  for  the  regulation  of  human  affairs^  and  at  the  same 
time  has  vomited  forth  a  great  number  of  idasphemies  against  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  so  zealous  a  [datonist  ^t  he  enlertaihed 
no  other  sentim^ito  than  those  of  Plato,  concerning  the  nature  of 
Oie  gods,  souls ,  sacrifices ,  etc.  I  have  heard  him  myself,  when  we 
were  together  at  Florence,  say,  that  in  a  few  years  aH  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  would  embrace  with  one  common  consent ,  and  with  one 
mind ,  a  single  and  simple  rdigion ,  at  the  first  instructions  which 
should  be  given  by  a  single  preaching.  And  when  I  asked  him  if  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ,  or  that  of  Mahomet  ?  he  an- 
swered, ^Neither  one  nor  the  others  but  a  third,  wMch}wfll  not  greatly 
Uttet  from  paganism.'  These  words  I  heard  with  so  much  indig- 
nation ,  that  since  that  time  I  have  always  hated  him  :  I  look  upon 
Hm  as  a  dangerous  viper;  and  I  cannot  think  of  him  without  ab- 
horrence." 

The  pious  writer  might  have  been  satisfied  to  have  bestowed  a 
snile  of  pity  or  contempt. 

When  Pletho  died  f^  of  years  and  honours,  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  c<^ected  all  its  venom.  This  circumstance  seems  to  prove 
that  his  abilities  must  have  been  great  indeed  to  have  k^t  such 
crowds  silent.  Several  catholic  writers  lament  that  his  book  was 
burnt ,  and  regret  the  loss  of  Pletho's  work ;  which ,  they  say,  was 
not  designed  to  subvert  the  Christian  religion ,  but  only  to  unfold 
the  system  of  Plato,  and  to  cc^ect  what  he  and  other  philosophers 
had  written  on  religim  and  politics. 

or  his  religious  scheme ,  the  reader  may  judge  by  this  summury 
account.  The  general  title  of  the  volume  ran  thus  :  ^'This  book 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  aU 
men  must  observe  in  ihdr  public  and  private  stations ,  to  live  toge- 
Iher  in  the  most  perfect ,  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  happy 
manfler."  The  whole  wie  divided  into  ttiree  books.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  where  paganism  was  openly  indicated  are  reported  by 
Gcnnadius ,  whq  condemned  it  to  the  flames ,  but  w^  has  not 
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thought  proper  (o  enter  into  the  manner  of  his  arguments.  The 
extravagance  of  this  new  legislator  appeared  above  all,  in  the  arti- 
cles which  concerned  religion|He  acknowledges  a  phnrality  of  go<ls  : 
some  superior,  whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens;  and  the  others 
inferior,  on  this  side  the  heavens.  The  first  existing  from  the  remo- 
test antiquity  \  the  others  younger,  and  of  different  ages.  He  gave 
a  king  to  all  these  gods ;  and  he  called  him  zets,  or  Jupiter;  as 
the  pagans  named  this  power  formerly.  According  to  him,  the 
stars  had  a  soul;  the  demons  were  not  malignant  spirits;  and  the 
world  was  eternal.  He  established  polygamy,  and  was  even  inclined 
to  a  community  of  women.  All  his  work  was  filled  with  such  reve- 
ries, and  with  not  a  few  impieties,  which  my  pious  author  has  not 
ventured  to  give. 

What  were  the  intentions  of  Pletho?  If  the  work  was  only  an 
arranged  system  of  paganism ,  or  the  platonic  philosophy,  it  might 
have  been  an  innocent,  if  not  a  curious  volume.  He  was  learned 
and  humane ,  and  had  not  passed  his  life  entirely  in  the  solitary 
recesses  of  his  study. 

To  strain  human  curiosity  to  the  atmost  limits  of  human  credi- 
bility, a  modern  Pletho  has  arisen  in  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor ^  who, 
consonant  to  the  platonic  phUosophy,  in  the  present  day  reHgiously 
professes  polytheism!  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  i)e  it 
recorded ,  were  published  many  volumes ,  in  which  the  author  affects 
to  avow  himself  a  zealous  Platonist ,  and  asserts  that  he  can  prove 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  ^  a  bastardized  and  barbarous  Plato- 
nism ! ''  The  divinities  of  Plato  are  the  divinities  to  be  adored ,  and 
we  are  to  be  taught  to  call  God ,  Jupiter ;  the  Virgin ,  Venus ;  and 
Christ ,  Cupid !  The  Iliad  of  Homer  allegorised ,  is  converted  into 
a  Greek  bible  of  the  arcana  of  nature !  Extraordinary  as  this  literary 
lunacy  may  appear,  we  must  oI>serve ,  that  it  stands  not  singular 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind«  The  Florentine 
academy,  which  Cosmo  founded ,  had ,  no  doubt ,  some  classical 
enthusiasts;  but ,  who  perhaps ,  according  to  the  political  character 
of  their  country,  were  prudent  and  reserved.  The  platonic  ftiror, 
however,  appears  to  have  reached  other  counhies.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII  a  scholar  named  Hemon  de  la  Fosse ,  a  native  of  Abbe-  | 
viUe ,  by  continually  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  became 
mad  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
religion  of  such  great  geniuses  as  Homer,  Qcero ,  and  Virgil  was  | 
a  false  one.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1503,  being  at  church,  he  { 
suddenly  snatched  the  host  from  the  hands  of  the  priest ,  at  the 
moment  it  was  raised,  exclaiming;  "What!  always  this  folly?" 
He  was  immediately  seized.  In  the  hope  that  he  would  abjure  his 
extravagant  errors,  they  delayed  his  punishment;  but  no  exhortation 
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nor  intreaties  availed.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  tliat  Jupiter  was 
the  soTereign  God  of  the  universe ,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
paradise  than  the  Elysian  fields.  He  was  burnt  alive ,  after  having 
first  had  his  tongue  pierced ,  and  his  hand  cut  off.  Thus  perished  an 
anient  and  learned  youth ,  who  ought  only  to  have  been  condemned 
»  a  Becflandte. 

Dr.  More ,  the  most  rational  of  our  mddern'Platontsts,  abounds, 
however,  with  the  most  extravagant  reveries,  and  was  inflated  with 
^otism  and  enthusiasm,  as  much  a^  any  of  his  mystic  predecessors. 
He  conceived  that  he  communed  with  the  iMvlnity  itself!  that  he  had 
been  shot  as  a  fiery  dart  into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  he  had  hit 
the  mark.  He  carried  his  self-conceit  to  such  extravagance ,  that  he 
thought  his  urine  smelt  like  violets ,  and  his  body  in  the  spring  sea- 
son had  a  sweet  odour;  a  perfection  peculiar  to  himself.  These  vision- 
aries indulge  the  most  fanciful  vanity. 

Ttic  "  sweet  odours,"  and  that  of  "  the  violets,"  might,  howe- 
ver have  been  real — for  they  mark  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease  of 
diabetes,  as  appears  in  a  medical  tract  by  the  ekler  Dr.  Latham. 

ANECDOTES  OF  FASHION. 

A  VOLUME  on  this  subject  might  be  made  very  curious  and  enter- 
taining, lor  our  ancestors  were  not  less  vacillating,  and  perhaps 
more  capriciously  grotesque,  though  with  infinitely  less  taste  than  ' 
the  present  generation.  Were  a  philosopher  and  an  artist ,  as  well  as 
an  antiquary,  to  compose  such  a  work ,  much  diversified  entertain^  , 
ment ,  and  some  curious  investigation  of  Uie  progress  of  the  arts 
and  taste,  would  doubtless  be  the  result ;  the  subject  otherwise  a[>- 
pears  of  trifling  value ;  the  very  farthing  pieces  of  history. 

The  origin  of  many  fashions  was  in  ttie  endeavour  to  conceal  . 
some  deformity  of  the  inventor  :  hence  the  cushions,  ruSs,  hoops, 
and  other  monstrous  devices.  If  a  reigning  beauty  chanced  to  have 
an  unequal  hip,  those  who  had  very  handsome  hips  wouM  load  them 
with  that  false  rump  which  the  other  was  compelled  by  the  unkind- 
ness  of  nature  to  substitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  this  manner 
ingeniously  covered  a  wen  on  her  neck.  Full-bottomed  wigs  were 
invented  by  a  French  barber,  one  Duviller,  whose  name  they  per- 
petuated, for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  elevation  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  Dauphin.  Charles  YII.  of  France  introduced  long  coats  to 
hide  his  ill-made  legs.  Shoes  with  very  long  points,  full  two  feet  in 
length  ,  were  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to 
conceal  a  large  excrescence  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I. 
was  oUiged  to  wear  his  hair  short ,  owing  to  a  wound  he  received 
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in  the  head ,  il  became  a  prerailihg  ftohion  at  court.  Others ,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  flashions  to  set  off  their  peculiar  beauties ;  as 
Isabella  of  Bayaria,  remarkable  for  her  gallantry,  and  the  foimess 
of  her  comi^exion ,  introduced  the  fashion  of  leading  the  shoulden 
and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

Fashions  haye  firequently  originated  firom  circumstances  as  silly 
as  the  fbllowing  one.  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  wife  of 
ttie  Archduke  Albert ,  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  tiU  Ostend  was 
taken ;  thisiriege,  unluckily  for  her  comfort,  lasted  three  years ;  and 
the  supposed  colour  of  ttie  archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to  a  flMh- 
•  ionable  colour ,  hence  called  risabeau,  or  the  Isabella;  a  kind  of 
vrhitish-yellowHlingy.  Sometimes  they  originatein  some  temporary 
event :  as  after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk ,  where  the  allieEr  wore  laq^e 
cravats ,  by  which  ttie  French  (Irequently  seized  hoM  of  them ,  a 
circumstance  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Louis  XIV.,  cravats  were 
called  Steenkirks;  and  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies ,  wigs  received 
that  denomination. 

The  court,  in  all  ages  (md  in  every  country,  are  the  modellers 
of  fashions ;  so  that  aU  the  ridicule ,  of  which  these  are  so  suscep- 
tible ,  must  fall  on  them  ,^  and  not  upon  their  servile  imitators  the 
citizens.  This  complaint  is  made  even  so  far  back  as  in  1586 ,  by 
JeaA  des  Caures,  an  old  French  moralist,  who,  in  declaiming 
against  the  ftishions  of  his  day,  notices  one,  of  the  ladies  carrying 
mirrors  fixed  to  their  waists,  which  seemed  to  employ  Oieir  eyes 
in  perpetual  activity.  From  this  mode  will  result ,  according  to  ho- 
nest Des  Caures ,  their  eternal  damnation.  '^  Alas!  (he  exclaims)  in 
what  an  age  do  we  live  :  to  s^  such  depravity  which  we  see ,  that 
induces  them  even  to  bring  into  church  these  scandalous  mirrors 
hanging  about  their  waists/  Let  aU  histories  divine ,  human ,  and 
profone ,  be  consulted ;  never  will  it  f>e  found  that  these  objects  of 
vanity  were  ever  thus  brought  into  public  by  the  most  meretricious 
of  the  sex.  It  is  true ,  at  present  none  but  the  ladies  of  the  court 
venture  to  wear  them  ^  but  long  it  will  not  be  before  ei^ry  citizen's 
daughter  and  ererj  female  servant,  will  have  them ! ''  Such  in 
all  times  has  been  the  rise  and  decline  of  fashion  ^  and  the  absurd 
mimickry  of  the  citizens,  even  of  the  lowest  classes,  to  their  very 
ruin,  in  straining  to  rival  the  newest  fashion ,  has  mortified  and 
galled  the  courtier. 

On  this  subject  old  Camden ,  in  his  Remains ,  relates  a  story  of  a 
trick  played  off  on  a  citizen,  which  I  give  in  the  plainness  of  his  own 
venerable  style.  ^*  Sir  Philip  Calthrop  purged  John  Drakes  the 
shoemaker  of  Norwich,  in  ttie  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  of  the 
proud  humour  which  our  people  has^e  to  be  cfthe  gentlemen's 
cut.  This  knight  f>ought  on  a  time  as  much  fine  French  tawny  cloth 
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96  should  Biakc  him  a  gown ,  an4  sent  it  to  the  taylor's  to  be  made. 
John  Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town ,  coming  to  this  said  taylor's 
and  seeing  the  knight's  gown  cloth  lying  there ,  liking  it  well ,  cau- 
sed the  taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  gf  the  same  cloth  and  price  to 
the  same  intent,  and  Airther  bade  him  to  make  it  of  the  same  fa- 
shion that  the  knight  would  hasfe  his  made  of.  Not  long  after , 
the  knight  coming  to  the  tayior's  to  take  measure  of  his  gown ,  per- 
eei¥ing  the  like  ctoih  lying  there ,  asked  of  the  taylor  whose  It  was  ? 
Qiiolh  the  taylor,  it  is  John  Drakes  the  shoemaker  who  will  haTe  it 
mmde  €f  the  self -same fashion  that  youths  is  made  of!  *  Well ! 
said  the  knight,  ^  in  good  time  be  it!  I  will  haye  mine  made  9sfuU  , 
(fcuts  as  thy  shears  can  make  it.'  ^  It  shall  be  done !  '  said  the 
taykM-;  whereupon,  because  the  time  drew  near,  he  made  haste  to 
inish  ix>th  their  garments.  John  Drakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
taylor's  till  Christmas-day,  for  serving  his  customers ,  when  he 
hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown  ;  perceiving  the  same  to  be  full  of' 
cuts  began  to  swear  at  the  taylor,  for  the  making  his  gown  after 
thai  sort.  ^  I  have  done  nothing , '  cpioth  the  taylor,  ^  but  that  you 
bid  me ;  for  as  Sir  Philip  Galthrop's  garment  is ,  even  so  have  I 
made  yours! '  ^  By  my  latchet ! '  quoth  John  Drakes,  ^  I  will  never 
wear  gentlemen's  fashions  again! ' " 

Sometimes  feshions  are  cpiite  reversed  in  their  use  in  one  age 
(hMD  another.  Bags,  when  first  in  fashion  in  France,  were  only 
worn  en  deshabiUe;  in  visits  of  ceremony,  the  hair  was  tied  by  a 
riband  and  floated  over  the  shoulders ,  which  is  exactly  reversed  in 
the  present  fiBishion.  In  the  year  1735  the  men  had  no  hats  but  a 
little  chapeau  de  bras;  in  1745  they  wore  a  very  small  hat ;  in  1755 
fbey  wore  an  enormous  one ,  as  may  be  seen  in  JefTrt'y's  ciirioa^ 
''  Collection  of  Habits  in  all  ligations. ''  Old  Puttenham ,  in  ''  The 
Artof  Poesie , ''  p.  239,  on  the  present  topic  gives  some  i  urious  in- 
formation. '^  Henry  YIII.  caused  his  own  head ,  and  ail  hi&  cour- 
liers ,  to  f>e  polled,  and  his  beard  to  be  cut  short;  bffore  ihat 
time  it  vMS  thought  more  decent,  bolh  for  old  men  anri  young ,  to 
be  ail  shaven,  and  weare  long  haire,  either  rounded  or  square. 
Now  again  at  this  time  ( Elizabeth's  reign) ,  the  yount^  KiMiUenien 
of  the  court  have  taken  up  die  long  haire  trayling  an  ihcir 
dMNilders ,  and  think  this  more  decent;  for  what  respect  I  would 
be  glad  to  know. '' 

When  the  foir  sex  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  lovers  with 
beards ,  the  sight  of  a  shaved  chin  excited  feelings  of  horror  and 
aversion  \  as  Biuch  indeed  as,  in  this  less  heroic  age,  would  a 
gayant  whose  luxuriant  beard  should 

**  Stream  like  a  meteor  to  tbe  trovbled  air." 
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When  Louis  YII.,  to  ofiey  the  ii^opUonsof  his  bishopft,  cropped 
his  hair,  and  shaved  bis  heard,  Eleanor,  Us  consort,  found  him , 
mih  this  onusual  appearance ,  Terj:  riiticulous ,  and  soon  very  con- 
temptible. She  revenged  herself  as  she  tlumght  proper,  and  the 
poor  shaved  king  ot^tained  a  divorce.  She  then  married  the  Goool 
ofAi^jou ,  afterwards  our  Henry  II.  She  had  for  bet  marriage  dower 
the  rich  provinces  of  Poitou  andGuyenne^  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years  ragged  France ,  and 
cost  the  French  three  millions  of  men.  Al}  which,  probably,  had  never 
occurred ,  had  Louis  YII.  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  hU  head  and 

^  shave  his  beard ,  by  which  he  became  so  disgustful  in  the  eyes  of 

'  our  Queen  Eleanor. 

We  cannot  perhaps  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  her  majesty, 
though  at  Constantinople  she  might  not  have  been  considered 
unreasonable.  There  must  be  something  more  powerful  in  beards 
and  mustachios  than  we  are  quite  aware  of;  for  when  these  were 
^  )  in  fashion — and  long  after  this  was  written  the  fashion  has 
returned  on  us^— with  what  enthusiasm  were  they  not  contemplated ! 

'  When  mustachios  were  in  general  use ,  an  author,  in  his  Elements 
of  Education ,  published  in  1640,  thinks  that  '^  hairy  excrement , " 
as  Armado  in  ^'  Love's  Labour  Lost''  calls  it,  contributed  to  make 
men  valorous.  He  says , "  I  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  that  young 
gentleman  who  is  curious  in  fine  mustachios.  The  time  he  employs 
in  adjusting ,  dressing ,  and  curling  them ;  is  no  lost  time ;  for  the 
more  he  contemplates  his  mustachios ,  the  more  his  mind  will 
cherish  and  be  animated  by  masculine  and  courageous  notions.  ** 
The  best  reason  that  could  be  given  for  wearing  the  longest  and 
largest  beard  of  any  Englishman  was  that  of  a  worthy  clergyman 
in  Elizabeth's  reign ,  ^'  that  no  act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  of  his  appearance. " 

The  grandfather  of  M  rs.Tbomas ,  the  Corinna  of  Cromwell , 
the  literary  friend  of  Pope ,  by  he*  account ,  *'  was  very  nice  in  the 
mode  of  that  age ,  his  valet  being  some  hours  every  morning  in 
starching  /lis  beard  and  curling  his  whiskers  ,•  during  which  Ume 
he  was  always  read  to. "  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  humorously  des- 
cribes the  great  variety  of  beards  in  his  lime,  which  extract  may  be 
found  in  Grey's  Hudibras ,  vol.  I.  p.  300.  The  beard  dwindled 
gradually  under  the  two  Charleses ,  till  it  was  reduced  into  w/us-- 
hersy  and  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  James  II. ,  as  if  its  fatality 
had  been  connected  with  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  Hair  has  ih  all  ages  been  an  endless  topic  for  the  declama- 
tion of  the  moralists ,  and  the  favourite  object  of  fashion.  If  the 
beau  monde  wore  their  hair  luxuriant,  or  their  wig  enormous ,  the 
preachers ,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign ,  instantly  were  seen  in 
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the  pnipit  wilh  their  hair  cut  shorter,  and  their  sermon  longer,  in 
consequence;  respect  ytos ,  however,  paid  by  the  workl  to  the  size 
of  Ibe  wig,  in  sfkte  of  the  /lain^utter  in  the  pulpit.  Our  judges , 
and  till  lately  our  physicians ,  well  knew  its  magical  effect.  In 
Ibe  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  hair-dress  of  the  ladies  was  very  elabo- 
rate^ ii  was  not  only  curled  and  Alzzled  with  the  nicest  art,  but  set 
off  with  certain  artificial  curls ,  then  too  emphatically  known  by 
Ibe  pathetio  4erms  of  heartrbreakers  and  lovelocks.  So  late  as 
William  and  Mary,  lads ,  and  even  children ,  wore  wigs ;  and  if 
Ibey  had  not  wigs,  they  curled  their  hair  to  resemble  this  fashion- 
able ornament.  Women  then  were  the  hair-dressers. 

There  are  flagrant  follies  in  fashion  which  must  be  endured 
while  they  reign ,  and  which  never  appear  ridiculous  till  they  are 
oat  of  fashion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  they  could 
Dot  exist  without  an  abundant  use  of  comfits.  All  the  world,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  carried  in  their  pockets  a  comfit-box ,  as  we 
do  SBu&Jwxes.  They  used  them  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions : 
when  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  at  Blois,  he  was  found  with  his 
comfilrhox  in  his  band. — ^Fashions  indeed  have  been  carried  to  so 
extravagaDt  a  length ,  as  to  have  become  a  public  offence,  and  to 
bave  required  the  interference  of  government.  Short  and  tight 
breeches  were  so  much  the  rage  in  France ,  that  Charles  V.  was 
compelled  to  banish  this  disgusting  mode  by  edicts  which  may  be 
f(|m4  in  Mezeray .  An  Italian  author  of  the  fifteenth  century  supposes 
aa  Italian  traveller  of  nice  modesty  would  not  pass  through  France, 
Ihat  he  might  not  be  offended  by  seeing  men  whose  clothes  rather 
exposed  their  nakedness  than  hid  it.  The  very  same  fashion  was  the 
complaint  in  the  remoter  period  of  our  Chaucer  in  his  Parson's  Tale. 

In  the  reign  of  our  Elizabeth  the  reverse  of  all  this  took  placed 
Ihen  file  mode  of  enormous  breeches  was  pushed  to  a  most  laugh- 
able excess.  The  beaux  of  that  day  stuffed  out  their  breeches  with 
rags,  feathers ,  and  other  light  matters ,  till  they  brought  them  out 
lo  an  enormoos  size.  They  resembled  wool-sacks ,  and  in  a  pubhc 
^leetacle  they  were  obliged  to  raise  scaffolds  for  the  seats  of  these 
ponderous  beaux.  To  accord  with  this  fantastical  taste ,  the  ladies 
invented  large  hoop  farthingales  -,  two  lovers  aside  could  surely  nc- 
^  have  taken  one  another  by  the  hand.  In  a  preceding  reign  the 
fohion  ran  on  square  toes ;  insomuch  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
that  no  person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the  toes ! 
Then  succeeded  picked-pointed  shoes !  The  nation  was  agam,  in  the 
J^dgn  of  Elizabeth ,  put  under  the  royal  authority.  "  In  that  lime ," 
says  honest  John  Stowe ,  '^  he  was  held  the  greatest  gallant  that  had 
the  deepest  ruff' and  longest  rapier :  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the 
one ,  and  hurt  unto  the  fife  of  the  subject  that  came  by  the  other 
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— this  caused  her  Ma^jestie  to  make  proclamation  against  them 
'  both  y  and  to  pUice  selected  grai^e  citizens  at  ei^ery  gate ,  to  cut 
the  ruffes  y  and  breake  the  rapiers  points  of  all  passengers  that 
exceeded  a  yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers ,  and  a  nayle  of  a  yeaid 
in  depth  of  their  ruffes."  These  "  graye  citizens ,"  at  every  gate  ciM- 
ting  the  ruffs  and  breaking  the  rapiers ,  must  doubtless  hate  en- 
countered in  their  ludicrous  employment  some  stubborn  opposition ; 
but  this  regulation  was  in  the  spirit  of  that  age ,  despotic  and  effec- 
tual. Paul ,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  one  day  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
stop  eyery  passenger  who  wore  pantaloons ,  and  with  their  hangers 
to  cut  off,  upon-  the  leg,  the  offending  part  of  these  superfluous 
breeches  ^  so  that  a  man's  legs  depended  greatly  on  the  adrottness 
and  humanity  of  a  Russ  or  a  Cossack :  however  this  war  against  pan- 
taloons was  very  successful^  and  obtained  a  complete  triumph  in 
favour  of  the  breeches  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

A  shameful  extravagance  in  dress  has  been  a  most  venerable  folly. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  their  dress  was  sumptuous  beyond  bdief. 
Sir  John  Arundel  had  a  change  of  no  less  than  fifty-two  new  suits 
of  cloth  of  gold  tissue.  The  prelates  indulged  in  all  the  ostentatious 
luxury  of  dress.  Chaucer  says ,  they  had  '^  chaunge  of  clothing  eve- 
rie  dale.''  Brantome  records  of  Elizabeth,  Que^  of  Philip  II.  oC 
Spain ,  that  she  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  this  was  told  him  by  her 
majesty's  own  taHleur,  who  fh)m  a  poor  man  soon  became  as  rich 
as  any  one  he  knew.  Our  own  Elizabeth  left  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand different  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when  she  died.  She  was  poa- 
sessed  of  the  dresses  of  all  countries. 

The  catholic  religion  has  ever  considered  the  pomp  of  the  derical 
habit  as  not  the  slightest  part  of  its  re^gious  ceremonies  \  their  devo- 
dbn  is  addressed  to  the  eye  of  the  people.  In  the  reign  of  our  catho- 
lic Queen  Mary,  the  dress  of  a  priest  was  costly  indeed  ^  and  the 
sarcastic  and  good-humoured  Fuller  gives ,  in  his  Worthies,  the  will 
of  a  priest,  to  show  the  wardrobe  of  men  of  his  order,  and  desires 
that  the  priest  may  not  be  jeered  for  the  gallantry  of  Us  ^lendid  ap- 
pard.  He  bequeaths  to  various  parish  churches  and  persons,  '^  My 
vestment  of  crimson  satin — my  vestment  of  crimson  velvet — 
— my  stole  and  fanon  set  with  pearl — my  bteck  gown  fietced  with 
taffeta,'' etc. 

Chaucer  has  minutely  detailed  in "-'  The  Parsone's  Tale  "  the  gro- 
tesque «id  the  costly  fashions  of  his  day  -,  and  the  simi^city  of  the 
venerable  satirist  will  interest  ther  antiquary  and  the  philosopher. 
Much ,  and  curiously,  has  his  caustic  severity  or  l^ient  humour 
descanted  on  the  "  moche  superfluitee,"  and  "  wast  of  cloth  in  va- 
nitee'  as  well  as  ''  the  disordinate  scantnesse."  In  the  spirit  of  the 
good  oW  times ,  he  calculates  "  the  coste  of  the  embrowHng  or  em 
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broMeilBg ;  endentiDg  or  fmring  ^  oundiDg  or  wayy  *,  paUng  or  imi- 
latiBf  pales  ^  and  winding  or  bending  ]  the  costtewe  iUrring  in  the 
gbunes  ^  so  much  ponmouing  of  ohead  to  maken  hdea  (that  is  ^ 
punched  with  a  bodkin );  so  rooche  dagging  of  sheres  (cutting  hito 
slips);  with  the  snperfluitee  in  length  of  the  gounes  trailing  in  the 
dongandin  themyre,on  tuHseandeke  on  fbot,  as  wel  of  man  as 
of  woman — that  all  thilke  trailing,''  he  terily  betieyes,  which 
wastes,  consumes ,  wears  ttireadbare ,  and  is  roUen  with  dung ,  are 
si  lo  the  damage  of  ^^  the  poor  folk  /'  who  might  be  clothed  only 
out  of  ttie  flounces  and  draggle-teils  of  these  cfaiMren  of  yanity.  But 
ten  his  Parson  is  not  less  bitter  against  '^  the  horrible  disordinat 
scantnesse  of  clothing/'  and  yery  copiously  he  describes,  ttiough 
pwfaaps  in  terms  and  ynth  a  humour  too  coarse  for  me  to  transcribe, 
the  consequences  of  these  yery  tight  dresses.  Of  these  persons , 
among  other  offensiye  matters ,  he  sees  ^'  the  buttokkes  behind  as 
if  (hey  were  the  hinder  piu*t  of  a  sheape  in  the  ftil  of  the  mone/'  He 
notices  one  of  the  most  grotesque  modes ,  the  wearing  a  parti-co- 
loured dress;  one  stocking  part  white  and  part  red,  so  that  they  look- 
ed as  if  they  had.  been  flayed.  Or  white  and  blue ,  or  white  and 
Mack ,  i3T  Mack  add  red ;  this  yariety  of  colours  gaye  an  appear- 
ance to  their  methbers  of  St.  Anthony's  fire ,  or  cancer,  or  other 
mischance! 

The  modes  of  dress  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries irere  so  yarioos  and  ridiculous ,  that  they  afforded  perpetual 
(bed  for  the  eager  satirist. 

The  conquests  of  Edward  III.  introduced  the  French  fashions 
inU>  England ;  and  the  Scotch  adopted  them  by  their  alliance  yrlth 
(he  French  court ,  and  close  intercourse  yrith  that  nation. 

Wdsingham  dates  the  introduction  of  French  Oeishions  among  us 
finm  the  tidnng  of  Calais  in  1347  *,  but  we  appear  to  haye  possessed 
soch  a  rage  ftnr  imitation  in  dress,  (hat  an  English  beau  was  actually 
a  &ntastical  compound  of  aH  ttie  fashions  in  Europe ,  and  eyen  Asia, 
m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  Chaucer's  time  the  preyalence  of  French 
IMiions  was  a  common  topic  with  our  satirist ;  and  he  notices  the 
affectation  of  our  female  citizens  in  speaking  the  French  language, 
a  sht>ke  of  satire  yrtiich,  after  four  centuries ,  is  not  obsc^ete ,  if  ap- 
plied to  flieir  ftralty  pronunciation. — In  the  prologue  to  the  Prio- 
resse,  Chaucer  has  these  humorous  lines. : — 

EatewiMd  m  her  Toice  fbU  Memlj, 
And  French  fhe  tpeke  fall  feteoiuly ; 
v4yier  the  ScoU  of  Stratford  at  Bowe , 
The  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  anknowe. 

Kbeau  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  made  out  by  the  labo- 
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rious  Henry.  They  wore  then  long-pointed  shoes  to  such  an  iinnio- 
derate  length ,  that  they  could  not  vmlk  till  they  were  fastened  to 
their  knees  with  chains.  Luxury  improving  on  this  ridiculous  mode, 
these  chains  the  English  beau  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  made 
of  gold  and  silver  ^  but  the  grotesque  fashion  did  not  finish  here,  for 
the  tops  of  their  shoes  were  carved  in  the  manner  of  a  church  window. 
The  ladies  of  that  period  were  not  less  fantastical. 

The  wild  variety  of  dresses  worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  is 
aHuded  to  in  a  print  of  a  naked  Englishman  holding  a  piece  of  cloth 
hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of  shears  in  hb  left  hand.  It 
was  invented  by  Andrew  Borde ,  a  facetious  wit  of  those  days.  The 
print  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

I  am  an  Englishmao ,  and  naked  I  stand  here , 
Mnsing  in  my  mind ,  what  rayment  I  shall  were  ^ 
For  now  I  will  were  this,  and  now  I  will  were  that. 
And  now  I  will  were,  what  I  cannot  tell  what. 

At  a  lower  period,  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  curious  picture  of  a  man  of  fashion  by  Puttenham,  kUus 
''  Arte  of  Poetry,"  p.  250.  This  author  was  a  travelled  courtier^  and 
has  interspersed  his  curious  work  with  many  lively  anecdotes  of  the 
times.  This  is  his  fontastical  beau  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  ^^  May 
it  not  seeme  enough  for  a  courtier  to  know  how  to  weare  ajeather 
and  set  his  cappe  aflaunt ;  his  chain  en  echarpe-y  a  straight  bus- 
hin ,  al  Inglese^  a  loose  ^  la  Turquesque ;  the  cape  alia  Spa- 
niola ;  the  breech  h  la  Fran^aise ,  and  by  twenitie  maner  of  new- 
fashioned  garments,  to  disguise  his  body  and  his  foce  with  as  many 
countenances ,  whereof  it  seems  there  be  many  that  make  a  very 
.  arte  and  studie ,  who  can  shewe  himselfte  most  fine ,  I  will  not  say 
most  foolish  or  ridiculous.''  So  that  a  beau  of  those  times  wore  in 
the  same  dress  a  grotesque  mixture  of  all  the  fashions  in  the  worid. 
About  the  same  period  the  ton  ran  in  a  different  course  in  France. 
There,  fashion  consisted  in  an  affected  negligence  of  dress;  for 
Montaigne  honesUy  laments  in  Book  i,  Cap.  25. — '*^  I  have  never 
yet  been  apt  to  imitate  the  negligent  garb  which  is  yet  observable 
among  the  young  men  of  our  time  \  to  wear  my  cloak  on  one 
shoulder y  my  bonnet  on  one  side,  and  one  stocking  in  something 
more  disorder  titan  the  other,  meant  to  express  a  manly  disdain 
of  such  exotic  ornaments ,  and  a  contempt  of  art.'' 

The  fashions  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  been  chronicled  by  ho- 
nest John  Stowe.  Slowe  was  originally  a  tailor,  and  when  he  laid 
down  the  shears ,  and  took  tip  the  pen ,  the  taste  and  curiosity  for 
dress  was  still  retained.  He  is  the  grave  chronicler  of  matters  not 
grave.  The  chronology  of  ruffs ,  and  tufted  taffetas ;  the  revolution 
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Of  sted  poldng-sticks,  instead  of  bone  or  wood  used  by  the  laundress- 
^ ;  the  invasion  of  shoe  buckles  ^  and  the  total  rout  of  shoe-roses ; 
UmC  grand  adventure  of  a  certain  Flemish  lady,  who  introduced  the 
art  of  starching  the  ruffe  with  a  yellow  tinge  into  Britain  :  while 
Mrs.  Montague  emulated  her  in  the  royal  favour,  by  presenting  her 
highness  the  queen  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings ,  instead  of 
her  cloth  hose ,  which  her  majesty  now  for  ever  rejected ;  the  heroic 
achieveinents  of  the  Rig^t  Honourable  Edward  de  Yere,  Earl  of 
Oxford ,  who  first  brought  from  Italy  the  whole  mystery  and  craft 
of  perftimery,  and  costly  washes  :  and  among  other  pleasant  things 
besides ,  a  perfumed  Jerkin ,  a  pair  of  perflimed  gloves  trimmed  with 
rases ,  in  which  the  queen  took  such  delight ,  that  she  was  actually 
pictured  with  those  gloves  on  her  royal  hands ,  and  for  many  years 
after  ttie  scent  was  caHed  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  PerfUme.  These ,  and 
occurrences  as  memorable ,  receive  a  pleasant  kind  of  historical 
pomp  in  the  important,  and  not  incurious,  narrative  of  the  anti- 
quary and  the  tailor.  The  toilet  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  an  altar  of 
devotion^  of  which  she  was  the  idol ,  and  all  her  ministers  were  her 
votaries  :  it  was  the  reign  of  coquetry,  and  the  gdden  age  of  milli- 
nery !  But  of  grace  and  degance  they  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  I 
Th^  is  a  fHint  by  Yertue ,  of  Que^  Elizabeth  going  in  a  proces- 
sion to  Lord  Hunsdon.  Tins  procession  is  led  by  Lady  Uunsdon,  who 
no  doubt  was  the  leader  likewise  of  the  fashion ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble ,  with  our  ideas  of  grace  and  comfort ,  not  to  commiserate  this 
unfortunate  lady,  whose  standing-up  wire  ruff ,  rising  above  her 
head  -,  whose  stays,  or  bodice ,  so  long  waisted  as  to  reach  to  her 
knees ,  and  the  circumference  of  her  large  hoop  &rthingale ,  which 
seems  to  enclose  her  in  a  capacious  tub,  mark  her  out  as  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  martyrs  of  ancient  modes.  The  amorous  SAv  Walter 
Raleigh  must  have  found  some  of  the  maids  of  honour  the  most  im- 
pregnable fortification  his  gallant  spirit  ever  assailed  :  a  coup  de 
main  was  impossible. 

I  shall  transcribe  from  oW  Slowe  a  few  extracts,  which  may 
amuse  the  reader : — 

'*  In  the  second  yeere  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1560 ,  her  silke  wo- 
man ,  Mistris  Montage ,  presented  her  ms^^tie  for  a  new  yeere's 
gift ,  a  poire  of  black  knit  silk  stockings ,  the  which ,  after  a  few 
days'  wearing ,  pleased  her  highness  so  well ,  that  she  sent  for  Mis- 
tris Montague ,  and  asked  her  where  she  had  them ,  and  if  she  could 
help  her  to  any  more ,  who  answered ,  saying , '  I  made  them  very 
carefully  of  purpose  only  for  your  ms^tie ,  and  seeing  these  please 
you  so  well ,  I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand.  '  Do  so  (quoth  the 
queene) ,  for  indeed  I  like  silk  stockings  so  well,  because  they 
are  pleasant,  fine  and  delicate^  that  henceforth  1  will  wear  no 
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maro  cloth  stockings'— and  fh>iii  that  time  unto  her  deafli  the 
queene  neter  wore  any  more  doth  hose,  fmt  only  sUke  stocUngs; 
for  you  shall  understand  that  King  Henry  the  Ei^^t  Ad  weue 
onely  doath  hose ,  or  hose  cut  out  of  elM>roade  ttf aty,  or  that  hy 
great  chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  from 
Spain.  King  Edward  the  Sixt  had  a  payre  of  long  Spanish  sUke 
stockings  sent  him  for  a  great  present.'^Jkike6*  daughters  then 
wore  gownes  of  satten  of  Bridges  (Bruges)  upon  solemn  dayes. 
Cushens,  and  window  pillows  of  wehret  and  damaske,  formoiy 
only  princely  furniture ,  now  be  yery  plenteous  in  most  dtiiens' 
houses/' 

' '  Milloners  or  haberdashers  had  not  then  any  gloi^es  imbrofdep' 
ed,  or  trimmed  with  gold,  or  silke;  neither  gold  nor  imforoydered 
girdles  and  hangers,  neither  could  they  make  €my  cotdy  wash  or 
petfume,  until  about  the  fifteenth  yeereof  the  queene ,  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  gloves,  sweele  bagges,  a  perftimed  leather 
Jerldn,  and  other  pleasant  things;  and  that  yeere  the  queeoe  bad 
a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  only  with  four  tuffes ,  or  roset 
of  coloured  silk.  The  queene  tooke  such  pleasure  in  those  glo?es, 
that  she  was  pictured  with  those  gloyes  upon  her  handes ,  and  for 
many  years  after  it  was  called  "  The  Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume:' 

In  such  a  chronology  of  fiishions ,  an  ev^it  not  less  important 
surely  was  the  origin  i^  starching ;  and  here  we  find  it  treated  with 
the  utmost  historical  dignity. 

^'  In  the  year  1564 ,  Mistris  Dinghen  Van  den  Plasse,  borne  at 
Tenen  in  Flaunders,  daughter  to  a  worshipfiill  knight  of  that 
proYinoe,  with  her  husband ,  came  to  London  for  their  better  safe- 
ties ,  and  fiiere  profSessed  herself  a  starcher,  wherein  she  excelled , 
unto  whom  her  owne  nation  presently  repidred,  and  payed  her 
very  liberally  for  her  worke.  Some  Tery  few  of  the  best  and  most 
curious  wives  of  that  time,  obsenring  the  neatnesse  and  delicacy 
of  the  Dutch  for  whitenesse  and  fine  wearing  of  linen,  made 
them  cambricke  ruffs ,  and  sent  them  to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  stardt , 
and  after  awhile  they  made  them  rwffes  of  lawn ,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  stuff  most  strange ,  and  wonderfuU ,  and  theraq[X)n  rose 
a  general  scoff e  or  by^word,  that  shortly  they  would  make  ng^ 
rfa  spider's  web;  and  then  they  began  to  send  their  daughters  and 
nearest  kinswomen  to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  learn  how  to  starche; 
her  usuall  price  was  at  that  time,  foureor  five  pound,  to  teach  them 
how  to  starch ,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to  seeth  starch:' 

Thus  Italy,  Holland ,  and  France ,  supplied  us  with  fariuons  and 
refinements.  But  in  those  days  they  were ,  as  I  have  shown  fttmi 
Puttenham ,  as  ejctravagant  dressers  as  any  of  their  present  sap- 
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poMi  d^eoerate  descendants.  Slowe  alTords  us  anoUier  curious 
eifraet  ''Divers  noble  penonases  made  them  ruffes ,  ajmll quarter 
cfayeard  deepe,  and  two  lengthe  in  one  ruffe.  This  fashion  in 
Umdon  was  called  the  French  fashion  ^  irat  when  Englnhmen 
came  to  Paris y  the  French  knew  it  not,  and  in  derision  called  it 
Om  English  monster.''  An  exact  parallel  ttiis  of  many  of  our  own 
ftri»an  modes  in  the  present  day. 

This  was  the  golden  period  of  cosmetics.  The  beaux  of  that  day, 
it  is  evident ,  used  the  afoominaMe  artof  painting  their  faces  as  well 
» the  women.  Our  <4d  comedies  abound  with  perpetual  allusions  to 
oOs,  tinctures,  quintessences,  pomatums,  perfumes,  paint  white 
and  red,  etc.  One  of  their  prime  cosmetics  was  a  frequent  use  of  the 
btohy  and  the  apfdication  of  wine.  Strutt  quotes  from  an  old  MS. 
aredpe  to  make  the  face  of  a  beautiftil  red  colour.  The  person  was 
to  lie  in  a  bath  that  he  might  perspire,  and  afterwards  wash  his  face 
ifithwiBe,and  ^' so  shoukl  be  both  ftdre  and  roddy.'' In  Mr.  Lodge's 
''lUustretions  of  British  History,"  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots ,  complains  of 
the  expenses  of  the  queen  for  bathing  in  wine,  and  requires  a 
teOier  aHowanee.  A  learned  Scotch  professor  informed  me,  that 
wAiewine  was  used  for  ttiese  purposes.  They  also  raadea  bath  of 
mm.  Elder  beauties  bathed  in  wine ,  to  get  rid  of  their  wrinkles ; 
aod  perhaps  not  without  reason ,  wine  bdng  a  great  astringent.  Un- 
wriekled  beauties  bathed  in  milk,  to  preserve  the  softness  and 
sleekness  of  the  skin.  Our  venerable  beauties  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
Here  initiated  ooqueftles ;  and  the  mysteries  of  their  toilette  might 
k  worth  nnveiling. 

Thd  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  dominion  of  French  fashions.  In 
some  respects  the  taste  was  a  litife  lighter,  but  the  moral  effect  of 
tes,  and  which  no  doubt  it  has,  was  much  worse.  The  dress  of 
ov  Freoch  queen  was  very  inflammatory;  and  the  nudity  of  the 
tomties  of  the  portrait-painter,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  has  been  obso^ed. 
Tbe  queen  of  Charles  U.  exposed  her  breast  and  shoulders  without 
even  the  glass  cf  the  lightest  gauze;  and  the  tucker,  instead  of 
staading  up  on  h^  bosom ,  is  with  licentious  boldness  turned  down, 
ai  iies  upon  her  stays.  This  custom  of  baring  the  bosom  was  much 
ciiMmed  against  by  the  authors  of  that  age.  That  honest  divine , 
Richard  Baxter,  wrote  a  preflM^e  lo  a  book ,  entitled  *'  A  just  and 
wasonable  reprehension  of  naked  breasts  and  sh<Mlders.'''  In 
l^2afaook  was  published,  entitled,  '^  New  ipstructiotts  unto  youth 
for  their  behaviour,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  some  innovatfons  of 
taWte  and  dressing;  against  powdering  of  hair,  naked  breasts, 
black  spots  (or  patches ) ,  and  other  unseemly  customs.''  A  whim- 
stel  IMikKi  now  prevafled  among  the  ladies ,  of  strangely  omamenir 
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ing  their  faces  with  abundance  of  black  patches  cut  into  grotesque 
forms,  such  as  a  coach  and  horses,  owte,  rings,  suns,  moons, 
crowns ,  cross  and  crosslets.  The  author  has  prefixed  two  ladies' 
heads;  the  one  representing  Firuie,  aqd  the  other  Vice.  Virtue 
is  a  lady  modestly  habited,  with  a  black  velvet  hood,  and  a  plain 
white  kerchief  on  her  neck ,  with  a  border.  Vice  wears  no  hand- 
kerchief; her  stays  cut  low,  so  that  they  display  great  part  of  the 
breasts  \  and  a  variety  of  fanstastical  patches  on  her  face. 

The  innovations  of  fashions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  remains  of  those  strict  puritans , 
who  now  could  only  pour  out  their  bile  in  such  solenm  admoni" 
tions.  They  affected  all  possible  plainness  and  sanctity.  When 
courtiers  wore  monstrous  wigs,  they  cut  their  hair  short;  when  they 
adopted  hats  with  broad  plumes,  they  clapped  on  round  black  caps, 
and  screwed  up  their  pale  religious  fhces ;  and  when  shoe-buckles 
were  revived,  they  wore  strings.  The  sublime  MUlon ,  perhaps, 
exulted  in  his  intrepidity  of  still  wearing  latchets!  The  Tatter  ridi- 
cules Sir  William  Whitlocke  for  his  singularity  in  still  affecting 
them.  "  Thou  dear  Will  Shoestring ,  how  shall  I  draw  thee?  Thou 
dear  outside,  will  you  be  combing  your  wig  ^  playing  with  your 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth,  etc."  Wigs  and  snuff'-boxes  were 
then  the  rage.  Steele's  own  wig,  it  is  recorded,  made  at  one  time  a 
considerable  part  of  his  annual  expenditure.  His  large  black  peri- 
wig cost  him ,  even  at  that  day,  no  less  than  forty  guineas ! — ^We 
wear  nothing  at  present  in  this  degree  of  extravagance.  But  such  a 
wig  was  the  idol  of  fashion ,  and  they  were  performing  perpetually 
their  worship  with  infinite  self-complacency;  combiog  their  wigs 
in  public  was  then  the  very  spirit  of,  gallaniry  and  rank.  The  hero 
of  Richardson,  youthful  and  elegant  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  is 
represented  waiting  at  an  assignation  and  describing  his  sufferings 
in  bad  weather  by  lamenting  that  ^'his  wig  and  his  linen  were 
dripping  with  the  hoar  iVost  dissolving  on  them.''  £veo  Betty, 
Clarissa's  lady's  maid,  is  described  as  '*  tapping  on  her  snuff-box, ^'^ 
and  frequently  taking  snuff.  At  this  time  nothing  t^as  so  nAonstrous 
as  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  :  they 
formed  a  kind  of  edifice  of  three  stories  high ;  and  a  fashionable 
lady  of  that  day  nmch  resembles  the  mythological  figure  of  Cybele , 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  with  three  towers  on  her  head.  • 

It  is  not  worth  noticing  the  changes  in  fashion ,  unless  to  ridicule 
them.  However,  there  are  some  who  find  amusement  in  these  re- 
cords of  luxurious  idleness ;  these  thousand  and  one  follies !  Modern 
fashions ,  till  very  lately  a  purer  taste  has  obtained  among  our  fe- 
males ,  were  generally  mere  copies  of  obsolete  ones ,  and  rarely 
origmally  fantastical.  The  dress  of  some  of  our  beaux  will  only  be 
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known  in  a  few  years  hence  by  their  caricatures.  In  1751  the  dress 
of  a  dandy  is  described  in  the  Inspector.  A  black  Telvel  coat,  a 
p-een  and  silver  waistcoat  ,^eZ/otv  velvet  breeches ,  and  blue  stock- 
ings. This  too  was  the  ffira  of  bltick  silk  breeches  j  an  extraordi- 
nary novelty,  against  whicli  ^'  some  frowsy  people  attempted  to  raise 
op  worsted  in  emulation.''  A  satirical  writer  has  described  a  buck 
about  Torty  years  ago;  one  could  hardly  have  suspected  such  a 
gentleman  to  have  been  one  of  our  contemporaries.  ^^  A  coat  of  light 
green ,  with  sleeves  too  small  for  the  arms ,  and  buttons  too  big  for 
the  sleeves  -,  a  pair  of  Manchester  fine  stuff  breeches ,  without  money 
in  (he  pockets ;  clouded  silk  stockings ,  but  no  legs ;  a  club  of  hair 
behind  larger  than  the  head  that  carries  it ;  a  hat  of  the  size  of 
si]q)ence  on  a  Uock  not  worth  a  farthing.'' 

As  this  article  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of  my  foir 
readers ,  let  me  be  permitted  to  felicitate  them  on  their  improvement 
in  elegance  in  the  forms  of  their  dress  -,  and  the  taste  and  knowledge 
of  art  which  fhey  fl^equently  exhibit.  But  let  me  remind  them  that 
there  are  univereal  principles  of  beauty  in  dress  independent  of  all 
fashions.  Tacitus  remarks  of  Poppea ,  the  consort  of  Nero ,  that  she 
concealed  a  part  of  her  face -^  to  the  end  that,  the  imagination 
having  fuller  play  by  irritating  curiosity,  they  might  think  higher 
of  her  beauty  than  if  ^e  whole  of  her  f^e  had  been  exposed.  The 
sentiment  is  beaufifully  expressed  by  Tasso,  and  it  wMl  not  be 
difficall  to  reniember  it :  — 

**  ICcn  €<ypre  sae  bellezM,  e  non  Teqiote.*' 

I  conclude  by  a  poem ,  written  in  my  youth,  not  only  because 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  repeated  some  of  the  lines ,  from 
memory,  to  remind  me  of  it,  and  has  preserved  it  in  ^^  The  English 
Minstrelsy,"  but  also  as  a  memorial  of  some  fashions  which  have 
become  extinct  in  my  own  days. 

STANZAS. 

ADDAESS&D    TO   L&URA,    INTRKATIICG   HBR    KOT  TO  PAINT,    TO   POWpER  , 
0«  TO  GAM£,    BOT  TO   RETRKAT   IHTO   THB   COUHTBT. 

Ab,  Laura  !  ^puk  the  noiiy  town, 
Aad  Fashioh*s  persecuting  reign  : 
,    Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down , 
And  Science  on  the  silent  plain. 

How  long  from  Art*8  refiected  hues 

Shalt  thon  a  mimic  charm  reoeWe  ? 
BelieTe ,  my  fair !  the  faithful  muse , 

They  spoil  the  bloah  they  cannot  give, 
f.  13 
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Ifoal  niKbl0M  «it ,  with  torlnoiu  ftetl , 

Tbj  artl^s  locks  of  gold  defaoA  y 
In  terpent  folds  their  charms  conceal , 

And  spoil,  at  erery  touch,  a  graoe. 

Too  sweet  thy  jonth*s  enchanting  bloom 

To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews  : 
Let  wrinkled  age  the  night  consame  : 

For  age  hat  hot  k$  hoarda  to  loat . 

Sacred  to  lore  and  sweet  repose, 

lehdd  that  tre1lis*4  bower  is  nigh! 
That  bower  the  rtrdant  walk  enclose , 

3afe  from  punnivg  Scandal's  eye 

There,  at  in  erery  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleasing  hne  I  waare , 
A goddeas  ahall  the  vau^  behold. 

And  many  a  Totiye  sigh  shall  heare. 

So  the  nide  IWlar's  holy  rile 

A  feeble  MomTAj:.  opce  arrayed ; 
Then  trembled  in  the  mortal's  sight, 

And  own'd  Dirnm  the  power  he  kadb  '. 

A  SENATE  OF  JESUITS. 

In  a  teok  entitled  ''  Interto  et  Miudmes  des  Princes  el  des  EMs 
Soifverai&s,  par  M.  le doc de  Rohan;  Cologne,  1666/'  an  aaecdole 
is  recorded  concerning  the  Jesuits ,  which  neittier  Puffeodorf  nor 
Yertot  has  noticed  in  his  history. 

When  Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden ,  was  elected  king  of  Pc^nd , 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  states  of  Sweden ,  by  which  he  obliged 
himself  to  pass  every  fifth  year  in  that  kingdom.  By  his  wars  with 
the  Ottoman  court,  with  Muscovy,  and  Tartary,  compelled  to  romain 
in  Poland  to  encounter  these  powerful  enemies,  during  fifteen  years 
he  failed  in  accomplishing  his  promise.  To  remedy  this  in  some 
shape,  by  the  advice  of  (he  Jesuits ,  who  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  he  created  a  senate  to  reside  at  Stockholm,  composed  of 
forty  chosen  Jesuits.  He  presented  them  with  letters-patent ,  and 
invested  them  with  the  royal  authority. 

While  this  senate  of  Jesuits  was  at  Dantzic^  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
to  set  sail  for  Stockholm ,  he  published  an  edict,  that  the  Swedes 
should  receive  them  as  his  own  royal  person.  A  public  council  was 
immediately  held.  Charles,  the  uncle  of  Sigismond,  the  prelates,  and 
the  lords ,  resolved  to  prepare  for  them  a  splendid  and  magnificent 
entry. 

'  The  Lama ,  or  God  of  the  Tartars ,  is  composed  of  such  frail  maierialt 
as  mere  mortality;  contriTed ,  howerer,  by  the  power  of  pritstcnilty  to 
appear  immortal;  the  succession  of  Lamas  nerer  failing! 
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But  in  a  pritate  eouocil ,  tb^  eaoie  to  ywY  oontxary  resolutioas  : 
f<jr  Ihe  prince  said,  he  could  not  bear  that  a  senate  of  priests  should 
conffiand,  in  preference  to  all  the  honours  and  authority  of  so  many 
pnoees  and  lords ,  natives  of  the  country.  All  the  others  agreed 
with  him  in  rejecting  this  hdy  senate.  The  archbishc^  rose,  and 
said,  ^^  Since  Sigismond  has  disdained  to  be  our  king,  we  ateo  must 
not  acknowledge  him  as  such  ^  and  from  this  moment  we  should  no 
kttger  consider  ourselves  as  his  subjects.  His  authority  is  in  suspense , 
because  he  has  bestowed  it  on  the  Jesuits  who  form  this  senate.  The 
people  have  not  yet  acknowledged  them.  In  this  interval  of  resigna- 
tieaon  the  one  side,  and  assumption  on  the  other,  I  absolve  you  all 
of  the  fidelity  the  king  may  daim  from  you  as  is  Swedish  subjects." 
The  pruice  of  Bithynia  addressing  himsdf  to  Prince  Charles,  ancle 
of  the  king,  ^^  I  own  no  other  king  than  you  \  and  I  believe  yoa  are 
now  obliged  to  receive  us  as  your  affectionate  snbjeots,  and  to  assist 
Of  to  himt  tlMse  vermin  from  the  state.''  All  ttie  others  joined  him 
and  adonowledged  Charles  as  their  lawiW  monarch. 

Having  resolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for  some  time  secret , 
they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  woe  to  recdve  and  to  precede 
this  senate  in  their  entry  into  the  haifxxir,  who  were  now  on  board 
a  great  gaUeoo ,  which  bad  anchored  two  teagues  from  Stockholm , 
that  Ifaey  might  eater  more  nagnifieentiy  in  the  night ,  when  the 
ife-w<wk5  they  had  prepared  would  appear  to  the  ^ppeatest  advantage. 
About  Hie  time  of  thdr  reception.  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
twentj-fiveiar  thirty  vessels,  appeared  before  this  senate.  Wheeling 
about  and  fonnii^  a  caracol  of  ships,  they  ^charged  a  volley,  and 
anptied  all  their  cannon  on  the  galleon  bearing  this  senate ,  which 
bad  its  sides  piereed  through  witii  the  baUs.  The  galleon  inmiediate- 
ly  filled  vnth  water  and  sunk,  without  one  of  the  unfortunate 
Jesmts being  assisted;  on  the  contrary,  their  assailants  cried  to  them 
ttiat  ttiis  was  the  time  to  perform  some  mirade,  such  as  they  were 
aecuBtoflied  to  do  in  India  and  Japan*,  and  if  they  chose,  ttiey  could 
walkootfie  walers! 

The  report  of  the  cannon ,  and  the  smoke  which  the  powder 
occasioned,  prevented  either  the  cries  or  the  submersion  of  the  holy 
Mhevs  frHMBd  being  observed  :  and  as  if  they  were  conducting  the 
seaate  to  the  town ,  Charles  entered  triumphanUy ;  went  into  the 
chnrch,  where  they  sung  Te  Deum-,  and  to  conclude  the  night,  he 
partook  of  the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ill- 
fated  senate. 

The  Jesuits  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  having  come,  about  midnight, 
to  pay  thdr  respects  to  the  Fathers ,  perceived  ttieir  loss.  They 
directly  posted  up  placards  of  excommunication  against  Charles  and 
his  adherents,  who  had  caused  the  senate  of  Jesuits  to  perish.^  They 
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urged  the  people  to  rebel;  but  they  were  soon  expelled  the  city,  and 
Charles  made  a  public  profession  of  Lutheranism. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland ,  began  a  war  with  Charles  in  1604  , 
which  lasted  two  years.  Disturbed  by  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars , 
the  Muscovites,  and  the  Cossacks,  a  truce  was  concluded ;  but  Sigis- 
mond lost  both  his  crowns,  by  his  bigoted  attiichment  to  Roman 
Catholicism. 

THE  LOVER'S  HEART. 

The  following  tale,  recorded  in  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cham- 
pagne ,  by  Bougier,  has  been  a  favourite  narrative  with  the  old 
romance  writers;  and  the  principal  incident,  however  objectionable, 
has  bieen  displayed  in  several  modern  poems. 

Howel,  in  his  ^^  Familiar  Letters,''  in  one  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson, 
recommends  it  to  him  as  a  subject  '^  which  peradventure  you  may 
make  use  of  in  your  way;''  and  concludes  by  saying,  '^  in  my  opinion, 
which  vails  to  yours,  this  is  choice  and  rich  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon 
your  loom,  and  make  a  curious  web  of." 

The  Lord  de  Coucy,  vassal  to  the  Count  de  Champagne,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  youths  of  his  time.  He  loved ,  with  an 
excess  of  passion,  the  lady  of  the  Lord  du  Fayel,  who  felt  a  reciprocal 
aCTection.  With  the  most  poignant  grief  this  lady  heard  firom  her 
lover ,  that  he  had  resolved  to  accompany  the  king  and  the  Count 
de  Champagne  to  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land  ,*  but  she  would  not 
oppose  his  wishes,  because  she  hoped  that  his  absence  might 
dissipate  the  jealousy  of  her  husband.  The  time  of  departure  having 
come,  these  two  lovers  parted  with  sorrows  of  the  most  Hvely  ten- 
derness. The  lady,  in  quitting  her  lover,  presented  him  with  some 
rings,  some  diamonds,  and  with  a  string  that  she  had  woven  herself 
of  his  own  hair,  intermixed  with  silk  and  buttons  of  large  pearls,  to 
serve  him,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to  tie  a  magnificent 
hood  which  covered  his  helmet.  This  he  gratefully  accepted. 

In  Palestine,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  1 191 ,  in  gloriously  ascending 
the  ramparts,  he  received  a  wound,  which  was  declared  mortal.  He 
employed  the  few  moments  he  had  to  live  in  writing  to  the  Lady  du 
Fayel;  and  he  poured  forth  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  ordered  his 
squire  to  embalm  his  heart  after  his  death ,  and  to  convey  it  to  his 
beloved  mistress,  with  the  presents  he  had  received  from  her  hands 
in  quitting  her. 

The  squire,  faithful  to  the  dying  injunction  of  his  master,  returned 
to  France,  to  present  the  heart  and  the  gifts  to  the  lady  of  du  Fayel. 
But  when  he  approached  the  castle  of  this  lady ,  he  concealed 
himself  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  watching  some  favourable  mo- 
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meol  to  complete  his  promise.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  obserx(id 
bj  the  husband  of  this  lady ,  who  recognised  him,  and  who  irame- 
dialeJy  suspected  he  came  in  search  of  his  wife  with  some  message 
from  his  master.  He  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  life  if  he  did 
not  divulge  the  occasion  of  his  return.  The  squire  assured  him  that 
his  master  was  dead;  but  Du  Fayel  not  believing  it,  drew  his  sword 
(10  him.  This  man,  frightened  at  the  peril  in  which  he  found  himself, 
confessed  every  thing;  and  put  into  his  hands  the  heart  apd  letter  of 
his  master.  Du  Fayel  was  maddened  by  the  feltest  passions,  and  ho 
took  a  wild  and  horrid  revenge.  He  ordered  his  cook  to  mince  the 
heart;  and  having  mixed  it  with  meat ,  he  caused  a  favourite  ragout, 
which  he  knew  pleased  the  taste  of  his  wife ,  and  had  it  served  to 
her.  The  lady  ate  hewtily  of  the  dish.  After  the  repast,  Du  Fayel  in- 
quired of  his  wife  if  shS  had  found  the  ragout  according  to  her  taste : 
she  answered  him  that  she  had  found  it  excellent.  '^  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  caused  it  to  be  served  to  you ,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  meat 
.which  you  very  much  liked.  You  have,  Madpm,"  the  savage  Du 
Fayel  continued,  ^'  eaten  the  heart  of  the  Lord  de  Coucy .''  But  this 
the  lady  would  not  believe,  till  he  showed  her  the  letter  of  her  lover, 
with  the  string  of  his  hair ,  and  the  diamonds  she  had  given  him. 
Shuddering  in  the  anguish  of  her  sensations,  and  urged  by  the 
utmost  despair ,  she  told  him — ^'  It  is  true  that  I  loved  that  heart , 
because  it  merited  to  be  loved  :  for  never  could  it  find  its  superior ; 
and  since  I  have  eaten  of  so  noble  a  meat ,  and  that  my  stomach  is 
the  tomb  of  so  precious  a  heart,  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  of 
inferior  worth  shall  ever  be  mixed  with  it.''  Grief  and  passion  choked 
her  utterance.  She  retired  to  her  chamber  :  she  closed  the  door  for 
ever;  and  refusing  to  accept  of  consolation  or  food ,  the  amiable 
viclim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GLOYES. 

The  present  learned  and  curious  dissertation  is  compiled  from 
the  papers  of  an  ingenious  antiquary,  from  the  ^^  Present  State  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters.  "  Vol.  X.  p.  289. 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  dress  will  form  our  first  inquiry  ; 
and  we  shall  then  show  its  various  uses  in  the  several  ages  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  gloves  are  noticed  in  the  108th  Psalm , 
where  the  royal  prophet  declares,  he  will  cast  his  shoe  over  Edom ; 
and  still  farther  back ,  supposing  them  to  be  used  in  the  times  of 
the  Judges ,  Ruth  iv.  7,  where  the  custom  is  noticed  of  a  man  taking 
off  his  shoe  and  giving  it  to  his  neighbour,  as  a  pledge  for  redeem- 
ing or  exchanging  any  thing.  The  word  in  these  two  texts,, usually 
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translated  shoe  by  the  Ghaldee  paraphrast ,  io  the  latter  is  rendered 
glo%^.  Casaubon  is  of  opinion  that  glo\^s  were  worn  by  the  Chal- 
deans ,  from  the  word  here  mentioned  being  explained  in  the 
Talmud  Lexicon,  the  clothing  of  the  hand^ 

Xenophon  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  accoont  of  gloves.  Spealdng 
of  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  as  a  proof  of  their  effeminacy,  he 
observes ,  that ,  not  satisfied  witti  covering  their  head  and  their 
feet ,  they  also  guarded  their  hands  against  the  ixkA  with  tluck 
gloves.  Horner^  describing  Laertes  at  work  in  his  garden ,  repre* 
sents  him  with  gloves  on  his  hands y  to  secure  them  from  the 
thorns.  Varro,  an  ancient  writer,  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  antiquity  among  the  Romans.  In  lib.  11.  cap.  55.  De  Re 
Rusticd^he  says,  that  olives  gathered  by  th%j|aked  hand  are  prefe- 
rable to  those  gathered  with  gloves.  Athenceus  speaks  of  a  cele- 
brated glutton  who  always  came  to  table  with  gloves  on  his  hands, 
that  ho  might  be  abfe  to  handle  and  eat  the  meat  whUe  hot,  and 
devour  more  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  authorities  show  that  the  ancients  were  not  strangers  to  the 
use  of  gloves,  though  thehr  use  was  not  conunon.  In  a  hot  chnmie 
to  wear  gloves  nnplies  a  considerable  degree  of  effeminacy.  We  can 
more  clearly  trace  the  early  use  of  gloves  in  northern  than  in 
southern  nations.  When  the  ancient  severity  of  manners  declined, 
the  use  of  gloves  prevailed  among  the  Romans^  but  not 'without 
some  opposition  from  the  philosophers.  Musoruus,  a  philosopher, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  die  fffst  century  of  Christianity,  among 
other  invectives  against  the  corruption  of  the  age ,  says ,  It  is 
shameful  that  persons  in  perfect  health  should  clodw  their 
hands  and  feet  with  soft  and  hairy  coverings.  Their  conve- 
nience, however,  soon  made  the  use  general.  Pliny  the  younger 
Informs  us ,  in  his  account  of  his  uncle]^  journey  to  Vesuvius ,  that 
his  secretary  sat  by  him  ready  to  wrtte  down  whatever  occurred  re- 
markable*, and  that  he  had  gloves  on  his  hands,  that  the  coldness 
of  the  weather  might  not  impede  his  business. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  gloves  was 
become  so  universal ,  that  even  the  church  thought  a  regulation  in 
that  part  of  dress  necessary.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debojiaire, 
the  council  of  Aix  ordered  that  the  monks  should  only  wear  gloves 
made  of  sheep-skin. 

That  time  has  made  alterations  in  the  form  of  this,  as  in  all 
other  apparel ,  appears  fh>m  the  old  pfetures^and  OFioimments. 

Gloves,  beside  their  original  design  for  a  covering  of  the  hand , 
hav^  been  employed  on  several  great  and  solemn  occasiohs ;  as  in 
the  ceremony  •of  investitures,  in  bestowing  lands ,  or  in  conferring 
dignities.  Giving  possession  by  the  delivery  of  a  glove,  prevailed 
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in  sereral  parts  ofChrfeteiiMii  lA  M«r  ngm.  Ift  theyear  lOOS,  the 
Mshops  of  Paderf)ofii  and  Moeo^roi^  were  pHI  into  poMeffiion  ot 
thm  sees  by  receiviog  a  gloi^e.  It  wM  iHNigbt  so  eMeattal  a  part 
cT  Oie  episcopal  kabil ,  ttut  some  attets  in  Erance  prettutning  to 
iv«ar  glwes,  tHe  ooueil  of  PDttkiB  ialerpoacd  in  tlie  affair^  and 
fo»baclflientlieii6e,on  the  same  piincipto  as  Ibct  ring  snd  sandals; 
Ih^e  being  peenUar  to  Hshops ,  ivho  freqpietiflr  wore  emn  rieUy 
adoinedwiHi  Jewels. 

Fayin  observes ,  that  the  custon  of  btessing  ghves  at.  the  coro- 
nation df  the  idngs  of  Franee,  whidb  still  subsists,  is  a  remain  of 
the  eartern  practk^  df  iBteslitnre  by  a  er^e.  A  remarlLaUe  instance 
of  this  ceimoay  ift  recorded.  The  unfortunate  Conradin  was 
d^Mired  of  his  crown  and  his  Ufo  by  the  usurper  ilfa<i;/h^  When 
having  ascended  the  scaffold ,  the  injtn^  prince  lamenting  his 
hard  Ihie^assertedhis  right  to  the  crowd  9  ahd,  as  a  token  of  inves- 
titure, threw  his  gloi^e  among  the  crowd,  intreating  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  some  of  his  relations,  who  would  revenge  his  death.  It 
was  taken  up  by  a  knight ,  and  brought  to  Peter,  king  of  Aragon , 
wba  io  virtue  of  this  glove  vras  afterwards  crowned  at  Palermo. 

As  the  delivery  of  glomes  was  once  a  part  cS  the  ceremony  used 
in  giving  possession ,  so  the  depriving  a  person  of  them  was  a  mark 
of  divesting  him  of  his  office ,  and  of  degradation.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle,'  in  the  reign  of  Edward.the  Second ,  impeached  of  holding 
a  correqK>ndence  vrith  the  Seote ,  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
Walsittgham ,  relating  other  cireumsl«nces  of  his  degradation  , 
says ,  ^'  His  spurs  v^ere  cn4  off  witti  a  hatchet,  and  his  gloi^es  and 
shoes  were  taken  off, "  etc. 

Another  use  of  gloves  was  in  a  duel^  he  who  threw  one  down 
was  by  this  act  understood  to  give  jdefiance  y  and  he  who  took  it  up 
Io  accqiH  the  chaU^age. 

The  use  of  single  combat,  al  first  designed  only  for  a  trial  of 
innocence ,  like  the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  was  in  succeeding 
ages  practised  for  deciding  rights  and  property.  Challenging  by  the 
g/6ve  was  continued  dovm  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by 
an  account  given  by  Spelman  of  a  duel  appointed  to  be  fought  in 
Tothill  Fiekls ,  in  the  year  1571.  The  dispute  was  concerning  some 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  plaintiffs  appeared  in  court ,  and 
demanded  single  combat.  One  of  them  threw  down  his  glove,  which 
the  other,  immediately  (aking  up ,  carred  off  on  the  point  of  his 
sword ,  and  the  day  of  fighting  was  appointed  -,  this  affair  was 
however  adjusted  by  (he  queen's  Judicious  interference. 

The  ceremony  is  till  practised  of  challenging  by  a  glove  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  England ,  by  his  majesty's  champion 
entering  Westminster  Hall  completely  armed  and  mounted. 
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ChaUenging  fay  tlie  glwe  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Germany,  on  receiving  an  affront,  to  send  a  gloi^e  to  the 
offending  party  is  a  chaUenge  to  a  duel. 

The  last  use  of  gloi^es  was  for  carrying  the  hawk.  In  former 
times ,  princes  and  other  great  men  took  so  much  pleasure  in  carry- 
ing the  hawk  on  their  hand ,  that  some  of  them  have  chosen  to  be 
represented  in  this  attitude.  There  is  a  monument  of  Philip  Ibe 
First  of  France,  on  which  he  is  represented  at  length,  on  his 
tomb ,  holding  a  ghi^e  in  his  hand. 

Chambers  says  that ,  formerly,  judges  were  forbid  to  wear 
glomes  on  the  bench.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  this  prohibition. 
Our  judges  lie  under  no  such  restraint ;  for  bolh  they  and  the  rest 
of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving  gloues  from  the  sherifb, 
whenever  the  session  or  assize  concludes  without  any  one  receiving 
sentence  of  death,  which  is  called  a  maiden  assize  ,•  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity. 

Our  curious  antiquary  has  preserved  a  singular  anecdote  concern- 
ing gloves.  Chambers  informs  us ,  that  it  is  not  safe  at  present  to 
enter  the  stables  of  princes  without  pulling  off  our  glo\f^.  He  does 
not  tell  us  in  what  the  danger  consists*,  but  it  is  an  ancient  esta- 
blished custom  in  Germany,  that  whoever  enters  the  stables  of  a 
prince ,  or  great  man ,  with  his  gloves  on  his  hands ,  is  obliged  to 
forfeit  them,  or  redeem  them  by  .a  fee  to  the  servants.  The  same 
custom  is  observed  in  some  places  at  the  death  of  the  stag  \  in 
which  case  if  the  gloves  sare  not  taken  off,  they  are  redeemed  by 
money  given  to  the  huntsmen  and  keepers.  The  French  king  never 
failed  of  pulling  off  one  of  his  gloves  on  that  occasion-  The  reason 
of  this  ceremony  seems  to  be  lost. 

We  meet  with  the  term  glove-money  in  our  old  records  \  by 
which  is  meant,  money  given  to  servants  to  buy  gloves.  This  pro- 
bably is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  giving  a  pair  of  gloves  y  to  signify 
making  a  present  for  some  favour  or  service. 

Gough  in  his  "Sepulchral  Monuments"  informs  us  that  gloves 
formed  no  part  of  the  female  dress  till  after  the  Reformation.  I  have 
seen  some  so  late  as  in  Anne's  time  richly  worked  and  embroidered. 

There  must  exist  in  the  Denny  family  some  of  the  oldest  gloves 
extant ,  as  appears  by  the  following  glove  anecdote. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  goods ,  April  6th,  1759,  the 
gloves  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  were  sold  for 
38/.  175  •,  those  given  by  James  I.  to  his  son  Edward  Denny  for 
%^L  As.  \  the  mittens  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Edward 
Denny's  lady,  26/,  4^. ;  all  which  were  bought  for  Sir  Thomas 
Denny  of  Ireland ,  who  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
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greal  ir  Anttiony  Denny ,  one  of  the  execulors  of  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII. 

RELICS  OF  SAINTS. 

When  relics  of  saints  were  first  introduced ,  the  relique-mania 
was  universal;  they  bought  and  they  sold,  and,  hke  other  coUec- 
tors,  made  no  scruple  to  steal  them.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe 
the  singular  ardour  and  grasping  avidity  of  some,  to  enrich  them- 
selres  with  these  religious  morsels;  their  little  discernment,  the 
curious  impositions  of  the  vender,  and  the  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  Oie  purchaser.  The  prelate  of  the  place  somelunes  ordained  a 
lasl  to  implore  God  that  they  might  not  be  cheated  with  the  relics^ 
ofsainis,  which  he  sometimes  purchased  for  the  holy  benefit  of  the 
Tillage  or  town. 

Guibert  de  Nogent  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relics  of  saints ;  ac- 
knowledging that  there  were  many  false  ones,  as  well  as  false  legends,, 
he  reprobates  the  inventors  of  these  lying  miracles.  He  wrote  his 
Irealise  on  (he  occasion  of  a  tooth  of  our  Lord's ,  by  which  the 
monks  of  St.  M6dard  de  Soissons  pretended  to  operate  miracles.  He 
asserts  Uial  this  pretension  is  as  chimerical  as  that  of  several  persons, 
iho believed  they  possessed  the  navel,  and  other  parts  less  decent, 
of--the  body  of  Christ! 

A  monk  of  Bergsvinck  has  given  a  history  of  the  translation  of 
SL  Lewin ,  a  virgin  and  a  martyr  :  her  relics  were  brought  from 
England  to  Bergs.  He  collected  with  religious  care  the  facts  from 
his  brethren,  especially  from  the  conductor  of  these  relics  from  Eng- 
land. After  the  history  of  the  translation ,  and  a  panegyric  of  the 
saint,  he  relates  the  miracles  performed  in  Flanders  since  the  arrival 
of  her  relics.  The  prevailing  passion  of  the  times  to  possess  fragments 
of  saints  is  well  marked ,  when  the  author  particularises  with  a  cer- 
tain conaplacency  all  the  knavish  modes  they  used  to  carry  off  those 
hi  question.  None  then  objected  to  this  sort  of  robbery  \  because  the 
gratification  of  the  reigning  passion  had  made  it  worth  while  to 
supply  the  demand. 

A  monk  of  Quny  has  given  a  history  of  the  translation  of  the 
hody  of  St.  Indalece,  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  bishops,  written 
hy  order  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Penna.  He  protests  he  ad- 
vances nothing  but  facts  :  having  himself  seen ,  or  learnt  from  other 
^iUiesses,  all  he  relates.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  be  well 
jmonned,  since  it  was  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Penna 
m  the  holy  reUcs  were  transported,  and  those  who  brought  them 
jere  two  monks  of  that  house.  He  has  authenticated  his  minuto 
oetail  of  circumstances  by  giving  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
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His  accoant  was  writteii  for  the  great  festival  immediat^y  iftUtulei 
in  honour  of  this  translation.  He  informs  us  of  the  miracnious  man- 
ner by  which  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  body  of  Ihis 
bishop,  and  the  different  plans  they  concerted  to*  carry  it  off.  He 
gives  the  itinerary  of  the  two  monies  who  accompafted  the  boly 
I'emains.  They  were  not  a  little  cheer^  in  their  long  journey  by 
visions  dnd  miracles. 

Another  has  written  a  history  of  what  he  caib  the  transhtton  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Mjjean  to  the  monastery  of  Villemagne.  Transla- 
tion is  in  fact  only  9  softened  expression  (br  the  robbery  of  the  reKcs 
of  the  saint  committed  by  two  monks ,  who  carried  them  off  secrelly 
to  enrich  their  monastery  ^  and  they  did  not  hesitate  at  any  artiflce  or 
lie  to  complete  their  design.  They  thought  every  thing  was  pennlUed 
to  acquire  these  IVagments  of  mortality,  which  had  now  become  a 
branch  of  commerce.  They  even  regarded  their  possessors  witti  an 
hostUe  eye.  Such  was  the  religious  opinion  flrom  the  ninth  (0  the 
twelfth  century.  Our  Canute  commissioned  his  agent  at  Rome  \o 
purchase  «$<.  Augustine's  arm  for  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
one  of  gold  ]  a  much  greater  sum ,  observes  Granger,  than  the  finest 
statue  of  antiquity  would  have  then  sold  for. 

Another  monk  describes  a  strange  act  of  devotion  attested  by 
several  contemporary  writers.  When  the  saints  did  not  readily  com- 
ply with  the  prayers  of  their  votaries ,  they  flogged  their  rehcs  witb 
rods,  in  a  spirit  of  impatience  which  they  conceived  was  necessary 
to  make  them  bend  into  compliance. 

Theofroy,  abbot  of  Eptemac ,  to  raise  our  admiration,  relates 
the  daily  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  saints,  tiieh*  ashes, 
their  clothes,  or  ottier  mortal  spoils ,  and  even  by  the  instruments 
of  their  martyrdom.  He  inveighs  against  that  luxury  of  ornaments 
which  was  indulged  under  a  religious  pretext  :  '^  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  saints  are  desirous  of  such  a  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver.  They  care  not  that  we  should  raise  to  them  such  magnificent 
churches ,  to  exhibit  that  ingenious  order  of  pillars  which  shine  with 
gold,  nor  those  rich  ceilihgs ,  nor  (bose  altars  sparkling  with  Jewels. 
They  desire  not  ttie  purple  parchment  of  price  for  their  wrilmgs , 
the  liquid  gold  to  embellish  the  letters ,  nor  the  precious  stones  to 
decorate  their  covers ,  while  you  have  such  little  care  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  altar."  The  pious  writer  has  not  forgotten  himself^ 
this  copartnership  with  the  saints. 

The  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny,  says  Bayle ,  that  there 
have  been  fleilse  reUcs ,  which  have  operated  miracles ,  they  reply 
that  the  good  intentions  of  those  believers  who  have  recourse  to 
them  obtained  from  God  this  reward  for  their  good  faith !  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  it  was  shown  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the 
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samsatet  mre said  lo  exist  in  diflterent  places,  and  that  therefore 
tbej  ifl  cooM  not  be  aotbenltc,  ft  wm  answered  tbat  ttieT  were  aU 
gennine  ^  for  God  bad  nniltiplied  and  miraeelously  reproduced  ttem 
lor  (be  contort  of  the  faKhful !  A  curioi»  speeimen  6t  the  intole- 
ranee  of  good  sense. 

When  the  Reformation  was  spread  in  Lithnanla,  Prince  Radriyil 
was  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  went  in  person  to  pay  the  pope  M 
possible  honours.  His  boUness  on  this  oecasion  presented  him  with 
a  precfote  bot  of  reMes.  The  prince  having  returned  home ,  some 
monks  entreated  pn^mission  to  try  the  effects  of  these  relics  on  a 
demoniae,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  every  kind  of  exorcism.  Tliey 
were  IntHight  into  Ae  chnrch  with  solemn  pomp,  anddeposited  on  (he 
attar,  aecompMiied  by  an  innum^rdUe  crowd.  After  the  usual  con- 
jurations ,  which  were  unsoceessfhl ,  they  applied  the  relies.  The 
demoniac  kislantly  recovered.  The  people  called  out ''  a  miracle  f' 
and  fbQ  prince,  H^ng  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven ,  felt  his  fkith 
contemed.  In  thi&  transport  of  pious  joy,  he  observed  that  a  young 
gentieonn ,  who  was  keq[>er  of  this  treasure  of  relics ,  smiled ,  and 
by  Ikis  motions  ridiculed  the  miracle.  The  prince  indignantly  took 
ouryoungl^eper  of  the  rencs  to  task;  who,  on  promise  of  pardon,  . 
gave  the  foDowbig  secret  intelligence  concerning  them.  In  travel- 
lifig  fitmi  Rome  be  bad  lost  the  box  of  relics ;  and  not  darkig  to 
Bm^on  it ,  he  had  procured  a  similar  one ,  which  he  had  filled 
wifh  the  small  bones  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  other  trifies  simflar  to 
what  were  lost  He  hoped  he  might  be  forgiven  for  smiling ,  when 
he  feond  that  such  a  ooflection  of  rabbish  was  idolised  with  such 
pomp,  amd  had  even  the  virtue  of  expelling  demons.  It  was  by  the 
asBialance  of  ^is  boi  that  the  prince  discovered  the  gross  impo- 
sitions of  the  monks  and  the  demoniacs ,  and  Radzivil  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  Lutheran. 

The  elector  Frederic ,  sumamed  the  Wise ,  was  an  indethUgable 
GoDeclor  of  relics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the  monks  employed  by 
him  sc^cited  payment  for  several  parcels  he  had  purchased  for  our 
wise  elector^  but  the  times  had  changed!  He  was  advised  to  give 
<yfer  this  bosiness;  the  reUcs  for  which  he  desired  payment  they 
were  willing  to  return'^  that  the  price  had  fallen  c(msiderably  since 
the  r^brmation  of  Luther  -,  and  that  they  wonld  find  a  betJier  mar- 
ket in  Italy  than  in  Germany! 

Our  Henry  ill. ,  who  was  deeply  tainted  With  the  supeistition  of 
the  age ,  summoned  all  the  great  in  the  kingdom  to  me^  in  Lon- 
don. Tlds  summons  exdted  the  most  general  curiosity,  and  multi- 
tudes appeared.  The  king  then  acquainted  them  that  the  gr^  master 
of  the  Knights  Templars  had  sent  him  a  phial  containing  a  small 
portion  of  i/ie  precious  blood  of  Christ  which  he  had  shed  upon 
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the  cross;  and  attested  to  be  gemdne  by  the  seals  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  others !  He  commanded  a  procession  the  foUowing 
day  \  and  the  historian  adds ,  that  though  the  road  between  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey  was  very  deep  and  miry,  the  king  kept  bis 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  phial.  Two  monks  received  it,  and 
deposited  the  phial  in  the  abbey,  ^'  which  made  all  England  shine 
with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Edward.'' 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII. ,  notices  the  great  fall 
of  the  price  of  relics  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  "  The 
respect  given  to  relics,  and  some  pretended  miracles,  fell;  in-  | 
somuch,  as  I  find  by  our  records ,  that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger  (covered  only  with  an  ounce  of  silver ) ,  being  laid  to  pledge 
by  a  monastery  for  forty  pounds,  was  left  unredeemed  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  house.;  the  king's  commissioners,  who  upon  sur- 
render of  any  foundation  undertook  to  pay  the  debts,  refusing  to 
return  the  price  again.''  That  is,  they  did  not  choose  to  repay  the 
fortf  pounds ,  to  receive  a  piece  of  the  finger  of  St.  Andrew. 

About  this  time  the  property  of  reUcs  suddenly  sunk  to  a  South- 
sea  bubble;  for  shortly  after  the  artifice  of  the  Rood  of  Grace,  al 
Boxley  in  Kent ,  was  fully  opened  to  the  eye  of  the  populace ;  and  a 
far-famed  relic  at  Hales  in  Gloucestershire ,  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
was  at  the  same  time  exhibited.  It  was  shown  in  a  phial ,  and  it  was 
believed  that  none  could  see  it  who  were  in  mortal  sin  ;  and  after 
many  trials  usually  repeated  to  the  same  person,  the  deluded  pilgrims 
t  at  length  went  away  fully  satisfied.  This  relic  was  the  blood  of  a 
ducky  renewed  every  week ,  and  put  in  a  phial ;  one  side  was  opa- 
que, and  the  other  transparent;  the  monk  turned  either  side  lo 
the  pilgrim,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  success  of  the  pilgrim  de- 
'•  pended  on  the  oblations  he  made ;  those  who  were  scanty  in  their 
<  offerings  were  the  longest  to  get  a  sight  of  the  blood  :  when  a  man 
was  in  despair,  he  usually  became  generous ! 

PERPETUAL  LAMPS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

No.  379  of  the  Spectator  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  person  who  had 
opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  flamous  Rosicrusius.  He  discovered  a 
lamp  burning ,  which  a  statue  of  clock-work  struck  into  pieces. 
Hence  the  disciples  of  this  visionary  said  that  he  made  use  of  this 
method  to  show  "  that  he  had  re-invented  the  everburning  lamps  of 
the  ancients." 

Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  these  wonderAil  lamps. 

It  has  happened  frequently  that  inquisitive  men  examining  with 
a  flambeau  ancient  sepulchres  which  had  been  just  opened,  the  fat 
and  gross  vapours  kindled  as  the  flambeau  approached  them ,  to  the 
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grttt  astonishment  of  the  speclalors ,  who  frequently  cried  out ''  a 
mirade! ''  This  sudden  inflammation ,  although  yery  natural ,  has 
gireo  room  to  believe  that  these  flames  proceeded  from  perpetual 
lamps,  which  some  have  thought  were  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the 
aocieols ,  and  which ,  they  said ,  were  extinguished  at  the  moment 
ibat  these  tombs  opened ,  and  were  penetrated  by  the  exterior  air. 

The  accounts  of  the  perpetual  lamps  which  ancient  writers  give 
have  occasioned  several  ingenious  men  to  search  after  their  compo- 
sitioD.  Licetus ,  who  possessed  more  erudition  than  love  of  truth, 
has  given  two  receipts  for  making  this  eternal  fire  by  a  preparation 
of  eertain  mUierals.  More  credible  writers  mahitain ,  that  it  is  pos-  . 
sible  to  make  lamps  perpetually  burning ,  and  an  oil  at  once  in- 
flaoimabte  and  inconsumable;  but  Boyle,  assisted  by  several 
eiperiinents  made  on  the  air-pump,  found  that  these  lights,  which 
tiave  been  viewed  in  opening  tombs ,  proceeded  from  the  collision 
of  fresh  air.  This  reasonable  obs^vatlon  conciliates  aU ,  and  does 
not  Gompel  us  to  deny  the  accounts. 

The  story  of  the  lamp  of  Rosicrusius,  even  if  it  ever  had  the 
sligbftestfiDandation,  only  owes  its  origin  to  the  spirit  of  party, 
which  at  flie  time  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  Rosicrusius 
had  al  least  discovered  something. 

II  was  reserved  for  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry  to  prove  that 
air  was  not  only  necessary  for  a  medium  to  the  existence  of  the 
flame,  which  indeed  the  air-pump  had  already  shown ;  but  also  as  a 
coDstltoent  part  of  the  inflammation ,  and  without  which  a  body , 
otherwise  very  inflammable  in  all  its  paris ,  cannot ,  however,  bum 
hat  in  its  superficies ,  which  alone  is  in  Contact  with  the  ambient  air. 

I    NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  RESEMBLING  ARTinCIAL 
COMPOSITIONS. 

SoHB  Stones  are  preserved  by  the  curious,  for  representing 
distinctly  figures  traced  by  nature  alone ,  and  without  the  aid  of  art. 

Pliny  mentions  an  agate ,  in  which  appeared ,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  ApoUo  amidst  the  Nine  Muses  holding  a  harp.  At  Venice 
another  may  be  seen ,  in  which  is  naturally  formed  the  perfect  fi- 
pre  of  a  man.  At  Pisa ,  in  the  church  of  St.  John ,  there  is  a  similar 
natural  production ,  which  reiHresents  an  old  hermit  in  a  desert,  seat- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  who  holds  in  his  hands  a  small  bell , 
as  St.  Antony  is  commonly  painted.  In  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  there  was  formerly  on  a  white  marble  the  image  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  camel  ^  with  this 
only  imperfection ,  that  nature  had  given  but  one  leg.  At  Ravenna, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Vital ,  a  cordelier  is  seen  on  a  dusky  stone.  They 
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found  in  I^y  a  marUe,  in  whicba  cradfix  was  so  eiafkonto^ 
finished ,  that  there  appeared  the  nails  >  the  drops  of  blood ,  and  the 
-wounds ,  as  perfectly  as  the  most  excellent  painter  could  have  per- 
ibrmed.  At  Sneilberg ,  in  Germany,  they  found  in  a  mine  a  eeriiiB 
rough  metal,  on  which  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  carrieda 
child  on  his  back.  In  Provence  Ihey  fouod  in  a  mine  a  quaali^  of 
natural  figures  of  birds ,  trees,  rats ,  and  serpetts  \  and  in  some  pla- 
ces of  the  western  parts  of  Tartary,  are  seen  on  (Uvers  rooks  the  fi* 
guresof  c^els,  horses,  and  sheep.  Paneiiellus,  in  UsLestAnti- 
ijpiities,  attests,  that  in  a  church  at  Rome,  a  marble  perCdotty  repre- 
sented a  priest  celebrating  mass ,  and  raifling  the  host.  Paul  III. 
conceiving  that  art  had  been  used,  scraped  the  marUe  io  discover 
whether  apy  painting  bad  been  employed :  bul  nothing  of  fiie  kind 
was  discovered.  ^^  I  have  seen,''  vmtes  a  Mend,  "^^many  of  fiieee 
curiosities.  They  are  €Um^s  helped  out  by  art.  In  my  fother's 
house  was  a  gray  marble  ehoiuiey-'pieGe ,  wUeh  abounded  in  por* 
trails ,  landscapes ,  etc. ,  the  greatest  pari  of  which  was  made  hj 
nfiyself. ''  I  have  myself  seen  a  large  coUeclmif  many  certainly 
untouched  by  art.  One  stone  appeals  like  a  perfKt  cameo  of  a  Mi- 
nerva's head ;  another  shows  an  old  man's  head,  beauftiM  as  if  the 
hand  of  Raphael  had  designed  it.  Both  these  stones  are  transparent 
SoDie  exhibit  portraits. 

There  is  preserved  in  tbe  British  Museum  a  Hack  stone,  on  which 
nature  has  sketched  a  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  Ghaucer»  Stones 
of  this  kind ,  possesaing  a  sufficient  degree  of  resemblance,  are 
rare;  but  art  appears  not  to  have  been  used.  Eveninpianto,  weflad 
this  sort  of  resemblance:  There  is  a  speeies  of  the  orchis,  where 
Nature  has  formed  a  bee ,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of  (he 
flower,  with  so  much  exactness ,  that  it  is  impossible  at  a  very  small 
distance  to  distinguish  the  imposition.  Hence  the  plant  derives  lis 
name ,  and  is  called  the  Bee-Flower.  Langhorne  elegaatly  notices 
its  appearance  :-r- 

**  See  on  tlut  flow*ret*s  TeWtt  breast, 
How  close  the  busy  Tagrant  lies! 
HU  tfain^wroa^t  plame ,  his  downy  breast , 
The  ainbrofial  gold  that  sweUa  his  thighs.*' 

*'  Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs  ;--*  we'll  set  the  captire  free— 
I  sooghl  theuTxvoBBStoluid, 
And  fimnd  the  vicnniB  o£  a  bu." 

The  late  Mr.  Jackson  of  Exeter  wrote  to  me  on  this  stii^ed : 
*^  This  orchis  is  common  near  our  sea-coasts  ]  but  instead  of  being 
exactly  like  a  bee  ^  it  is  not  like  it  at  all.  It  has  a  general  rcseoi' 
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bifme\0  9i^j9aAby  thebeipof  iiaaginatioaiii^ybesiH^^sed  to 
be  a  flj  pitched  upon  Ibe  flower.  The  maodrflfce  y^T  frequently  has  a 
forfeedroot,  which  may  be  foncied  to  resewUeUiighsaBd  legs.  I 
bave  Men  H  helped  out  with  nails  on  the  toes/' 

Ab  iagenuHis  fKHanist,  afler  reading  (bis  artieje,  was  (o  kind  as 
loffiBdwespeciBMiisof  Ih^ fiy  cnAm ^  ^ffitys  musctfera,mdo( 
(he  AetwMs,  cphry^$  apifera*  Tbw  remnblapce  le ihese  insects 
nkeei  in  ftiU  Qoweris  4ieiiK)Ktperfeet  eooo^YRble :  thear  me  disftiaci 
pMi.  The  poeliealfye  of  iLpi^home  was  eqiMj  eorr^  and  faiH 
dU;aBdthat  tooof  Jnckflw,  wla^Wwi  90  ppsittvelr.  Many  ooi^ 
tromries  baTetamcwned  on ,  from  a  want  of  a  littte  more  know- 
Mgi'fUkeHuilofttieB^  oraJJui^aBdtlieKLT  orckis,  both  partto 

AooOier  curious  specimen  of  the  playAil  operations  of  nature  is  (he 
raaodrnke',  a plopt  indeed,  when  it «  bare  pf  leaves,  perfectly  re- 
seBttog^ttial of  llie  human  form.  The  giosei^  tree  b  oQfk^ 
sanietppeanMe.  This  oftfaellbn  lasie  poet  has  noticed  :— 

*'  Mark  how  ^t  rooted  mandnXe  wears 
IBs  buaun  iMt,  Us  ksimni  luiiids{ 
OH,  MhisalApilTlbfaifaerain, 
ikglMst  the  firigbt^  plonshmw  stands." 

He  closes  this  beautifhl  fable  with  the  following  stanza  not  inap^ 
posite  to  the  curious  subject  of  this  article  : 

•     '*  Halrotia's  rocks,  Sabrina's  waves, 

StiU  many  a  shining  pehble  bear : 
Where  natnre*s  studious  hand  engraves 
The  FSB.rBCT  form  ,  and  leaves  it  there.** 

THE  POETICAL  GARLAND  OF  JWUA. 

UuEir  has  giyen  a  ehamnng  desoilptioR  of  a  present  made  by  a 
loTer  to  his  mistress ;  a  gift  which  romance  has  sddom  equalled  for 
its  gidlantry,  ingenuity,  and  noTelty.  It  was  called  the  Garland  of 
Jolk.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  gift ,  it  wiH  be  necessary  to 
give  the  history  of  the  parties. 

The  beauttM  luHa  d'Angennes  was  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
ftnd  fome ,  when  the  oeiebraled  GustaTUS ,  king  of  Sweden ,  was 
inakiag  war  in  Germany  with  themost  ^dendidsuccess.  Julia  express- 
^  her  warm  admiration  of  this  hero.  She  had  his  portrait  placed 
on  her  toBette ,  and  took  pleasure  in  declaring  that  she  would  have 
no  other  tover  than  Gustavus.  T^e  Duke  de  Montausier  was,  howe- 
ver, her  avowed  and  ardent  admirer.  A  short  time  after  the  death 
of  Gttsttfvus ,  he  sent  her,  as  a  new-year's  gill ,  the  poetical  gar- 
^Km,  oT  whkh  the  lblk)wi»g  is  a  description. 
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The  most  beautiftil  flowers  were  painted  in  miniature  iff  an  emi- 
nent artist ,  one  Robert ,  on  pieces  of  vellum ,  all  of  ecpial  dimen- 
sions. Under  every  flower  a  space  was  left  open  for  a  madrigal  on 
the  subject  of  the  flower  there  painted.  The  duke  solicited  the  wUs  ef 
the  time  to  assist  in  the  composition  of  these  little  poems ,  reserving 
a  considerable  number  for  the  effusions  of  his  own  amorous  muse. 
Under  every  flower  he  had  its  madrigal  written  by  N.  du  Jarry,  ce- 
lebrated fbr  his  beautify  caligraphy.  A  decorated  frontispiece  offer- 
ed a  splendid  garland  composed  of  all  these  twenty-nine  flowers; 
and  on  turning  the  page  a  cupidii^  painted  to  the  life.  These  were 
magnificently  bound,  and  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  rich  Spanish  leather. 
When  Julia  awoke  on  new-year's  day,  she  found  this  lover's  gill 
lying  on  her  toilette  -,  it  was  one  quite  to  her  taste ,  and  successfiil  to 
the  donor's  hopes. 

Of  this  Poetical  Garland ,  thus  fbrmed  by  the  hands  of  Wit  and 
Love ,  Huet  says,  ^^  As  I  had  long  heard  of  it,  I  frequently  express- 
ed a  wish  to  see  it :  at  length  the  duchess  of  Uz^z  gratified  me  with 
the  sight.  She  locked  me  in  her  cabinet  one  afternoon  with  this  gar- 
land :  she  then  went  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  cloae  of  the  evening 
liberated  me.  I  never  passed  a  move  agreeable  afternoon." 

One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these  flowers  is  the  following, 
composed  for 

THE   VZOLRT. 

'*  Modeste  en  ma  cooleor,  modeste  en  mon  sejoar, 
Franche  d*anibition,  je  me  cache  sous  Tberbe^ 
Mais  si  sor  rotre  front  je  puis  me  voir  nn  jour. 
La  pins  komble  des  flours  sera  la  plus  snperbe.*' 

**  Modest  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place , 
Pleased  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 
Bat  mid  yooir  tresses  might  I  wind  witii  grace  f 
The  hnmblcst  flower  would  £eel  the  loftiest  pride."  , 

The  following  is  some  additional  information  respecting  ^^  the 
Poetical  Garland  of  Julia.'' 

At  the  si|le  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  la  VaUi^re ,  in  1784, 
among  its  numerous  literary  curiosities  this  garland  appeared.  It  was 
actually  sold  for  the  extravagant  sum  of  14,510  livres!  though  in 
1770,  at  Gaignat's  sale,  it  only  cost  780  livres.  It  is  described  to  be 
^^  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  composed  of  twenty-nine  flowers  paintM 
by  one  Robert ,  under  which  are  inserted  madrigals  by  various  au- 
thors." But  the  Abb^  Rive ,  the  superintendant  of  the  Yallidre  li- 
brary, published ,  in  1779 ,  an  inflammatory  notice  of  this  garhmd ; 
and  as  he  and  the  duke  had  the  art  of  i^preciating ,  and  it  has  been 
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mUimaiing  spuiioiis  Utonry  cwioBilies,  this  notice  was  no  doubt 
Ibeieettion  of  tbe  maniacal  price, 
lo  the  great  French  Reyolution,  this  literary  curiosity  found  its 
)  into  this  country.  A  iiookseller  offered  it  for  sale  at  the  enor- 
\  price  of  500/.  sterling !  No  curious  collector  has  been  disco- 
lered  to  have  purchased  this  unique ;  which  is  most  remarimble  for 
the  extreme  folly  of  the  purchaser  who  gaye  the  13,510  Urres  for 
poetry  and  painting  not  always  exquisile.  The  history  of  the  C^- 
hnd  of  JuMa  is  a  child's  lesson  for  certain  rash  and  inexperienced 
eoOectors ,  who  may  here 

**  Learn  to  do  wdl  by  otbert*  bann." 

TRAGIC  ACTORS. 

MoirrFLBURY ,  a  French  player,  was  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of 
hi^  time  for  characters  highly  tragic.  Hedied  of  thetiolent  efforts  he 
DMideinrepresMiting  Orestes  in  the  Andromache  of  Racine.  Hie  au- 
thor of  the  '^  Pamasse  reforms'^  makes  him  thus  express  himself 
io  the  shades.  Th^re  is  something  extremely  droll  in  his  lamenta- 
tioos,  with  a  severe  raillery  on  the  inconyeniences  to  which  tragic 
acton  are  liaUe. 

^'  Ah !  how  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  tragedies  had  never  been  in- 
ifented !  I  might  then  hate  been  yet  in  a  state  capable  of  appearing 
OD  tbe  stage ;  and  if  I  should  not  have  attained  the  glory  of  sustain- 
ing subtime  charact^s ,  I  should  at  least  have  trifled  agreeably,  and 
have  worked  off  my  spleen  in  laughing !  I  hate  wasted  my  lungs  in 
the  Tiolait  ^notions  of  jealousy,  love,  and  ambition.  A  thousand 
times  have  I  been  obliged  to  force  mys^  to  rq[)resent  more  passions 
than  Le  Bran  ever  painted  or  conceived.  I  saw  myself  frequently 
oUged  to  dart  terrible  glances ;  to  roll  my  eyes  fririously  in  my 
head,  like  a  man  imane ;  to  frighten  others  by  extravagant  gri-> 
Buees;  to  imprint  <m  my  countenance  the  redness  of  indignation 
and  hiired  ^  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and  surprise  succeed  each 
other  b;  turns ;  to  eiq[>res8  the  transports  of  rage  and  despair^  to  cry 
out  like  a  demoniac;  and  consequently  to  strain  aU  the  parts  of  my 
bodj  to  render  my  gestures  fitter  to  accompany  these  different  im- 
prasioQs.  The  man  then  who  woukt  Imow  of  what  I  died ,  let  him 
not  ask  if  it  were  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  or  the  gout  *,  but  let  him 
bow  that  it  was  iA  the  Andromache  P' 

The  Jesuit  Rapin  informs  us ,  that  when  Mondori  acted  Herod 
in  the  Mariamne  of  Tristan ,  the  spectators  quitted  the  theatre 
BMnM  and  thoughtful ;  so  tenderly  were  they  penetrated  with 
i«  sorrows  of  the  w^rtunate  heroine.  In  this  melancholy  pleasure, 

1.  H 
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he  says,  we  have  a  mile  piciure  of  Uib  fltMmg  tuqiresmiis  wbM 
were  made  by  the  Grecian  tragedians.  Mondori  indeed  felt  so  power* 
fully  the  character  lie  assumed ,  that  it  cost  him  his  life. 

Some  readers  may  recollect  the  death  of  Bond ,  who  feltsoexqjiii- 
sitely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Zara ,  which  he  personated  when 
an  M  man,  that  Zara ,  when  she  addrsssed  him,  ftmnd  him  dead 
in  his  chair ! 

Tlie  assumption  of  a  variety  of  characters ,  by  a  person  ofirri- 
table  and  deliiDate  nerves ,  has  often  a  tragical  effect  on  the  mental 
faculties.  We  might  draw  up  a  list  of  actors  ,  who  have  CoJlen  mar- 
tyrs to  their  tragic  characters.  Several  have  died  on  the  stage , 
and ,  like  Pahner,  usually  in  the  midst  of  some  agitated  appeal  to 
the  feelings. 

Baron ,  who  was  the  French  Garrick ,  had  a  most  elevated  notion 
of  his  profession  :  he  used  to  say,  that  tragic  actors  should  be  nursed 
on  the  lap  of  queens !  Nor  was  his  vanity  inferior  to  his  enthusiasm 
fior  bis  profiossion  -,  for,  according  to  him ,  the  world  might  see  oaee 
in  a  century  a  Cwsaty  but  that  it  required  a  thousand  years  to  pro- 
duce a  JSoro/t  I  A  viuiety  of  anecdotes  testify  the  admirable  talents 
he  di^ayed.  Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment  the  talents  or  meril 
of  distinguished  characters,  he  always  delivered  in  a  pointed  man- 
ner the  striking  passages  of  the  play,  fixing  his  eye  on  them.  An 
observation  of  his  respecting  actors ,  is  not  less  applicable  to  poets 
and  to  painters.  ^^  Rules  ,''  said  this  sublime  actor,  ^^  may  teach  us 
not  to  raise  the  arms  above  the  head^  but  if  passion  carries  fliem , 
it  will  be  wdi  done*,  PASSioff  knows  more  than  art.^' 

Betterton ,  although  his  countenance  vras  ruddy  and  sanguine, 
when  he  performed  Hamlet ,  through  the  violent  and  sudden  emo- 
tion  of  amaaement  and  horror  at  the  presence  of  his  Mher's  spectre, 
instantly  turned  as  white  as  his  neckcloth,  while  his  whcrfebody  seem- 
ed to  be  affected  witti  a  strong  tremor  :  had  his  fiither's  appari^ 
tion  actually  risen  before  him ,  he  could  not  have  been  seised  wittt 
more  real  agonies.  This  struck  the  spectators  so  forcibly,  that  they 
frit  a  shuddering  in  their  veins,  and  participated  in  the  astontshment 
and  the  horror  so  apparent  in  the  actor.  Davies  id  his  Dramatic 
Miscellanies  records  this  fact  ^  and  in  the  Richardsoniana ,  we  And 
that  the  first  time  Booth  attempted  the  ghost  when  Betterton  acted 
Hamlet,  that  actor*s  look  at  him  struck  him  with  such  horror  that 
he  became  disconcerted  to  such  a  degree ,  that  he  could  not  speak 
his  part.  Here  seems  no  want  of  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  ideal 
presence  in  this  marvellous  acting  :  these  foots  might  deserve  a  phi- 
losophical investigation. 

Le  Kain ,  the  French  actor,  who  retired  (Wrni  the  Partoian  sts^^ 
like  our  Garrick ,  covered  with  gk>ry  and  gold ,  was  one  day  c(^ 
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«nMiM  bf  ^  wetupait  on  Ae  refin^tt^nt  wbidh  lie  ^as  preparing^ 
todjof.  "Ab  to  0ory,"  modesfly  repMed  this  actor,  "I  do  not 
flatfer  myseir  to  have  aoqaitied  much.  This  kind  of  reward  is  always 
dispirted  by  many,  and  you  yours^es  woutd  not  allow  it ,  were  I 
loassone  it.  As  to  the  money,  I  hate  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
niBfled;  at  the  Il^an  theatre  their  share  i$  far  more  considerable 
to  mine^  m  ador  there  may  get  twenty  to  twenty-4ve  thousand 
Mwes ,  and  my  share  amounts  at  the  most  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand.^ 
"  How !  the  devil ! "  exclaimed  a  rude  chevalier  of  the  t)rtJer  of  St. 
LoiriB,  who  was  present,  **How!  tiie  devM!  a  vile  stroQer  is  not 
content  with  twelve  thousand  Kvres  annually,  and'  I ,  who  am  Ih  the 
tbg's  service ,  who  sleep  upon  a  cannon  mid  lavish  my  blood  for 
tnj  country,  I  must  consider  myself  as  fortunate  in  having  obtained 
apensioB  of  one  thousand  livres."  "And  do  you  account  as  nothing  ^ 
*,  fteliberty  of  addressingjgie  thusl"  replied  Le  Kain,  with  all  the 
subtutoity  and  conciseness  of  an  irritated  Cirosmane. 

Thememdrs  of  Mademoiselle  Glairon  display  her  exalted  feeling 
of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress ;  she  was  of  opinion ,  that  in 
common  fife  the  tndy  sublime  actor  should  be  a  hero  or  heroine 
off  (he  stage.  "  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  woman  during 
twenty  hours  of  the  day,  whatever  effort  I  may  make ,  I  shaU  only 
be  an  onfinary  and  vulgar  woman  to  Agrippina  or  Semiramis ,  dur- 
ing Ihe  remaining  four.  In  soctety  she  was  nick-named  the  Queen 
oTCarthage,  from  her  admirable  personification  of  Dido  In  a  tragedy 
of  that  name.  ^e 
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The%  prev^iers ,  whose  works  are  ejicessively  rar^ ,  form  a  race 
imkaown  to  the  general  reader.  I  shall  sketch  the  characters  of 
fteic  iitoos  imlroons ,  before  I  introduce  them  te  his  acquaintance. 
Thej,  asHhaaheehsaidofSl^e,  seemM  to  have  wished ,  every 
oov  and  then',  to  have  flmiwn  tiiefr  wigs  into  8ie  Ihees  of  their 
ratttors. 

These  in-eachers  flourtehecl  in  the  fourteidhth  ^  fifteenth ,  and  six- 
^ih  centuries;  we  are  therefore  to  ascribe  their  extravagant 
^Mofe  of  grave  admonition  with  facetious  illustration ,  comic 
lal^  which  have  been  occasionally  adopted  by  the  most  licentious 
vrilers ,  and  minute  and  lively  descriptions ,  to  the  great  simpli- 
city of  the  times ,  when  ttie  grossest  indecency  was  never  concealed 
VBfcr  a  gentle  periphrasis ,  but  every  thing  was  called  by  its  name. 
AO  this  Was  ^itfbrtsed  by  the  most  daring  personalities  j  and  sea- 
s<NMd  by  thote  temporary  allu^ons  which  neither  spared,  nor  feared 
^en  the  throne.  These  ancient  sermons  therefore  are  singularly 
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precious,  to  those  whose  inquisHive  pleasures  are  gratified  by  tra- 
cing the  manners  of  former  ages.  When  Henry  Stephens ,  in  bis 
apology  for  Herodotus ,  describes  the  irregularities  of  the  age,  and 
the  minutisB  of  national  manners ,  he  effects  this  chiefly  by  eib^flMSIs 
from  these  sermons.  Their  wit  is  not  always  the  brightest ,  nor  flieir 
saUre  the  most  poignant ;  but  there  is  always  that  prevvling  inajh 
i^ete  of  ihe  age  running  through  their  rude  eloquence,  which  in- 
terests the  reflecting  mind.  In  a  word,  fliese  sermons  were  addressed 
to  the  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  show  good  sense  and  absur- 
dity ;  fancy  and  puerility ;  satire  and  Insipidity  ^  extravagance  and 
truth. 

Oliyer  Maillard,  a  famous  cordelier,  died  hi  1502.  This  preacher 
having  pointed  some  keen  traits  in  his  sermons  at  Louis  XI. ,  llie 
irritated  monarch  had  our  cordelier  iqformed  that  he  would  throw 
him  into  the  river.  He  replied  undaunted ,  and  not  forgetting  his 
satire  :  '*•  The  king  may  do  as  he  chooses  ^  but  tell  him  that  I  shall 
sooner  get  to  paradise  by  water,  than  he  will  arrive  by  all  his  post 
horses."  He  alluded  to  travelling  by  post ,  which  this  monarch  had 
lately  introduced  into  France.  This  bold  answer,  it  is  said,  intimi- 
dated Louis  ]  it  is  certain  ttiat  Maillard  continued  as  courageous  and 
satirical  as  ever  in  his  pulpit. 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  Ihe 
times. 

In  attacking  rapine  and  robbery,  under  the  first  head  he  describes 
a  kind  of  usury,  which  was  practised  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson , 
and  I  am  told  in  the  present ,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  MaiDard. 
^^  This ,''  says  he, ''  is  called  a  palliated  usury.  It  is  Uius.  When  a 
person  is  in  want  of  money,  he  goes  to  a  treasurer  (a  kind  of  banker 
or  merchant),-  on  whom  he  has  an  order  for  1000  crowns;  the 
treasurer  tells  him  that  he  will  pay  him  in  a  fortnights  time ,  wfaea 
be  is  to  receive  the  money.  The  poor  man  cannot  wait.  Our  good 
treasurer  tells  him ,  I  will  give  you  halfin  money  and  half  in  goods. 
So  he  passes  his  goods  ttiat  are  wortti  100  crowns  for '200.''  He  iben 
touches  on  the  bribes  which  these  treasurers  and  clerks  in  office 
took ,  excusing  themsdves  by  alleging  the  littte  pay  they  otherwise 
received.  ^^  All  Uiese  practices  be  sent  to  the  devils  I ''  cries  Maillard , 
in  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  ladies :  ^Mt  is  for ^ou  aU  this  dam- 
nation ensues.  Yes !  yes !  you  must  have  rich  satins ,  aiid  giidles  of 
gold  out  of  this  accursed  money.  When  any  one  has  any  thing  to 
receive  from  the  husband ,  he  must  first  make  a  present  to  the  wttt 
of  some  fine  go^n ,  or  girdle ,  or  ring.  If  you  ladies  and  gentionen 
who  are  battening  on  your  pleasures ,  and  wear  scarlet  clothes ,  I 
believe  if  you  were  closely  put  in  a  good  press ,  we  shouM  see  the 
blood  of  Uie  poor  gush  out ,  ^ith  which  your  scarlet  Is  dyed/' 
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Mtfbrd  notices  the  foUowing  curious  particuiars  of  the  mode  of 
(Seating  in  trade  in  his  times* 

He  IS  Tiolent  against  the  apothecaries  for  their  cheats.  They  mix 
ginger  with  cinnamon ,  which  they  sell  for  real  spices  :  they  put 
flieiriNigs  of  ginger,  p^per,  saffron,  cinnamon,  and  other  drugs 
in  damp  cellars ,  that  they  may  weigh  heatier ;  they  mix  oil  with 
afflron,  to  giye  it  a  colour,  and  to  make  it  weightier.  He  does  not 
forget  those  tradesmen  who  put  water  te  their  wool ,  and  moisten 
Mr  ckrth  that  it  may  stretch;  tayem-keepers,  who  sophisticate 
4Dd  mingle  wines  -,  the  butchers  who  blow  up  their  meat ,  and  who 
mix  bog's  lard  with  the  fat  of  their  meat.  He  terribly  declaims  against 
Qiofle  whobuy  with  a  great -oUowance  of  measure  and  weight,  and 
Itoi  sen  with  a  small  measure  and  weight  *,  and  curses  those  who , 
wtien  they  weigh ,  press  the  scales  down  with  their  finger.  But  it  is 
time  to  conchide  with  Master  Oliver !  His  catalogue  is ,  however, 
by  no  means  exhausted;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
the  present  age  has  retained  every  one  of  the  sins. 

The  following  extracts  are  firom  Menot's  sermons ,  which  are 
written,  like  Maillard's ,  in  a  barbarous  Latin  mixed  with  old 
Frraich. 

Michad  Menot  died  in  1518.  I  think  he  has  more  wit  than  MaH- 
hrd,  and  occasionally  displays  a  brilliant  imagination;  with  the 
sime  siogolar  mixture  of  grave  declamation  and  farcical  absurdities. 
He  18  called  in  the  title-page  the  goldenrtongued.  It  runs  thus.  Pre- 
dicatoris  qui  lingua  aurea,  sua  tempestate  nuncupatus  est, 
Sermones  quadragesimales ,  ab  ipso  olim  Turorus  declamati. 
Paris,  1525,  8vo. 

When  he  compares  the  church  with  a  vine ,  he  says ,  ^^  There 
were  once  some  Britons  and  Englishmen  who  would  have  carried 
awaj  aD  France  into  their  country,  because  they  found  our  wine 
better  than  their  beer;  but  as  they  well  knew  that  they  could  not 
always  remain  in  France,  nor  carry  away  France  into  their  country, 
Qiey  would  at  least  carry  with  them  several  stocks  of  vines;  they 
planted  some  in  England;  but  these  stocks  soon  degenerated,  because 
tbe  sofl  was  not  adapted  to  them.''  Notwithstanding  what  Menot  said 
in  1500,  and  that  we  have  tried  so  often ,  we  have  often  flattered 
ourselves  that  if  we  {dant  vineyards  we  may  have  English  wine. 

The  following  beautiful  figure  describes  those  who  live  neglectful 
of  their  aged  parents ,  who  bad  cherished  them  into  prosperity. 
''  See  the  trees  flourish  and  recover  their  leaves ;  it  is  their  root 
Ihat  has  produced  all ;  but  when  the  branches  are  loaded  with  flow- 
^  and  with  fruits ,  they  yield  nothing  to  the  root.  This  is  an  image 
of  those  chiMren  who  prefer  their  own  amusements ,  and  to  game 
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a^ay  tbete  fovtuneft ,  than  to  giv^to  their  oU  parents  in  ctt^  which 
they  want." 

He  oioquaints  us  with  the  following  circnmalaiiceft  of  the  tmmo- 
calUy  6£  that  age  :  ^'  Who  has  sot  got  a  mistress  besides  lus  wife? 
The  poor  wife  eats  the  Gcuits  of  bitterness,  and  even  makes,  the  bed 
for  the  mistress.'*  Oaths  were  not  unfashionabte  in  his  ^y.  ^^  Sinoe 
the  world  has  been  world,  this  crime  was  sever  greater.  There  were 
Once  pillories  for  these  swearers ;  but  now  this  crime  is  so  common, 
that  thi9  clUld  of  five  years  can  swear ;  and  even  the  old  dotard  of 
eighty,  who  has  only  two  teeth  remainitig ,  can  fling  oat  an  oath !  ' 

On  the  power  of  the  fair  sex  of  his  day,  he  observes, ''  A  fetfaer 
says ,  «iy  $on  studies  *,  he  must  have  a  bishoprtck ,  or  an  abbej  of 
500  livres«  Than  he  will  have  dogs ,  horses ,  and  mistresses,  like 
others.  Another  says ,  I  will  have  my  son  placed  at  court,  and  have 
many  honourable  dignities.  To  succeed  weH ,  both  employ  the  m^ 
diaUon  of  women ;  unh^pily  the  church  and  the  law  are  entirely 
at  their  disposal.  We  have  artM  Dalilahs  who  shear  us  close.  For 
twelve  crowns  and  an  ell  of  velvet  given  to  a  woman ,  you  gain  the 
worst  lawsuit,  and  the  best  living.'' 

In  his  last  sermon ,  M enot  I'ecapitulates  the  various  topics  he  had 
touched  on  during  Lent.  This  extract  presents  a  curious  picture, 
and  a  just  notion  of  the  versatile  talents  of  these  preachers. 

*'  I  have  told  ecclesiastics  how  they  should  conduct  themsehes  \ 
not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  duties  ;  but  I  must  ever  repeal 
to  girls ,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  duped  by  them.  I  have  toid 
these  ecclesiastics  that  they  should  imitate  Oie  lark  \  if  she  has  a 
grain  she  does  not  remain  idle,  but  feels  her  pleasure  in  singing) 
and  in  singing  always  is  ascending  towards  heaven.  So  they  should 
not  amass  •,  but  elevate  the  hearts  of  all  to  God  •,  and  not  do  as  the 
fi^ogs  who  are  crying  out  day  and  night ,  and  think  they  have  a  fine 
throat ,  but  always  remain  fixed  in  the  mud. 

*'  I  have  told  the  men  of  the  law  that  they  should  have  the 
qualities  of  the  eagle.  The  first  is,  that  this  bird  when  it  flies  fi)^es 
its  eye  on  the  sun-,,  so  all  judges,  counsellors ,  and  attorneys,  in 
Judging ,  writing ,  and  signing ,  should  always  have  God  before 
their  eyes.  And  secondly,  this  bird  is  never  greedy ;  it  willingly 
shares  its  prey  with  others  \  so  all  lawyers ,  who  are  rich  in  crowns 
after  having  had  their  bills  paid ,  should  distribute  some  to  the  poor, 
particularly  when  they  are  conscious  that  their  money  arises  from 
their  prey. 

**  I  have  spoken  of  the  marriage  state,  but  all  that  I  have  said 
has  been  disregarded.  See  those  wretches  who  break,  the  hymeneal 
chains ,  and  abandon  their  wives !  they  pass  their  holidays  out  of 
their  parishes ,  because  if  they  remained  at  home  they  must  have 
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ioiMd  ikoi  wi¥ei  «i  ehuvch ;  they  like  their  t>roBtttule9  belter ;  and 
it  will  kt  so  every  day  Id  Ihe  yenr!  I  would  as  well  (Hue  wiUi  a 
Jet  or  a  hereti&^  as  with  them.  What  an  infected  place  is  this! 
HE^reas  LiAricity  has  talten  poasesslon  of  the  whole  city  ;  look  in 
every  corner,  and  yoo'U  he  eoofinced. 

"  For  you  mmrried  women./  If  you  have  lieard  ttie  nightingale's 
901$,  yon  most  know  thiA  she  sings  during  three  months ,  and  that 
sbeis  siieal  wlien  she  has  yonng  ones.  So  ttiere  is  a  time  in  which 
jou  maf  sing  and  take  your  pteasures  in  the  marHage  state ,  and 
awHher  lo  watch  your  cluldren.  Don't  damn  yourselves  for  them ; 
and  remanber  it  weald  be  better  to  see  them  drowned  than 
dMuwd. 

'' Asto  wuioivf  >  I  observe  y  that  the  turtle  withdraws  and  stghsr 
ii  Ihe  voods^  whenever  she  has  lost  her  companion  ^  so  most  they 
Ntire  into  the  wood  of  the  cross ,  and  hating  IffU  their  temporal 
hisbaad ,  take  no  other  biii  Jesus  Ghrisl. 

''  And,  to  close  all,  I  have  ftoM  girls  thai  Ihey  musi  fly  ktm  ttie 
coBiiuiy  of  men ,  and  not  pern^t  ttiem  to  embrace ,  nor  even  tou<^ 
them.  Look  on  tiie  roee ;  It  has  a  deUghtfal  odour ;  if  embalms  the 
place  in  vhich  it  is  plaeed;  but  if  you  grasp  it  underneath,  it  will 
prick  JOU  (ill  the  blood  issues .  The  beanty  of  the  rose  Is  the  beauty 
of  tbegirl.  The  beauty  and  perfumeof  the  first  invite  to  saoell  and  to 
baodle  it^but  when  it  is  touched  underneath  it  pricks  sharply*,  the 
teuty  of  a  girl  likewise  invites  the  hand ;  but  you ,  my  young  la-' 
dies,  you  must  iMver  suffer  this,  for  i  tell  you  that  every  man  who 
does  this  designs  to  nmk»  you  hsrlals.'' 

These  ample  eitraots  may  convey  the  same  pteasure  to  ttie  reader 
vhidi  I  have  received  by  eoHecting  them  fh>m  ttieir  scarce  erigi- 
oak,  little  known  eveato  the  curious.  Menot,  it  cannot  be  deided, 
displays  a  poetic  knagiaation ,  and  a  fertility  of  conception  which 
distiaguishes  him  among  his  rviaisw  The  same  taste  and  popular 
naaoer  cante  into  our  country,  and  were  suited  to  the  shnpheily  of 
Qte  2^e.  In  1527,  our  Bishop  Lathner  preached  a  sermon,  in  whdeh 
be  expresses  himself  thus  : — ^^  Now,  ye  have  heard  what  is  meant 
by  Ihis/m  cardy  and  how  ye  ougjit  to  j^jr.  I  purpose  again  to 
ded  unto  you  aoother  card  of  the  sixme  suit^  for  they  be  so  nigh 
affinity,  that  one  cannot  beweU  placed  without  the  other."  it  ia 
curkius  to  observe  abeut  a  century  afterwards ,  as  Fuller  informs 
us ,  that  when  a  country  clergy  mM  imitated  these  fendliar  aMusions , 
Ihe  lasie  of  the  congregation  had  so  changed  that  he  was^  interrupted 
by  pe^  of  laughter ! 

Gven  in  more  modern  times  have  Menot  and  Maillard  found 
in  imitator  in  tittle  Father  Andr^ ,  as  w^  as  others.  His  character 
bas  tieen  variously  drawn.  He  is  by  some  represented  as  a  kind  of 
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fMiCTooii  in  the  pulpit ;  fmt  ofiien  mere  Ju^depsly  obeenFe ,  ttttl 
he  oBly  indolgad  his  natural  genius^and  uttered  humorous  and 
lively  things  y  as  the  good  father  ohsenres  himself,  to  keep  tiie 
attention  of  his  audience  awake.  He  was  not  always  laughing,  ^^lie 
toki  many  a  bold  truth ,"  says  the  author  of  Guerre  des  Avteurs 
andens  et  modernes,  ^^  that  sent  bishops  to  their  dioceses ,  and 
made  many  a  coquette  blush.  He  possessed  the  art  of  biting  when 
be  smiled^  and  more  ably  combated  vice  by  his  ingenious  satire 
than  by  those  vague  apostro^dies  which  no  one  takes  to  himself* 
While  others  were  shraining  their  minds  to  catch  at  sublime  thoughts 
which  no  one  understood,  he  lowered  his  talents  to  the  most  humble 
situations,* and  to  the  minutest  things.  From  them  he  drew  his 
examples  and  his  comparisons  -,  and  the  one  and  the  other  never 
foiled  of  success.''  MarviUe  says ,  that  ^^  His  expressions  were  fUM 
of  shrewd  simplicity.  He  made  very  free  use  of  the  most  popular 
proverbs.  His  comparisons  and  figures  were  always  borrowed  fh>m 
Die  most  familiar  and  lowest  things.''  To  ridicule  effectually  the 
reigning  vices ,  he  would  prefer  quirks  or  puns  to  sublime  thou§^ ; 
and  he  was  little  solicitous  of  his  choice  of  expression,  so  the  things 
came  home.  Gozxi ,  in  Italy,  had  the  same  power  in  drawing  unex- 
pected inferences  from  vulgar  and  familiar  occurrences.  It  was  by 
this  art  Whitfield  obtained  so  many  followers.  In  Piozzi's  British 
Synonymes ,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  we  have  an  instance  of  Goui's  man- 
ner. In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  became  foshionable  to  introduce 
humour  into  sermons.  Sterne  seems  to  have  revived  it  in  his ; 
South' s  sparkle  perpetually  with  wit  and  pun. 

Far  different,  however,  are  the  characters  of  the  sublime  preach- 
ers, of  whom  the  French  have  preserved  the  following  descrip- 
tions. 

We  have  not  any  more  Bourdaloue,  La  Rue,  and  Massilloo^  * 
but  the  idea  which  still  exists  of  their  manner  of  addressing  their 
auditors  may  serve  instead  of  lessons.  Each  had  his  own  pecuUar 
mode ,  always  adapted  to  place ,  time ,  circumstance  *,  to  their  audi- 
tors ,  their  style ,  and  their  subject. 
•^  Bourdaloue^  with  a  collected  air,  had  Ullte  action;  witti  eyes  ge- 
nerally half  closed,  he  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  Oie 
sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  solemn.  The  tone  with  which  a  sacred 
orator  pronounced  the  words ,  Tu  es  ille  ^irf  ^^  Thou  art  the  man  !'* 
in  suddenly  addressing  them  to  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  struck 
more  ibrcibly  than  their  application.  Madame  de  S6vign£  describes 
our  preacher,  by  saying,  ''  Father  Bourdaloue  thunders  atNohre- 
'  Dame." 

La  Rue  appeared  with  the  air  of  a  prophet.  His  manner  ww 
irresistiUe,  ML  of  fire,  intelligence,  and  force.  He  had  strokes 
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perMlj original.  SeferaloU  men,  bis  oontemporaries ,  stfll  shud- 
dered at  the  recolectton  of  tlie  expression  which  he  employed  in 
ao  apostrophe  to  the  God  of  tengeance,  Evfoginare  gladium 
Uaan! 

Hie  person  of  BhssUlon  aftected  his  admirers.  He  was  seen  in 
fte  pvlpit  with  that  air  of  simplicity,  that  modest  demeanour,  those 
v^  humbly  declining ,  those  unstudied  gestures,  that  pas^onate 
tme,  that  mild  countenance  cf  a  man  penetrated  wiOi  his  subject , 
eoiTeying  to  the  mind  the  most  luminous ,  ideas ,  and  to  the  heart 
tbe  most  Imder  emotions.  Baron  the  tragedian ,  coming  out  fh>m 
one  of  his  sermons ,  truth  forced  from  his  lips  a  confession  humi- 
KaHog  to  his  profesmn  :  ^^  My  friend,''  said  he  to  one  of  his  com- 
puuoDS ,  ^^  this  is  an  or/itor/  and  we  are  only  cuAots.^^ 

MASTERLY  IMITATORS. 

Thbke  have  been  found  occasionally  some  artists  who  could  so 
perfeetty  imitate  Hm  spirit,  the  taste ,  the  character,  and  the  pecu- 
liirities  of  great  mailers ,  that  they  htire  not  unft^equer^ly  deceifed 
flie  most  ddlfted  connoisseurs.  Michael  Angelo  sculptured  a  sleeping 
Cupid,  of  whieh  baring  br(4cen  off  an  arm ,  he  buried  the  statue  in 
a  place  where  be  knew*it  would  soon  be  found.  The  critics  were 
never  tired  of  admiring  it ,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of 
aottqnity.  It  w«is(rid  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George,  to  whom  Mi- 
cbael  Angdo  discovered  the  whole  mystery,  by  Joining  to  the  Cupid 
Am  arm  which  he  had  reserved. 

An  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more  singular.  This  great  artist 
paialeda  Magdiden  on  a  canvass  fabricated  at  Rome.  A  broiler,  in 
concert  with  Mignard ,  went  to  theChevalierd^Clairville,  and  told 
Um  as  a  secret  that  he  was  to  rec^e  fh>m  Italy  a  Magdalen  of 
Giddo,  and  his  masterpiece.  The  chevalier  caught  the  bait,  begged 
ttie  preference,  and  purchased  die  i^ture  at  a  very  hi^priee. 

He  was  informed  that  he  had  been  hnposed  upcm ,  and  that  the 
Magdilen  was  painted  by  Mignard.  Mignard  himself  caused  the 
alarm  to  be  given,  frat  the  amateur  would  not  bdieve  it  •,  all  the 
ooimoiaseursagreedit  wasaGuido,  and  thefiunousLeBnincorro- 
ixvtied  this  opinion. 

The  chevalier  came  to  Mignard :  — ^^  Some  persons  assure  me 
that  my  Magdalen  is  your  worlLP'— ^'  Mine !  they  do  me  great  ho- 
txmr.  I  am  sure  that  Le  Bran  is  not  of  this  opinion.'' — ^^  Le  Brun 
swears  it  can  be  no  other  Qian  a  Guido.  You  shall  dine  with  me , 
and  meet  several  of  the  first  connoisseurs." 

On  the  day  (rf  meeting,  the  picture  was  again  more  closely  inspect* 
«d.  Mignard  hinted  his  doubts  whether  the  piece  was  the  worli  of 
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Ihai  great  masler;  be  iittinoatod  tbal  it  was  posgAle  to  fie  deeehM; 
and  added,  that  if  it  was  Guido^,  he  did  not  ttiink  it  in  Ms  best 
Hftanner.  ^'  It  is  a  Guido ,  sir,  and  in  his  yery  best  manner,'^  replied 
Le  Bran ,  with  warmth ;  and  all  the  critics  were  unanimous.  Mig- 
aard  then  spolce  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice :  ^'  And  I ,  gentiemen ,  will 
wager  three  huadred  kmis  that  it  is  not  a  Guldo/^  The  dispute  now 
became  TioleBl :  Le  firun  was  desirous  of  accepting  the  wager.  In 
a  word,  the  aAir  became  such  that  it  could  add  nothing  Hiore  to 
the  glory  ef  Mignard.  *'No,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  am  loo 
honest  to  bet  when  I  am  certain  le  win.  Monsieur  le  Cheyalier, 
this  piece  cost  you  2000  crowns  :  the  money  must  be  returned,— 
the  painting  is  mine.'"  Le  Brun  would  not  beliefe  it.  ^'  The  proof,'' 
Mignard  continued,  ^^  is  easy.  On  this  canvass,  which  is  a  Romaa 
one,  was  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal;  I  will  show  you  his  cap."— 
The  chevalier  did  not  know  which  of  the  rival  artists  to  credit.  The 
proposition  alarmed  him.*^'  He  who  painted  the  picture  shall  repair 
it,"  said  Mit^ard.  He  look  a  pendl  dipped  in  oil,  and  nibbing  the 
hair  of  the  Magdalen ,  di^co^ered  the  cap  of  the  cardinal.  The  honoar 
of  the  ingenious  painter  could  no  longer  be  ^hspuled*,  Le  Brvn , 
vexed,  sar^eualicaifty  exclaimed^  ^'  Always  painft  Guido,  but  never 
Mignard." 

There  is  a  eolection  of  engravings  by  that  ingenious  arti^  Ber- 
nard Pieart,  which  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Innocent  Impostors.  Pieart  had  long  been  vexed  at  the  taste  of  ki» 
day,  which  ran  whoHy  in  fiKvovr  of  antiquity,  and  no  oae  would 
look  at,  much  less  admire,  a  modem  master.  He  publlstieda 
pretend^  collection,  or  a  set  of  prints,  from  the  designs  of  the 
great  painters  ]  in  which  he  imitated  the  etchings  and  engravings  of 
flie  vatious masters,  and mueh  were  these  prints  admired  as  the 
works  of  Guido,  Rembrandt,  andothers.  Having  had  his  joke,  they 
were  puUished  under  the  tide  of  Imposteurs  innocens.  The  con- 
noisseurs, fattwever,  are  strangely  divided  in  their  opMon  of  the 
merit  of  this  coHeotioR.  Gilpin  classes  these  '^  Inaooent  Impostors'* 
anong  the  most  entertairaig  of  his  works ,  and  is  dettghted  by  the 
happiness  with  which  he  has  outdone  in  their  own  excelienees  the 
artists  whom  he  copied;  but  Strutt,  too  gmve  Id  adnit  ef  Jokes 
ttiat  twitch  the  connoisseurs,  declares  that  they  could  never  have 
deceived  an  eiqperienoed  judge ,  and  reprafeales  such  kinds  of 
ingeMiuty,  played  off  at  the  cost  of  the  veneraUe  bvotherboad  of 
the  oognoseenli ! 

The  same  thing  was,  however,  done  by  Goltaius,  who  M»$ 
disgusted  at  the  preference  given  to  ttn  works  of  Albert  Duiw, 
Lucas  of  Leyden ,  and  others  of  tliat  school ,  and  having  aktemiii^ 
to  introduce  a  belter  taste,  wUch  vras  not  inunediaMy  rettshed,  he 
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pNited  wkii  were  ^tonvanis  oalM  hta  imiJ^/^fM^cffff.  Ilwse 
are  six  prints  in  the  style  of  these  masters,  merely  lo  pcove  that 
MbiMQoidd  imiiale  thdr  works,  if  he  thought  proper.  One  of 
Ibese,  the  GirewinsioD,  he  had  prMed  en  soiled  paper;  and  to 
live  it  thebrowa  lint  of  aidk|iiity  hadcartftdty  snoked  it ,  by  which 
neaw  it  waa  sold  as  a  euriovs  performance,  and  deceived  sane  of 
thesest  capital  connoisseiirs  of  ttie  day,  onn  of  witom  iMMt^ht  it  as 
OM  af  the  fifiest  engr&Tings  of  Albert  Dnrer :  ewn  Striitt  ackkiow* 
Mges  the  ■wril  of  Goltzius's  master-pzeces! 

To  Ihaae  instances  of  artists  I  will  add  ottiers  of  celd>raled  authors. 
Miaretus  rendered  Josqph  Scaliger,  a  great  stickler  for  the  ancients,, 
Ufhly  ridiculous  by  an  artttce  which  he  practised*  He  sent  some 
Terses  which  be  pretended  were  copied  from  an  old  manuscript. 
The  Yerses  were  excellent,  apd  Scaliger  was  credulous.  After  hav- 
ing read  them,  he  exclaimed  they  were  admbTable,  and  affirmed 
fliatQiey  were  wrMen  by  an  oU  comk  poet,  Trabeus.  He  quoted 
tbm,  in  his  comittentary  on  Yarro  De  Re  rusucd,  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  fragments  of  anHqnity.  It  was  then ,  when  he  had 
ftud  fais  foot  firmly  hi  the  trap,  that  Muretus  informed  the  worM 
QftheMttledqieiideDoe  to  bei^aeedon  the  critieai  sagacity  of  one  so 
pr^Bdiced  in  fhyour  of  the  anoienls ,  and  who  considered  his  judg« 
MDlasinfUMble. 

The  Abb6  Regnier  Desmaiais,  having  written  an  ode  or,  as  the 
iWiaDscall  it,  canzone,  sent  it  to  the  AhM  Strozd  atFlorewe ,  who 
«0d  ittoimpgae  on  three  or  four  academiciana  of  Ddla  Cmsoa.  Ue 
gave  eat  thai  Leo  AUattus,  libiariaH  ei  the  Vatican,  in  examming 
oraiUly  the  MSS.  of  Mrarcbpreaervad  theia,  had  found  two  pages 
slightly  glued ,  which  having  separated ,  he  had  discovered  this  ode. 
The  fiiot  was  not  at  first  easily  credited  ^  but  aflerwards  the.similarily 
of  a^  and  manner  randcied  M  highly  probable.  When  Strosat 
«idminndthapabiic,itproa«ndthe  Abb^Regnierapte  the 
Mdnny,  as  an  honourable  testtmony  <tf  his  ingenuity. 

Mra  OMunive ,  when  Louis  XIY .  resolved  on  the  conquest  of 
Mhad,  c«nposeda  Late  foble,  eotitied '' The  Sun  and  the^  f^^ 
iftwhtoh  he  assnned  with  sncb  feiieity  the  style  and  chavacter  of 
Vkninis,  tlMt  the  leained  Wolftus  was  deceived,  and  innoeentfty 
itarted  it  hi  his  edition  of  that  fabulist. 

F^intas  Sivada,  would  have  deceived  most  of  the  critics  of  his 
tg»,  tf  he  had  given  as  the  remains  of  anti<|mly  the  different  pieces 
oT  history  and  poetry  which  be  composed  on  the  model  of  the 
^acksnto ,  in  Ms  Prolusiones  academiocB.  To  preserve  pnobability 
^  night  have  given  out  that  he  had  drawn  them  fhmi  some  oM 
«ri  neglected  Mbrary^  he  had  then  only  to  have  added  a  good 
commentary,  tending  fo  di^y  the  coiAMrmiiy  of  the  style  and^ 
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nuniier  of  ttiete  fragoientft  with  the  works  of  those  authors  to  whom 
he  ascribed  ttiem. 

Sigonius  was  a  great  master  of  the  style  of  Cicero ,  aad  feotured 
to  publish  a  treatise  De  Consokuione ,  as  a  compo^on  of  Cicero 
recently  discovered ;  many  were  deceifed  by  the  counterfeit ,  which 
was  performed  with  great  dexterity,  and  was  long  receiyed  as  genutoe^ 
but  he  could  not  deoeive  Lipshis ,  who ,  after  reading  only  ten  hoes, 
threw  it  away,  exclaiming,  ^'  Fah!  non  est  Ciceronis.''  The  late 
Mr.  Burke  succeeded  more  skilfully  in  his  ^^  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,"  which  for  a  long  time  passed  as  the  composition  of  Lord 
BolingfNroke;  so  perfect  is  this  ingenious  imposture  of  the  spirit , 
manner,  and  course  of  thinking  of  the  noUe  author.  I  beUere  it  was 
written  for  a  wager,  and  fairly  won. 

EDWARB  THE  FOURTH. 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  gay  and  voluptuous  prince ;  and 
probably  owed  l^s  crown  to  his  handsomeness,  his  enormous  debts , 
and  passion  for  the  fair  sex.  He  had  many  Jane  Shores.  Honest  Philip 
de  Comines,  his  contemporary,  says ,  ^^  That  what  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  entering  London  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  its  gates  was 
the  great  debts  this  prince  had  contracted ,  which  made  his  creditore 
gladly  assist  him ;  and  the  high  fovour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
bourgeoises^  into  whose  good  graces  he  had  frequently  gUded ,  and 
who  gained  over  to  him  their  husbands,  who,  I  suppose,  fbr  the 
tranquillity  of  their  lives ,  were  glad  to  depose  or  to  raise  monarchs. 
Many  ladies  and  rich  citizens' wives,  of  whom  f<Hinerly  he  had 
great  privacies  and  Damiliar  acquaintance^  gained  over  to  him  their 
husbands  and  relations.'' 

This  is  the  description  of  his  voluptuous  life ;  we  must  recoflect 
that  the  writer  had  been  an  eye-witness ,  and  was  an  honest  man^ 

^'  He  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  more  accustomed  i» 
his  ease  and  pleasure  than  any  other  prince  who  lived  in  his  time. 
He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  les  dames  y  and  of  them  more 
than  was  reasonable ;  and  hunting-matches,  good  eating,  and  great 
care  of  his  person.  When  he  went  in  their  seasons  to  these  hunthig- 
matches ,  he  always  had  carried  wilfa  him  great  pavilions  for  tes 
dames^  and  at  the  same  time  gave  splendid  entertainments;  so  that 
it  is  not  suprising  that  his  person  was  as  jolly  as  any  one  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  then  young,  and  as  handsome  as  any  man  of  his  age  ^ 
but  he  has  since  become  enormously  &t." 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand,  the  reader  wiU  not, 
perhaps,  be  displeased,  if  he  attends  to  a  little  more  of  his  naivete, 
which  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  conversazione  of  the  times.  Ua 
relates  what  passed  between  Edward  and  the  king  of  France. 
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^' WheDthe  oeremoDy  oftbe  oalli  was  conduded,  our  king ,  wbo 
mBde^rous  of  being  friendly  >  began  to  say  to  the  king  otEngland, 
io  a  iangbiDg  way,  that  he  must  come  to  Paris ,  and  be  Joirial 
amoiigst  our  ladies;  and  that  he  woold  give  him  the  Cardinal  de 
Bombon  for  his  confessor ,  who  would  very  willingly  absolve  him 
of  aay  sin  which  perchance  he  might  commit.  The  king  of  England 
seemed  well  pleased  at  the  invitation,  and  laughM  heartily ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  said  cardinal  was  unfort  ban  compagnoru  When 
Ihe  king  was  retoming ,  he  spoke  on  the  road  to  me ;  and  said  that 
he  did  not  like  to  find  the  king  of  England  so  much  inclined  to  come 
to  Paris.  ^  He  is,'  said  he,  ^a  very  Iiandsome  king  ^  he  likes  the 
women  too  much.  He  may  probably  find  one  at  Paris  that  may 
make  him  like  to  come  too  often,  or  stay  too  long.  His  predecessors 
have  already  been  too  much  at  Paris  and  in  Normandy;'  and  that 
'  his  company  was  not  agreeable  this  side  oj  the  sea^  but  that , 
beyond  the  sea,  he  wished  to  be  bonfr^re  et  amy  ?'' 

I  have  called  Philip  de  Gomines  honest.  The  cMl  writers ,  fh)m 
the  simidicity  of  their  style,  usually  receive  this  honourable  epithet; 
but  sometimes  they  deserve  it  as  Uttle  as  most  modem  memoir- 
writers.  No  enemy  is  indeed  so  terrible  as  a  man  of  genius.  Gomines's 
violeDt  enmity  to  the  Buke  of  Burgundy ,  which  appears  in  these 
memoirs,  has  been  traced  by  the  minute  researchers  of  anecdotes; 
and  the  cause  is  not  honourable  to  the  memoir-writer,  whose  resent- 
ment was  implacable.  De  Gomines  was  bom  a  subject  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  for  seven  years  had  been  a  favourite;  but  one  day 
retaming  ftnom  hunting  with  the  Duke,  then  (kmnt  de  Gharolois,  in 
familiar  joeiBarity  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  prince ,  ordering 
the  prince  to  pull  off  his  boots.  The  count  laughed,  and  did  this ; 
bat  in  return  for  Gomines's  princely  amusement,  dashed  the  fKK>t  in 
his  Dm^,  and  gave  Gomines  a  Moody  nose.  From  that  time  he  was 
mortified  in  (he  court  of  Burgundy  by  the  nickname  of  the  hooted 
head.  Gomines  long  felt  a  rankling  wound  in  his  mind;  and  after 
ibis  domestic  quarrel,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  he  went  over  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  wrote  off  his  bile  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  these  ^^ Memoirs,''  which  give  posterity  a  caricature  likeness  of 
Uiat  prince,  whom  he  is  ever  censuring  for  presumption,  obstinacy, 
pride,  and  craelty.  This  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  it  is  said, 
with  many  virtues ,  had  but  one  great  vice,  the  vice  of  sovereigns, 
that  of  ambition! 

The  impertinence  of  Gomines  had  not  been  chastised  with  great 
severity ;  but  the  nickname  was  never  forgiven  :  unfortunately  for 
the  duke ,  Gomines  was  a  man  of  genius.  When  we  are  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  times,  we  often  discover  that  memoir-writers  have 
some  secret  poison  in  their  hearts.  Many,  like  Gomines,  have  had 
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the  boot  dashed  on fhdr  nose.  Personal  faficourwondeHWly  enliYens 
the  style  of  Lord  Orford  and  Cardinal  de  Relz.  Memoh^  are  often 
diclaled  by  its  fiercest  spirit;  and  then  histories  are  composed  from 
memoirs.  Where  is  truth  ?  Not  always  in  histories  and  memoirs  ! 

ELIZABETH,  v 

This  great  queen  passionately  admired  handsome  persons  ,  and 
he  was  already  far  advanced  in  her  favour  who.approached  her  with 
beauty  and  grace.  She  had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  for  men 
who  had  f)een  treated  unfortunately  by  nature,  that  she  could  not 
endure  their  presence. 

When  she  issued  IVom  her  palace ,  ber  guards  were  careftal  to 
disperse  from  before  her  eyes  hideous  and  deformed  people,  the 
lame,  the  hunchbacked,  etc.;  in  a  word,  all  those  whose  appearance 
might  shock  her  fastidious  sensations. 

^^  There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the  conduct  of  jElli^a- 
belh  that  she  made  her  pleasures  subservient  to  her  policy,  and  she 
maintained  her  affairs  by  what  in  general  occasions  the  ruin  of 
princes.  So  secret  were  her  amours,  that  even  to  the  present  day 
their  mysteries  cannot  be  penetrated;  but  the  utility  she  drew  from 
them  is  public ,  and  always  operated  for  the  good  of  her  people. 
Her  lovers  were  her  ministers ,  and  her  ministers  were  her  lovers. 
Love  commanded,  love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of  this  princess 
was  happy,  because  it  was  a  reign  of  Loue^  in  which  its  chains  and 
its  slaverjare  liked!'* 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advancement  in  the  queen's  graces  was 
by  an  act  of  gallantry.  Raleigh  spoiled  a  new  plush  cloak,  while  the 
queen,  stepping  cautiously  on  this  prodigal's'footcloth,  shot  forth  a 
smile ,  in  which  he  read  promotion.  Captain  Raleigh  soon  became 
Sir  Walter,  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  fUrnished  us  with  ample  proofe  of  the  passion  which 
her  courtiers  feigned  for  her,  and  which ,  it  appears ,  never  went 
further  than  boisterous  or  romantic  gallantry.  The  secrecy  of  her 
amours  is  not  so  wonderful  as  it  seems,  if  there  were  natural  impe- 
diments to  any  but  exterior  gallantries ,  which  seems  not  doubtful. 
Hume  has  preserved  in  his  notes  a  letter  written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
perfect  amorous  composition.  After  having  exerted  his  poetic  talents 
to  exalt  her  charms  and  his  affection^  he  concludes,  by  comparing 
her  majesty,  who  was  then  sLcty,  to  Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter 
was  not  her  only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this  style.  Even  in  her  old 
age  she  affected  a  strange  fondness  for  music  and  dancing ,  with  a 
kind  of  childish  simplicity;  her  court  seemed  a. court  of  love,  and 
she  the  sovereign.  A  curious  anecdote  in  a  letter  of  the  times  has 
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McMiis.  aecreteTf  CJecfl,  tfae  youftgest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
ficcmi  to  hife  perfecUy  eniered  into  her  character.  Ltdy  Derby 
wreabout  her  Beckaod  in  her  bosom  a  porlraU;  the  queen, 
evw  it,  inqnired  about  it,  but  har  ladyship  was  anxious  to  con- 
ccd  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  having  it;  and  discovering  it  to  be  the 
porfrait  of  young  CecU,  she  snatched  ft  av^ay ,  and  lying,  it  v^on  her 
shoe,  waHLod  along  with  it;  afterwards  Om  pinned  it  on  her  elbow, 
and  wore  it  some  time  there.  Secretary  Cecil  hearing  of  tUs  com- 
jKWd  some  verses,  and  got  ttiemset  to  music;  this  music  the  queen 
iKisted  on  heariBg.  In  his  verses  Cecil  sang  that  he  repined  not , 
«KMigh  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  grace  others;  he  contented 
M«self  witti  tiie  favour  she  had  given  him,  by  wearing  his  portrait 
«hcr  feet  and  on  her  eftow!  The  writer  of  tfae  letter  adds,  "  All 
Iteie  things  are  very  secret.''  In  this  manner  she  contrived  to  lay 
(be  fostest  Md  on  her  able  servants,  and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  mtimateiy  acquainted  with  the  private  anecdotes 
of  those  times  know  what  encouragement  this  royal  coquette  gave  to 
most  who  were  near  her  person.  IJodd,  in  his  Church  History,  says, 
that  the  Bails  of  Anran  and  Arundel,  and  Sir  Wffliam  Pickering, 
''  were  o^t  out  of  hopesof  gaining  Queen  Blizabeth's  affections  in  a 
rai^rtawnial  way." 

She  encouraged  every  person  of  eminence  :  she  even  went  so  far, 
00  theaiiniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  publicly  to  take  a  ring  from 
^  finger,  and  put  it  on  the  Duke  of  Alen^on's  hand.  She  ateo 
ranked  amongst  hw  suitors  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  Henry 
the  Great. 

She  nev^  forgave  Butenvd  fior  ridiculing  her  bad  pronunciation 
of  Ibeftench  language;  and  when  Henry  IV.  sent  him  over  on  an 
cnatesy,  she  would  not  receive  him.  So  nice  was  Ihe  irritable  pride 
or  this  great  queen,  that  she  made  her  private  ii^uries  matters  of 
state. 

"  Thfe  queen,"  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  his  Memoires  pour  ser-- 
^(rktHistoire  de  la  Hollander  "  who  displayed  so  many  heroic 
^<!(:oniplishment8,  had  Ibis  foible,  of  vrishing  to  be  thought  beautiful 
by  Jdl  the  worid.  I  heard  from  my  father,  that  at  every  audience  he 
had  with  her  mi^eety ,  she  pulled  off  her  gtoves  more  ttian  a  hundred 
Uines  to  display  her  hands,  which  indeed  were  very  beautiAil  and 
^ery  while." 

A  not  less  curious  anecdote  relates  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjoa  and  our  Elizabeth  ;  it  is  one  more  proof  of  her  partiality  for 
*^*n*ome  men.  The  writer  was  Lewis  Guyon,  a  contemporary. 

''  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou,  being  desirous  of  marrying  a  crowned 
h<ad,  caused  prc^iosals  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  Eliaabeth  queen 
^Sogland.  Letters  passed  betvrixt  them ,  and  their  portraits  were 
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exchanged.  At  length  her  uMjesty  infbrmed  him ,  that  she  wooM 
never  contract  a  muriage  with  any  one  who  sought  her ,  if  she  did 
not  first  see  fas  person.  If  he  would  not  come,  nothing  more  should 
be  said  on  the  subject.  This  prince  over-pressed  by  his  young  firiends 
(who  were  as  littteable  of  judging  as  himsdf ),  paid  no  attention  to 
the  counsels  of  men  of  matuff^  judgment.  He  passed  over  to  England 
without  a  si^ndid  train.  The  said  lady  contemplated  his  person : 
she  fouud  liim  ugly,  disfigured  by  deep  scars  of  the  smalljHfx,  ttnd 
Uiat  he  also  had  an  iUrsfiaped  nose,  with  swellings  in  the  neck! 
All  these  were  so  many  reasons  with  her ,  that  he  could  never  be 
admitted  intq  her  good  graces.'' 

Puttenham ,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  ^^  Art  of  Poesie, ''  p.  248, 
notices  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Elizabeth's  demeanour,  ^^ber 
stately  manner  of  walk ,  with  a  certaine  granditie  rather  than  gra- 
vietie,  marching  with  leysure ,  which  our  sovereign  ladye  and  mis- 
tress is  accustomed  to  doe  generally,  unless  it  be  when  she  walketh 
apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate  in  the  cold 
mornings. " 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
we  discover  that  her  usual  habits,  though  studious,  were  not  of 
the  gentlest  kind ,  and  that  the  service  she  exacted  fh>m  her  attend- 
ants was  not  borne  without  concealed  murmurs.  The  writer  groans 
in  secrecy  to  his  Mend.  Sir  John  Stanhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  1598  :  ^'  I  was  all  the  afternowne  with  her  nu^estie,  at  mf 
booke^  and  then  thinking  to  rest  me ,  went  in  agayne  witti  four 
letter.  She  was  pleased  v^th  the  FUosofer's  stone ,  and  hath  ben 
aU  this  daye  reasonahfff  qyyetL  Mr.  Grevell  is  absait,  and  I 
am  tyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr,  but  shall  be  at  the  wourse  for  yl, 
these  two  dayes !  " 

Puttenham,  p.  249 ,  has  also  recorded  an  honourable  anecdote  of 
Elizabeth ,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  nujesty  which  was  in  her 
thoughts ,  as  well  as  in  her  actions.  When  she  came  to  the  crown, 
a  knight  of  the  realm ,  who  had  insolently  behaved  to  her  when 
Lady  .Elizabeth,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  besought  her  pardon, 
expecting  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  ^  she  replied  miklly  :  ^'  Do  you 
not  know  that  we  are  descended  of  the  lion,  whose  nature  is  not 
to  harme  or  prey  upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such  smaD 
vermin  ? " 

Queen  EUzabelh  was  taught  to  write  by  the  celebrated  Roger 
Ascham.  Her  writing  is  extremely  beautiful  and  correct ,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  a  little  manuscript  book  of  prayers,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  seen  her  first  writing-book  preserved 
at  Oxford  in  the  Bodleian  Library  :  the  gradual  improvement  of 
her  modesty's  hand-writing  is  very  hcmourabte  to  her  Aligence  -,  but 
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the  most  curtoos  thing  is  the  pa{)er  on  which  she  tried  her  pens  -, 
this  she  usually  did  hy  writing  the  name  of  her  beloved  brother 
Edward ;  a  proof  of  the  early  and  ardent  attachment  she  formed  to 
that  .amiable  prince. 

The  educationof  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  classical,  she  thought 
and  she  wrote  in  «dl  the  q>irit  of  the  characters,  (rf  antiquity ;  and  her 
speeches  and  her  letters  are  studded  with  apophthegms,  and  a  terse- 
ness of  ideas  and  language ,  that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind, 
la  her  evasive  answers  to  the  commons ,  in  reply  to  their  petitions 
to  her  Dujesty  to  marry,  she  has  employed  an  energetic  word. 
"  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  less 
than  I  did  intend-^  and  were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  mean  to  marry, 
I  might  say  more  than  it  is  proper  for  you  to  know  ^  therefore  I 
life  jou  an  answer ^  answerless  !  " 

THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

The  Qiinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the  globe;  it  is  said  to 
toMn  not  more  than  about  330  words ,  but  it  is  by  no  means  mo- 
DOlODOi]s,for  it  has  four  accents ;  the  even ,  the  raised ,  the  leaned, 
and  the  returning,  which  multiply  every  word  into  four  ]  as  diflB- 
colt,  says  Mr.  Astle ,  tor  an  European  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a 
Chinese  to  comprehend  the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  e.  In 
foct  they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  words  by  the  different 
tones  which  they  give  them ,  that  the  same  character  differently 
aceeated  signifies  sometimes  ten  or  more  different  things. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  missionaries,  attempted,  after  ten 
meattis'  residence  at  Pekin ,  to  preach  in  the  Chinese  language. 
These  mre  the  words  of  the  good  father :  ^'  God  knows  how  much 
this  Orst  Chinese  sermon  cost  me!  I  can  assure  you  this  language 
reaembles  no  other.  The  same  word  has  never  but  one  termination ; 
aod  flien  adieu  to  all  that  in  our  declensions  distinguishes  the 
gender,  and  the  numi>er  of  things  we  would  speak :  adieu ,  in  the 
verba,  to  all  which  might  explain  the  active  person ,  how  and  in 
what  time  it  acts,  if  it  acts  aione  or  witti  others  :  in  a  word ,  with 
the  Chinese ,  the  same  word  is  substantive ,  adjective ,  verb ,  sin- 
gidar,  phiral,  masculine,  feminine,  etc.  It  is  the  person  who  hears 
who  must  arrange  the  circumstances ,  and  guess  them.  Add  to  all 
this ,  that  all  the  words  of  this  language  are  reduced  to  three  hundred 
and  a  few  more  *,  that  they  are  pronounced  in  so  many  different 
wa|s,  that  they  signify  eighty  thousand  different  things,  which  are 
eiiuressed  by  as  many  different  characters.  This  is  not  all :  the  ar- 
nngement  of  all  these  monosyllaUes  appears  to  be  under  no  gene- 
ral rule  ^  so  that  to  know  the  language  after  having  learnt  the 
I.  n 
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words ,  we  mudt  learn  every  pariicalar  phrase  :  the  least  inversion 
would  make  you  unintelligible  to  three  parts  of  the  Chinese. 

^^  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  their  words.  They  told  me  chou 
signifies  a  book :  so  that  I  thought  whenever  the  word  chou  was 
pronounced ,  a  book  was  ttie  subject.  Not  at  cdl  !  Chou,  the  next 
time  I  heard  it ,  I  found  signified  a  tree.  Now  I  was  to  recolleet, 
chou  was  a  book  or  &  tree.  But  this  anuninted  to  nothing ;  chou,  1 
found ,  expressed  also  great  heats;  chou  is  to  relate^  chou  is  the 
Aurora;  chou  means  to  be  accustomed;  chou  expresses  the  loss 
of  a  wager,  etc.  I  should  not  fini^ ,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you 
all  its  significations. 

''  Notwithstanding  these  singular  (MflSculties ,  could  one  but  find 
a  help  in  the  perusal  of  their  books ,  I  should  not  complain.  But 
this  is  impossible!  Their  language  is  quite  diflierent  fW>m  that  of 
simple  conversation.  What  will  ever  be  an  insurmountable  diiflcuKy 
to  every  European  is  the  pronunciation ;  every  word  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  five  different  tones ,  yet  every  tone  is  not  so  distinct 
that  an  unpractised  ear  can  easily  distinguish  it.  These  monosyl- 
lables fly  with  amazing  rapidity ;  then  they  are  continually  disguised 
by  elisions ,  which  sometimes  hardly  leave  any  thing  of  two  mono- 
syllables. From  an  aspirated  tone  you  mmt  pass  immediately  to  a 
even  one ;  ft*om  a  whistling  note  to  an  inward  one :  sometimes  your 
voice  must  proceed  from  the  palate  *,  sometimes  it  must  be  guttural , 
and  almost  always  nasal.  I  recited  my  sermon  at  least  fifty  times  to 
my  servant  before  I  spoke  it  in  public ;  and  yet  I  am  told ,  though 
he  continually  corrected  me ,  that  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  sermon  (as 
the  Chinese  express  themselves),  they  hardly  understood  three. 
Fortunately*  the  Chinese  are  wonderfully  patient ;  and  they  are 
astonished  that  any  ignorant  stranger  should  be  able  to  learn  two 
words  of  their  language.  '' 

It  has  been  said  that  ^^  Satires  are  often  composed  in  Qiina,  which, 
if  you  attend  to  the  characters ,  their  import  is  pore  and  sublinie ; 
but  if  you  regard  the  toTte  only,  they  cont^n  a  mening  ludicrous  or 
obscene.  In  the  Chinese  one  word  sometimes  corresponds  to  throe 
or  four  thousand  characters  ^  a  property  cpiite  opposite  to  that  of  our 
language ,  in  which  ntfricids  of  different  words  are  expressed  by 
the  same  letters  J"' 

MEDICAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1806 ,  we  find  that  '^se- 
veral of  the  medical  literati  on  the  continent  are  at  present  engaged 
in  making  inquiries  and  experiments  upon  the  influence  cf  music 
in  the  cure  of  diseases''  The  learned  Dusaux  is  said  to  lead  the 
band  of  this  new  tribe  oX  amateurs  and  cognoscenti. 
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Tbe  sufiiiect  excited  my  curiosity,  though  I  since  hate  found  that 
it  is  00  new  discovery. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  Dr.  Bumey's  History  oi  M&sic ,  ^^  On 
the  mecficinal  Pollers  attributed  to  Music  by  the  Anc|ents/'  which 
be  dmved  firotn  the  learned  labours  of  a  modern  physician,  M.  Bu- 
rette, who  doubtless  could  play  a  tune  to,  as  well  as  prescribe 
one  to,  his  patient.  He  conceives  that  music  can  relieve  the  pains 
of  the  sciatica ;  and  that  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  skill  (^ 
the  DMisician ,  by  flattering  the  ear,  and  diverting  the  attention,  and 
oecasioniDg  certam  vibralions  of  the  nerves ,  it  can  remove  those 
obstructions  which  occasion  this  disorder.  M.  Burette,  and  many 
modem  physicians  and  philosophers,  have  believed  that  music  has 
the  power  oi  affecting  the  mind ,  and  the  whole  nervous  system ,  so 
as  to  give  a  temporary  rdief  in  certain  diseases ,  and  even  a  radical 
cure.  Be  Mairan,  Bianchini,  and  other  respectaUe  names,  have 
pursued  tbe  same  career.  But  the  ancients  record  miracles ! 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Brighthelmstone  wrote  a  dissertation, 
'^  De  Arte  Medendiapud  Priscos ,  Musices  ope  atque  Caimi- 
num  /'  i^toted  for  J.  Nichols  ,  1783.  He  writes  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Michael  Gaspar;  but  whether  this  learned  dissertator  be 
fpvve  or  jocular,  noore  than  one  critic  has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
roe;  1 8uq[>ect  it  to  be  a  satire  on  the  parade  of  Germanic  erudition, 
by  which  they  often  iM*ove  a  point  by  the  weakest  analogies  and  the 
most  foncif^l  conceits. 

Amongst  half-civilised  nations ,  diseases  have  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  The  dq[)ression  of  mind  which 
is  gen^tdly  attendant  on  sickness,  and  the  delirium  accompanying 
certaia  stages  of  disease ,  semn  to  have  been  considered  as  especially 
denoting  the  immediate  influence  of  a  demon.  The  effect  of  music 
in  raising  the  energies  of  the  mind ,  or  what  we  commonly  call  ani- 
Bftal  spirits ,  was  obvious  to  early  observation.  Its  power  of  attracting 
strong  attention  may  in  some  oases  have  appeared  to  affect  even 
those  who  laboured  under  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  disorder. 
Tlie  accompanying  depression  of  mind  was  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  disease,  perhiqps  rightly  enough,  and  music  was  prescribed  as  a 
remedy  to  remove  the  symptom ,  when  experience  had  not  ascer- 
tained the  probable  cause.  Homer,  whose  heroes  exhibit  high  pas- 
sions, but  not  refined  manners,  r^resents  the  Grecian  army  as 
employiBg  music  to  stay  the  raging  of  the  plague.  The  Jewish  na- 
fiOD,  in  the  time  of  King  David ,  appear  not  te  have  been  much 
farth^  advanced  in  civilisation ;  accordingly  we  find  David  employed 
in  his  youth  to  remove  the  meqtal  derangement  of  Saul  by  his  harp. 
The  meOiod  (^  cure  was  suggested  as  a  common  one  in  those  days , 
by  Saul's  servants ;  and  the  success  is  not  mentioned  as  a  miracle. 
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Pindar,  with  poetic  licence,  speaks  of  .Ksculapius  healing  acute 
disorders  with  soothing  songs-^but  iEsculapius,  whether  man  or  def  ly , 
or  between  both ,  is  a  physician  of  the  days  of  barbartem  and  fable. 
Pliny  scouts  ^e  idea  that  music  should  affect  real  bodily  ihlury,  but 
quotes  Homer  on  the  subject  -,  mentions  Theophrastus  as  suggesting 
a  tune  for  the  cure  of  the  hip  gout ,  and  Cato  as  entertaining  a  fancy 
that  it  had  a  good  effect  when  limbs  were  out  of  joint ,  and  likewise 
that  Yarro  thought  it  good  for  the  gout.  Aulus  Gellius  cites  a  work 
of  Theophrastus ,  which  recommends  music  as  a  specific  for  Che  bite 
of  a  Yiper.  Boyle  and  Shakspeare  mention  the  effects  of  music  super 
yesicam.  Kircher's  "  Musurgia ,  and  Swinburne's  TraTels,  relate  the 
effects  of  music  on  those  who  are  bitten  by  the  tarantula.  Sir  W. 
Temple  seems  to  have  given  credit  to  the  stories  of  the  power  of 
music  over  diseases. 

The  ancients ,  indeed,  record  miracles  in  the  tales  they  relate  of 
the  medicinal  powers  of  music.  A  fever  is  removed  by  a  song  ,  and 
deafness  is  cured  by  a  trumpet,  and  the. pestilence  is  chased  away 
by  the  sweetness  of  an  harmonious  lyre.  That  deaf  people  can  hear 
b^t  in  a  great  noise  is  a  fact  alleged  by  some  moderns ,  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  story  of  curing  deafness  by  a  trumpet.  Dr.  Willis  tells  us, 
says  Dr.  Burney ,  of  a  lady  who  could  hear  only  while  a  drum  ivo^ 
beating ,  insomuch  that  her  husband,  the  account  says,  hired  a 
drummer  as  her  servant,  in  order  to  eiyoy  the  pleasure  of  her  con- 
versation. 

Music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments ,  says  the  lively  Yigneul  de 
Marville,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  mind;  (hey 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  they  dissipate  vapours,  and  open 
the  vessels ,  so  that  the  action  of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells  a  st<n7 
of  a  person  of  distinction,  who  assured  him,  that  once  being  suddenly 
seized  by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  consultation  of  physicians ,  he 
immediately  called  a  band  of  musicians  \  and  their  violins  played  so 
well  in  his  inside ,  that  his  I)owels  became  perfectty  in  tune ,  and  In 
a  few  hours  were  harmoniously  becalmed.  I  once  heard  a  story  of 
Farinelli  the  famous  singer,  who  was  sent  for  to  Madrid,  to  try  ttie 
effect  of  his  magical  voice  on  the  king  of  Spain.  His  mcjesty  was 
buried  in  the  profoundest  melancholy  :  nothing  couki  raise  an  emo- 
tion in  him  \  he  lived  in  a  total  oblivion  of  life ;  he  sate  in  a  darkened 
chamf>er,  entirely  given  up  to  the  most  distressing  kind  of  madness. 
The  physicians  ordered  Farinelli  at  first  to  sing  in  an  out^  room ; 
and  for  the  first  day  or  two  this  was  done ,  without  any  effect  on  Che 
royal  patient.  At  length  it  was  observed,  that  the  king,  awakening 
from  his  stupor,  seemed  to  listen ;  on  the  next  day  tears  were  seen 
starting  in  his  eyes;  the  day  after  he  ordered  the  door  of  his  chami>er 
to  be  left  open— and  at  length  the  perturbed  spirit  entirely  left  our 
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modera  Saul ,  and  the  medicinal  voice  of  Farinelli  affeeted  what  bo 
oAo*  medicine  could. 

I  DOW  prepare  to  give  the  reader  some  f acts  y  which  he  may  con- 
sider as  a  trial  of  credulity. — ^Their  authorities  are ,  however,  not 
eoDiemptible. — ^Naturalists  assert  that  animals  and  birds ,  as  well  as 
^'  knotted  oaks ,''  as  Gongreve  informs  us ,  are  sensible  to4he  charms 
of  music.  This,  may  serve  as  an  instance : — An  officer  was  confined 
in  the  fiastile ;  he  begged  the  governor  to  permit  him  the  use  of  his 
lute,  to  soften ,  by  the  harmonies  of  his  instrument,  the  rigours  of 
his  prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  this  modern  Qipheus,  playing 
on  his  lute,  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  frisking  out  of  their  holes 
great  numbers  of  mice  *,  and  descending  from  their  woven  habita- 
tions, crowds  of  spiders ,  who  formed  a  circle  about  him ,  while  he 
continued  breathing  his  soul-subduing  instrument.  He  was  petrified 
with  astonishment.  Having  ceased  to  play,  the  assembly ,  who  did 
not  come  to  see  his  person ,  but  to  hear  his  instrument ,  immediately 
broke  up.  As  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  spiders ,  it  was  two  days  be- 
fore he  ventured  again  to  touch  his  instrument.  At  length,  having 
overcome,  for  the  novelty  of  his  company,  his  dislike  of  them ,  he 
recommenced  his  concert ,  when  the  assembly  was  by  far  more  nu- 
merous than  at  first  \  and  in  the  course  of  farther  time,  he  found 
hhnself  surrounded  by  a  hundred  musical  amateurs.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  attracting  this  company,  he  treacherously  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  his  will.  For  ttiis  purpose  he  begged  the  keeper  to 
give  him  a  cat,  which  he  put  in  a  cage ,  and  let  loose  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  little  hairy  people  were  most  entranced  by  the  Or- 
phean skin  he  displayed. 

The  Abb6  Olivet  has  described  an  amusement  of  Pelisson  during 
his  confinement  in  the  Ba^tile  which  consisted  in  feeding  a  spider, 
which  he  had  discovered  forming  its  web  in  the  corner  of  the  small 
window.  For  some  time  he  placed  his  flies  at  the  edge,  while  his  valet, 
who  was  with  him ,  played  on  a  bagpipe  :  little  by  little ,  the  spider 
used  itself  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  instrument ,  and  issued 
from  its  hole  to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus  calling  it  always  by  the 
same  sound ,  and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still  greater  distance ,  ho  suc- 
ceeded ,  after  several  months ,  to  drill  the  spider  by  regular  exercise, 
so  that  at  length  it  never  failed  appearing  at  the  first  sound  to  seize  on 
the  fly  provided  for  it ,  even  on  the  knees  of  the  prisoner. 

Marville  has  given  us  the  following  curious  anecdote  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  says,  that  doubting  the  truth  of  those  who  say  that  the  love 
of  music  is  a  natural  taste,  especially  the  sound  of  instruments ,  and 
that  beasts  themselves  are  touched  by  it,  being  one  day  in  the  coun- 
try I  tried  an  experiment.  While  a  man  was  playing  on  the  trump 
0)arine ,  I  made  my  ot)sci*vations  on  a  cat,  a  dog ,  a  horse ,  an  ass, 
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a  biod,  cows ,  small  birds ,  and  a  cock  and  hens,  who  were  in  a 
yard ,  under  a  window  on  which  I  was  leaning.  I  did  not  perceiye 
y^^at  the  cat  was  the  least  affected ,  and  I  even  judged ,  by  her  air, 
that  she  would  haye  giten  all  the  instruments  in  the  worid  fbr  a 
mouse,  sleeping  in  the  sun  all  the  time ;  the  horse  stopped  short 
from  time  to  time  before  the  window,  raising  his  head  up  now  and 
then ,  as  he  was  feeding  on  the  grass  ^  the  dog  continued  for  aboye 
an  hour  seated  on  his  hind  legs ,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  player ; 
the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  his  being  touched , 
eating  his  thistles  peaceably ;  the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears , 
and  seemed  yery  attentiye  ^  the  cows  slept  a  little ,  and  after  gazing , 
as  though  they  had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  forward^  sonie 
little  birds  who  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the  trees  and  bush- 
es, almost  tore  their  little  throats  with  singing-,  but  the  cock,  who 
minded  only  his  hens,  and  the  hens,  who  were  soldy  employed 
in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill ,  did  not  show  in  any  manner 
that  they  took  the  least  pleasure  in  hearing  the  trump  marine. 

A  modem  traveller  assures  us ,  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed 
in  the  island  of  Madeira  that  the  lizards  are  attracted  by  the  notes 
of  music,  and  that  he  has  assembled  a  number  of  them  by  the  powers 
of  his  instrument.  When  ttie  negroes  catch  them ,  for  food,  they  ac- 
company the  chase  by  whistling  some  tune ,  which  has  always  the 
effect  of  drawing  great  numbers  towards  them.  Stedman ,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Surinam ,  describes  certain  sibyls  among  the  negroes , 
who,  among  several  singular  practices,  can  charm  or  conjure  down 
from  the  tree  certain  serpents,  who  yrill  wreath  about  the  arm,  neck, 
and  breast  of  the  pretended  sorceress,  listening  to  her  voice.  The 
sacred  writers  speak  of  the  charming  of  adders  and  serpents ;  and 
nothing,  says  he,  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  eastern  Indians 
wUl  rid  the  houses  of  the  most  venomous  snakes ,  by  charming  them 
with  the  sound  of  a  flute ,  which  calls  them  out  of  their  holes.  These 
anecdotes  seem  fuDy  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Jones ,  in  his  disser- 
tation on  the  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus. 

''After  food,  when  the  operations  of  digestion  and  absorption 
give  so  much  employment  to  the  vessels,  that  a  temporary  state  of 
mental  repose  must  be  found,  especially  in  hot  climates,  essential 
to  health ,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  few  agreeable  airs , 
either  heard  or  played  without  effort ,  must  have  all  the  good  effects 
of  sleep,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages ;  putting  the  soul  in  tune, 
as  Milton  says,  for  any  subsequent  exertion,  an  experiment  often 
successfully  made  by  myself.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  credible  eye- 
witness, that  two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their 
woods  to  the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast ,  Sir^juddaulah ,  en- 
tertained himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the  strains 
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wiUi  ao  appearance  of  pleasure ,  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul 
there  was  do  music  ^  shot  one  of  them  to  display  his  archery.  A 
learned  native  UM  me  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  most  yeno- 
mous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their  hdes  upon  hearing  tunes  on 
a  flute  9  which ,  as  he  supposed ,  gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  in- 
telligent Persian  declared  he  had  more  than  once  been  present , 
when  a  celei>rated  lutenist,  sumamed  Bulbul  (i.  e.  the  nightingale), 
was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near  Schiraz ,  where 
he  distincUy  saw  the  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician , 
sometimes  warMing  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch 
to  tMBnch ,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument ,  and  at 
length  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which 
they  were  soon  raised ,  he  assured  me ,  by  a  change  in  the  mode.'' 

Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Dryden ,  ^^  What 
passion  cannot  music  r^ose  or  quell? ''  sarcastically  returns ,  ^^  What 
passion  can  music  raise  or  quell?''  Wouki  not  a  savage ,  who  had 
never  listened  to  a  musical  instrument,  feel  certain  emotions  at  lis- 
tening to  one  for  the  first  time?  But  civilised  man  is,  no  doubt , 
particulaiiy  affected  by  associaUon  of  idoas ,  as  all  pieces  of  na- 
tional music  evidentiy  prove. . 

Hie  Rans  des  Yaghes,  mentioned  fef  Rousseau  in  his  Dictio- 
nary of  Music,  Uiough  without  any  thing  striking  in  the  compo- 
sition ,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Swiss ,  and  impresses 
Ih^n  witb  so  violent  a  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country,  that  it  is 
(brfaidden  to  be  played  in  the  Swiss  regiments ,  in  the  French  ser- 
vice,on  pain  of  death.  There  is  also  a  Scotch  tune,  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  some  of  our  North  Britons.  In  one  of  our  batUes  in 
Calabria ,  a  bagpiper  of  tiie  78tii  Highland  reghnent ,  when  tiiie 
light  infiintry  charged  the  French ,  posted  himself  on  the  right,  and 
remained  in  his  sditary  ^tuation  during  the  whole  of  the  batUe ,  en- 
couraging the  men  with  a  famous  Highland  charging  tune  ^  and 
actually  upon  the  retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French  changed  it 
loanotiier,  equally  celebrated  in  Scotland  upon  the  retreat  of  and  vic- 
tory over  an  enemy.  His  next-hand  neighbour  guarded  him  so  well 
that  he  escaped  unhurt.  This  was  ttie  spirit  of  the  ''  Last  Minstrel ," 
wlio  infused  courage  among  his  countrymen ,  by  possessing  it  in  so 
animated  a  degree ,  and  in  so  venerable  a  character. 

MINUTE  WRITING. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  which  Pliny  says  that  Cicero 
once  saw,  it  is  pretended  might  have  b^n  a  fact ,  however  to  some 
it  may  appear  impossible.  jElian  notices  an  artist  who  wrote  a  distich 
in  letters  of  goM ,  which  he  enclosed  it  ttie  rind  of  a  grain  of  corn. 
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Antiquity  and  modern  times  record  many  such  penmen ,  whose 
glorj  consisted  in  writing  in  so  small  a  hand  ttiat  the  writing  cooM 
not  be  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  Menage  mentions ,  he  saw  whole 
sentences  which  were  not  percep^e  to  the  eye  without  the  mi- 
croscope ^  pictures  and  portraits  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  lines 
and  scratches  thrown  down  at  random  ^  one  formed  the  face  of  tbe 
Dauphiness  with  the  most  correct  resemblance.  He  read  an  Italian 
poem,  in  praise  oi  this  princess ,  containing  some  thousand yerses, 
written  by  an  officer  in  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  species  of 
curious  idleness  has  not  been  lost  in  our  own  country;  where  this 
minute  writing  has  equalled  any  on  record.  Peter  Bales ,  a  cele- 
brated caligrapher  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,  astonished  th^  eyes  of 
beholders  by  showing  ttiem  what  they  could  not  see  *,  for  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  530 ,  we  have  a  narrative  of  "  a  rare  piece  of  work 
brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales ,  an  Englishman ,  and  a  clerk  of  the 
chancery ;''  it  seems  by  the  description  to  have  been  the  whole 
Bible  ^^  in  an  English  walnut  no  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  nut 
holdeth  the  book  :  there  are  as  many  leaves  in  his  little  book  as  the 
great  Bible,  and  he  hath  written  as  much  In  one  of  his  little  leaves 
as  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible."  We  are  told  that  this  wonderftiHy 
unreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was ''  seen  by  many  thousands.''  There 
is  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  Charles  I.  in  the  library  of  St.  John's 
College  at  Oxford,  wholly  composed  of  minute  written  characters, 
which,  at  a  small  distance ,  resemUe  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  The 
lines  of  the  head,  and  the  ruff,  are  said  to  contain  the  book  of 
Psalms ,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  British  Museum 
we  find  a  drawing  representing,  the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  not 
much  above  the  size  of  the  hand.  On  this  drawing  appear  a  number 
of  lines  and  scratches ,  which  the  librarian  assures  the  marvelling 
spectator  includes  the  entire  contents  of  a  Vmi/olio ,  which  on  this 
occasion  is  carried  in  the  hand. 

The  learned  Huet  asserts  that ,.  like  the  rest  of  the  world ,  he  con- 
sidered as  a  fiction  the  story  of  that  indefatigable  trifler  who  is  said 
t3  have  inclosed  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  Examining  the  matter  more 
closely,  he  thought  it  possible.  One  day  this  learned  man  trifled  half 
an  hour  in  demonstrating  it.  A  piece  of  vellum ,  about  ten  inches 
in  length  and  eight  in  width,  pliant  and  firm ,  can  be  fokled  up, 
and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large  walnut.  It  can  hold  in  its  breadth 
one  line,  which  can  contain  30  verses,  and  in  its  length  250  lines. 
With  a  crow-quill  the  writing  can  be  perfect.  A  page  of  this  piece  of 
vellum  wiU  then  contain  7600  verses ,  and  the  reverse  as  much ;  the 
whole  1 5000  verses  of  the  Ilfid.  And  this  he  proved  by  using  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  with  a  common  pen.  The  thing  is  possible  to  be  ef- 
fected ^  and  if  on  any  occasion  paper  should  be  most  excessively 
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lare,  il  may  be  uaeftil  to^know  that  a  volume  of  matter  may  be  cod- 
laioed  in  a  skigle  teaf. 

NUMEMCAL  FIGURES. 

The  learned,  after  many  contests ,  have  at  length  agreed  that  the 
numerical  figures  1,  2,  3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  8,  9,  usually  called  Arabic, 
arc  of  Indian  origin.  The  Aralnans  do  not  pretend  to  have  been 
the  inventors  or  them,  but  borrowed  them  from  the  Indian  nations. 
The  numeral  characters  of  the  Bramins ,  the  Persians ,  and  the  Ara- 
tuaos ,  and  oUier  eastern  nations ,  are  similar.  The  appear  after- 
wards to  have  been  introduced  into  several  European  nations,  by 
Iheir  respective  travellers,  who  returned  from  the  East.  They  were 
adfflitled  into  calendars  and  chronicles ,  but  they  were  not  intro- 
duced into  charters,  says  Mr.  Astle,  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Spaniards  ,  no  doubt ,  derived  their  use  from  the  Moors  who 
invaded  them.  In  1240 ,  the  Alphonsean  astronomical  tables  were 
made  by  the  order  of  Alphonsus  X.  by  a  Jew,  and  an  Arabian ;  they 
used  these  numerals,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  contend  that  they 
were  first  introduced  by  them. 

They  were  not  generally  used  in  Germany  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ^  but  in  general  the  forms  of  the  ciphers 
were  not  permanently  fixed  there  till  after  the  year  1531 .  The  Rus- 
sians were  strangers  to  them ,  before  Peter  the  Great  had  finished 
his  travels  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  origin  of  these  useful  characters  with  the  Indians  and  Ara- 
bians,  is  attributed  to  their  great  skill  in. the  arts  of  astronomy  and 
of  arithmetic ,  \^hich  required  more  convenient  characters  than  al- 
phabetic letters ,  for  the  expressing  of  numbers. 

Before  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  Arabic  numerals , 
they  used  alphabetical  characters,  or  Roman  numerals.  The 
learned  author  of  the  Nouveau  Traits  Diplomatique ,  the  most  va- 
luable work  on  every  thing  concerning  the  arts  and  progress  of 
writing ,  have  given  some  curious  notices  on  the  origin  of  the  Ro- 
loan  numerals.  Originally  men  counted  by  their  fingers  \  thus  to 
loark  the  first  four  numbers  they  used  an  I ,  which  naturally  re- 
presents them.  To  mark  the  fifth,  they  chose  a  Y,  which  is  made 
out  by  bending  inwards  the  three  middle  fingers ,  and  stretching 
out  only  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger ;  and  for  the  tenth  they  used 
an  X,  which  is  a  douMe  V,  one  plaqed  topsyturvy  under  the  other. 
From  this  the  progression  of  these  numbers  is  always  from  one  to 
fi^e,  and  from  five  to  ten.  The  hundred  was  signified  by  the  capital 
tetter  of  that  word  in  Latin  C— centum.  The  other  letters  D  for  500 , 
and  M  for  a  1000,  were  afterwards  added.  They  subsequently  ab- 
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iMreviated  their  dwacters ,  by  placiDg  one  of  these  figures  befeie 
another ;  and  the  figure  of  less  value  before  a  higher  number,  de- 
notes that  so  much  may  be  deducted  firom  a  greater  number ;  for  in- 
stance ,  IV  signifies  five  less  one ,  that  is  four ;  IX  ten  less  one ,  that 
is  nine  ^  but  these  abbreviations  are  not  found  amongst  the  ancient 
monuments.  These  numerical  letters  are  still  continued  by  us ,  in 
the  accounts  of  our  Exchequer. 

That  men  counted  originally  by  their  fingers,  is  no  improbal^ 
supposition ;  it  is  still  naturally  practised  by  the  people.  In  semi- 
civilised  states,  small  stones  have  been  used,  and  the  e^mologists 
derive  the  words  calculate  and  calculation  from  calculus  y  the 
Latin  term  for  a  pebble-stone ,  and  by  which  they  denomuiated  their 
counters  used  for  arithmetical  computations. 

Professor  Ward,  in  a  learned  ^Ussertation  on  this  subject  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ,  concludes  that  it  is  easier  to  falsify  the 
Arabic  ciphers  than  the  Roman  alphabetic  numerals^  when  1735  is 
dated  in  Arabic  ciphers,  if  the  3  is  only  changed,  three  centuries 
are  taken  away  ^  if  the  3  is  made  mto  a  9  and  take  away  the  1,  four 
hundred  years  are  added.  Such  accidents  have  assuredly  produced 
much  conRision  among  our  ancient  manuscripts,  and  still  do  in  our 
printed  books-,  which  is  the  reason  that  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  histo- 
ries has  always  preferred  writing  his  dates  in  words,  rather  than 
confide  them  to  the  care  of  a  negligent  printer.  Gibbon  observes , 
that  some  remarkable  mistakes  have  happened  by  the  word  mH.  in 
MSS. ,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  soldiers,  or  for  th<msandsy 
and  to  this  blunder  he  attributes  the  incredible  numbers  of  martsrr- 
doms,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for  by  historical 
records. 

ENGLISH  ASTROLOGERS. 

A  BBUEP  in  judicial  astrology  can  now  only  exist  in  the  people, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  no  belief  at  all  \  for  mere  traditional  sen- 
timents can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  belief.  But  a  faith  in  this 
ridiculous  system  in  our  country  is  of  late  existence^  and  was  a 
favourite  superstition  with  the  Learned. 

When  Charles  the  First  was  confined ,  Lilly  the  astrologer  was 
consulted  for  the  hour  which  would  flivour  his  escape. 

A  story,  which  strongly  proves  how  greatly  Charles  the  Second 
was  bigoted  to  judicial  astrology,  is  recorded  in  Burnet's  History  of 
his  Own  Times. 

The  most  respectable  characters  of  the  age ,  Sir  William  Dudgale^ 
Elias  Ashmole,  Dr.  Grew,  and  others,  were  members  of  an  astro- 
logical chib.  Cottgrevc's  character  of  Foresight ,  in  Love  for  Love  , 
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was  fhmno  onocmiiiHm  person ,  though  the  humour  now  is  scarcely 
iflleOigible. 

ftyden  cast  the  nativities  of  his  sons ',  and ,  what  is  remarkable, 
his  prediction  relating  to  his  son  Charles  took  {riace.  This  incident 
is  of  so  late  a  date ,  one  might  hope  it  would  haye  been  cleared  up. 

Id  1670,  tlie  passkm  for  horoscopes  and  expounding  the  stars 
preyailed  in  France  among  the  first  rank.  The  new-born  child  was 
asaaUy  jHresented  naked  to  the  astrologer,  who  read  the  first  linea- 
menls  in  its  forehead^  and  the  transTerse  lines  in  its  hand,  and 
thence  wrote  down  its  tatare  destiny.  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought 
Henry  IV. ,  then  a  child,  to  old  Nostradamus,  whom  antiquaries  es- 
teem more  fcM*  his  chronicle  of  Proyence  than  his  yaticinating  pow- 
ers. The  sight  of  the  reyerend  seer,  with  a  beard  which  **  streamed 
like  a  meteor  in  the  air,''  terrified  the  future  hero,  who  dreaded  a 
i)uppiDg  from  so  graye  a  personage.  One  of  these  magidans  haying 
vsiffedChaiies  IX.  that  he  would  liye  as  many  days  as  he  should 
torn  about  on  his  heels  in  an  hour,  standing  on  one  leg ,  his  mc^esiy 
every  morning  performed  that  solemn  gyration ;  the  principal  oflO- 
cers  of  the  court ,  the  Judges ,  the  chancellors ,  and  generate  ,  like- 
wise ,  in  compliment ,  standing  on  one  leg  and  tifrning  round ! 

It  bas  been  reported  of  seyeral  Humous  for  their  astrologic  skill , 
ttiat  they  haye  suffered  a  yoluntary  dea^  merely  to  yerifjr  their  own 
predictions;  this  has  been  reported  of  Cardan,  and  Burton,  the 
author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

It  is  curious  to  obserye  the  shifts  to  which  astrologers  are  put 
when  their  predictions  are  not  yenfied.  Great  winds  were  predicted , 
by  a  famous  adept,  about  the  year  15B6.  No  unusual  storms,  howe- 
v^,  happened.  Bodin,  to  saye  the  reputation  of  the  art,  applied  it 
«  ^figure  to  some  revolutions  in  the  state ,  and  of  which  there 
were  instances  enough  at  that  moment.  Among  their  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  they  pretend  to  giye  those  of  yarious  illustrious  persons 
and  of  families.  One  is  yery  striking. — Thursday  was  the  unhicky 
day  of  our  Henry  VIII.  He ,  his  son  Edward  VI. ,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Etisabeth,  cdl  died  on  a  Thursday!  This  fact  had,  no 
doubt ,  great  weight  in  this  controyersy  of  the  astrologers  with  their 
adversaries. 

Lilly,  the  astiploger,  is  the  Sidrophel  of  Butter.  His  Life,  written 
by  himself,  contains  so  much  artless  narratiye ,  and  so  much  pal- 
pable imposture ,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  he  is  speaking 
what  he  really  belieyes  to  be  the  trutti.  In  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 
Mtrology  in  his  day,  those  adepts ,  whose  characters  he  has  drawn , 
were  the  lowest  miscreants  of  the  town.  They  all  speak  of  each  other 
38  rogues  and  impostors.  Such  were  Booker,  Backhouse,  Gadbury ; 
inen  who  gained  a  liyelihood  by  practising  on  the  credulity  of  eyen 
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neo  of  learning  so  late  as  in  1650 ,  nor  were  they  much  out  of  dale 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Ashmole's  Life  an  account  of  these 
artful  impostors  may  he  found.  Most  of  them  had  taken  the  air  in 
the  pillory,  and  others  had  conjured  themselves  up  to  the  gallows. 
This  seems  a  true  statement  of  facts.  But  Lilly  informs  us,  that  in 
his  various  conferences  witti  angels,  their  voice  resembled  that  of 
the  Irish/ 

The  work  contains  anecdotes  of  the  times.  The  amours  of  Lilly 
with  his  mistress  are  characteristic.  He  was  a  very  artfhl  man,  and 
admirably  managed  matters  which  required  deceptioii  and  invention . 

Astrology  greatly  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
royalists  and  the  rebels  had  their  astrologers ,  as  well  as  their  sol- 
diers! and  the  predictions  of  the  former  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  latter. 

On  this  subject,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  notice  three  or  four 
works  ,  which  bear  an  excessive  price.  The  price  cannot  entirely 
be  occasioned  by  their  rarity,  and  I  am  induced  to  suppose  that  we 
have  still  adepts ,  whose  faith  must  be  strong ,  or  whose  scepticism 
but  weak. 

The  Chaldean  sd^es  were  nearly  put  to  the  rout  by  a  quarto  park 
of  artillery,  fired  on  them  by  Mr.  John  Chamber  in  1691.  Apollo 
did  not  use  Marsyas  more  inhumanly  than  his  scourging  pen  this 
mystical  race,  and  his  personalities  made  them  feel  more  sore.  How- 
ever, a  Norwich  knight ,  the  very  Quixote  of  astrology,  arrayed  in 
the  enchanted  armour  of  his  occult  authors,  encountered  this  pagan 
in  a  most  stately  carousal.  He  came  forth  with  '*'  A  Defence  of  Judi- 
ciall  Astrologye ,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  lately  published  by  Mr.  John 
Chamber.  By  Sir  Christopher  Heydon ,  Knight ;  printed  at  Gam* 
bridge,  1603."  This  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  about  500  pages.  Sir 
Christopher  is  a  learned  writer ,  and  a  knight  worthy  to  defend  a 
better  cause.  But  his  Dulcinea  had  wrought  most  wonderfully  on 
his  imagination.  This  defence  of  this  fanciful  science ,  if  science  it 
may  be  called,  demonstrates  nothing ,  while  it  defends  every  thing. 
It  confutes ,  according  to  the  knight's  own  ideas  :  it  alleges  a  few 
scattered  facts  in  favour  of  astrological  predictions ,  which  may  be 
picked  up  in  that  immensity  of  fabling  which  disgraces  history.  He 
strenuosly  denies,  or  ridicules,  what  the  greatest  writers  have  said 
against  this  fanciful  art,  while  he  lays  great  stress  on  some  passages 
from  authors  of  no  authority.  The  most  pleasant  part  is  at  the  close, 
where  he  defends  the  art  from  the  objectidns  of  Mr.  Chamber  by  re- 
crimination. Chamber  had  enriched  himself  by  medical  practice ; 
and  when  he  charges  the  astrologers  with  merely  aiming  to  gain  a 
few  beggarly  pence,  Sir  Christopher  catches  fire,  and  shows  by  his 
quotations,  that  if  we  are  to  despise  an  art,  by  its  professors  at- 
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laapmg  to  subsist  on  it ,  or  for  Ihc  objections  ivhich  may  be  raised 
against  its  yital  principles ,  we  ought  by  this  argument  most  heartily 
to  despise  the  medical  science  and  medical  men !  He  gives  here  all 
be  can  coOect  against  physic  and  physicians;  and  from  the  confes- 
sions of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Avicenna  and  Agrippa ,  medicine 
ifipears  to  be  a  vainer  science  than  even  astrology !  Sir  Christopher 
is  a  shrewd  and  ingenious  adversary ;  but  when  he  says  he  means 
only  to  give  Mr.  Chamber  oil  for  his  vinegar,  he  has  totally  mistaken 
its  quality. 

The  defence  was  answered  by  Thomas  Vicars  in  his  ^^  Madnesse 
of  Astrologers." 

Bui  the  great  work  is  by  Lilly ;  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  adepts. 
He  defends  nothing ;  for  this  oracle  delivers  his  dictum ,  and  details 
every  event  as  matters  not  questionable.  He  sits  on  the  tripod^,  and 
every  page  is  embellished  by  a  horoscope ,  which  he  explains  with 
(he  utmost  facility.  This  voluminous  monument  of  the  folly  of  the  age 
is  a  (piark)  valued  at  some  guineas !  It  is  entitled ,  ^^  Christian  Astro- 
logy, modestly  treated  of  in  three  books,  by  William  Lilly,  student 
in  Astrology,  2nd  edition,  1659.''  The  most  curious  part  of  this 
work  is  ^'  a  Catalogue  of  most  astrological  authors.''  There  is  also 
a  portrait  of  thisarch  rogue,  and  astrologer!  an  admirable  illustration 
forLavater! 

Lilly's  opinions,  and  his  pretended  science,  were  such  favourites 
with  the  age ,  that  the  learned  Gataker  vm>te  professedly  against 
this  popular  delusion.  LdUy,  at  the  head  of  his  star-expounding 
frieiids ,  not  only  formally  replied  to  but  persecuted  Gataker  annually 
in  his  predictions ,  and  even  struck  at  his  ghost ,  when  beyond  the 
grave.  Gataker  died  in  July,  1654  -,  and  Lilly  having  written  in  his 
aloianack  of  that  year  for  the  month  of  August  this  barbarous  Latin 
verse:— 

Hoc  in  tumbojaeet  presbyter  et  nebula  / 

Here  in  this  tomb  lies  a  presbyter  and  a  knaTe ! 

he  had  the  impudence  to  assert  that  h^  had  predicted  Gataker's 
death!  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  an  epitaph  like  lodgings  to  let;  it 
stood  empty  ready  for  the  first  passenger  to  inhabit.  Had  any  other 
of  that  party  of  any  eminence  died  in  that  month,  it  would  have 
been  as  appositely  applied  to  him.  But  Lilly  was  an  exquisite  rogue, 
and  never  at  a  fault.  Having  prophesied  in  his  almanack  for  1650 , 
that  the  parliament  stood  upon  a  tottering  foundation ,  when  taken 
up  by  a  messenger,  during  the  night  he  was  confined ,  he  contrived , 
to  cancel  the  page,  printed  off  another,  and  showed  his  copies 
before  the  committee,  assuring  them  that  the  others  were  none  of 
his  own ,  but  forged  by  his  enemies. 
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ALCHYMY. 

Mrs.  Thomas ,  Ihe  Gorinna  of  Dryden ,  in  her  Life ,  had  recorded 
one  of  the  delusions  of  alchymy. 

An  infatuated  lover  of  this  delusive  art  met  withone  who  pretended 
to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  lead  to  gold;  that  is,  in  their 
language,  the  imperfect  metals  to  the  perfect  one.  The  hermetic 
philosopher  required  only  the  materials,  and  time,  to  perform  his 
golden  operations.  He  was  taken  to  the  country  residence  of  bis 
patroness.  A  long  laboratory  was  built,  and  that  his  labours  might 
not  be  impeded  by  any  disturbance ,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
into  it.  His  door  was  contrived  to  turn  on  a  pivot;  so  that,  unseen 
and  unseeing,  his  meals  were  conveyed  to  him  without  iistracttng 
the  sublime  meditations  of  the  Sage. 

During  a  residence  of  two  years ,  he  never  condescended  to  speak 
but  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  to  his  infotuated  patroness.  Whea 
she  was  admitted  into  the  laboratory,  she  saw,  with  pleasing  aslo* 
nishment,  stills ,  immense  caldrons,  long  flues,  and  three  or  foar 
Yulcanian  fires  blazing  at  dififerent  comers  of  this  magical  mine; 
nor  did  she  behold  with  less  reverence  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
dusty  philosopher.  Pale  and  emaciated  with  daily  operations  wA 
nightly  vigils,  he  revealed  to  her,  in  unintelligible  jargon,  his  pro- 
gresses ;  and  having  sometimes  condescended  to  explain  the  mysl^ 
ries  of  the  arcana ,  shis  beheld ,  or  seemed  to  bdiold ,  streams  of  fioid 
and  heaps  of  solid  ore  scattered  around  the  laboratory.  Sometimes 
he  required  a  new  still,  and  sometimes  vast  quantities  of  lead.  Al- 
ready this  unfortunate  lady  had  expended  the  half  of  her  fortune 
in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  philosopher.  She  began  now  to 
lower  her  imagination  to  the  standard  of  reason.  Two  years  had  now 
elapsed,  vast  quantities  of  lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead 
had  come  out.  She  disclosed  her  sentiments  to  the  philosopher.  He 
candidly  confessed  he  was  himself  surprised  at  his  tardy  processes; 
but  that  now  he  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  that  he 
would  venture  to  perform  a  laborious  operation,  which  hitherto  he 
had  hoped  not  to  have  been  necessitated  to  employ.  His  patroness 
retired ,  and  the  golden  visions  resumed  all  their  lustre. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible  shriek,  and  one  crack 
followed  by  another,  loud  as  the  report  of  cannon ,  assailed  flieir 
ears.  They  hastened  to  the  laboratory ;  two  of  the  greatest  stills  had 
burst,  and  one  part  of  the  laboratory  and  the  house  were  in  flames. 
We  are  told  that ,  after  another  adventure  of  this  kind,  this  victim 
to  alchymy,  after  ruining  another  patron ,  in  despair  swallowed 
poison. 
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Eten  more  recenlly  we  hate  a  history  of  an  alchymist  in  the  life 
of  Romney ,  the  painter.  This  alchymist ,  after  bestowing  much  time 
and  money  on  preparations  for  the  grand  projection ,  and  being  near 
the  decisiye  hour,  was  induced  ^  by  the  too  earnest  request  of  his 
wife,  to  quit  his  ftimace  one  eyening ,  to  attend  some  of  her  com- 
pany at  tke  tea-table.  Wtiile  the  projector  was  attending  the  ladies , 
his  fiimace  blew  up!  In  consequence  of  this  eyent,  he  conceived 
sieh  an  antipathy  against  his  wife,  that  he  tould  not  endure  the 
idea  oT  liTini^  with  her  again. 

Henry  YI. ,  Erelyn  obserres  in  his  Numismata,  endeavoured  to 
reemit  his  empty  coffers  by  alchymy.  The  record  of  this  singular 
proposition  contains  ^^  the  most  solemn  and  serious  account  of  the 
fMMIity  and  virtues  of  ttie  philosopher's  stone ,  encouraging  the 
search  after  it,  and  dispensing  with  all  statutes  and  prohibitions  to 
the  contrary."  This  record  was  probably  communicated  by  Mr.  Sel- 
den  to  bis  beloved  (Hend  Ben  Jonaon,  when  the  poet  was  writing 
his  comedy  of  the  Alchymist. 

Alter  this  patent  was  published ,  many  promised  to  answer  the 
king^s  expectations  so  effectually,  that  the  next  year  he  published 
another  patent;  wherein  he  tells  his  subjects ,  that  the  liappy  hour 
was  drawing  nigh ,  and  by  means  of  the  stone,  which  he  should 
soon  be  master  of,  he  would  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  nation  in  real 
gold  and  siluer.  The  persons  picked  out  for  his  new  operators  were 
as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itself,  being  a  most  '*•  misceUaneousrab^ 
Ue^^  of  fHars,  grocers,  mercers,  and  fishmongers ! 

This  patent  was  likewise  granted  authoritate  Parliamenti;  and 
is  given  by  Prynne  in  his  Aurum  Regince,  p.  135. 

Alchymists  were  formerly  called  muhipliers,  sliliongh  they  never 
could  multiply;  as  appears  ft'om  a  statute  of  Henry  lY.  repealed  in 
the  preceding  record. 

"None  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  multiply  gold  or  silver,  or 
use  the  craft  of  multiplication:  and  if  any  the  same  do,  he  shall 
incur  the  pain  of  felony.''  Among  the  articles  charged  on  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  is  this  extraordinary  one  ; — ^^  You  commanded  mul- 
tiplication and  alcumestry  to  be  practised,  thereby  to  abate  the 
king's  coin.'''  Slowe ,  p.  601.  What  are  we  to  understand?  Did  they 
believe  that  alchymy  would  be  so  productive  of  the  precious  metals 
as  to  abate  the  value  of  the  coin;  or  does  multiplication  refer  to 
an  arbitrary  rise  in  the  currency  by  order  of  the  government? 

Every  philosophical  mind  must  be  convinced  that  alchymy  is  not 
an  art,  which  some  have  fancifully  traced  to  the  remotest  times; 
it  may  be  rather  regarded ,  when  opposed  to  such  a  distance  of  time , 
as  a  modem  imposture.  CsBsar  commanded  the  treatises  of  alchymy 
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to  be  burnt  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  :  Caesar,  who  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  monarch. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  this  succinct  passage  relatiye  to  alchymy  :  ^'  The 
ancient  books  of  alchymy,  so  liberally  ascribed  to  Pythagoras ,  to 
Solomon ,  or  to  Hermes ,  were  the  pious  firauds  of  mwe  recent 
adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to  the  use  or  ihe  abuse 
of  chemistry.  In  that  immense  register  where  Pliny  has  deposited 
the  discoyeries ,  the  arts ,  and  the  errors  of  mankind ,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  the  transmutations  of  metals,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  Dioclesiao  is  the  first  authentic  etent  in  the  histonr  of 
alchymy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diflTused  that  vain 
science  over  the  globe.  Congenid  to  the  ayarice  of  the  human  heart, 
it  was  studied  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness  and 
equal  success.  The  darkness  of  the  midcBe  ages  ensured  a  fayour- 
able  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  reyival  of  teaming 
gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  to  de- 
ception. Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length 
banished  the  study  of  alchymy^  and  the  present  age,  however 
desirous  of  nches ,  is  content  to  seek  them  by  the  humbler  means 
of  commerce  and  industry.'' 

Elias  Ashmole  writes  in  his  diary— '^  May  13,  1653.  My  fiither 
Backhouse  (an  astrologer  who  had  adopted  him  for  his  son,  a 
common  practice  with  these  men)  lying  sick  in  Flee^treet,over 
against  St.  Dunstan's  church ,  and  not  knowing  whether  he  sboold 
live  or  die,  about  eleven  of  the  dock,  told  me  in  syllables  the 
true  matter  of  the  philosopher's  sUfiw  >  which  he  bequeathed  to 
me  as  a  legacy.''  By  this  we  learn  that  a  miserable  wretch  knew 
the  art  of  making  gold,  yet  always  lived  a  beggar-,  and  that 
AshnK)le  really  imagined  he  was  in  possession  of  the  syllables  of  a 
secret!  He  has,  however,  built  a  curious  monument  of  the  learned 
follies  of  the  last  age,  in  his  "Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum." 
Though  Ashmole  is  rather  the  historian  of  this  vain  science  than  an 
adept,  it  may  amuse  literary  leisure  to  turn  over  this  quarto  vo- 
lume, in  which  he  has  collected  the  works  of  several  English  alchy- 
misls,  subjoining  his  commentary.  It  affords  a  curious  specimen  of 
Rosicrucian  mysteries  •,  and  Ashmole  relates  several  miraculous  sto- 
ries. Of  the  philosopher's  stone ,  he  says  he  knows  enough  to  hold 
his  tongue,  but  not  enough  to  speak.  This  stone  has  not  only  the 
power  of  transmuting  any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its  utmost 
degree  of  perfection ,  and  can  convert  the  basest  metals  into  gold, 
flints  into  stone,  etc.  \  but  it  has  till  more  occult  virtues,  when 
the  arcana  have  been  entered  into  by  the  choice  fathers  of  hermetic 
mysteries.  The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over  the  natures  of  man, 
beast ,  fowb ,  fishes ,  and  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants ,  to  make  them 
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dottrisli  and  bear  Ihiit  at  any  time.  The  magieal  stone  dtocoyers 
any  person  wherever  he  is  concealed;  while  the  angelical  stone 
fifes  (be  iqpparitions  of  angels ,  and  a  power  of  conversing  with 
tai.  These  great  mysteries  are  supported  by  occasional  facis , 
and  ifiuBtraled  by  prints  of  the  most  divine  and  incomprehensible 
designs,  which  we  would  hope  were  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  It 
DMy  be  worth  showing ,  however,  how  liable  even  the  latter  were 
toUunder  on  these  mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Ashmole,  in  one  of 
hiscbenucal  works ,  prefixed  a  frontispiece ,  which ,  in  several  com- 
partments, ^chibited  Phoebus  on  a  lion ,  and  opposite  to  him  a  lady, 
^  represented  Diana,  with  the  moon  in  one  hand  and  an  arrow 
in  tlie  other,  sitting  on  a  crab;  Mercury  on  a  tripod,  with  the 
scheme  of  the  heavens  in  one  hand ,  and  his  caduceus  in  the  other. 
These  were  intended  to  express  the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the 
season  for  the  process.  Upon  the  altar  is  tlie  bust  of  a  man ,  his 
bead  covered  by  an  astrological  scheme  dropjped  from  the  clouds ; 
and  on  the  altar  are  these  words ,  "Mercuriophilus  Anglicus,''  i.  e. 
tbeEnghsh  lover  of  hermetic  philosophy.  There  is  a  tree,  and  a 
litfle  creature  gnawing  the  root,  a  pillar  adorned  with  musical  and 
matttematical  instruments ,  and  another  with  military  ensigns.  This 
strange  compositioii  created  great  inquiry  among  the  chemical  sages. 
Deep  mysteries  were  conjectured  to  be  veiled  by  it.  Verses  were 
written  m  the  highest  strain  of  the  Rosicrucian  language.  Ashmole 
conlKsed  he  meant  nothing  more  than  a  kind  oipun  on  liis  own 
name,  for  tree  v^as  the  ashy  and  the  creature  was  a  mole.  One 
pSlat  (ells  his  love  of  inusic  and  fireemasonry,  and  the  other  his 
military  preferment  and  astrological  studies!  He  afterwards  regret- 
ted (bat  no  one  added  a  second  volume  to  his  work,  from  which  he 
himself  had  been  hindered ,  for  the  honour  of  the  family  of  Hermes, 
and  ''to  show  the  world  what  excellent  men  we  had  once  of  our 
nation ,  famous  for  this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  masters  of  so  trans- 
cendent a  secret." 

Modem  chemishry  is  not  without  a  hope,  not  to  say  a  certainty, 
of  verifying  the  golden  visions  of  the  alchymists.  Br.  Girtanner,  of 
Gottingen ,  not  long  ago  adventured  the  foUowing  prophecy  : ''  In 
the  nineteenth  century  the  transmutation  of  metals  will  be  gene- 
rally known  and  practised.  Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will 
make  go/J;  kitchen  utensils  will  be  of  silver,  and  even  gold;  which 
will  contribute  more  than  any  thing  else  to  prolong  life,  poisoned 
at  present  by  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead ,  and  iron ,  which  we  daily 
swaBow  with  oar  food."  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  VI.  p.  383.  This  sublime 
chemist,  though  he  does  not  venture  to  predict  that  universal  elixir, 
which  is  to  prolong  life  at  pleasure ,  yet  approximates  to  it.  A  che- 
nucal  friend  writes  to  me ,  that  "  The  metals  seem  to  be  compo- 

I.  16 
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''  The  Three  Daughters  of  Job/'  which  is  a  treatiseon  the  three  vir- 
tues of  patience ,  fortitude ,  and  pain.  ^'  The  innocent  Love,  or  tbe 
Holy  Knight ,  ''  is  a  description  of  the  ardours  of  a  saint  of  tbe 
Virgin.  "  The  Sound  of  the  Trumpet,"  is  a  work  on  the  day  of 
judgment  -,  and  ^^  A  Fan  to  drive  away  Flies ,''  is  a  theological  txest- 
tlse  on  purgatory. 

We  must  not  write  to  the  utter  neglect  of  our  title;  and  a  fiv 
author  shouldhave  the  literary  piety  of  eyer  having  ^'  the  fear  oflii» 
title-page  before  his  eyes/'  The  following  are  improper  titles.  I>oo 
Matthews,  chief  huntsman  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ,  entitled  his  book 
"  The  Origin  and  Dignity  of  the  Royal  House,"  but  the  entire 
work  relates  only  to  hunting.  De  Ghantereine  composed  several  mo- 
ral essays,  which  being  at  a  loss  how  to  entitle,  he  called  ^'The 
Education  of  a  Prince."  He  would  persuade  the  reader  in  his  pre- 
face ,  that  though  they  were  not  composed  with  a  view  to  this  sub- 
ject ,  they  should  nqt ,  however,  be  censured  for  the  title,  as  tbey 
partly  related  to  the  education  of  a  prince.  The  world  were  too  saga- 
cious to  be  duped ;  and  the  author  in  his  second  edition  acknowled- 
ges the  absurdity,  drops  ''  the  magnificent  title ,"  and  calls  his  work 
'^  Moral  Essays."  Montaigne's  immortal  history  of  his  own  mind, 
for  such  are  his  ^'  Essays ,"  has  assumed  perhaps  too  modest  a  title 
and  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  Sorlin  equivocally  entitled  a  cd- 
4ection  of  essays,  ^^  The  Walks  of  Richelieu,"  because  they  weie 
composed  at  that  place  ;  ^^  the  Attic  Nights  "  of  Auius  Gellius  were 
so  called ,  because  they  were  written  in  Attica.  Mr.  Took,  in  bii 
graounatical  '^  Diversions  of  Purley,  must  have  deceived  many,      i 

A  rodomontade  title-page  was  once  a  great  favourite.  There  ^las 
a  time  when  the  repuMic  of  letters  was  over-built  with  '*•  Palaces | 
of  Pleasure ,"  "  Palaces  of  Honour,"  and  "  Palaces  of  Eloquence;" 
with  ^'  Temples  of  Memory,"  and  ''  Theatres  of  Human  Life ,''  and 
''  Amphitheatres  of  Providence ; "  ^'  Pharoses,  Gardens,  Pictures^ 
Treasures."  The  epistles  of  Guevara  dazzled  the  public  eye  with 
their  splendid  title,  for  they  were  called  ^'  Golden  Epistles  ^ "  and 
the  "  Golden  Legend  "  of  Voragine  had  been  nuwre  appropriatdf 
.entitled  leaden. 

They  were  once  so  fond  of  novelty,  that  every  book  recommende* 
itself  by  such  tiUes  as  '*  A  new  Method-,  new  Elements  of  Geome- 
Iry  ;  the  new  Letter  Writer,  and  the  new  Art  of  Cookery." 

To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious ,  some  writers  employed  a^ 
llfices  of  a  very  ludicrous  nature.  Some  made  their  titles  rhymiog 
echoes  ^  as  this  one  of  a  father,  who  has  given  Ms  works  undei 
the  title  of  Scales  Alee  animi:  and  Jesus  esus  nov^us  Orbis,  Sonw 
have  distributed  them  according  to  the  measure  of  time ,  as  oac 
Father  Nadasi ,  the  greater  pari  of  whose  works  are  years,  moaths 
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wffefo,  dagrs,  and  Aour^.  Some  have  borrowed  their  UOes  from 
the  parls  of  tbe  body  ^  and  others  have  used  quaint  expressions,  such 
as , — Think  before  you  leap — We  must  all  die — Compel  them 
to  enter.  Some  of  our  pious  authors  appear  not  to  have  been  aware 
(hat  they  were  burlesquing  religion.  One  Massieu  having  written  a 
DKNral  expianatlon  of  the  solenm  anthems  sung  in  Advent ,  which 
begin  with  the  letter  O,  published  this  work  under  the  punning  title 
of  La  douce  MoeUe  ,etla  Saussefriande  des  os  Savoureux  de 
tAifent. 

The  Marquis  of  Caraccioli  assumed  the  ambiguous  title  of  La 
Jouissance  de  soi-m^me.  Seduced  by  the  epicurean  title-page  of 
self  eojoyinent ,  the  sale  of  the  work  was  continual  with  the  liber- 
tines, who  however,  ftmnd  nothing  Jbut  very  tedious  essays  on  religion 
and  morality.  In  the  sixth  edition  the  marquis  greatly  exults  in  his 
soecessftil  contriyance ;  by  which  means  he  had  punished  the  vicious 
curiosity  of  certain  persons,  and  perhaps  had  persuaded  some ,  whom 
oOicrwise  his  i>ook  might  never  have  reached. 

If  a  title  f>e  obscure ,  it  raises  a  prejudice  against  the  author-,  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  an  ambiguous  title  is  the  effect  of  an  intricate 
or  confused  mind.  Baillet  censures  the  Ocean  Macro-micro-cosmick 
<rfone  Sa€tis,  To  understand  this  title,  a  grammarian  would  send 
an  inquirer  to  a  geographer,  and  he  to  a  natural  philosopher  -,  neither 
woold  probably  think  of  recurring  to  a  physician ,  to  inform  one 
thai  this  ambiguous  title  signifies  the  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  motion  of  the  waters  with  that  of  the  blood.  He  censures  Leo 
AHatius  for  a  title  which  appears  to  me  not  inelegantly  conceived. 
This  writer  has  entitled  one  of  his  books  tbe  Urban  Bees  ,*  it  is  an 
account  of  those  illustrious  writers  who  flourished  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  oae  of  the  Barberinis.  The  allusion  refers  to  the  bees 
which  were  the  arms  of  this  family ,  and  Urfwn  YIII.  is  (be  Pope 
designed. 

The  fohe  idea  which  a  title  conveys  is  alike  prejudicial  to  the 
^KOlhor  wad  the  reader.  Titles  are  generally  too  prodigal  of  their  pro- 
fxiises ,  and  thdr  auttiors  are  contemned ;  but  the  works  of  modest 
authors,  though  they  present  more  than  they  promise,  may  fail  of 
^Uracting  notice  by  their  extreme  simplicity.  In  either  case ,  a  col- 
lector of  books  is  prejudiced;  he  is  induced  to  collect  what  merits 
KK>  attention,  or  he  passes  over  those  valuable  works  whose  titles 
nay  not  happen  to  be  interesting.  It  is  related  of  Pinelli ,  the  cele- 
brated cc^ector  of  books,  that  the  booksellers  permitted  him  to 
remain  hours ,  and  son^etimes  days ,  in  their  shops  to  examine 
iKM>ks  before  he  purchased.  He  was  desirous  of  not  injuring  his 
^ecious  collection  by  useless  acquisitions  ;  but  he  confessed 
that  be  sometimes  could  not  help  being  dazzled  by  magnificent 
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titles ,  Bor  bdng  mislaken  by  the  simplidty  of  others ,  wliich 
bad  been  chosen  by  the  modesty  of  th^  authors.  AHer  all,  msDj 
authors  are  really  neither  so  Tain,  nor  so  honest,  as  they  appear; 
ibr  magnificent,  or  simple  titles,  ha?e  often  been  gi^en  firom  the 
difl&culty  of  forming  any  others. 

It  is  too  onen  with  the  Titles  of  Books,  as  with  those  painted 
representations  exhibited  by  the  keepess  of  wild  beasts^  where,  in 
general,  ttie  picUire  itself  is  made  more  strttdngaiid  inviting  to  the 
eye ,  than  the  inclosed  animal  is  always  found  to  be. 

LITERARY  FOLLIES. 

The  Greeks  composed  lypogrammatic  works ;  works  itf  whidi 
one  letter  of  the  a^Dhabet  is  omitted.  A  lypogrammatist  is  a  letter- 
dropper.  In  this  manner  TrypModorus  wrote  his  Odyssey :  he  had 
not  a  in  his  first  book ,  nor  fi  in  his  second ;  and  so  on  with  ^ 
subsequent  letters  one  after  another.  This  Odyssey  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the  lypogrammatic  Iliad  of  Nestor.  Among  other  works  of 
this  kind ,  Athemeus  mentions  an  ode  by  Pindar,  in  which  be  had 
purposely  omitted  ttie  letter  S  *,  so  that  this  inept  ingenuity  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  literary  fashions  which  are  sometiines 
encouraged  even  by  those  who  should  first  oppose  such  progresses 
into  the  realms  of  nonsense. 

There  is  in  Latin  a  littie  prose  work  of  Fnlgentius,  which  the 
author  divides  into  twenty-three  chapters ,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  twenty-three  letters  of  tiie  Latin  alphabet.  From  A  toO  arestiH 
remaining.  The  first  chapter  is  without  A;  tee  second  without  B; 
the  third  wiUioui  C  ^  and  so  with  the  rest.  There  are  five  novels  in 
prose  of  Lope  de  Yega  -,  the  first  without  A ,  the  second  without  E^ 
the  third  without  I ,  etc.  Who  will  attempt  to  verify  them? 

The  Orientalists  are  not  without  this  literary  folly.  A  Persian  poet 
read  to  the  celebrated  Jami  a  gasel  of  his  own  composition,  which 
Jami  did  not  like  *,  but  tiie  writer  replied,  it  was  notwithslaiidliig  a 
very  curious  sonnet ,  for  the/etter.<^£2<^wasnoitobefoundinany 
one  of  the  words !  Jami  saroasticdly  replied ,  ^^  You  can  do  a  better 
thing  yet ;  take  away  aU  the  letters  Drora  every  word  yea  bafre 
written.  ' 

To  these  works  may  be  added  the  Ecloga  de  Co/i/i^^  by  Huf^ 
the  monk.  All  tiie  words  of  this  silly  work  begin  witii  a  C.  It  ^ 
printed  in  Bomavius.  Pugna  Porcorum^  all  the  words  beginning 
with  a  P.  in  tiie  Nugae  Yenales.  Camun  cum  cams  certamen;  the 
words  beginning  with  a  G  :  a  performance  of  die  same  kind  in  the 
same  work.  Gregorio  Leti  presented  a  discourse  to  die  Academy  of 
Uie  Humorists,  at  Rome,  throughoui  which  he  had  purposdy  omitted 
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Mie  fetter  Ry  m0l  h&  tmmhi  ik  the  enttoct  R.  ▲  ftMMl<  ha^«ii» 
raynsMaiMpy,  m  k litowy  cirieskyy  fiMr  8»  he  coBBtdeired  tkto 
Mte  perforanMe ,  Ii«tt,  to  skow  ttM  tMi» 
fq^M  ferf  »  co|iiM»  anwrer  of  sttev  paefl^,  in  which  he  had  0i>« 
femi  ttoMM  fefiM  Mraciflw  ilgaiiM  Ito 
iv  lie«DW«  ef  Jamai  l.y  fev  ipvvittes  »  M  ef  SoMels  y  eMh  of  wU 
lefiH  wlOf  t  gOMM^  fctter  df  «to  aipMket  The  Eani  df  Rivatti 
farfterefgnofSdHMaiY.  ttOBtoMlteMoraJbPreteriWof  GM9- 
liw  of  PM^  a  fKHtm  el  atoid;  tsto  faundned  Mei^,  the  greatest 
pvteTwhkh  he^eraa^ivedio^coMfliiie  wMr tie  teller  £,  an  ik»^ 
df  U»l0MMi]^Vhttt  anillcatiDn,  and  (he  had  tatle  of  an  age  whiehy 
Wl  OrfMtfeSserresy  kud  nMotaM  mtf  fMan^lO'idniggle  wifll*, 
«ii€B  an  igaomioe; 

II  has  been  well  obseryed  of  these  minute  triflers ,  that  extreiatf 
fflmamm  to-  taae  sMtane  of  fbola,  whese>  iaboim  itiay  be  n^ 
oMy  hiv  the  iaaga^eof  DrydMr, 

**  fiaag*  -without  birtli,  and  fruitlesft  mdattrj.** 


Twcpe  Mt  difficUes  habere  nugas, 
Kir  jtulW  Ubor  esT  ineptlatoiU. 

TU-a  foil;  to  fweat  o*er  a  difficult  trifle, 
Ind  for  siHy  dericet  inTeotioii  to  rifle. 

I  shaD  not  dwell  on  the  wits  who  compoaedferaes  ia  the  fioraaaoi 
^i^arts,  wings,  altars,  and  true-lofe  knots  ^  or  as  Ben  Jonson  des- 
<:ribe8  their  grotesque  shapes, 

•*  i^  ^ift  o^  idMMi  ittd  if  tioiflb^  in' ^elrto<" 

Tom  Nash ,  who  loTed  to  push  the  ludicrous  to  its  exArome ,  in 
hs  amusing  InTeottye  against  the^ctasicaL  Gabriel  Harvey,  tells  us 
^i'^  be  had  writ  verses  in  all  kinds;  in  form  of  a  pair  of  gloves , 
^pHlraf  «|^eiiBtiidleiii,  and^tf faftrotpetmoolais  etCi  '  They  9tfe  not 
InsafeB«id>  wlioe)C|^osel»  puMeridiiBale  tM  name  of  thekr  mistkiesv 
byemployiDg  itrto  femr  llleA^  actfostids^  I  havte  seen  ^dttie  of  the 
Mter,  where  baih  sides  and  cross-^vi^s,  the  name  of  the  mistress 
^  ^  pakron  has  been  sent  dovm  to  posterity  with  eternal  torture, 
^'^here  one  name  la  made  outpour  times  in  the  same  acrostic , 
^  great  difficulty  must  have  bee»  lo^  have  found  wonds  by  which 
^  letters  forming  the  name  should  be  forced  to  stand  in  their 
WJWar  places.  »  miKht  be  UicredtMe  that  so  great  a  gdniiwas 
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of  the  most  gigantic  of  acrostics  may  be  seen  in  his  works ,  it  is  a 
poem  of  fifty  cantos !  Ginguen^  has  luresenred  a  specimen  in  his 
literary  History  of  Italy,  yol.  IH.  p.  64.  Puttenham,  in  "The  Art 
of  Poesie,  "  p.  75,  gi^es  several  odd  specimens  of  poems  in  the 
forms  of  lozenges ,  rhomixiYds ,  pillars ,  etc.  Puttenham  has  contrived 
lo  form  a  defence  for  describing  and  making  such  trifling  devices. 
He  has  done  more  :  he  has  erected  two  pillars  himsdf  to  the  honour 
of  Queen  EUzabeth ;  every  pillar  consists  of  a  base  of  eight  syllables, 
the  shaft  or  middle  of  four,  and  the  capital  is  equal  with  the  base. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  pillars  consists  in  this  ^  in  the 
one  "  ye  must  read  upwards,  "  and  in  the  other  the  reverse.  These 
pillars ,  notwithstanding  this  fortunate  device  and  variation ,  may 
be  fixed  as  two  columns  in  the  porch  of  the  vast  temple  of  literary 
foUy. 

It  was  at  this  period  when  wonls  or  verse  were  tortured  into 
such  fantastic  forms,  that  the  trees  in  gardens  were  twisted  and 
sheared  into  obelisks  and  giants,  peacocks,  or  flower-pots.  In  a 
copy  of  verses,  *'  To  a  hair  of  my  mistress's  eye-lash,  '*  the  merit, 
next  to  the  choice  of  the  subject ,  must  have  been  the  arrangement, 
or  the  disarrangement,  of  the  whole  poem  into  the  form  of  a  heart. 
With  a  pair  of  wings  many  a  sonnet  fluttered ,  and  a  sacred  hymn 
was  expressed  by  the  mystical  triangle.  Acrostics  are  .formed  flroiD 
the  initial  letters  of  every  verse  ^  but  a  different  conceit  regulated 
chronofframs^  which  were  used  to  describe  dates^he  numeral 
letters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood ,  were  distinguished 
from  other  letters  by  being  written  in  capitals.  In  the  GDflowiDg 
chronogram  from  Horace , 

-^feriam  tidera  verdce , 

by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitai^  the  chronogrammatist  compels 
even  Horace  to  give  the  year  of  our  Lord  thus. 

—feriaM  tiDera  Yertloe.    MDTI. 

The  Acrostic  and  the  Chronogram  are  both  ingeniously  described 
in  the  mock  Epic  of  the  Scribleriad.  The  initial  letters  of  the 
acrostics  are  thus  alluded  lo  in  the  literary  wars  :  ^ 

Firm  tnd  compact,  in  three  fair  columns  wove, 
O'er  the  smooth  plain,  the  bold  acrotties  move: 
High  o'er  the  rest,  the  towbriho  i^ADiMrise 
With  limis  gigantic,  and  superior tbta. 

But  the  looser  character  of  the  chronogram,  and  the  disorder 
in  which  they  are  found ,  are  ingenioi^y  sung  thus  :  — 
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Hot  dmi  the  hostr  ckronogrwiu  prepare. 
Careless  their  troops,  undisciplined  to  war*; 
With  ranA  irrtguiar,  confuted  tbej  stand , 
The  cBXBrrAQis  mxhouiig  with  the  vulgar  band. 

He  afterwards  adds  others  of  the  illegitunate  race  of  wit:  — 

To  join  these  sqnadroas ,  o*er  the  rhampaigB  cane 
A  nmnerons  race  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle  and  Rebus,  Riddle's  dearest  son , 
JkaA  false  Conundrum  and  insidious  Pun, 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  Rondeau,  wbeeliiig  fai  repeated  ronnd. 
On  their  fair  standards,  hj  the  wind  display'd, 
-Sgg^t  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes,  were  pourtray*d. 

I  find  the  origin  ot Bouts-rimes ,  or  ^^  Rhyming  Ends/'  in 
Goajefs  Bib.  Fr.  xvi.  p.  181.  One  Dulot,  a  foolish  poet,  when 
sonnets  were  in  demand ,  had  a  singular  custom  of  preparing  the 
rfajmes  of  these  poems  to  be  flUed  up  at  his  leisure.  Having  been 
robbed  of  his  papers ,  he  was  regretting  most  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  sonnets :  his  friends  were  astonished  that  he  had  written 
so  many  which  they  had  never  heard.  **  They  were  blank  sonnets,'^ 
he  replied ;  and  explained  the  mystery  by  describing  his  Bouts- 
rimes.  The  idea  appeared  ridiculously  amusing,*  and  it  soon  became 
fashionable  to  collect  the  most  difficult  rhymes,  and  fill  up  the 
lines. 

'Hie  Charade  is  of  recent  birth ,  and  I  cannot  discover  the  origin 
of  this  species  of  logogriphes.  It  was  not  known  in  France  so  late  as 
in  1771 ;  in  the  great  Dictionnaire  de  Tr^voux,  the  term  appears 
only  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  sect  of  a  military  character.  lis 
mystical  conceits  have  occasionally  displayed  singular  fehcity. 

Anagraf^K  were  another  whimsical  invention  \  with  the  letters 
of  any  name  they  contrived  to  make  out  some  entire  word ,  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  person  who  bore  the  name.  These 
anagrams,  therefore,  were  either  satirical  or  complimentary.  When 
in  flashion,  lovers  made  use  of  them  continually  :  I  have  read  of 
one ,  whose  mistress's  name  was  Magdalen ,  for  whom  he  compos- 
ed, not  only  an  Epic  under  that  name ,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  passion, 
one  day  he  sent  her  three  dozen  of  anagrams  ail  on  her  lovely 
name.  Scioppius  imagined  himself  fortunate  that  his'  adversary 
Scaliger  was  perfecly  Sacrilege  in  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
Latin  language^  on  this  principle  Sir  John  Wiat  was  made  out, 
to  his  own  satisfoction — a  wU.  They  were  not  always  correct  when 
a  great  compliment,  was  required ;  the  poet  John  Cles^eland  was 
strained  hard  to  make  Heliconian  dew.  This  literary  trifle  has , 
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however,  tn  our  own  times ,,  produeed.  several ,  equally  ingenious 
and  caustic. 

Yerses  of  grotesque  shapes  have  somettmes  been  contrived  to 
convey  ingenious  thoughts.  Pannard,  a  modem  French  poet,  has 
tortured  his  agreeable  vehi  of  poetry  into^soeh  form».  He  has  made 
some  of  his  Bacchanalian  songs  take  the  figure  of  bottles ,  and  others 
of  glasses.  These  ofjeets^re  perfectlydrawn^by  the  various  measures 
^f  the  verses  which  form  the  songs.  He  has  also  introduced  an  echo 
in  his  verses  which  he  contrive  so  as  not  to  ii^ure  their  sense.  This 
was  practised  by  the  old  French  bards  in  the  age  of  Mapoi,  and  this 
poetical  whim  is  ridiculed  by  Butler  in  his  HudibFas,  Part  I.  Canto  3. 
Verse  190. 1  give  an  ex  imple  of  these  poetical  echoes.  The  follow- 
ing ones  are  ingenious ,  lively ,  and  satirical : — 

\  PtMir  iioa»plnrr,  on  pUwMi 

)  Mm 

Tout  ea  nsago : 
Mtis  on  troiire  sonvent 

Dtes  aoaiUagage. 

Oo  f  Tok  des  Commtf 

Mis 

Comme  des  princei , 

Apr^  4tre  vanar 

Ifmit 

De  leors  Proviaces. 

The  poetical  whim  of  Cretin ,  a  French  poet ,  brought  into  fashion 
pnmitng  or  equivocal  rhymes.  Maret  thus  addressed  him  in  his  own 
way:  — 

L*lioiiiiiie,  sotart,  ek  ntm  scatwu 
Comma  an  Rotissour,  qui  lave  oye, 
Lk  Ikoto  d'autmi,  nonce  ovum 
Qn'U  !■  oognoiMti  o«.fM')pfAi  iio^,.«tb. 

In  these  lines  of  D'u  Bartias ,  this  poet  imaginedf  that  he  imitated 
the  harmonious  notes  of  the  lark  :  '^  the  sound''  is  here ,  however^ 
not  *•'  an  echo  to  the  sense.'' 

Ii*  gentilU  alociette,  w%c  turn  tfreliro, 
TiNtire,  k  Ure,.  et  lireliraa  tara>, 
Ten  la  route  dn  del ,  pnU  son  toI  vert  ce  lieu, 
Vire  et  desire  dire  adieu  Dien,  adieu  Dieu. 

TheFwuGh  have  an  ingenious  kind^(^NMi93B§§  Terses  csAed 
AmpfUgonrie,  This  word  is  composed  of  a^Greek  adveiH  signifying 
ab9ut,  sold  of  a  substantive  signifying  a  circle.  The  foUbwing  is  a- 
specimen ,  elegant  in  fftie  selection  «f  words  ,  and  what  Hie  Freiioh 
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calkd  ricUy  rfaymed,  but  ia  tad  tbey  we  fin*  venes  vithout  aaj 
imuao^  whatever.  Pope's  Stanzas,  said  to  be  writlen  by  a  person 
qfguaJity,  to  ridicule  tiie  tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  bards,  wod 
wbich  Gilbert  Widtefield  mistook  tor  a  serioofi  composition,  and 
wiole  tva  j^agu^  of  CommeBtarj  to  prove  this  song  was  ^jointed, 
obscure ,  aad  abeurd ,  is  an  eieeUent  4>eciineii  of  tbase  Amphi^ 
gouries. 


Qa*il  est  heorevx  de  m  dtfendre 
Qoaiid  fo  ooar  ne  s*ett  pu  mdo ! 
Mau  qii*Il  ail  f Mieac  do  m  readre 
Qoaad  le  Wnhtnr  t«t  nucendn  t 
Par  SB  discoun  tans  suite  at  tmdre , 
]|^ares  nn  conir  ^perdo  ; 
SooTMit  par  an  mal-entenda . 
L*amaiit  adroit  ae  lait  eulOBdre. 


How  happj  to  defiHid  oar  koart, 
Wben  LoTO  baa  narar  lliroiws  a  dart! 
But  ah  I  imhappj  wiicn  it  bends, 
If  pleasure  bar  aoft  blisa  anspandsl 
Sweet  in  a  wisd  diRndered  scvaan^ 
A  lost  and  wandering  heart  tn  gain ! 
Oft  in  mistaken  luguage  wooed 
The  skiUul  lorar's  oaderstood. 


These  verses  harre  sueb  a  lesOTiblance  to  meaning,  tliai  Fontenelle 
bavisg  listened  to  fhe  song  imagined  that  lie  had-  a  glimpse  of  sense, 
and  requested  to  have  it  repeated.  ''  Don't  yon  perceive,''  said 
Madame  de  Tencia ,  ^'that;  they  are  Nonsense  Verses?'^  The  ma- 
licioas  irit  retorted,  ^^  They  are  so  miich  like  the  fine  verses  I  have 
heani  beie,.  that  itis  not  surprising  i  should  be  for  once  mistaken." 

In:  tbe  ^^ScriUeriad'^  we  find  agood  aecounl  of  t^?  Cento.  A 
Cento  piimarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patdhesrin  poetry  it 
dsnotet  an  work  wholijc  eomposed  of  verses ,  or  passages  promis- 
cnoosly  taken  finom  other  authors ,  only  tBsposed  inanew  form  or 
ordor,  soas  to  cowpose  a  new  work  and  a  new  meaning.  Ausonius 
ba&laid  dowa  the  rules  to  be  observed  im  eomposing  Centos*  The 
pieces  may  be  taken  either  firom  the  same  poet,  or  trom  several^ 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entife,  or  divided  into  two;one 
half  to  be  connected  vrittir  another  half  tidcen  elsewhere-,  but'  two 
voBses  are  never  to  be  taken  together.  Agreeable  to  these  rules  he 
has  made  a  pleasant  nuptial  Cento  from  Yirgili 

The  BnqiresB  EudDiia^  vrrote  the  Itfe  of  Jesus  Onrist  in  centos 
Utokfrom  Homer,  Piob&Fatoonia  fhmi  Yiri^  Among  these  grave 
Uitanmaji  be  mentioned'idex'nder  Moss ,  who  published  ^^  Virgin 
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lius  Evangelizans,  sive  Historia  Domini  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Jcsu 
Gbristi  Virgiiianis  verbis  et  versibug  descripta."  It  was  republished 
iQ  1769. 

A  more  difficult  whim  is  that  of  ''  Reciprocal  Verses  y'  which 
giye  the  same  words  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards.  The 
foDowiQg  lines  by  Sidonius  Apoliinaris  were  once  infinitely  admired ; 

'<  Signa  te  signa  ttmere  me  tangis  et  angis.** 
'*  Romm  Hbi  subito  motibus  iMt  wnor^ 

The  reader  has  only  to  take  the  pains  of  reading  the  lines  backwards, 
and  he  will  find  himself  just  where  he  was  after  all  his  fatigue. 

Capitaine  Lasphrise ,  a  French  self-taught  poet ,  boasts  of  his 
inventions ;  among  other  singularities ,  one  has  at  least  the  merit  oi 
la  difficulte  uaincue.  He  asserts  this  novelty  to  be  entirely  his  own  ^ 
the  last  word  of  every  verse  forms  the  first  word  of  the  following 
verse: 

F«]loiti-il  qae  lo  ciel  me  rendtt  amonreiiz, 
Amonreux,  jouisAant  d'oiie  beant^  crtintiTe , 
CraintiTe  t  recevoir  la  douceur  excessire, 
ExceMive  aa  plaiiir  qui  rend  raman^  henrenz; 
Heureuz  si  nous  ayions  quelquet  paisibles  liens, 
Lienx  oh  pins  sikrement  Tami  fiddle  aniTe, 
ArrtTe  sans  sonp^on  de  quelqne  axne  attentiTe , 
Attentire  k  vouloir  nous  surprendre  tons  denx.— - 

Francis  Ck^nna,  an  Italian  Monk,  is  the  author  of  a  singular 
book  entitled  '^  The  dream  of  Poliphilus ,"  in  which  he  relates  his 
amours  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Polia.  It  was  considered  improper 
to  prefix  his  name  to  the  work  *,  but  being  desirous  of  marking  it  by 
some  peculiarity,  that  he  might  claim  it  at  any  distant  day,  he  contrnr-* 
ed  that  the  initial  letters  of  every  chapter  shoukl  be  formed  of  those 
of  his  name ,  and  of  the  subject  he  treats.  This  strange  invention 
was  not  discovered  tUl  many  years  afterwards :  when  the  wits  «n- 
ployed  themselves  in  deciphering  it,  unfortunately  it  became  a 
source  of  literary  altercation ,  being  susceptible  of  various  readings. 
The  correct  appears  thus  :  Poliam  Frater  FRAwascus  Columna 
PERAMAVIT.  "  Brothw  Francis  Colonna  passionately  loved  Polia." 
This  gallant  monk ,  like  another  Petrarch ,  made  the  name  of  his 
mistress  the  subject  of  his  amatorial  meditations  *,  and  as  the  first 
called  his  Laura ,  his  Laurel ,  this  called  his  Polia ,  his  Polita. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Marcellus  Palingenius  Stellatus  employed 
a  similar  arUflce  in  his  Zodiacus  Vita  ,  *'  The  Zodiac  of  Life ;" 
the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty-nine  verses  of  the  first  Book  of 
this  poem  forming  his  name ,  which  curious  particular  was  probably 
unknown  to  Warton  in  his  account  of  this  work.— The  performance 
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isditided  into  twelye  books,  but  has  no  reference  to  astronomy, 
which  we  might  naturally  expect.  He  distinguished  his  twelve  books 
by  the  twelve  names  of  the  celestial  signs ,  and  probably  extended 
or  confined  them  purposely  to  that  number,  to  humour  his  fancy. 
Warton  hov^ever  observes,  ^^  this  strange  pedantic  title  is  not  totally 
without  a  conceit,  as  the  author  was  born  at  Stellada  or  Stellata, 
a  province  of  Ferrara ,  and  fh)m  whence  he  called  himsdf  Mar- 
cellus  Palingenius  Stellatus/'  The  work  itself  is  a  curious  satire  on 
the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  occasioned  Bayle  to  commit 
a  remarkable  literary  blunder,  which  I  shall  record  in  its  place. 
Of  Italian  conceit  in  those  times ,  of  which  Petrach  was  the  father, 
with  his  pei^tual  play  on  words  and  on  his  Laurel ,  or  his  mistress 
Laura,  he  has  himself  afforded  a  remarkable  example.  Our  poet 
k)6t  his  mother,  who  died  in  her  thirty-eighth  year :  he  has  comme- 
morated her  death  by  a  sonnet  composed  of  thirty-eight  lines.  He 
seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  exactness  of  the  number  was  ' 
equally  natural  and  tender. 

Are  we  not  to  class  among  literary  Jollies  the  strange  researches 
which  writers ,  even  of  the  present  day,  have  made  in  Aniedihivian 
times?  Forgeries  of  the  grossest  nature  have  been  alluded  to,  or 
quoted  as  authorities.  A  booh  of  Enoch  once  attracted  considerable 
attention^  this  curious  forgery  has  been  recently  translated  :  the 
Sabeans  pretend  they  possess  a  work  written  by  Adam!  and  this 
work  has  been  recently  appealed  to  in  fovour  of  a  visionary  theory ! 
Asfle gravely  observes,  that  ^^  with  respect  to  Writings  attributed 
to  the  Antediluvians,  it  seems  not  only  decent  but  rational  to  say 
that  we  knov^  nothing  concerning  them.''  Without  alluding  to  living 
writers,  IH*.  Parsons,  in  his  erudite  ''  Remains  of  Japhet,"  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  alphabetical  character,  supposes  that  letters  ytete 
known  to  Adam  !  Some  too  have  noticed  astronondcal  libraries  in 
the  Ark  of  Noah!  Such  historical  memorials  are  the  deliriums  of 
learning,  or  are  founded  on  forgeries. 

Hugh  Broughton ,  a  writer  of  controversy  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First ,  shows  us  in  a  tedious  discussion  on  Scripture  chronology, 
that  Rahab  was  a  hariot  at  ten  years  of  age ;  and  enters  into  many 
grave  discussions  concerning  the  colour  of  Aaron's  Ephod,  and  the 
language  which  Eve  first  spoke.  This  writer  is  ridiculed  in  Ben 
JoDson's  Comedies :  — ^he  is  not  without  rivals  even  in  the  present 
day!  Govamivias,  after  others  of  his  school,  discovers  that  when 
male  children  are  born  they  cry  out  with  an  A ,  being  the  first  vowel 
of  the  word  Adam ,  whUe  the  female  infants  prefer  the  letter  E ,  in 
allusion  to  Eve  ,*  and  we  may  add  that ,  by  the  pinch  of  a  negligent 
nurse,  they  may  probably  learn  all  their  vowels.  Of  the  pedantic 
triflings  of  commentators ,  a  controversy  among  the  Portuguese  on 
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the  woita  of  Caoioeiis  is  not  the  least.  Some  of  these  prdound  crtties 
who  affected  greait  delicacy  in  the  laws  of  Epic  poetrjr,  pretaided  to 
he  douhtdil  whether  the  poet  had  fixed  oa  the  right  tine  fiNr  a 
king's  dream;  whether,  said  they,  aslting^ould  have  apropitio« 
dream  on  \m  first  going  to  bed  or  at  'ttie  denvn  of  the  foUcfwing 
morning?  No  one  seeined  to  he  quite  certain  ;  they  puzded  each 
other  till  Ihe  controversy  closed  in  tins  felicitoos  manner,  and  satis- 
fied both  the  sight  and  the  dawn  cr^cs.  Banreto  discovered  that  an 
accent  on  one  of  the  words  allnded  to  in  tiie  controversy  would 
answer  the  purpose ,  and  iyy  making  king  Manuefs  dream  to  take 
place  at  the  dawn  would  restore  Camoens  lo  their  good  opinion ,  and 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  poet. 

Ohevreau  begins  his  History  of  ^  World  in  these  words :  ^^  Se- 
veral learned  men  have  examined  in  what  season  God  created  the 
wcnrld,  though  there  could  hardly  be  any  season  then ,  stoce  there 
was  no  sun,  no  moon ,  nor  stars.  But  as  the  world  must  have  been 
created  in  one  of  the  four  seasons,  this  question  has  exercised  the 
talents  of  file  most  curious,  and  (^mions  are  various.  Some  say  it 
was  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  thiA  is ,  in  the  Sfnring :  others  matotaia 
that  it  was  in  the  month  of  Tisriy  which  begins  the  civil  year  of  file 
Jews ,  and  ttiat  it  was  on  the  sixth  dcvf  of  this  month ,  which  an- 
swers to  our  September,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created ,  and 
that  it  was  on  a  Friday,  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  tiie  altomoon !  *' 
This  is  according  to  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the  eve  of  the  sab- 
bath. 

The  Irish  antiquaries  mention  puMic  libraries  that  were  belbre 
tiie  flood ;  and  Paul  Christian  Ilsker,  with  profounder  erudition,  has 
given  an  exact  catalogue  of  Adam's.  Messieurs  O'Flaherty,  O'Con- 
nor,  and  O'HaHoran ,  have  most  gravdy  recorded  as  authentic  nar- 
rations the  wildest  legendary  traditions ;  and  more  recently,  to  make 
confljsion  donUy  confounded,  others  have  built  up  what  they  catt 
theoretical  histories  on  these  nursery  tales.  By  which  species  of  blade 
art  ttiey  contrive  to  prove  fiiat  an  Irishman  is  an  Indian ,  and  a 
Peruvian  may  be  a  Welshman ,  from  certain  emigrations  which  took 
place  many  centories  befcn^  Christ ,  and  some  about  two  centuries 
after  the  flood !  Keating ,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Ireland ,''  Starts  a  fli- 
vourite  hero  in  the  giant  Partholanus,  who  was  descended  from 
Japhet ,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Munster  14th  May,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  1987.  This  giant  succeeded  in  his  enterprise ,  but  a  do- 
mestic misfortune  attended  him  among  his  Irish  friends  : — his  wills 
exposed  him  to  their  laughter  by  her  loose  behaviour,  and  provo- 
ked him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  killed  two  favourito  greyhounds ; 
and  this  the  learned  historian  assures  us  was  the  first  instance  of 
female  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland ! 
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T%6  leajmed ,  n%i  eoBtoiiledi  wHh  fioBMr's  poeftieal  (MmiMBDe, 
make  bim  ttie  most  aufthentic  hifttorian  and  waosi  accurate  f^aogra* 
phertfaDliquiTy,' besides  endowiag  hioi  witti  aH  the  arls  and  sden- 
c€s  lo  be  found  in  our  Encyclopaedia.  Even  in  surgery  a  trealne  has 
beei  writtea  lo  show  by  the  variety  ^  tia^  wounds  of  his  heroes , 
that  he  was  a  most  scientific  .anatomist;  and  a  miliianr  scboiar  baa^ 
lately  lold  us  that  from  him  is  derived  all  the  science  of  the  modern 
adjutant  and  quarter-maaler  feneral*,  aH  Ibe  kao^iiedge  of  tactics 
which  we  now  possess ;  and  that  Xenophon ,  Epaminondas ,  Philip , 
ani  Alexander,  owed  all  flieir  wartike  reputation  to  Hoiaer ! 

To  return  lo  pteasanter  follies.  Bes  Fontelnes ,  the  journalist,  wli» 
had  wit  andnwdice^inaertedttie  fragment  of  a  letter  which  fliepoet 
Rousseau  wrote  to  the  younger  Racine  whilst  he  was  at  the  Hague* 
These  were  Uie  words :  '*  I  e^Joy  the  conversation  wifiiin  these  km. 
days  of  my  associates  ta  Pamasaus.  Mr.  Piron  is  an  exceHent  anti- 
dote against  melaiieholy *,  but" — etc.  Des  Fontaines  mMiciously 
slopped  at  tWs&it.Inlhe  letter  of  Rousseau  it  was,  '^butunfortu- 
nalely  he  departs  soon.**  Piron  was  very  sensibly  affected  at  this  equf- 
li^but,  and  resolved  to rerenge  hims^ by  composing  ooe  hun- 
dred epigrams  against  the  malignant  critic,  fie  had  written  i^ty 
befbre  Des  Foetaines  died  :  but  of  these  only  two  attracted  any 
■otiee. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Antonio  Come-  j 
lano  wrote  a  hundred  dUferenl  sonnets  on  one  subject  -,  '^  the  eyesof  . 
bisjnialress! "  to  which  poisiHy  Shakspeare  may  aAode,  when  Ja- 
qaes  deseribeB  a  loiw,  With  his 

«*  Wot  fid  baUadp 
Made  to  hit  mistress*  eyebrow.** 

Not  inferior  to  this  ingenious  trifier  is  Nichotes  Franco ,  well  known 
in  Italian  literature ,  who  employed  himself  in  writing  two  hundred 
u^  ei^teen  satiric  sonnets,  chiefly  on  the  famous  Peter  Aretin. 
Tins  tompooner  had  the  honour  of  being  Imnged  at  Rome  for  his 
Mnnatory  publications.  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  placed  two  other 
writers.  Brebeuf ,  who  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty  q;)igrams  against  ^ 
a  painted  lady.  Another  wit ,  desirous  of  emulating  him ,  and  for  a 
literary  bravado,  continued  the  same  subject,  and  pointed  at  thi» 
unfortunate  fiaur  three  hundred  more ,  without  once  repeating  the 
thoughts  of  Hrebeuf!  There  is  a  collection  of  poems  catied  ^^  La 
PtJCB  des  grands  jours  de  Poitiers.''  "  The  FLEA  of  the  carnivai 
of  Poietiers.''  These  poems  were  all  written  by  the  learned  Pasquier 
upon  a  FLEA  which  he  found  one  morning  in  the  bosom  of  the  famous* 
Catherine  des  Roches! 
.  Not  k>ng  ago ,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BiMerdik ,  in  Flanders ,  published 
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poeais  under  the  whimsical  title  of  ^^  White  and  Red/' — His  own 
poems  were  called  white ,  from  the  colour  of  his  hmr ;  and  those  of 
his  lady  red ,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  rose.  The  idea  must  be 
Flemish ! 

Gildon ,  in  liis  '^  Laws  of  Poetry,''  commenting  on  this  line  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  '^  Essay  on  Poetry," 

**  Ifatiire't  chief  master-piece  \»writmg  well  :*' 

yery  profoundly  informs  his  readers  ''That  what  is  here  said  has 
not  the  least  regard  to  the  penmanship  ,  that  is ,  to  the  fairness  or 
badness  of  the  hand-writing ,"  and  proceeds  throughout  a  whole 
page,  with  a  panegyric  on  a  fine  hand-writing!  The  stupidity  of 
dullness  seems. to  have  at  times  great  claims  to  originality ! 

Littleton ,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  seems 
to  have  indulged  his  favourite  propensity  to  punning  so  far  as  evea 
to  introduce  a  pun  in  the  grave  and  elalxH^te  work  of  a  Lexicon.  A 
story  has  been  raised  to  account  for  it,  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
impatient  interjection  of  the  lexicographer  to  his  scribe ,  who  taking 
no  offence  at  the  peevishness  of  his  master,  put  it  down  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. The  article  alluded  to  is , ''  Gongurro  ,  to  run  with  others^ 
to  run  together  ^  to  come  together  *,  to  fall  foul  on  one  another ;  to 
CON-CMT,  to  CoN-dog^." 

Mr.  Todd ,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  laboured  to  show  the  ''  inaccu- 
racy of  this  pretended  narrative."  Yet  a  similar  blunder  appears  to 
have  happened  to  Ash.  Johnson ,  while  composing  his  Dictionary, 
sent  a  note  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  inquire  the  etymology  of 
the  word  curmudgeon.  Having  obtained  the  information,  he  records 
in  his  work  the  obligation  to  an  anonymous  letter-writer. ''  Curmud- 
geon ,  a  vitious  way  of  pronouncing  cosur  mechant.  An  unknown 
correspondent."  Ash  copied  the  word  into  his  dictionary  in  this 
manner : ''  Curmudgeon :  from  the  French  coeur^  unknown  *,  and  me- 
chant, a  correspondent."  This  singular  negligence  ought  to  be  pla- 
ced in  the  class  of  our  literary  blunders :  these  form  a  pair  of  lexi- 
cographical anecdotes. 

Two  singular  literary  follies  have  been  practised  on  Milton.  There 
is  a  prose  version  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost ,"  which  was  innocently 
translatedtfom  the  French  version  of  his  Epic !  One  Green  publish- 
ed a  specimen  of  a  new  version  of  the ' '  Paradise  Lost "  into  blank 
verse  !  For  this  purpose  he  has  utterly  ruined  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's cadences,  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  ''f>ringing  that  amazing 
work  somewhat  nearer  the  summit  of  perfection.''^ 

A  French  author,  when  his  book  had  been  received  by  the  French 
Academy,  had  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  engraved  on  his 
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tiUe-pagc ,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  forty-  rays ,  in  esKh  of  which  was 
writtea  Ihe  name  of  the  celebrated j^rt)^  academicians. 

Tbe  sel^extlltations  of  aulhors,  frequently  employed  by  injudi- 
cious writers ,  place  them  in  ridiculous  attitudes.  A  writer  of  a 
M  dictioDary,  which  be  intended  for  a  Gydoptedia ,  formed  such 
ao  opinion  of  its  extensite  sale ,  that  he  put  on  the  title-page  the 
wordg  ^^  first  edition ,"  a  hint  to  the  gentle  reader  that  it  would 
not  fe  the  last.  Desmarest  was  so  dilighted  with  his  ^^Qovis,'' 
ao  E|^c  Poem ,  that  be  solemnly  concludes  his  preface  with  a 
thanksgiving  fo  &od ,  to  whom  he  attributes  all  its  glory !  This  is 

^  like  that  conceited  member  of  a  French  parliament,  who  was 
overbeard,  after  his  tedious  harangue,  muttering  most  dcTontly  to 
Mttself ,  **  Non  nobis  Domine^ 

Seyeral  works  have  been  produced  firom  some  odd  coincidence  with 
tbe  name  of  their  authors*  Thus,  De  Sanssay  has  written  a  folio 
^Kkasift ,  consisting  of  panegyrics  of  persons  of  eminence ,  whose 
<in«tian  names  -^lete  Andrew ;  becexise  Andrew  was  his  own  name. 
Two  Jesuits  made  aj^similar  collection  of  illustrious  men  whose  chris- 
tian names  were  Theophilus  and  Philip,  being  their  own.  An- 
thoTtjr  Sanderus  has  also  composed  a  treatise  of  illustrious  Antho- 
ms!  And  we  have  one  Buchanan ,  who  has  written  the  lives  of 
Aose  pei'sons  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  his  namesakes. 
Several  forgotten  writers  have  frequently  Jbeen  intruded  on  the 

I  pnbUc  eye,  merely  through  such  trifling  coincidences  as  being 
members  of  some  particulsff  society,  or  natives  of  some  particular 
country.  Cordeliers  have  stood  forward  to  revive  the  writings  of 
Bans  Seotus ,  because  he  had  been  a  Cordelier  ^  and  a  Jesuit  com- 
piled a  foho  on  the  antiquities  of  a  province ,  merely  from  the  cir- 
cnmstanee  that  the  founder  of  his  order,  Ignatius  Loyola ,  had  been 
iKMm  there.  Several  of  the  classics  are  violently  extolled  above  others, 
merely  (h)m  (he  accidental  circumstance  of  their  editors  having  col- 
lected a  vast  number  of  notes,  which  they  resolved  to  discharge  on 

'  the  public.  County  histories  have  been  frequently  compiled ,  and 
provincial  writers  have  received  a  temporary  existence ,  from  the 
accident  of  some  obscure  individual  being  an  inhabitant  of  some 
obscure  town. 

On  such  Hteraa^  follies  Malebranche  has  made  this  refined  obser- 
vation. The  critics,  standing  in  some  way  connected  with  the  au- 

]  thor,  their  se^-love  inspires  them ,  and  abundantly  fbrnishes  eulo- 
giums  which  the  author  never  merited ,  that  they  may  thus  obliquely 
reflect  some  praise  on  themselves.  This  is  made  so  adroitly,  so  deli- 
cately, and  so  concealed ,  that  it  is  not  perceived. 
The  following  are  strange  inventions,  originating  in  the  wilful 

I  bad  taste  of  the  au&ors.  Otto  Yenius,  the  master  of  Rubens ,  is 
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Uie  designer  o#£e  TJiedtie  moral  de  la  Vie  humaine.  In  Uns 
emblematical  history  or  human  life,  he  has  taken  his  subjects  from 
Horace  ^  but  certainly  his  conceptions  are  not  Horatian.  He  takes 
every  image  in  a  literal  sense.  If  Horace  says ,  '^Misce  sUdUtiam 
coNSiLiis  BREVEM  /'  bchold,  Yenius  takes  brevets  personally,  and 
represents  folly  as  a  liale  s/iort  child!  of  not  above  three  or  (bur 
years  old!  In  the  emblem  which  answers  Horace's  ^'Raro  antece- 
dentem  scelestum  deseruit  PEDE  POENA  CLAUDO ,  we  And  Punish- 
ment with  a  wooden  leg. — ^And  for  ''  pulvis  et  umbra  sumos,'* 
we  have  a  dark  burying  vault,  with  dust  sprinkled  about  the  floor, 
and  a  shadow  walking  upright  between  two  ranges  of  urns.  For 
'^^  Virtus  est  vitium  Jiigere  ^  et  sapientia  prima  stultitid  ca- 
ridsse,''  most  flatly  he  gives  seven  or  eight  Vices  pursuing  Virtue, 
and  Folly  just  at  the  heels  of  Wisdom.  I  saw  in  an  English  Bible 
printed  in  Holland  an  instance  of  ttie  same  taste  :  the  artist ,  to  il- 
lustrate "  Thou  seest  the  mote  in  thy  neighbour's  eye,  but  not  the 
beam  in  thine  own,"  has  actually  placed  an  immense  beam  which 
'  projects  from  the  eye  of  the  caviller  to  the  ground ! 

As  a  contrast  to  the  too  obvious  taste  of  Venius,  may  be  placed 
Cesare  di  Ripa  ,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Italian  work ,  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  the  Iconologia;  the  favourite  book  of 
the  age,  and  the  fertile  parent  of  the  most  absurd  oflispring  which 
Taste  has  known.  Ripa  is  as  darkly  subtile  as  Venius  is  obvious ; 
and  as  far-fetched  in  his  conceits  as  the  other  is  literal.  Ripa  repre- 
sents Beauty  by  a  naked  lady,  with  her  head  in  a  cloud ;  bemuse  the 
true  idea  of  beauty  is  hard  to  be  conceived !  Flattery,  by  a  lady 
with  a  flute  in  her  hand ,  and  a  stag  at  her  feet,  because  stags  are 
said  to  love  music  so  much ,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken , 
if  you  play  to  them  on  a  flute.  Fraud ,  with  two  hearts  in  one  hand , 
and  a  mask  in  the  other  : — his  collection  is  too  numerous  to  point 
out  more  instances.  Ripa  also  describes  how  the  allegorical  figures 
are  to  be  coloured  ^  Hope  is  to  have  a  sky-blue  robe ,  because  she 
always  looks  towards  heaven.  Enough  of  these  capriccios  ! 

LITERARY  CONTROVERSY. 

In  the  preceding  article,  Milton  ,  I  had  occasion  to  give  some 
strictures  on  the  asperity  of  literary  controversy,  drawn  from  his 
own  and  Salmasius's  writings.  If  to  some  the  subject  has  appeared 
exceptionable,  to  me,  I  confess,  it  seems  useful,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore add  some  other  particulars ;  for  this  topic  has  many  branches. 
Of  the  following  specimens  the  grossness  and  malignity  are  extreme ,,  i 
yet  they  were  employed  by  the  first  scholars  in  Europe. 

Martin  Luther  was  not  destitute  of  genius ,  of  learning ,  or  of  elo- 
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qucDce ;  but  his  vi<dencc  disfigured  his  works  with  singularities  of 
abuse.  The  great  reformer  of  superstition  had  himself  all  the  vulgar 
ones  of  his  day;  he  believed  that  flies  were  devils;  and  that  he  had 
had  a  buffeting  with  Satan ,  when  his  left  ear  felt  the  prodigious  beat- 
ing. Hear  him  express  himself  on  the  Catholic  divines :  ^^The  Pa- 
pists are  all  asses,  and  wiU  always  remain  asses.  Put  them  in  what- 
ever sauce  you  choose  j  boiled ,  roasted ,  baked ,  fHed ,  skinned , 
beat,  hashed ,  they  are  always  the  same  asses.'" 

Gentle  and  moderate,  compared  with  a  salute  to  his  Holiness. — 
"  The  Pope  was  bom  out  of  the  Devil's  posteriors.  He  is  ftill  of 
devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries;  he  is  anti-Christ;  the 
robber  o(  churches ;  the  ravisher  of  virgins ;  the  greatest  of  pimps ; 
Itae  governor  of  Sodom ,  etc.  If  the  Turk  lay  hold  of  us ,  then  we 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil ;  but  if  we  remain  with  the  Pope, 
we  shafl  be  in  hell. — ^What  a  pleasing  sight  would  it  be  to  see  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  hanging  on  one  gallows  in  exact  order,  like 
the  seals  which  dangle  from  the  bulls  of  the  Pope !  What  an  excellent 
council  would  tibey  hold  under  the  gallows ! '' 

Sometimes ,  desirous  of  catching  the  attention  of  the  vulgar,  Lu- 
ther attempts  to  enliven  his  style  by  the  grossest  buffooneries :  ^  ^  Take 
care,  my  little Topa !  my  little  ass !  go  on  slowly  :  the  times  are  slip- 
pery :  this  year  is  dangerous  :  if  thou  fallest ,  they  will  exclaim ,  See ! 
how  our  little  Pope  is  spoilt ! ''  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  that  the  violence  of  Luther  was  softened  in  a  conside- 
ratde  degree  by  the  meek  Melancthon ,  who  often  poured  honey  on 
the  sting  inflicted  by  the  angry  wasp.  Luther  was  no  respecter  of 
kings ;  he  was  so  fortunate ,  indeed ,  as  to  find  among  his  antagonists 
a  crowned  head ;  a  great  good  fortune  for  an  obscure  controversia- 
list, and  the  very  punctum  saliens  of  controversy.  Our  Henry  VIII. 
wrote  his  book  against  the  new  doctrine  :  then  warm  from  scholastic 
studies,  Henry  presented  Leo  X-  with  a  work  liighly  creditable  to 
his  abilities ,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  age.  Collier,  in  his  Ec-  • 
clesiasUcal  History,  has  analysed  the  book ,  and  does  not  ill  describe 
its  spuit :  ^'  Henry  seems  superior  to  his  adversary  in  the  vigour  and 
propriety  of  his  style ,  in  the  force  of  his  reasoning ,  and  the  learning 
of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans  too  much  upon  his  character, 
argues  in  his  garter-robes ,  and  writes  as  Hwere  with  his  scepter ^ 
But  Luther  in  reply  abandons  his  pen  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and 
3buse.  He  addresses  Henry  YIII.  in  the  following  style  :  ^^  It  is  hard  - 
to  say  if  folly  can  be  more  foolish ,  or  stupidity  more  stupid ,  than  is 
the  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attacked  me  with  the  heart  of  a  king , 
but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This  rotten  worm  of  the  earth 
having  blasphemed  the  mcgesty  of  my  king,  I  have  a  Just  right  to 
Spatter  his  English  majesty  with  his  own  dirt  and  ordure.  This 
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Henry  has  lied."  Some  of  his  original  expressions  to  our 
Henry  VIII.  are  these :  "  Stulta,  ridicula,  et  verissim^  Henriciana 
et  Thomistica  sunt  hffic — Regem  Angfias  Henricum  istum  planfe 
inentiri,  etc. — Hoc  agit  inquietus Satan,  ut  nos  a  Scripturis  avocel 
per  sceleratos  Henricos,  etc." — He  was  repaid  with  capital  and 
interest  .fay  an  anonymous  reply,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  concludes  his  arguments  by  leaving  Luther  in  lan- 
guage not  necessary  to  translate  :  "  cum  suis  fiiriis  et  Airoribus,  cum 
suis  mentis  et  stercoribos  cacantem  cacatumque."  Such  were  the 
vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  on  the  Seven  Sacraments !  Long 
after,  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  lost  the  taste  of  these  ^'  bitter  herbs,'' 
for  in  the  bull  of  the  canonisation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  August , 
1623,  Luther  is  called  monstrum  teterrimum  et  detestabilispestis. 

Calvin  was  less  tolerable ,  for  he  had  no  Meiancthon !  His  adver- 
saries are  never  others  than  knaves ,  lunatics ,  (kunkards ,  and  as- 
sassins !  Sometimes  they  are  characterised  by  the  fomiHar  appel- 
latives of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs !  By  him  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
arealike  hated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  virulent  humour, 
he  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he  reads  over  his  writ- 
ings ,  lie  tells  us ,  that  he  is  astonished  at  his  forbearance  \  but  this , 
he  adds ,  is  the  duty  of  every  Chrbtian !  at  the  same  time ,  he  gene- 
rally finishes  a  period  with — " Do  you  hear,  you  dog?"  "Do  you 
hear,  madman  ? '' 

Beza ,  the  disciple  of  Calvin ,  sometimes  imitates  the  luxuriant 
abuse  of  his  master.  When  he  writes  against  Tilleman ,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  he  bestows  on  him  the  following  titles  of  honour  :  '^  Po- 
lyphemus ;  an  ape  \  a  great  ass  who  is  distinguished  from  other  asses 
by  wearing  a  hat ;  an  ass  on  two  feet ;  a  monster  composed  of  part 
of  an  ape  and  wild  ass;  a  viHain  who  merits  hanging  on  the  first 
tree  we  find."  And  Beza  was ,  no  doubt ,  desirous  of  the  oflSce  or 
executioner ! 
•  The  Catholic  party  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  the  felicities  of  their 
style.  The  Jesuit  Raynaud  calls  Erasmus  the  **Batavian  bufiToon ," 
and  accuses  him  of  nourishing  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched,  llie^e 
men  were  alike  supposed  fay  their  friends  to  be  the  inspired  reguUi- 
tors  of  Religion! 

Bishop  Bedell ,  a  great  and  good  man ,  respected  even  by  his  ad- 
versaries ,  in  an  address  to  his  clergy,  observes ,  "  Our  calling  is  to 
deal  with  errors ,  not  to  disgrace  the  man  wifti  scolding  words.  It 
is  said  of  Alexander,  I  think ,  when  he  overheard  one  of  his  soHiers 
railing  histily  against  Darius  his  enemy,  that  he  reproved  him,  and 
added,  ^Friend,  I  entertain  these  to  fight  against  Darius,  not  to 
revile  him-,'  and  my  sentiments  of  treating  the  Catholics,"  con- 
cludes Bedell,  '^arc  not  conformable  to  the  practice  of  Luther  and 
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Calvin ;  but  they  were  but  men ,  and  perhaps  we  must  confess  th^y; 
suffered  themselves  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  passion/' 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  were  proficients  in  the  art  of  abuse , 
and  very  ingeniously  defended  it.  St.  Austin  affirms  that  the  most 
caustic  personality  may  produce  a  wonderful  effect ,  in  ppening  a 
man's  eyes  to  his  own  foUies.  He  iMustrates  his  position  with  a  story, 
given  with  great  simplicity,  of  his  mother  Saint  Monica  with  her 
maid.  Saint  Monica  certainly  would  have  been  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, bad  not  her  maid  timely  and  outrageously  abused  her.  The 
siory  will  amuse.— ^'  My  mother  had  by  little  and  little  accustomed 
berself  to  relish  wine.  They  used  tosendher  to  the  cellar,  as  being 
oae  or  the  soberest  in  the  fomily  :  she  first  sipped  from  the  jug  and 
lasted  a  few  drops,  for  she  at^orred  wine,  and  did  not  care  to  drink. 
However,  she  gradually  accustomed  herself,  and  firom  sipping  it  on 
ber  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught..  As  people  from  the  smallest  faults 
iosensibly  increase ,  she  at  lengh  liked  wine ,  and  drank  bumpers. 
But  one  day  being  alone  with  the  maid  who  usually  attended  her  to 
the  cellar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  maid  bitterly  reproached  her  with 
beiog  a  drunkard!  That  single  word  struck  her  so  poignantly 
that  it  opened  her  understanding  -,  and  reflecting  on  the  deformity 
of  the  vice ,  she  desisted  tor  ever  from  its  use." 

To  jeer  and  play  the  droll ,  or,  in  his  own  words,  de  boufon- 
ner,  was  a  mode  of  controversy  the  great  Arnauld  defended  as  per- 
mitted by  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  It  is  stUl  more  singidar, 
when  he  not  only  brings  forward  as  an  example  of  this  ribaldry,  Eli- 
jah mocking  at  the  false  divinities ,  but  God  himself  bantering  the 
first  man  after  his  fall.  He  Justifies  the  injurious  epithets  which  he 
has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  his  adversaries  by  the  example  of  Jesus 
Quist  and  the  apostles  I  it  was  on  these  grounds  also  that  the  cele- 
brated Pascal  ap(dogised  for  the  invectives  with  whidi  he  has  occa- 
sionally disfigured  his  Provincial  Letters.  A  Jesuit  has  collected  '^  An 
Alphabetical  Catatogue  of  the  Names  oi  Beasts  by  which  the  Fathers 
characterised  the  Heretics ! "  It  may  be  found  in  Erotemata  de 
nudis  ac  bonis  Libris ,  p.  93 ,  4to.  1653 ,  of  Fattier  Raynaud.  This 
list  of  brutes  and  insects,  among  which  are  a  vast  variety  of  serpents, 
is  accompanied  by  the  names  of  the  heretics  designated! 

Henry  Fitzsermon ,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  was  imprisoned  for  his  pa- 
pistical designs  and  seditious  preaching.  During  his  confinement  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  great  amateur  of  controversy.  He  said ,  "  he 
felt  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake ,  and  wanted  somebody  to  bait  him.'' 
A  kind  oflBoe ,  zealously  undertaken  by  the  learned  Usher ^  then  a 
young  man.  He  engaged  to  dispute  with  him  once  a  week  on  the 
subject  of  antic/wist  /  They  met  several  times.  It  appears  that  our 
bear  was  out-worried ,  and  declined  any  further  dog-baiting.  This 
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spread  an  universal  joy  through  the  Protestants  in  Dublin.  At  (he 
early  period  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Smith  of  Oxford  abjured  pa- 
pistry,  with  the  hope  of  retaining  his  professorship ,  but  it  was 
given  to  Peter  Martyr.  On  this  our  Doctor  recants ,  and  wrote  se- 
veral controversial  works  against  Peter  Martyr-,  the  most  curious 
part  of  which  is  the  singular  mode  adopted  of  attacking  others ,  as 
well  as  Peter  Martyr.  In  his  margin  he  frequently  breaks  out,  thus  : 
"  Let  Hoper  read  this ! "— *'  Here  Ponet  open  your  eyes  and  see 
your  errors!"—"  Ergo  Cox,  thou  art  damned!"  In  this  manner, 
v^thout  expressly  writing  against  these  persons ,  the  stirring  po- 
lemic contrived  to  keep  up  a  sharp  bush-fighting  in  his  margins. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  those  times ,  very  difTerent  from  our  own. 
When  a  modern  bishop  was  Just  advanced  to  a  mitre,  his  bookseller 
begged  to  republish  a  popular  theological  tract  of  his  against  ano- 
ther bishop,  because  he  might  now  meet  him  on  equal  terms.  My 
lord  answered—"  Mr.  ***  no  more  controversy  now ! "  Our  good 
bishop  resembled  Baldwin ,  who ,  from  a  simple  monk ,  arrived  to 
the  honour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  successive  honours  suc- 
cessively changed  his  manner.  Urbsun  the  Second  inscribed  his  brief 
to  him  in  this  concise  description— JSa/tfumo  Monasticof erven- 
tissimo,  Abbate  calido,  Episcopo  tepido  ^  Archiepiscopo  re- 
mis  so! 

On  the  subject  of  literary  controversies  we  cannot  pass  over  the 
various  sects  of  the  scholastics  :  a  volume  might  be  compiled  of 
their  ferocious  wars ,  which  in  more  than  one  instance  were  accom- 
panied by  stones  and  daggers.  The  most  memorable ,  on  account  of 
the  extent ,  the  violence ,  and  duration  of  thehr  contests,  are  ttiose  of 
the  NOMINAUSTS  and  the  Reausts. 

It  was  a  most  subtle  question  assuredly,  and  the  woiid  thought  for 
a  long  whOe  that  their  happiness  depended  on  deciding ,  whether 
universal ,  that  is  genera^  hav6  a  real  essence,  and  exist  indepen- 
dent of  particulars ,  that  is  species: — whether,  for  instance  ,  we 
could  form  an  idea  of  asses ,  prior  to  individual  asses  ?  Rosseline,  m 
the  eleventh  century,  adopted  the  opinion  that  universals  have  no 
re^l  existence,  either  before ,  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere  names 
and  words  by  which  the  kinds  of  individuals  is  expressed  -,  a  tenet 
propagated  by  Abelard,  which  produced  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists. 
But  the  Realists  asserted  that  universals  existed  independent  of  in- 
dividuals,— though  they  were  somewhat  divided  between  the  various 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famous  were 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  cause  of  the  Nominalists  was 
almost  desperate,  till  Occam  in  the  fourteenth  century  revived  the 
dying  embers.  Louis  XL  adopted  the  Nominalists ,  and  the  Nomina- 
lists flourished  at  large  in  France  and  Germany  -,  but  unfortunately 
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Pope  John  XXIII.  patronised  the  Realists,  and  throughout  Italy  it 
was  dangerous  for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  lips.  The  French  King 
wa?ered ,  and  the  Pope  triumphed  ;  his  majesty  published  an  edict 
in  1474 ,  in  which  he  silenced  for  ever  the  Nominalists,  and  ordered 
tbeir  books  to  be  fastened  up  in  their  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that 
they  might  not  be  read  by  young  students !  The  leaders  of  that  sect 
flediato  England  and  Germany,  where  they  united  their  forces  with 
Lather  and  the  first  Reformers. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these  disputes  were 
conducted.  Yiyes  himself,  who  witnessed  the  contests ,  says  that, 
''  when  the  contending  psffties  had  exhausted  their  stock  of  verbal 
abuse ,  they  often  came  to  blows ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  these 
quarrels  about  uniuersals,  to  see  the  combatanls^engaging  not  only 
with  their  iste,  i>ut  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  hove  been 
wounded  and  some  killed." 

On  this  war  of  words  and  all  this^  terrifying  nonsense  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury observes ,  ^^  that  there  had  been  more  time  consumed  than 
the  Caesars  bad  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  world; 
that  the  riches  of  Cnesus  were  inferior  to  the  treasures  that  had  been 
exhausted  in  this  controversy ;  and  that  th^  contending  parties,  after 
haviDg  spent  their  whole  lives  in  this  single  pmnt,  had  neither  been 
so  happy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satisfaction ,  nor  to  find  in  the 
hibyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been  groping  any  discovery 
that  was  wortti  the  pains  they  had  taken.''  It  may  be  added  that  Ra- 
mus having  attacked  Aristotle ,  for ''  teaching  us  chimeras ,''  ail  his 
scholars  revolted;  the  parliament  put  astop  to  his  lectures,  and  at 
length  having  broQght  the  matter  into  a  law  court ,  he  was  declared 
'^  to  be  insolent  and  daring'' — the  king  proscribed  his  works,  he 
was  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  and  hissed  at  by  his  scholars.  When  at 
leagtb ,  during  the  plague ,  he  opened  again  his  schoc^,  he  drew  on 
himself  a  fresh  storm  by  reforming  the  pronuhciation  of  the  letter  Q, 
which  they  then  pronounced  like  K— Kiskis  for  Quisquis,  and  Ram- 
l^am  for  Quamquam.  This  innovation  was  once  more  laid  to  his 
charge :  a  new  rebellion  I  and  a  new  ejection  of  the  Anti-Aristotelian! 
The  brother  of  that  Gabriel  Harvey  who  was  the  friend  of  Spenser, 
and  with  Gabriel  had  been  the  whetstone  of  the  town-wits  of  his  time, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  wrath  against  the  Stagyrite.  After  hav- 
ing with  Gabriel  predicted  an  earthquake ,  and  alarmed  the  king- 
dom ,  which  never  took  place  ( that  is  the  earthquake,  not  the  alarm), 
the  wits  buffeted  him.  Nash  says  of  him,  that ' '  Tarlton  at  the  theatre 
niade  jests  of  him ,  and  Elderton  consumed  his  ale-crammed  nose  to 
nothing,  in  bear-baiting  him  with  whole  bundles  of  ballads."  Mar- 
low  declared  him  to  be  "  an  ass  fit  only  to  preach  of  the  iron  age." 
^ung  to  madness  by  this  lively  nest  of  hornets ,  he  avenged  himself 
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in  a  very  cowardly  manner — ^bc  attacked  Aristotle  himself!  for  he  set 
AristoUe  with  ISa  heels  upwards  oa  the  school  gates  at  Cambridge, 
and  with  asses^  ears  on  his  head! 

But  this  controversy  concerning  Aristotle  and  Uiis  school  divinity 
was  even  prolonged.  A  professor  in  the  CoHege  at  Naples ,  published 
in  1688  four  volumes  of  peripatetic  pUlosopfay,  to  estaUish  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle.  The  work  was  exploded ,  and  he  wrote  an  abusive 
treatise  under  the  Nom  de  guerre  of  Benedetto  Aletoo.  A  man  of 
letters,  Constantino  Grimaldi ,  rcfilied.  Alethio  rejoined,  he  wrote 
letters ,  an  apology  for  the  letters ,  and  would  have  written  more  for 
Aristotle  than  Aristotle  himself  perhaps  would  have  done.  However, 
Grimaldi  was  no  ordinary  aoAagonist,  and  not  to  be  outwearied.  He 
had  not  only  the  best  of  the  argument ,  but  he  was  resolved  to  \eXL 
the  world  so,  as  long  as  the  world  would  listen.  Whether  he  killed 
off  Father  Benedictis ,  the  first  author,  is  not  aflOrmed ;  but  the 
latter  died  during  the  controversy.  Grimaldi ,  however,  afterwards 
^  pursued  his  ghost,  and  buffeted  the  Hittier  in  his  grave.  This  enraged 
the  University  of  Naples  ^  and  the  Jesuits ,  to  a  man,  denounced  Gri- 
maldi to  Pqpe  Benedict  XIII.  and  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  On  thig 
the  Pope  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  the  reading  of  Grimaldi's  woiks, 
or  keeping  them ,  under  pain  of  excommunication ,  and  the  viceroy, 
more  active  than  the  bull,  caused  all  the  copies  which  were  found 
in  the  author's  house,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea!  The  author  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  beheki  his  expatriated  volumes ,  hopdess  that  their 
voyage  wouki  have  been  successM.  However,  all-the  little  family  of 
the  Grimaldis  were  not  drowned— for  a  storm  arose ,  and  happUy 
drove  ashore  many  of  the  floating  copies^  and  these  falling  into  cha- 
ritable hands,  the  heretical  opinions  of  poor  Grimaldi  against  Aris- 
totle and  school  divinity  were  still  read  by  those  who  were  not  out- 
terrified  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  The  saked  passages  were  slill  at  hand, 
and  quoted  with  a  double  zest  against  the  Jesuits ! 

We  now  turn  to  writers  whose  controversy  was  kindled  only  by 
subjects  of  polite  literature.  The  particulars  form  a  curious  picture 
of  the  taste  of  the  age. 

^^  There  is ,''  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  great  critic  and  reviler, 
^'  an  art  of  abuse  or  slandering,  of  which  those  that  are  ignorant 
may  be  said  to  defame  others  much  less  than  they  show  a  willingness 
to  defame." 

^'  Literary  wars,*'  says  Bayle ,  '^  are  sometimes  as  lasting  as  they 
are  terrible.''  A  disputation  between  (wo  great  scholars  was  so  inter- 
minably violent ,  that  it  lasted  tliirty  years !  He  humorously  compares 
its  duration  to  the  German  war  which  lasted  as  long. 

Baillet ,  when  he  refuted  the  sentimtots  of  a  certsun  author,  always 
did  it  without  naming  him  ^  but  when  he  found  any  observation 
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which  be  deemed  cotpmendable ,  he  quoted  his  name.  Bayle  ob- 
serves, that  ^^  this  is  an  excess  of  politeness,  prejudicial  to  that 
freedom  which  should  ever  exist  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  that  U 
should  be  allowed  always  to  name  those  whom  we  refhte-,  and  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  we  banish  asperity,  medice ,  and 
indecency." 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shaU  bHng  forward 
various  examples  where  this  excellent  advice  is  by  no  means  re- 
garded. 

Erasmus  produced  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  ridiculed  those  scho- 
lars who  were  servile  imitators  of  Cicero;  so  servile,  that  they 
would  emirfoy  no  expression  but  what  was  found  in  the  works  of 
that  writer ;  every  thing  with  them  was  Ciceronianised.  This  dia- 
logue is  written  with  great  humour.  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  the  fa- 
ther, who  was  then  unknown  to  the  world,  had  beenpong  looking  for 
some  occasion  to  distinguish  himself;  he  now  wrote  a  defence  of  Ci- 
cero, but  which  in  fieict  was  one  continued  invective  against  Erasmus : 
he  there  treats  the  latter  as  illiterate,  a  drunkard,  an  impostor,  an 
apostate,  a  hangman ,  a  demon  hot  from  hell  I  The  same  Scaliger, 
acting  on  the  same  principle  of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  cost  of 
others,  attacked  Cardan's  best  work  DeSubtilitate  :  his  criticism 
<M  not  2q;)pear  till  seven  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  work , 
and  then  he  obstinately  stuck  to  that  edition ,  though  Cardan  had 
corrected  it  in  subsequent  ones;  but  this  Scaliger  chose,  that  he 
might  have  a  wider  field  for  his  attack.  After  this,  a  rumour  spread 
that  Cardan  had  died  of  vexation  from  our  Julius  Cesar's  invincible 
pen ;  then  Scaliger  pretended  to  feel  all  the  regret  possible  for  a  man 
he  had  killed ,  and  whom  he  now  praised :  however,  his  regret  had 
as  liiUc  foundation  as  his  triumph;  for  Cardan  outlived  Scaliger 
inany  years ,  and  valued  his  criticisms  too  cheaply  to  have  sufTered 
them  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet.  All  this  does  not  exceed  the  In- 
vectives of  Poggius ,  who  has  thus  entitled  several  literary  libels 
cofioposed  against  some  of  his  adversaries,  Laurentius  Yalta,  Philel- 
phus,  etc.,  who  returned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips; 
(teclamations  of  scurrility,  obscenity,  and  calumny ! 

Scioppius  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Scaligers  :  his  favourite 
expression  was,  that  he  had  trodden  down  his  adversary. 

Scioppius  was  a  critic,  as  skilful  as  Salmasius  or  Scaliger,  but 
still  more  learned  in  the  language  of  abuse.  This  cynic  was  the  At- 
tila  of  authors.  He  boasted  that  he  had  occasioned  the  deaths  of 
Gasaubon  and  Scaliger.  Detested  and  dreaded  as  the  public  scourge, 
Scioppius  at  the  close  of  his  life ,  was  fearful  he  should  find  no 
retreat  in  which  he  might  be  secure. 

The  great  Casaubon  employs  the  dialect  of  St.  Giles's  in  his  fu-» 
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rious  attacks  on  the  learned  Dalechamps ,  the  Latin  translator  of 
Athenffius.  To  this  great  physician  he  stood  more  deeply  indebted 
than  he  chose  to  confess;  and  to  conceal  the  claims  of  this  literary 
creditor,  he  called  out  Fesanum!  Insanum!  Tiresiam!  etc.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  that  day  with  the  ferocious  heroes  of  the  literary 
republic ,  to  overwhelm  each  other  with  inyectives ,  and  to  consider 
that  their  own  grandeur  consisted  in  the  magnitude  of  their  volumes ; 
and  their  triumphs  in  reducing  their  brother  giants  into  puny  dwarfs. 
In  science ,  Linnsus  had  a  dread  of  controversy — conqueror  or  con- 
quered we  cannot  escape  without  disgrace!  Mathiolus  would  have 
been  the  great  man  of  his  day,  had  he  not  meddled  with  such  mat- 
ters. Who  is  gratified  by  "the  mad  Comarus,"  or  "the  flayed 
Fox?"  titles  which  Fuchsius  and  Cornarus,  two  eminent  botanists , 
have  bestowed  on  each  other.  Some  who  were  too  fond  of  coptro* 
versy,  as  they  grew  wiser,  have  refhsed  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 

The  heat  and  acrimony  of  verbal  critics  have  exceeded  descrip- 
tion. Their  stigmas  and  anathemas  have  been  long  known  to  bear  no 
proportion  against  the  offences  to  which  they  have  been  directed. 
"God  confound  you,"  cried  one  grammarian  to  another,  "for 
your  theory  of  impersonal  verbs! "  There  was  a  long  and  terrible 
controversy  formerly,  whether  the  Florentine  dialect  was  to  pre- 
vail over  the  others.  The  academy  was  put  to  great  trouble,  and 
the  Anti-cruscans  were  oHen  on  the  point  of  annulling  this  supre- 
macy ;  una  mordace  scrittura  was  applied  to  one  of  these  literary 
canons  -,  and  in  a  letter  of  those  times  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
pears :  "Pescetti  is  preparing  to  give  a  second  answer  to  Beni, 
which  will  not  please  him ;  I  now  believe  the  prophecy  of  Cavalier 
Tedeschi  will  be  verified,  and  that  this  controversy,  begun  with 
pens ,  will  end  with  poniards! " 

Fabretti,  an  Italian,  wrote  furiously  against  Gronovius^  whom 
he  calls  Grunnouius :  he  compared  him  to  all  those  animals  whose 
voice  was  expressed  by  the  word  Qrunnire ,  to  grunt.  Gronovius 
was  so  malevolent  a  critic,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  "Grammatical  Cur." 

*  When  critics  venture  to  attack  the  person  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ance of  an  author,  I  recommend  the  salutary  proceedings  of  Hu- 
berus,  the  writer  of  an  esteemed  Universal  History.  He  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  by  Perizonius ,  that  he  obliged  him  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  in  a  court  of  justice-,  where,  however,  I  fear 
an  English  jury  would  give  the  smallest  damages. 

Certain  authors  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Literary 
BoBADiLS,  or  fighting  authors.  One  of  our  own  celebrated  writers 
drew  his  sword  on  a  reviewer ;  and  another,  when  his  farce  was 
condemned ,  offered  to  fight  any  one  of  the  audience  who  hissed. 
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Scudery,  ftrother  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  was  a 
true  niroassiaD  ftuUy.  The  first  publication  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of  his  friend  Theophile.  He  con- 
cludes the  preface  with  these  singular  expressions — "  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare ,  that,  amongst  all  the  dead ,  and  aU  the  liying ,  there 
is  no  person  who  has  any  thing  to  show  that  approaches  the  force 
of  this  yigorous  genius ;  but  if  amongst  the  latter,  any  one  were 
so  extrayagant  as  to  consider  that  I  detract  from  his  imaginary  glory, 
to  show  him  that  I  fear  as  little  as  I  esteem  him,  this  is  to  inform 
him,  that  my  name  is 

De  Scudery." 

A  similar  rhodomontade  is  that  of  Qaude  Trellon ,  a  poetical 
soldier,  who  begins  his  poems  by  challenging  the  critics ;  assuring 
them  that  if  any  one  attempts  to  censure  him,  he  will  only  con- 
descend to  answer  sword  in  hand.  Father  Macedo ,  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  having  written  against  Cardinal  Norris ,  on  the  monkery  of 
St.  Austin,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  silence  both  parties.  Ma- 
cedo, compelled  to  relinquish  the  pen ,  sent  his  adversary  a  chal- 
lenge, and  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  appointed  a  place  for 
meeting  in  the  wood  of  Boulogne.  Another  edict  to  forbid  the 
duel!  Macedo  then  murmured  at  his  hard  fate,  which  would  not 
suffer  him,  for  the  sake  of  St.  Austin,  for  whom  he  had  a  par- 
ticular regard ,  to  spill  neither  his  ink  nor  his  blood. 

Antt,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  attacked ,  was  once  a 
tavourite  title  to  books  of  literary  controversy.  With  a  critical  review 
of  such  books  Baillet  has  filled  a  quarto  volume  \  yet  such  was  the 
aKindant  harvest,  that  he  left  considerable  gleanings  for  posterior 
indusby. 

AntiA^ronovius  was  a  book  published  against  Gronovius,  by 
Kuster.  Perizonius ,  another  pugilist  of  literature ,  entered  into  this 
dispute  on  the  subject  of  the  S&  grave  of  the  ancients ,  to  which 
Kuster  had  just  adverted  at  the  close  of  his  volume.  What  was  the 
consequence?  Dreadful! — ^Answers  and  rejoinders  from  both,  in 
which  they  bespattered  each  other  with  the  foulest  abuse.  A  journalist 
pleasantly  blames  this  acrimonious  controversy.  He  says ,  "  to  read 
the  pamphlets  of  a  Perizonius  and  a  Kuster  on  the  JE&  grave  of  the 
ancients ,  who  would  not  renounce  all  commerce  with  antiquity  ?  It 
seems  as  if  an  Agamemnon  and  an  Achilles  were  railing  at  each 
other.  Who  can  refrain  from  laughter,  when  one  of  these  commen- 
tators even  points  his  attacks  at  the  very  name  of  his  adversary? 
According  to  Kuster,  the  name  of  Perizonius  signifies  a  certain  part 
of  the  human  body.  How  is  it  possible ,  that  with  such  a  name  he 
could  be  right  concerning  the  JE&  grave?  But  does  that  of  Kuster 
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promise  a  better  thing ,  since  it  signifies  a  beadle ;  a  man  who  driv^ 
dogs  out  of  churches? — ^What  madness  is  this ! '' 

Corneille ,  like  our  Dryden ,  felt  the  acrimony  of  literary  irrita- 
tion. To  the  critical  strictures  of  D'Aubignac  it  is  acknowledged  be 
paid  the  greatest  attention ,  for,  after  this  critic's  Pratique  du 
Thedtre  appeared ,  his  tragedies  were  more  artfully  conducted.  But 
instead  of  mentioning  the  critic  with  due  praise,  he  preserved  an 
ungrateful  silence.  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  the  poet  and 
the  critic ,  in  which  the  former  exhaled  his  bile  in  several  abusive 
epigrams ,  which  have ,  fortunately  for  his  credit ,  not  been  preserved 
in  his  works. 

The  lively  Voltaire  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  abusing  his  ad- 
versaries. We  may  smile  when  he  calls  a  blockhead ,  a  blockhead ; 
a  dotard ,  a  dotard  ^  but  when  he  attacks ,  for  a  difference  of  opiniop, 
the  morals  of  another  man,  our  sensibility  is  alarmed.  A  higher  trir 
bunal  than  that  of  criticism  is  to  decide  on  the  actions  of  men. 

There  is  a  certain  disguised  malice,  which  some  writers  have  roost 
unfairly)  employed  in  characterising  a  contemporary.  Burnet  called 
Prior,  one  Prior.  In  Bishop  Parker's  History  of  his  own  Times,  an 
innocent  reader  may  start  at  seemg  the  celebrated  MarveU  described 
as  an  outcast  of  society  -,  an  infamous  libeller^  and  one  whose  talents 
were  even  more  despicable  than  his  person.  To  such  lengths  did  the 
haired  of  party,  united  with  personal  rancour,  carry  this  bishop , 
who  was  himself  the  worst  of  time-«ervers.  He  was,  however,  amply 
repaid  by  the  keen  wit  of  Marvell  in  ^^  The  Rehearsal  transposed ,'' 
which  may  still  be  read  with  delight ,  as  an  admirable  ^(fusion  of 
banter,  wit,  and  satire.  Le  Clerc ,  a  cool  ponderous  Greek  critics 
quarrelled  with  Boileau  about  a  passage  in  Longinus ,  and  several 
years  afterguards ,  in  revising  Moreri's  Dictionary,  gave  a  short  sar- 
castic notice  of  the  poet's  brother  in  which  he  calls  him  the  elder 
brother  of  him  who  has  written  the  book  entitled*'''  SiUires  of 
Mr.  Boileau  D'Espreaux!'" — the  works  of  tiie  modern  Horace , 
which  were  then  delighting  Europe,  he  calls,  with  simple  impudence, 
a  book  entitled  Satires ! 

The  works  of  Homer  produced  a  controversy ,  both  long  and 
virulent,  amongst  the  wits  of  France.  This  literary  quarrel  is  of  some 
note  in  the  annals  of  literature ,  since  it  has  produced  two  valuable 
books;  La  Molte's  ^' Reflexions  sur  la  Critique,"  and  Madame 
Dacier's  ^^  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  GoOt.''  La  Mottc  wrote 
with  feminine  delicacy ,  and  Madame  Dacier  like  an  University 
pedant.  ^^  At  length  by  the  efforts  of  Yalincour,  the  friend  of  art, 
of  artists ,  and  of  peace ,  the  contest  was  terminated.''  Both  parties 
were  formidable  in  number ,  and  to  each  he  made  remonstrances  , 
and  applied  reproaches.  La  JMottc  and  Madame  Dacier,  the  opposite 
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leaders,  were  conrinced  by  his  argumenls,  made  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, and  concladed  a  peace.  The  treaty  was  formally  ratified  at  a 
dinner,  given  on  the  occasion  by  a  Madame  De  Slaiil ,  who  repre- 
seoled  "  Neutrality."  Libations  were  poured  to  the  memory  of  old 
Homer,  and  the  parties  were  reconciled. 

UTERARY  BLUNDERS. 

When  Dante  puMished  his  "  Inferno,"  Uie  simplicity  of  the  age 
accepted  it  as  a  true  narrative  of  his  descent  into  bell. 

When  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  published ,  it 
occasioned  a  pleasant  mistake.  This  political  romance  represents  a 
perTect,  but  visionary  repubUe,  in  an  island  supposed  to  have  been 
ne^'Iy  discovered  in  America.  "  As  this  was  the  age  of  discovery," 
says  Granger ,  '^  the  learned  Budsus ,  and  others ,  took  it  for  a 
gepnme  history  ]  and  considered  it  as  highly  expedient,  that  mission- 
aries should  be  sent  thither,  in  order  to  convert  so  wise  a  nation  to 
Christianity." 

II  was  a  long  while  after  publication  that  many  readers  were  con- 
vincfcel  that  Gulliver's  Travels  were  fictitious. 

But  the  most  singular  blunder  was  produced  by  the  ingenious 
"  Hermippus  Redivivus"  of  Dr.  Campbell ,  a  curious  banter  on  the 
bennetic  philosophy ,  and  the.  universal  medecine ;  but  the  grave 
irony  is  so  closely  kept  up,  that  it  deceived  Ibr  a  length  of  time  the 
most  learned.  His  notion  of  the  art  of  prolonging  life ,  by  inhaling 
the  breath  of  young  women,  was  eagerly  credited.  A  physician,  who 
himself  had  composed  a  treatise  on  health,  was  so  influenced  by  it , 
that  he  achially  took  lodgings  at  a  female  boarding-^hool ,  that  he 
might  never  be  without  a  constant  supply  of  the  breath  of  young 
ladies.  Mr.  Thicknessc  seriously  adopted  the  project.  Dr.  Rippis 
acknowledged  that  after  he  had  read  the  work  in  his  youth ,  the 
reasonings  and  the  facts  left  him  several  days  in  a  kind  of  fairy  land. 
t  have  a  copy  with  manuscript  notes  by  a  learned  physician  ,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  doubts  of  its  veracity.  After  all ,  the  intention 
of  the  work  was  long  doubtf^il;  till  Dr.  Campbell  assured  a  friend  it 
was  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit;  that  Bayle  was  considered  as  standing 
wittiout  a  rival  in  the  art  of  treating  at  large  a  difficult  subject, 
without  discovering  to  which  side  hisown  sentiments  leaned.Campbell 
had  read  more  uncommon  books  than  most  men,  and  wished  to  rival 
Bayle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  many  curious  matters  little  known. 

Palavicini ,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent ,  to  confer  m 
honour  on  M.  Lansac ,  ambassador  of  Charles  IX.  to  that  council , 
bestows  on  him  a  cottar  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit ;  but  which 
order  was  not  instituted  till  several  years  afterwards  by  Henry  III. 
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A  sinilar  yolunlary  blunder  is  that  or  Surita,  in  his  Annales  de  la 
Corona  de  Aragon.  This  writer  represents,  in  the  battles  he  de- 
scribes, many  persons  who  were 'not  present;  and  this ,  merely  to 
confer  honour  on  some  particular  Tamilles. 

Fabianl,  quoting  a  French  narrative  of  travels  in  Italy  ,  took  for 
the  name  of  the  author  the  words,  found  at  the  end  of  the  title-page, 
Enric/ude  deux  Listes;  that  is, "  Enriched  with  two  liste :"  on  this 
he  observes,  '^  that  Mr.  Enriched  with  two  lists  has  not  failed  to  do 
that  justice  to  Ciampinl  which  he  merited/'  The  abridgersof  Gesner's 
Bibliotheca  ascribe  the  romance  of  Amadis  to  one  Acuerdo  Olvido^ 
Remembrance ,  Oblivion  \  mistaking  the  French  translator's  Spanish 
motto  on  the  title-page,  for  the  name  of  the  author. 

D'Aquin,  the  French  king's  physician,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Pre- 
paration of  Bark,  takes  Mantissa  ^  which  is  the  titleof  the  Appendix 
to  the  History  of  Plants  by  Johnstone ,  for  the  name  of  an  author  , 
aiid  who,  he  says,  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  he  only  knows  him  by 
name. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  imagined,  that  in  those  fimious  verses,  begin- 
ning with  Excudent  alii,  etc.  Virgil  attributed  to  the  Romans  the 
glory  of  having  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  historical  composition  : 
according  to  his  idea,  those  Roman  historians  whom  Virgil  preferred 
to  the  Grecians  were  Sallust ,  Livy ,  and  Tacitus.  But  VirgO  died 
before  Livy  had  written  his  history ,  or  Tacitus  was  born. 

An  honest  friar ,  who  compiled  a  church  history ,  has  placed  in 
the  class  of  ecclesiastical  writers ,  Guarini ,  the  Italian  poet :  on  the 
faith  of  the  title  of  his  celebrated  amorous  pastoral,  II  Pastor  Fido, 
'^  The  Faithful  Shepherd ,"  our  good  father  imagined  that  the 
character  of  a  curate ,  vicar ,  or  bishop ,  was  represented  in  this 
work. 

A  blunder  has  been  recorded  of  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages,  which 
was  likely  enough  to  happen  when  their  ignorance  was  so  dense.  A 
rector  of  a  parish  going  to  law  with  his  parishioners  about  paving 
the  church ,  quoted  this  authority  from  St.  Peter — Paxfeam  illi, 
non  pa^feam  ego ;  which  he  construed ,  They  are  to  pave  the 
clwrchy  not  /.  This  was  allowed  to  be  good  law  by  a  judge,  himself 
an  ecclesiastic  too! 

One  of  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  modem  times  b  that  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  his  edition  of  Pope.  He  there  takes 
the  well  known  '*  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality,"  which  is  a  piece  of 
ridicule  on  the  glittering  tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  poets,  as  a  serious 
composition.  In  a  most  copious  commentary ,  he  proves  that  every 
line  seems  unconnected  with  its  brothers,  and  that  the  whole  reflects 
disgrace  on  its  author!  A  circumstance  which  too  evidently  shows 
how  necessary  the  knowledge  of  modem  literary  history  is  to  a 
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modem  commentator ,  and  that  those  who  are  profound  in  verbal 
Greek  are  not  the  best  critics  on  English  writers. 

The  Abb6  Bizot,  the  author  of  the  medallic  history  of  Holland , 
fell  into  a  droll  mistake.  There  is  a  medal,  struck  when  Philip  IL 
set  forth  his  irwincible  Armada ,  on  which  are  represented  the 
King  of  Spain ,  the  Emperor ,  the  Pope ,  Electors ,  Cardinals,  etc. 
with  their  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage,  and  bearing  for  inscription 
(bis  fine  verse  of  Lucretius : — 

O  c»caA  hominam  mentes!  O  pectora  caeca ! 

The  abb^  prepossessed  with  the  prejudice,  that  a  nation  persecuted 
by  the  pope  and  his  adherents  could  not  represent  them  without 
some  insult,  did  not  examine  with  sufficient  care  the  ends  of  the 
bandages  which  covered  the  eyes  and  waved  about  the  heads  of  the 
personages  represented  on  this  medal  :  he  rashly  took  them  for 
apses'  ears,  and  as  such  they  are  engraved  ! 

Mabillon  has  preserved  a  curious  literary  blunder  of  some  pious 
Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  Pope  for  consecrating  a  day  in  honour 
(^ Saint  Fiar.  His  holiness,  in  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  his 
saints ,  was  ignorant  of  this  one.  The  only  proof  brought  forwards 
for  his  existence  was  this  inscription  : — 


An  antiquary ,  however,  hindered  one  more  festival  in  the  Catholic 
calendar,  by  convincing  them  that  these  letters  were  only  the  re- 
mains of  an  inscription  erected  for  an  ancient  surveyor  of  the  roads^ 
and  he  read  their  saintship  thus  : 

PRiEFECTUS  VIARUM.  0 

Maffei,  in  his  comparison  between  Medals  and  Inscriptions  ^ 
delects  a  literary  blunder  in  Spon,  who,  meeting  with  this  in- 
scription , 

Maxime  VI.  Contnle. 

lakes  the  tetters  YI  for  numerals ,  which  occasions  a  strange  ana- 
chronism. They  are  only  contractions  of  Firo  Illustri—Y  I. 

As  absurd  a  blunder  was  this  of  Dr.  Stukeley  on  the  coins  of 
Caraosius;  finding  a  battered  one  with  a  defaced  inscription  of 

PORTVnA  AVg. 

he  read  it 

ORIVNA   AVg. 

And  sagaciously  interpreting  this  to  be  the  wj/eofCarausius,  makes 
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a  new  personage  start  up  in  liistorj ;  he  contrives  even  lo  give  some 
theoretical  Memoirs  of  the  August  Oriuna  ! 

Father  Sirmond  was  of  opinion  that  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  Virgins  were  ail  created  out  of  a  blunder.  In  some  ancient 
MS.  they  found  Su  Ursula  et  UndecimiUa  V.  M.  meaning  St. 
Ursula  and  Undecimilla ,  Virgin  Martyrs ;  imagining  that  Unde- 
cimilla  vdth  the  V.  and  M.  which  f<rflowed,  was  an  abbreviation 
for  Undecem  Millia  Martyrum  Virginum,  they  made  out  of 
Two  Virgins  the  whole  Elevfen  Thousand! 

Pope ,  in  a  note  on  Measure  for  Measure ,  informs  us ,  that  its 
story  was  taken  from  Cinthio's  Novels ,  Dec.  8.  Nov^.  5.  That  is, 
Decade  8 ,  Nov^el  5.  The  critical  Wa^burlon ,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  puts  the  words  in  full  length  thus,  December  8 ,  Na- 
if ember  5. 

When  the  fragments  of  Petronius  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
literary  world,  Meibomius,  an  erudite  of  Lubeck,  read  in  a  letter 
from  another  learned  scholar  of  Bologna ,  ''  We  have  here  an  en- 
tire Petronius 'j  I  saw  it  with  mine  own  eyes ,  and  vrith  admira- 
tion.'' MeiI)omius  in  post-haste  is  on  the  road,  arrives  at  Bolo- 
gna ,  and  immediately  inquires  for  the  librarian  GapponL  He  in- 
quires if  it  were  true  that  they  had  at  Bologna  an  entire  Petro- 
nius? Capponi  assures  him  that  it  was  a  thing  which  had  long 
been  public  '^  Can  I  see  this  Petronius?  Let  me  examine  it ! '' — 
^^  Certainly,''  replies  Capponi,  and  leads  our  erudite  of  Lubeck  to 
the  church  where  reposes  the  body  of  St.  Petronius.  Meibomius 
bites  his  lips ,  calls  for  his  chaise ,  and  takes  his  flight. 

A  French  translator,  when  he  came  to  a  passage  of  Swift ,  in 
which#t  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  broke  an  officer ; 
not  being  acquainted  with  this  Anglicism,  he  translated  it  roue, 
broke  on  a  wheel ! 

Cibber's  play  of  "  Lov^e^s  last  Shift "  was  entitled  "  La  derniere 
Chemise  de,  F Amour.  "  A  French  writer  of  Congreve's  life  has 
taken  his  i/Mmmg  for  a  Morning  Bride,  and  translated  it  L'L- 
pouse  du  Matin. 

Sir  John  Pringle  mentions  his  having  cured  a  soldier  by  the  use 
of  two  quarts  of  Dog  and  Duck  water  daily  :  a  French  translator 
specifies  it  as  an  excellent  broth  made  of  a  duck  and  a  dog  I  In  a  re- 
cent  catalogue  compiled  by  a  French  writer  of  Works  on  Natural 
History,  he  has  inserted  the  well-known  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls'" 
by  the  Edgeworths.  The  proof,  if  it  required  any,  that  a  Frenchman 
cannot  understand  the  idiomatic  style  of  Shakspeare  appears  in  a 
French  translator,  who  prided  himself  on  giving  a  verbal  translation 
of  our  great  poet,  not  approving  of  Le  Tourneur's  paraphrastic^ 
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J«^^Jfo  fimnd  in  the  cetebraled  speech  of  Norlh«BAeriand  in 

Erea  audi  a  man,  to  faint,  m»  (piritlcM , 
So  dull,  M  dmd  ia  look,  m  wo«r«<8ea«— 

Winch  he  renders  "  y^insi  douleur ,  va-fen ' " 
The  AhW  Gregoire  dTords  another  striking  proof  of  the  errors  to 

Zr.„  a^*^  r"^:  The  Abh^,  in  the  excess  of  Ws  phiir 
ta^.to  show  to  what  dishonourable  offices  human  nature  is  de- 
graded   acquaints  us  that  at  London  he  obseryed  a  sign-llrd 
P«cta.nung  the  master  as  tueur  despunaUes  de  sa  m^STSugl 
tejoyer  to  his  majesty !  This  is  no  doubt  the  honest^Mr.  TilBn, 

^^^  ."?  "*'  ***  ^•^"'^  ■""*»  ^"^  ««"'"«»  to  the  good 

^JT^  ?l   "k  '?'^'^''  *"«*  **'•*'  '"""*^  *y  'he  said  des- 

I  iL!    J^*°  **y  hand-and  thus  human  nature  was  degraded ' 

A  French  writer  translates  the  Utin  tiQe  of  a  treatise  of  Philo^ 

i^Umnis  bonus  liber  est,^erj  good  man  is  a  freeman,  by 

Jc*a  bure  est  bon.  It  was  well  for  him ,  observes  Jortin ,  that  he 

Jd  ncrt  hye  within  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  which  might  haye 

taken  this  as  a  reflection  on  the  Index  Exjmrgatorius. 

An  English  translator  turned  "Dieu  defend  I'aduWre  "  into 

y^A  defends  adultery."  Guthrie ,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Halde, 

«>a»    the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Uie  new  moon."  The  whole  age  of  ttie 

moon  IS  but  twenty-eight  days.  Theblunder  arose  from  his  mistaking 

ide  word  neuvieme  (nine)  for  nouveUe  or  newe  (new ). 

The  facetious  Tom  Brown  commited  a  strange  bhmder  in  his 
iraDslattons  of  Gelli's  Groe.  The  word  Stame,  not  aware  of  its  sig- 
MBcation ,  he  boldly  rendered  stares ,  probaUy  from  the  similitude 
ofsoundjlhe  succeeding  translator  more  correcUy  discovered  5tame 
to  be  red-legged  partridges ! 

In  Charles  II.'s  reign  a  new  c<dlect  was  drawn ,  in  which  a  new 
epithet  was  added  to  the  king's  tiUe,  that  gave  great  offence,  and 
owasioned  great  raiUery.  He  was  styled  our  most  religious  king. 
Whatever  Uie  sif^ification  of  religious  might  be  in  the  Latin  wewd, 
as  impwiing  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person ,  yet  in  the  English 
language  it  bore  a  signification  that  was  no  way  appUcable  to  the 
«ng.  And  he  was  asked  by  his  familiar  courtiers ,  what  must  the 
nmon  think  when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  as  their  most  religious 
«mg?—uterary  blunders  otUiis  nature  are  frequenUy  discovered 
'1  the  versions  of  good  classical  scholars ,  who  would  make  Uie  En- 
fftsft  servilely  bend  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Even  MUton  has  been 
jastty  censured  for  his  free  use  of  Lattnisms  and  Grecisms. 

The  blunders  of  modern  antiquaries  on  sepulchral  monuments 
are  numerous.  One  mistakes  a  lion  at  a  knight's  feet  for  a  water 
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curled  dog;  anottier  could  not  dSstingoisti  censers  in  the  hands  ot 
angds  ttimfishing'nets  ,•  two  angels  at  a  lady's  feet  were  counted  as 
her  two  cherub-like  babes ;  and  anotherhas  mistaken  a  leopard  and 
a  hedgehog  for  a  cat  and  a  rat!  In  some  of  these  cases  are  the 
antiquaries  or  the  sculptors  most  to  be  blamed? 

Aliterary  blunder  of  Thomas  Warton  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to  Uunder  with  infinite  in- 
genuity.  In  an  old  romance  he  finds  these  lines ,  describing  the  duel 
of  Saladin  with  Richard-GoourHle-Lion  :-*- 

'  A  Ptrntow  hrode  in  baade  he  btre , 
For  hit  thought  he  w^de  there 
Here  tUyne  Aioherd. 

He  imagines  this  Faucon  brode  means  a  Jalcon  bird,  or  a 
hawk,  and  ttiat  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  on  his  fist  to 
eiQ)ress  his  contempt  et  his  adversary.  He  supports  his  conjecture 
by  noticing  a  Gothic  picture ,  supposed  to  be  the  sufijeol  of  this 
duel ,  and  also«ome  old  tapestry  of  heroes  on  horseback  with  hawks 
on  their  fists ;  he  plunges  into  feudal  times  when  no  gentleman 
appeared  on  horseback  without  his  hawk.  Alter  all  this  curious 
erudition ,  the  rough  but  skilhil  Ritson  inhumanly  triumphed  by 
dissolving  the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Warton ,  by 
explaining  a  Faucon  brode  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  broad 
faidehiony  which ,  in  a  duel ,  was  cartainly  more  i^seftd  than  a  bird. 
The  edHor  of  the  private  rqprint  of  Hentzner,  on  that  writer's  tra- 
dition respecting  ^^  the  Kings  of  Denmark  who  reigned  in  England '' 
buried  in  the  Temple  Church ,  metamorphosed  the  two  Inns  of 
Court ,  Grafs  Inn  and  Linoobi^s  Inn  y  into  the  names  of  the 
Danish  kings ,  Gresin  and  I^conin. 

Bayle  supposes  that  Marcelhis  Palingenius ,  who  wrote  thepoem 
entitled  the  Zodiac ,  the  twelve  books  bearing  the  names  of  the 
signs ,  firom  this  circumstance  assumed  ttie  title  of  Poeta  Stellatus: 
But  it  appeiurs  that  this  writer  was  an  Italisoi  and  a  native  of  SteUada, 
a  town  in  the  Ferrarese.  It  is  probable  that  his  birth-place  originally 
produced  ttie  conceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem  :  it  is  a  curious  in- 
stance how  a  critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  its  own  inge- 
nuity, when  ignorant  of  the  real  fact. 
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Marriage  is  such  a  rabble  rout,  | 

I  That  thoae  that  are  out,  woold  fam  get  in ;  I 

Ai|d  those  that  are  ia,  woold  faia  get  out.  I 

ClAUCIR.  ! 

Having  examined  some  literary  blunders ,  we  wiH  now  pro-  I 
ceed  to  the  subject  of  a  literary  wif'e^  which  may  happen  lo  jMrove 
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ooe.  A  learned  lady  is  to  Ihe  teste  of  few.  It  i»  howwernuWerof 
«irp«e,  that  several  literaiy  men  should  Have  felt  such  a  want  of 

!Sf  "  Tfi^  "  *'*'  "^^'  '"  *^'  ^ '"  ««  Hector  cJteWs 
iirfromadte.  The  wives  of  many  menof  lettem  have  been  dl^otate 
Ul-humoured,  slatternly,  and  have  run  into  aU  (be  frivoliti^tS 

«»e^  The  wtfe  of  the  tearned  Bud»!B  was  of  a  different  ch«Siw^^ 

How  dehghtful  is  it  whenTETSind  of  the  Itoiale  is  so  haoDilr  i 
Asposed,  and  so  riehly  cultivated,  as  to  parUcipate  in  the  literarv 
avocations  of  her  husband!  Itisthen  truly  that  the  interoourse  of  the 
sexes  becomes  the  most  refined  pleasure.  What  deUght  for  in- 
slance,  must  the  great  Budasus  have  lasted,  even  in  thos^  works 
which  must  have  been  for  others  a  most  dretriAil  labour !  His  wife 
left  him  nothing  to  deaire.  The  flrequent  eompanton  of  his  studies 
she  brought  him  the  books  he  required  to  his  desk ;  she  collated  nasi 
»^es,  and  transcribed  quotetions;  the  same  genius,  the  samein- 
chnataon ,  and  the  same  ardour  for  literature,  eminenUy  appeared 
m  those  two  fortunate  persons.  Far  from  withdrawing  her  husband 
from  his  studies,  she  was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  he  languish- 
ed. Ever  at  his  side,  and  ever  assiduous;  ever  with  some  useful 
took  in  her  hand ,  she  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  most  happv 
weman.  Yet  she  did  not  neglect  the.  education  of  eleven  children 
She  and  Budteos  shared  m  Oie  mutual  cares  they  owed  their  pro^ 
geny.  Budams  was  not  insensible  of  bis  singular  felicity.  In  one  of 
his  letters ,  be  represents  himself  as  married  to  two  ladies  •  one  of 
whom  gave  him  boys  and  girb,  the  other  was  Philosophy  who 
produced  books.  He  says ,  that  in  his  twelve  flnt  years ,  PhUosophv 
had  been  less  fhiitftil  than  Marriage;  he  had  produced  lessboote 
than  children ;  he  had  laboured  m<Hre  corporally  than  intellectually  • 
hut  he  hoped  to  make  more  books  than  men.  "  The  soul  (says  he) 
win  be  productive  in  its  turn ;  it  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  body  • 
a  proHfic  virtue  is  not  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  bodUv  orjfans 
and  the  pen." 

Thelady  of  Evelyndesigned  herself  the  fronstlspiecetohistransia- 
lion  of  Lucretius.  She  felt  the  same  passion  in  her  own  breast  which 
animated  her  husband's,  who  has  written  with  such  various  inge-  i 
Duity.  Of  Baron  Haller  it  is  recorded  that  he  inspired  his  wife  and 
tunUy  with  a  taste  for  his  different  pursuits.  They  were  usually 
employed  in  assisting  his  literary  occupations;  they  transcribed 
manuscripts,  consulted  authors,  gathered  plants,  and  designed  and 
coloured  under  his  eye.  What  a  ddightful  family  picture  has  the 
yoonger  Hiny  given  posterity  in  his  letters!— Of  Calphumia,  his 
wife ,  he  says ,  "  Her  affection  to  me  has  given  her  a  turn  to  books  • 
airf  my  compositions,  which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  reading,  and 
e»en  getttag  by  heart ,  are  continually  in  her  hands.  How  full  of  . 
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tender  sdicUude  is  stie  when  I  am  entering  upon  any  cause!  How 
kindly  does  she  rejoice  with  me  when  il  is  over!  While  I  am  plead- 
ing ,  she  places  persons  to  inform  her  firom  time  to  time  how  I  am 
heard ,  what  applauses  I  receive ,  and  what  success  attends  the  cause. 
When  at  any  time  I  recite  my  works,  she  conceals  herself  behind 
some  curtain,  and  with  secret  rapture  enjoys  my  praises.  She  sings 
ray  verses  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the  Jaest 
instructor,  for  her  guide.  Her  passion  will  increase  with  our  days, 
for  it  is  not  my  youth  nor  my  person ,  which  time  gradually  impairs, 
but  my  reputation  and  my  glory,  of  which  she  is  enamoured." 

On  the  subject  of  a  literary  wife,  I  must  introduce  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  reader,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  is 
known  at  least  by  her  name ,  as  a  voluminous  writer;  for  she  extend- 
ed her  literary  productions  to  the  number  of  twelve  folio  volumes. 

Her  labours  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  wits ;  but  had  her  studies 
been  regulated,  she  would  have  displayed  no  ordinary  genius.  The 
Connoisseur  has  quoted  her  poems,  and  her  verses  have  been 
imitated  by  Milton. 

The  duke,  her  husband,  was  also  an  author-,  his  book  on  horse- 
manship still  preserves  his  name.  He  has  hkewise  written  comedies , 
and  his  contemporaries  have  not  been  penurious  in  their  eulogiums. 
It  is  true  he  was  a  duke.  Shadwell  says  of  him ,  **  That  he  was  the 
greatest  master  of  wit ,  the  most  exact  observer  of  mankind ,  and  the 
most  accurate  judge  of  humour  that  ever  he  knew."  The  life  of  the 
duke  is  written  ^^  by  the  hand  of  his  incomparable  duchess."  It  was 
published  in  his  lifetime.  This  curious  piece  of  biography  is  a  folio 
of  197  pages ,  and  is  entitied  "  The  life  of  the  Thrice  Noble ,  High , 
and  Puissant  Prince ,  William  Cavendish."  His  titles  then  follow : — 
"  Written  by  the  Thrice  Noble ,  Illustrious,  and  Excellent  Princess, 
Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  his  wife.  London,  1667."  This 
Life  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Second ;  and  there  is  also  preflxed  a 
copious  epistle  to  her  husband  the  duke. 

In  this  epistle  the  character  of  our  Literary  Wife  is  described  with 
all  its  peculiarities. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord ,  you  have  had  as  many  enemies  and  as  many 
friends  as  ever  any  one  particular  person  had;  nor  do  I  so  much 
wonder  at  it ,  since  I ,  a  woman ,  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  maUce 
and  aspersions  of  spiteful  tongues ,  which  they  cast  upon  my  poor 
writings,  some  denying  me  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  them;  for 
your  grace  remembers  well,  that  those  books  I  put  out  first  to  the 
judgment  of  this  censorious  age  were  accounted  not  to  be  written 
by  a  woman,  but  that  somebody  else  had  writ  and  published  them 
in  my  name ;  by  which  your  lordship  was  moved  to  prefix  an  epistle 
before  one  of  them  in  my  vindication ,  wherein  you  assure  the  worN, 
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upoD  your  honour,  that  what  was  written  and  printed  in  my  name 
was  my  own  5  and  I  have  also  made  known  that  your  lordship  was 
my  only  tutor,  in  declaring  to  me  what  you  had  found  and  observed 
by  your  own  experience  j  for  I  being  young  when  your  lordship 
married  me  could  not -have  much  knowledge  of  the  world;  but  it 
pleased  God  to  command  his  servant  Nature  to  endue  me  with  a 
poetical  and  philosophical  genius ,  even  from  my  birth ;  for  I  did 
write  some  books  in  that  kind  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age , 
which  for  want  of  good  method  and  order  I  would  never  divulge. 
But  though  the  woiid  would  not  believe  that  those  conceptions  and 
fancies  which  I  writ  were  my  own ,  but  transcended  my  capacity, 
yet  they  found  fault,  that  they  were  defective  for  want  of  learning, 
and  on  the  other  side,  they  said  I  had  pluckt  feathers  out  of  the 
universities  5  which  was  a  very  preposterous  judgment.  Truly,  my 
lord,  I  confess  that  for  want  of  scholarship,  I  could  not  express 
myself  so  well  as  otherwise  I  might  have  done  in  those  philosophical 
writings  I  published  first;  but  after  I  was  returned  with  your  loixt- 
shipinto  my  native  country,  and  led  a  retired  country  life,  I  appUed 
myself  to  the  reading  of  philpsophical  authors,  on  purpose  to  learn 
those  names  and  words  of  art  that  are  used  in  schools ;  which  at 
first  were  so  hard  to  me ,  that  I  could  not  understand  them ,  but 
was  fain  to  guess  at  the  sense  of  them  by  the  whole  context,  and 
so  writ  them  down ,  as  I  found  them  in  those  authors ;  at  which  my 
readers  did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman  could 
have  so  much  learning  and  understanding  in  terms  of  art  and  scholas- 
tical  expressions;  so  that  I  and  my  books  are  like  the  old  apologue 
mentioned  in  iEsop,  of  a  father  and  his  son  who  rid  on  an  ass.'' 
Mere  f<^ws  a  long  narrative  of  this  fable,  which  she  applies  to 
herself  in  these  words — "The  old  man  seeng  he  could  not  please 
mankind  in  any  manner,  and  having  received  so  many  blemishes 
and  aspersions  for  the  sake  of  his  ass,  was  at  last  resolved  to  drown 
him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am  not  so  passionate 
to  bum  my  writings  for  the  various  humours  of  mankind ,  and  for 
their  finding  fault;  since  there  is  nothing  in  tliis  world,  be  it  the 
noblest  and  most  commendable  action  whatsoever,  that  shall  escape 
blameless.  As  for  my  being  the  true  and  only  authoress  of  them , 
your  lordship  knows  best;  and  my  attending  servants  are  witness 
that  I  have  liad  none  but  my  own  thoughts ,  fancies ,  and  specula- 
tions, to  assist  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  set  them  down  I  send  them  to 
those  that  are  to   transcribe  them,  and  fit  them  for  the  press; 
whereof,  since  there  have  been  several ,  and  amongst  them  such 
as  only  could  write  a  good  hand,  but  neither  understood  orthogra- 
phy, nor  had  any  learning  (I  being  tlien  in  banishment,  with  your 
lordship ,  and  not  able  to  maintain  learned  secretaries,)  which  hath 
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been  a  great  dUsadyantage  to  my  poor  works ,  and  the  cause  that  they 
hate  been  printed  so  folse  and  so  AiU  of  errors;  for  besides  that  I 
want  afoo  skill  in  scholarship  and  true  writing,  I  did  many  times 
not  peruse  the  copies  that  were  transcribed ,  lest  they  should  disturb 
my  following  conceptions*,  by  which  neglect,  as  I  said,  many 
errors  are  slipt  into  my  works,  which,  yet  I  hope,  learned  and 
impartial  men  will  soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  sdnse  than 
carp  at  words.  I  have  been  a  student  even  from  childhood;  and 
since  I  have  been  your  lordship's  wife  I  have  lived  for  the  most  part 
a  strict  and  retired  life,  as  is  best  known  to  your  lordship;  and 
therefore  my  censurers  cannot  know  much  of  me,  since  they  have 
litae  or  no  acquaintance  with  me.  'Tis  true  I  have  been  a  traveller 
both  before  and  after  I  was  married  to  your  lordship ,  and  sometimes 
show  myself  at  your  lordship's  command  in  public  places  or  assem- 
Mies,  but  yet  I  converse  with  few.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not 
the  censures  of  this  age ,  but  am  rather  proud  of  them ;  for  it  shows 
that  my  actions  are  more  than  ordinary,  and  according  to  the  old 
proverb ,  it  is  belter  to  be  envied  than  pilled ;  for  I  know  well  that 
it  is  merely  out  of  spite  and  malice ,  whereof  this  present  age  is  so 
ML  that  none  can  escape  them,  and  they'll  make  no  doubt  to  stain 
even  your  lordship's  loyal,  noble,  and  heroic  actions,  as  well  as 
they  do  mine;  though  yours  have  been  of  war  and  fighting ,  mine 
of  contemplating  and  writing :  yours  were  performed  publicly  in  the 
fleW ,  mine  privately  in  my  closet ;  yours  had  many  thousand  eye- 
witnesses; mine  none  but  my  waiting-maids.  But  the  great  God, 
that  hitherto  bless'd  both  your  grace  and  me ,  will ,  I  question  not , 
preserve  both  our  femes  to  aAer-ages. 

"  Your  grace's  honest  wife, 

^'  and  humble  servant, 

"M.  Newcastle." 

The  last  portion  of  this  life,  which  consists  of  the  observations 
and  good  things  which  she  had  gathered  from  the  conversations  of 
her  husband,  forms  an  excellent  Ana;  and  shows  that  when  Lord 
Orford,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors,"  says,  that  "this 
stately  poetic  couple  was  a  picture  of  foolish  nobility,"  he  writes , 
as  he  does  too  often,  with  extreme  levity.  But  we  must  now  attend 
to  the  reverse  of  our  medal. 

Many  chagrins  may  corrode  the  nuntial  slate  of  literary  men. 
Females  who ,  prompiedTSy~vanity,  but  not  by  iiaisie',  unite  them- 
selves to  scholars,  must  ever  complain  of  neglect.  The  inexhaustible 
occupations  of  a  library  will  only  present  to  such  a  most  dreary 
solitude.  Such  a  lady  declared  of  her  learned  husband ,  that  she  was 
more  jealous  of  his  books  than  his  mistresses.  It  was  probably  while 
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QllB^  was  oooQfMWiMg  bis  '  Uonidas/'  that  his  lady  avenged 
heffsdf  for  this  Homeric  teattenlioB  to  her,  and  took  her  (Ught 
with  a  lover.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  learned  Dacier  to  he  united  to 
a  woman,  his  equal  in  erudition  and  his  supmor  in  taste.  When 
she  wrote  in  the  album  of  a  Geroaan  IrayeUer  averse  from  Sophocles 
as  an  apology  for  her  unwillingness  to  place  herself  among  his 
leaned  firiends,  that  '^Sllenoe  is  the Domale's  ornament/'  it  was  a 
triit  of  her  modesty.  Thelearqed  Pasquier  was  coupled  to  a  female 
of  a  different  character,  since  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Epigrams  that 
lo  Bumage  the  vociferations  of  his  lady,  be  was  compelled  himself  s 
lo  become  a  vociferator. — ^^  Unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am,  I  who  \ 
am  a  lover  of  universal  peace !  But  to  have  pew^e  I  am  obliged  ever  ^ 
lo  be  at  war." 

SjcJ^ginas  More  was  united  to  a  viroman  of  the  harshest  temper  "^^^ 
Mid  themost  sordid  manners.  To  soAen  the  moroseness  of  her  dis-  fj  t 
position ,  ^^  he  persuaded  her  lo  play  on  the  lute ,  viol,  and  other  y 
Insftruments ,  every  day  ''  Whether  it  was  that  she  had  no  ear  fiiy 
music,  she  hersi^ never  became  harmonious  as  the  instrument  she 
touched.  All  these  ladies  may  be  considered  as  rather  too  alert  in 
thought ,  and  too  ^piriled  in  actipn  *,  but  a  tame  cuckoo  bird  who  is 
always  repeating  the  same  tone  must  be  very  fatiguing.  The  lady  | 
of  Samuel  Qaike  ^the  great  cominler  of  books  in  16§p,  whose  name 
was  anagrmimatised  to  '^  such  all  cream, ''  alluding  to  his  inde-  | 
fiatigable  labours  in  sucking  all  the  cream  of  every  other  aulhor^  | 
witlioiit  having  any  cream  himself,  is  described  by  her  husband 
as  entertaining  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  his  illustrious  com- 
pilations. This  appears  by  her  behaviour.  He  says,  ^'  that  she 
aerer  rose  flrom  table  vnthout  making  him  a  curtesy,  nor  drank  to 
him  without  bowing ,  and  that  his  word  was  a  law  to  her. '' 

I  was  nmch  surprised  in  looking  over  a  correspondence  of  the 
times,  that  in  |590  the  Bishop  of  Lik:3ifiM  and  Coventry  writing  to 
the  Earl  of  Sirewsbury  on  the  subject  of  his  living  separate  from 
his  countess ,  uses  as  one  of  his  arguments  for  their  union  the  fol- 
lowing curious  one ,  which  surely  shows  the  gross  and  cynical 
feeling  which  the  Mr  sex  excited  even  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  Tlie  language  of  this  good  bishop  is  neithear  that  of  truth , 
we  hope ,  nor  certainly  that  of  religion. 

' '  But  some  wiU  say e  in  your  Lordship's  bdialfe  that  the  Ck)untesse 
is  a  sharp  and  bitter  shrewe ,  and  therefore  licke  enough  to  shorten 
your  Kef,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow  company.  Indeede ,  my  good 
Lord,  I  haveheardsomesay  so  ;butifshrewdnesseorsharpnessemay 
be  a  juste  cause  of  separation  between  a  man  and  wiefe,  I  thinck 
fewe  men  in  Englande  would  keepe  their  wives  fonge  ^  for  it  is  a 
common  jeste ,  yet  trewe  m  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one 
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slirewe  in  all  the  woiide ,  and  everee  man  hatti  her  :  and  so  eyeree 
ihan  must  be  ridd  of  his  wiefe  that  woWe  he  ridd  of  a  shrewc. " 
It  is  wonderful  this  good  bishop  did  not  use  another  argument  as 
cogent,  and  which  would  in  those  times  be  allowed  as  something ; 
the  name  of  his  lordship,  Shrewsbury,  would  have  afforded  a 
consolatorypu/i/ 

The  entertaining  MarviUe  saysitlmt  the  generality  of  ladies 
married  to  hterary  men  are  so  vain  of  the  abilities  and  merit  of 
ttieir  husbands ,  that  they  are  fk^quently  insufferable. 

The  wife  of  Barclay,  author  of  '"The  Argenis, "  considered 
hersdf  as  the  wife  of  a  demigod,  litis  appeared  glaringly  after  his 
death :  for  Cardinal  Barberini  baying  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  tutor,  next  to  the  tomb  of  Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay 
was  so  irritated  at  this  that  she  demolished  his  monument,  brought 
home  his  bust ,  and  declared  that  the  ashes  of  so  great  a  genius  as 
her  husband  should  never  be  placed  beside  a  pedagogue. 

Salmasius's  wife  was  ia  termagant ;  Christina  said  she  admired  his 
patiehce  more  than  his  erudition.  Mrs  Salmasins  indeed  consi- 
dered herself  as  the  queen  of  science ,  because  her  husband  was 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics.  She  boasted  that  she 
had  for  her  husband  the  most  learned  of  all  the  nobles ,  and  the 
most  noble  of  all  the  learned.  Our  good  lady  always  Joined  the 
learned  conferences  which  he  held  in  his  study.  She  spoke  loud , 
and  decided  with  a  tone  of  msjesty.  Salmasius  was  mild  in  conver-* 
sation ,  but  the  reiersejnjiis  writings ,  for  our  proud  Xantippe 
considered  him  as  actingbeneath  himself  if  he  did  not  magisterially 
call  every  one  names ! 

The  wife  of  Rj)hault ,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures  on  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on  these  days  at  the 
door,  and  refhsed  admittance  to  every  one  shabbily  dressed ,  or  who 
^d  not  discover  a  genteel  air.  So  convinced  was  she  that ,  to  be 
worthy  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  her  husband ,  it  was  proper  Uy 
appear  fashionable.  In  vain  our  good  lecturer  exhausted  himself  in 
telling  her  that  fortune  does  not  always  give  fine  clothes  to  philo- 
sophers. 
[  The  ladies  of  Albert  Durer  and  Berghem  were  both  shrews.  The 
'  wife  of  Durer  compelled  that  great  genius  to  the  hourly  drudgery 
of  his  profession,  merely  to  gratify  her  own  sordid  passion  :in 
despair,  Albert  ran  away  fh>m  his  Tisiphone  *,  she  wheedled  him 
back ,  and  not  long  afterwards  this  great  artist  fell  a  victim  to  her 
furious  disposition.  Berghem's  wife  would  never  allow  that  excdlent 
artist  to  quit  his  occupations  :  and  she  contrived  an  odd  expedient 
to  detect  his  indolence.  The  artist  worked  in  a  room  above  her  ^  ever 
and  anon  she  roused  him  by  thumping  a  long  stick  against  the 
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ceiMiig ,  niiile  the  obecHent  Bergbem  answered  by  stamping  his  foot, 
to  satisfy  Mrs.  Berghem  that  he  was  not  napping. 

.Mian  had  an  aversion  to  the  marriage  state.  Sigonius,  a  learned  1 
and  well  known  scholar,  would  never  marry,  and  alleged  no  inele-  ^ 
giot  reason  ;  that  ^^  Minerva  and  Venus  could  not  live  together.  " 

Matrimony  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  a  condition  ;  ^ 
not  so  w^  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  philosophers  and  men  of  ^^^ 
learning.  There  is  a  little  tract  which  professes  to  investigate  the     xa  , 
subject  It  has  for  title,  De  Matrimonio  Literati,  an  caslibem 
esse  ,  an  verb  nubere  conveniat,  i.  e.  of  the  Marriage  of  a  Man 
of  Letters,  with  an  inquiry  whether  it  is  most  pr(q)er  for  him  to 
continue  a  bachelor,  or  to  marry? 

^^  The  author  alleges  the  great  merit  of  some  women;  par- 
ticularly that  of  Gonzaga  the  consort  of  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Ur- 
bino  ;  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  accomplishments ,  that  Peter 
Bembus  said ,  none  imt  a  stupid  man  would  not  prefer  one  of  her 
conversations  to  all  the  formal  meetings  and  disputations  of  the 
philosophers. 

^^  The  ladies  perhaps  will  be  sui^rised  to  find  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion among  the  learned ,  Whether  they  ought  to  marry  ?  and  will 
think  it  an  unaccountable  property  of  learning  that  it  should  lay 
Uie  professors  of  it  under  an  obligation  to  disregard  the  sex.  But  it 
is  very  questionable  whether,  in  return  for  this  want  of  complai- 
sance in  them,  the  generality  of  ladies  would  not  prefer  the  beau , 
and  the  man  of  fashion.  However,  let  there  be  Gonzagas ,  they  will 
find  converts  enough  to  their  charms.'' 

The  sentiments  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on  the  consequences  of     ^  ,  , 
marriage  are  very  curious,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Religio  Medici, . 
sect.  9.  When  he  wrote  that  work ,  he  said,  ^'  I  was  never  yet  once ,  \ 
and  conunend  their  resolutions,  who  never  marry  twice.''  He  calls 
woman  *'  the  rib  and  crooked  piece  of  man."  He  adds ,  ''  I  could  ; 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction, 
or  that  there  were  any  way  to  procreate  the  world  without  this  tri- 
vial and  vulgar  way."  He  means  the  union  of  sexes,  which  he  de- 
clares ^^  is  the  foolishest  act  a  wise  man  commits  in  all  his  life,  nor 
is  there  any  thing  that  will  more  deject  his  cooled  imagination, 
when  he  shaQ  consider  what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he 
hath  committed."  He  afterwards  declares  he  is  not  averse  to  that 
sweet  sex ,  but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful  -,  ^'  I  could 
look  a  whole  day  with  delight  upon  a  handsome  picture ,  though  it 
be  but  of  a  horse."  He  afterwards  disserts  very  profoundly  on  the  ; 
music  there  is  in  beauty,  "  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes  ;  > 
is  far  sweeter  than  the  sound  of  an  instrument."  Such  were  his  / 
sentiments  when  youthful,  and  residing  at  Leyden-,  Dutch  philoso- 
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pby  bad  at  first  chilled  his  passion  \  it  is  probable  tliat  passion  after- 
wards inflamed  his  philosQphy-*->for  be  married ,  and  had  sons  and 
daughters! 

Dr.  Ck)cchi'  a  modem  Italian  writer,  fmt  apparently  a  cynic  as 
old  as  Diogenes ,  has  taken  the  pains  of  composing  a  treatise  on  the 
present  subject  enough  to  terrify  the  boldest  Bachelor  of  Arts!  He 
has  coloured  up  every  chimera  against  the  marriage  of  a  literary 
man.  He  seems,  howeyer,  to  have  drawn  his  disgusting  portrait 
from  his  own  country;  and  the  chaste  beauty  of  BHtahi  only  looks 
the  more  lovely  beside  this  Florentine  nife. 

I  shall  not  retain  the  cynicism  which  has  coloured  such  revolttng 
features.  When  at  length  the  doctor  finds  a  woman  as  all  women 
ought  to  be,  he  opens  a  new  spring  of  misfortunes  which  must  attend 
her  husband.  He  dreads  one  of  the  probable  consequences  of  matri- 
mony— progeny,  in  which  we  must  maintain  the  children  we  beget! 
He  thinks  the  father  gains  nothing  in  his  old  age  from  the  tender 
ofilces  administered  by  his  own  children  :  he  asserts  these  are  much 
belter  performed  by  menials  an(l  strangers !  The  more  children  he 
has ,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  have  servants !  The  maintenance  of  his 
children  will  greatly  diminish  his  property !  Another  alarming  ob- 
ject in  marriage  is  that,  by  affinity,  you  become  connected  with  the 
relations  of  the  wife.  The  envious  and  ill-bred  insinuations  of  the 
mother,  the  family  quarrels,  their  poverty  or  their  pride,  all  disturb 
the  unhappy  sage  who  falls  into  the  trap  of  connubial  fehcity !  But 
if  a  sage  has  resolved  to  marry,  he  impresses  on  him  the  pruden- 
tial principle  of  increasing  his  fortune  by  it,  and  to  remember  bis 
^'  additional  expenses !  ''  Dr.  Cocchi  seems  to  have  thought  that  a 
human  being  is  only  to  live  fbr  himself ;  he  had  neither-a  heart  to 
feel,  ahead  to  conceive,  nor  a  pen  that  could  have  written  one 
harmonious  period,  or  one  beautifhl  image!  Bayle,  in  his  article 
Raphelengius ,  note  B ,  gives  a  singular  specimen  of  logical 
subtlety ,  in  **  a  reflection  on  the  consequence  of  marriage/*  / 
This  learned  man  was  imagined  to  have  died  of  grief  for  hav-  \ 
ing  lost  his  wife ,  and  passed  three  years  in  protracted  despair.  ' 
What  therefore  must  we  think  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  since  a 
happy  one  is  exposed  to  such  evils?  He  then  shows  that  an  unbapgy 
marriage  is  attended  by  beneficial  consequences  to  the  survivor.  In 
this  dilemma ,  in  the  one  case ,  the  husband  lives  afraid  his  wife  will 
die,  in  the  other  that  she  will  not!  If  you  love  her,  you  will  always  ^ 
be  afraid  of  losing  her*,  if  you  do  not  love  her,  you  will  always  be 
afraid  of  not  losing  her.  Our  satirical  Celibataire  is  gored  by  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma  he  has  conjured  up. 

James  Peliver,  a  famous  botanist ,  then  a  bachelor ,  the  friend  of 
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Sir  HnisSloaiie,  Id  an  albuin  signs  his  name  with  tUs  designa- 
tiOQ  :~ 

**  From  the  Goal  tatern  in  the  Strand ,  London ,  Nov.  27. 
In  the  34th  year  of  m^  freedom ,  A.  J).  1697." 

DEDICATIONS. 

Some  aothors  excelled  in  this  species  of  literary  artifice.  The 
Italian  Doni  dedicated  each  of  his  letters  in  a  book  called  La  Li^ 
hraria ,  to  persons  whose  name  began  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
qnstle ,  and  dedicated  the  whole  collection  in  another  epistle  -,  so 
that  the  book ,  which  only  consisted  of  forty-fiye  pages ,  was  de- 
dicated to  aboYc  twenty  persons.  This  is  carrying  literary  mendicity 
pretty  high.  Politi ,  the  editor  of  the  Martyrologium  Romanum , 
published  at  Rome  in  1751,  has  improved  on  the  idea  of  Doni  <,  for  to 
Qie  365  days  of  the  year  of  this  Marty  rology  he  has  prefixed  to  each 
an  episUe  dedicatory.  It  is  fortunate  to  have  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, though  ttiey  should  not  be  worthy  of  being  saints.  Gal- 
land,  the  translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  prefixed  a  dedication  to 
each  tale  which  he  gave  *,  had  he  finished  the  ^^  one  thousand  and 
one/'  he  would  have  surpassed  even  the  Mariyrologist. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery  tells  a  remarkable  expedient  of  an  Inge- 
nioas  trader  in  this  lin^--One  Rangouze  made  a  collection  of  letters 
which  he  printed  without  numbering  them.  By  this  means  the  book- 
binder put  that  letter  which  the  author  ordered  him  first ;  so  that 
idl  the  persons  to  whom  he  presented  this  book ,  seeing  their  names 
at  (he  head ,  considered  they  ^ad  received  a  particular  compliment. 
An  Italian  physician ,  having  written  on  Hippocrates's  Aphorisms , 
dedicated  each  book  of  his  Commentaries  to  one  of  his  fk'iends ,  and 
the  index  to  another! 

More  than  one  of  our  own  authors  have  dedications  in  the  same 
spirit.  It  was  an  expedient  lo  procure  dedicatory  fees :  for  publishing 
books  by  subscription  was  an  art  then  undiscovered.  One  prefixed 
a  different  dedication  to  a  certain  number  of  printed  copies ,  and 
addressed  them  to  every  great  man  he  knew,  who  he  thought  re- 
lished a  morsel  of  flattery,  and  would  pay  handsomely  for  a  coarse 
luxury.  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  in  his  ^'  Counsel  to  Builders ,""  has 
made  up  half  the  work  with  forty-two  Dedications,  which  he  excu- 
ses by  the  examine  of  Antonio  Perez  \  but  in  these  dedications  Perez 
scatters  a  heap  of  curious  things ,  for  he  was  a  very  universal  genius. 
Perez,  once  secretary  of  state  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  dedicates  his 
"  Qbras ,"  first  to  "  Nuestro  sanctissimo  Padre ,"  and  ''  Al  Sacro 
CoOegio,''  ttien  foUows  one  to  "  Henry  IV,"  and  then  one  still  more 
embracing,  **  A  todoi.''— Fuller,  in  his  *' Church  History,"  has 
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with  admirable  contrivance  introduced  twelve  title^ages,  besides 
the  general  one,  and  as  many  particular  dedications,  and  no  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  of  those  by  inscriptions  which  are  addressed  to 
his  benefactors ;  a  circumstance  which  Heylin  in  his  severity  did 
not  overlook^  for'^^  making  his  work  bigger  by  foAy  sheets  at  the 
least ;  and  he  was  so  ambitious  of  the  number  of  his  patrons ,  that 
having  but  four  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  History,  he  discovers  a 
particular  benefactress  to  inscribe  them  to!  '*  This  unlucky  lady,  the 
patroness  of  four  leaves,  Heyhn  compares  to  Roscius  Re^us,  who 
accepted  the  consular  dignity  for  that  part  of  the  day  on  which  Ge- 
cina  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  degraded  from  it ,  which  occa- 
sioned Regulus  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  people  all  his  life  after ,  as  the 
consul  of  half  a  day. 

The  price  for  the  dedication  of  a  play  was  at  length  fixed ,  fk-om 
five  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Revolution  to  the  time  of  George  I., 
when  it  rose  to  twenty  ^  but  sometimes  a  bargain  was  to  be  struck 
when  the  author  and  the  play  were  alike  indifferent.  Sometimes  the 
party  haggled  about  the  price ,  or  the  statue  while  stepping  into  his 
niche  would  turn  round  pn  the  author  to  assist  his  invention.  A  pa- 
tron of  Peter  Motteux,  dissatisfied  with  Peter's  colder  temperament, 
actually  composed  the  superlative  dedication  to  himself,  and  com- 
pleted the  misery  of  the  apparent  author  by  subscribing  it  with  his 
name.  This  circumstance  was  so  notorious  at  the  time,  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  satirical  dialogue  between  Motteux  and  his  patron  Heven- 
ingham.  The  patron,  in  his  zeal  to  omit  no  possible  distinction  that 
might  attach  to  him ,  had  given  one  circumstance  which  no  one  but 
himself  could  have  known. 

PAnoK. 
I  mnit  confeM  I  'wu  to  bkme , 
That  one  particoUr  to  name; 
The  rest  could  never  have  been  known , 
/  made  the  style  to  like  thjr  own, 

POIT. 

I  beg  your  pardon ,  Sir;  for  that  1 

Pateov.  ^ 

Why  d — — e  what  wonld  you  be  at! 
I  writ  below  myself,  you  sot! 
AToiding  figures ,  tropes,  what  not ; 
For  fear  I  should  my  fancy,  raise 
Above  the  level  of  thy  plays! 

Warton  notices  the  common  practice ,  about  the  reign  of  Ehza- 
beth ,  of  an  author's  dedicating  a  work  at  once  to  a  num[)er  of  the 
nobility.  Chapman's  Translation  of  Homer  has  sixteen  sonnets 
addressed  to  lords  and  ladies.  Henry  Lock ,  in  a  collection  of  two 
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hundred  religious  sonnets,  mingles  with  such  heavenly  works  the 
terrestrial  composition  of  a  number  of  sonnets  to  his  noble  patrons; 
and  not  to  multiply  more  instances ,  our  great  poet  Spenser,  in 
compliance  with  this  disgraceful  custom ,  or  rather  in  obedience  to 
the  establisheil  tyranny  of  patronage ,  has  prefixed  to  the  Fairy 
Queen  fifteen  of  these  adulatory  pieces,  which  in  every  respect  are 
the  meanest  of  his  compositions.  At  this  period  all  men ,  as  well  as 
writers  ,  looked  up  to  the  peers,  as  on  beings  on  whose  smiles  or 
frowns  all  sublunary  good  and  evU  depended.  At  a  much  later  period, 
Elkanah  Settle  sent  copies  round  to  the  chief  party,  for  he  wrote 
for  both  parties ,  accompanied  by  addresses  to  extort  pecuniary 
presents  in  return,  lie  had  latterly  one  standard  Elegy,  and  one 
Epithalamium ,  printed  off  with  blanks,  which  by  ingeniously 
filling  up  with  the  printed  names  of  any  great  person  who  died  or 
was  married ,  no  one  who  was  going  out  of  life  or  was  entering  into 
it  could  pass  scot-free. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anecdotes  respecting  Dedications  in 
English  bibliography  is  that  of  the  Polyglot  bible  of  Dr.  Gastell. 
Cromwell ,  much  to  his  honour,  patronised  that  great  labour,  and 
allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported  free  of  all  duties ,  both  of  excise 
and  custom.  It  was  published  under  the  protectorate,  but  many 
copies  had  not  been  disposed  of  ere  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne. 
Dr.  CasteU  had  dedicated  the  work  gratefully  to  Oliver,  by  mention- 
ing him  with  peculiar  respect  in  the  prefieice ,  but  he  wavered  with 
Ricbard  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration,  he  cancelled  the  two  last 
leaves ,  and  supplied  their  places  with  three  others ,  which  softened 
down  the  republican  strains,  and  blotted  Oliver's  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life!  The  difference  in  what  are  now  called  the  republican 
and  the  loyal  copies  have  amused  the  curious  collectors  *,  and  the 
former  being  very  scarce  are  most  sought  after.  I  have  seen  the 
republican.  In  the  Loyal  copies  the  patrons  of  the  work  are  mention- 
ed, but  their  m/e5  are  essentially  changed;  Serenissimus ,  IHus- 
trissimusy  and  Honoratissinius ,  were  epithets  that  dared  not  show 
themselves  under  the  leyelling  influence  of  the  great  fanatic  repub- 
lican. 

It  is  a  curious  literary  folly,  not  of  an  individual  but  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  who,  when  the  laws  of  Castile  were  reduced  into  a  code 
under  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  sumamed  the  Wise ,  divided  the  work 
into  seven  volumes;  that  they  might  be  dedicated  to  ihe  seven 
letters  which  formed  the  name  of  his  majesty ! 

Never  was  a  gigantic  baby  of  adulation  so  crammed  with  the  soft 
pap  of  Dedications  as  Cardinal  Richelieu.  French  flattery  even 
exceeded  itself.— Among  the  vast  number  of  very  extraordinary 
dedications  to  this  man,  in  which  the  Divinity  itself  is  disrobed  of 
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lis  alMbuteg  to  beBlow  them  on  this  miserable  creature  of  TanHy,  I 
suspect  that  eveo  the  foUowuig  one  is  not  the  moii  Uasphemoos 
he  received.  ^^  Who  has  seen  your  face  without  behig  seiied  by  those 
softened  terrors  which  made  the  prophets  shudder  when  God 
showed  the  beams  of  his  glory!  But  as  he  whom  they  dared  nol 
to  approach  in  the  burning  bush,  and  m  the  noise  of  thunders, 
appeared  to  them  sometimes  in  the  freshness  of  the  zephyrs ,  so  the 
softness  of  your  august  countenance  dissipates  at  the  same  time , 
and  changes  into  dew,  the  small  vapours  which  cover  its  majesty.'^ 
One  of  these  herd  of  dedicators,  after  the  death  (rf  Richelieu, 
suppressed  in  a  second  edition  liis  hyperbolical  panegyric ,  and  as 
a  punishment  to  himself,  dedicated  the  work  to  Jesus  Christ! 

The  same  taste  characterises  our  own  dedicationsin  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  great  Dryden  has  carried  it  to  an 
excessive  height  ^  and  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  compare  the 
patron  with  the  Dmnity — and  at  times  a  Cadr  inference  may  be 
drawn  that  the  former  was  more  in  the  author's  mind  than  God 
himself!  A  Welsh  bishop  made  an  apology  to  James  I.  for  prefer^ 

ring  the  Deity to  his  Majesty !  Dryden's  extravagant  dedications 

were  the  vices  of  the  time  more  than  of  the  man  ^  they  were  loaded 
with  flattery,  and  no  disgrace  was  annexed  to  such  an  exercise  of 
men's  talents;  the  contest  being  who  should  go  fiurthest  in  the  moat 
graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns  of  expression. 

An  ingenious  dedication  was  contrived  by  Sir  Simon  Degge ,  wtio 
dedicated  <^  the  Parson's  Counsellor''  to  Woods,  Bishop  of  licb- 
field,  with  this  intention.  Degge  highly  complimented  the  Bishop 
on  having  most  nobly  restored  the  church ,  which  had  been  demolish- 
ed in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  rebuilt  but  left  unfinished  by  Bishop 
Hacket.  At  the  time  he  wrote  the  dedication ,  Woods  had  not  turned 
a  single  stone,  and  it  is  said,  that  much  against  his  nill  he  did 
something,  from  having  been  so  publicly  reminded  of  it  by  this 
ironical  dedication. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  DESCRIPTIVE  POEMS. 

The  *'BoTANifc  Garden"  once  appeared  to  open  a  new  route 
through  the  trodden  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  poet,  to  a  prodigality 
of  Imagination  ,  united  all  the  minute  accuracy  of  Science.  It  is 
a  higfaly-repolished  labour,  and  was  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of 
its  author  for  twenty  years  before  its  first  publication.  The  excessive 
polish  of  the  verse  has  appeared  too  high  to  be  endured  throughout 
a  long  composition  -,  it  is  certain  that ,  in  poems  of  length ,  a  versi* 
fication ,  which  is  not  too  florid  for  lyrical  composition  ,.  wiU  weary 
by  its  briHiancy.  Darwin ,  inasmuch  as  a  rich  philosophical  fancy 
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cowttbiM  a  poet,  poBBemeB  fSbe  eDtire  art  of  poetry;  no  one  lias 
carried  the  curious  mechanisin  of  ^erse  and  tbe  wtiflcial  magic  of 
poelical  dictioo  to  a  higher  perfection.  His  volcanic  head  flamed  with 
imagiDation,  but  his  torpid  heart  slept  unawakenedby  passion. 
His  standard  of  poetry  is  by  much  too  Uadted  -,  he  supposes  that  the 
esKoce  of  poetry  is  something  of  which  a  painter  can  make  a  picture. 
A  picturesque  Tense  was  with  him  a  Terse  completely  poetical.  But 
tbe  language  of  the  passions  lias  no  connexion  with  this  principle ; 
in  truth,  what  he  delineates  as  poetry  itself,  is  but  one  of  its  pro- 
tiaeas.  Deceiyed  by  his  illusive  standard ,  he  has  composed  a  poem 
which  is  perpetually  fancy,  and  never  passion.  Hence  his  proces- 
^ooal  ^ndour fatigues,  and  his  descriptive  ingenuity  comes  at 
toaglh  to  bedeflcient  in  novelty,  and  all  \he  miracles  of  art  cannot 
swfr  w  with  one  touch  of  nature. 

]>escriptive  poetry  should  be  relieved  by  a  skilful  intermixture  of 
PMsages  addreesed  to  ttie  heari  as  well  as  to  the  imagination :  uniform 
description  satiates ;  and  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  inferior 
bran^  of  poetry.  Of  this  both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  were 
nasibie.  In  their  beatttiOil  descriptive  poems  they  knew  the  art  of 
uunatlng  the  pictures  of  Fancy  with  the  glow  of  SEirnMSNT. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  Darwin's  poem ,  it 
has  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  congenial  disposition.  Brookes's 
poem  on  '^Universal  Beauty,''  published  about  1735,  presents  us 
wift  the  Tery  nodel  of  Darwin's  versification ;  and  the  Latin  poem 
of  De  la  Croix ,  in  1727,  intiUed  "  Connubia  Florum;'  with  his 
sufijeet.  There  also  exists  a  race  of  poems  which  have  hitherto  [)een 
<^OBfined  to  one  object^  which  the  poet  selected  from  the  works  of 
nature ,  to  embelHsh  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic  imagination.  I 
baTe  collected  some  titles. 

Perh^  it  is  Homer,  in  his  battle  of  the/rogr5  and  Mice,  and 
Virg:il  in  the  poem  on  a  Gnat ,  attributed  to  him ,  who  have  given 
birth  to  these  lusory  poems.  The  Jesuits,  particularly  when  they 
<^oiDposed  in  Latin  verse,  were  partial  to  such  subjects.  There  is  a 
little  poem  on  Gold,  by  P.  Le  Fevre ,  distinguished  for  its  elegance; 
and  Bnimoy  has  given  the  Art  of  making  Glass;  in  which  he 
has  described  its  various  productions  with  equal  f^icity  and  know- 
ledge. P.  Vani^re  has  written  on  Pigeons,  Du  Cerceau  on  Butter- 
flies, Tbe  success  which  attended  these  productions  produced 
numerous  imitations,  of  which  several  were  fovourably  received. 
Vami^rc  composed  three  on  the  Grape ,  the  Vintage ,  and  the 
kitchen  Garden,  Another  poet  selected  Oranges  for  his  theme; 
<^er8  have  chosen  for  their  subjects,  Paper,  Birds,  and  fresh- 
^ter  Fish.  Tarillon  has  inflamed  his  imagination  with  gunpowder; 
amflder  genius,  delighted  with  the  oaten  pipe ,  sang  o^ Sheep; 
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oBe  who  was  more  pleased  with  another  kind  of  pipe ,  has  writtea 
on  Tobacco;  and  a  droll  genius  wrote  a  poem  on  Asses.  Two 
writers  haye  formed  didactic  poems  on  the  Art  of  Enigmas,  and 
on  Ships. 

Others  have  written  on  moral  subjects.  Brumoy  has  painted  the 
Passions,  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  vivacity  of  description^ 
P.  Meyer  has  disserted  on  Anger;  TariUon,  like  our  StillingQeet, 
on  the  Art  of  Conversation ;  and  a  lively  writer  has  discussed  the 
subjects  of  Humour  and  Wit. 

Giannetazzi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry, 
has  composed  two  volumes  of  poems  on  Fishing  and  Navigation. 
Fracastor  has  written  delicately  on  an  indelicate  subject ,  his  Syphi- 
lis. Le  Brun  wrote  a  delectable  poem  on  Sweetmeats;  another 
writer  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  a  third  on  Printing.  Vida  pleases 
with  his  Silk-^vorms  and  his  Ctiess;  Buchanan  is  ingenious  with 
\A^  Sphere.  Malapert  has  aspired  to  catch  the  Winds;  the  philo- 
sopher Huet  amused  himself  with  Salt,  and  again  with  Tea.  The 
Gardens  of  Rapin  is  a  finer  poem  than  critics  generaUy  can  write ; 
Quillet's  CalUpedia,  or  Art  of  getting  handsome  Children,  has 
been  translated  by  Rowe ;  and  Du  Fresnoy  at  length  gratifies  the 
connoisseur  with  his  poem  on  Painting ,  by  the  embeUishmente 
which  his  verses  have  received  from  the  poetic  diction  of  Mason , 
and  the  commentary  of  Reynolds. 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  our  own  poets ,  and 
there  still  remain  some  virgin  themes  which  only  require  to  be 
touched  by  the  hand  of  a  true  poet.  In  the  "  Memoirs  of  Trevoux  " 
they  observe ,  in  their  review  of  the  poem  on  Gold;  "  That  poems 
of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  of  instructing  us  very  agreeably. 
All  that  has  been  most  remarkably  said  on  the  subject  is  united, 
compressed  in  a  luminous  order,  and  dressed  in  all  the  agreeable 
graces  of  poetry.  Such  writers  have  no  little  difScullies  to  encounter : 
the  style  and  expression  cost  dear  \  and  still  more  to  give  to  an  arid 
topic  an  agreeable  form ,  and  to  elevate  the  subject  wi&out  iMling 
into  another  extreme. — ^In  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  the  matter 
assists  and  prompts  genius ;  here  we  must  possess  an  abundance  to 
display  it. " 

PAMPHLETS. 

Myles  Davies's  "  Icon  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History  of 
Pamphlets , ''  affords  some  curious  information  ^  and  as  this  is  a 
pamphlet-T^dL^kn^  age ,  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  its  contents. 

The  author  observers  : ''  From  Pamphlets  may  be  learned  the 
genius  of  the  age ,  the  debates  of  the  learned ,  the  follies  of  the 
ignorant ,  the  bevues  of  government ,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  cour- 
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tiers.  Pantphlets  ftirnish  beaux  with'their  airs ,  cocpietles  m\h  their 
cbarnn.  Pamphlets  are  as  modish  ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  loilels 
as  10  gentlemen's  pockets*,  they  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning 
to aO  Siat  make  them  their  companions*,  the  poor  find  their  account 
in  slaO  keeping  and  in  hawking  them  ^  the  rich  find  in  them  their 
shortest  way  to  the  secrets  of  church  and  state.  There  is  scarce  any 
clas  of  people  but  may  think  themselves  interested  enough  to  be 
concerned  with  what  is  publisl^d  in  pamphlets,  either  as  to  their 
pmale  instruction,  curiosity,^ and  reputation,  or  to  the  public 
advantage  and  credit  ^  with  all  which  both  ancient  and  modem  pam* 
l^iJets  are  too  often  over  familiar  and  free. — In  short,  with  pam- 
phlets the  booksellers  and  stationers  adorn  the  gaiety  of  shop-gazing. 
Hence  accrues  to  grocers ,  apothecaries ,  and  chandlers ,  good 
furnitare ,  and  supplies  to  necessary  retreats  and  natnrai  occasions, 
h  pamphlets  lawyers  will  meet  wilh  their  chicanery,  physicians 
inth  their  cant,  divines  with  their  ShibfK>leth.  Pamphlets  become 
noieand  more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious ,  idle ,  ^d  inqui- 
sitiTe ;  pastime  to  gallants  and  coquettes  ^  chat  to  the  talkative  ^  catch- 
words to  informers  •,  fuel  to  the  envious ;  poison  to  the  unfortunate  ^ 
t^disam  to  the  wounded ;  employ  to  the  lazy ;  and  fabulous  materials 
to  romancers  and  novelists.  " 

This  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pamphlets.  He  deduces 
them  from  the  short  writings  published  by  the.  Jewish  Raiibins  ^ 
various  little  pieces  at  the  time  of  the  first  prc^gation  of  Ghristifr- 
nity  •,  and  notices  a  certain  pamphlet  which  was' pretended  to  have 
bm  the  composition  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and 
picked  up  by  the  archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  copied  by  the  priest  Leora ,  and  sent  about  from  priest  to 
jpriest,  tin  Pope  Zachary  ventured  to  pronounce  it  Si  forgery.  He 
notices  several  such  extraordinary  publications,  many  of  which  pro* 
^ced  as  extraordinary  effects. 

He'proceeds  in  noticing  the  first  Arian  and  Popish  pamphlets, 
or  rattier  libels^  i.  e.  little  books ,  as  he  distmguishes  them.  He 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting  the  forgeries  of  the  monks. 
Arcttishop  Usher  detected  in  a  manuscript  of  St.  Patrick's  life, 
pretended  to  have  been  found  at  Louvain ,  as  an  original  of  a  very 
remote  date ,  several  passages  t^en ,  with  little  alteration ,  firom  his 
own  writings.    ♦  p 

The  foOowing  notice  of  our  unmortal  Pope  I  cannot  pass  over  : 
''Another  class  of  pamphlets  writ  by  Koman  Cathcdics  is  that  of 
Poems^  written  chiefly  by  a  Pope  himself,  a  gentleman  of  that 
nan^r  He  pasBedi  always  amongst  most  of  his  acquaintani^  for  what 
is  commonly  called  a  Whig-,  for  it  seems  th^  Koman  politics  are 
*Tided  as  well  as  Popish  missionaries.  However,  one  Esdras,  an 
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ppolhecary,  as  he  qualifies  himself,  has  puJUislied  a  piping-hot 
pamphlet  against  Mr.  Pope's  *'Hape  of  the  XocA,'  which  he  entitles 

*  A  Key  to  the  Lock , '  wherewith  he  pretends  to  unlock  nothing 
less  than  a  plot  carried  on  by  Mr.  Pope  in  that  poem  against  the 
last  and  this  present  ministry  and  government.'' 

He  observes  on  Sermons ^ — "  'Tis  not  inuch  to  be  questioned, 
but  of  all  modern  pamphlets  what  or  wheresoever,  the  English 
stitched  Sermons  be  the  most  edifying ,  usefiil ,  aiKi  instructive , 
yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critic^  Mr.  Bayle's  sarcasm*  He  says^ 
'R6publique  des  Lellres,  'March  1710,  in  his  article  London, 

*  We  see  here  sermons  swarm  daily  from  the  press.  Our  eyes  only 
behold  manna  :  are  you  desirous  of  knowing  the  reason?  It  is,  that 
the  ministers  being  billowed  to  read  their  sermons  in  the  pulpit, 
buy  ail  they  meet  with,  and  lake  no  other  trouble  than  to  read 
Ihem ,  and  Ihiis  pass  for  very  able  scholars  at  a  very  cheap  rale ! ' " 

He  now  begins  more  directly  the  history  of  pamphlets ,  which  he 
branches  out  from  four  different  etymologies.  He  says,  "  However 
foreign  the  word  Pamp/ilet  may  appear,  it  is  a  genuine  English 
word,  rarely  known  or  adopted  in  any  other  language  :  its  pedigree 
cannot  well  he  traced  higher  than  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
fieth's  reign.  In  its  first  state  wretched  must  have  been  its  ap- 
pearance ,  since  the  great  linguist  John  Minshew,  in  his  ^  Guide 
into  Tongues/  printed  in  1617,  gives  it  the  most  miserable 
character  of  which  any  libel  can  be  capable.  Mr.  Minshew  says  (and 
liis  words  were  quoted  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt)  ,•  *  A  Pa3IPHLET, 
thatis  Opusculum  Stolidorum,  the  diminutive  performance  of  fools; 
Itom  «-«F,  ally  and  wx'iStity  I  fill^  to  wit,  all  places.  According  lo 
the  vulgar  saying ,  all  things  are  f\ill  of  fools ,  or  foolish  things  ^  for 
such  multitudes  of  pamphlets ,  unworthy  of  the  very  name  of  libel^ 
I>eing  more  vile  than  common  shores  and  the  filth  of  beggars ,  and 
befng  flying  papers  daubed  over  and  I>esmeared  with  the  foams  of 
drunkards ,  are  tossed  far  and  near  into  the  mouths  and  hands  oti 
scoundrels-,  neither  will  the  sham  oracles  of  Apollo  be  esteeidcd  sa^ 
mercenary  as  a  Pamphlet. '  " 

Those  who  will  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Pam,  tbej 
famous  knave  of  Loo ,  do  not  differ  much  from  Minshew  -,  for  \h& 
derivation  of  the  word  Pam  is  in  all  probability  from  ir«»,  all;  of 
the  whole  or  the  chief  oi  the  game. 

Under  ^}A  first  etymological  notion  of  Pamphlets  may  be  com- 
prehended the  vulgar  stories  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  the  WorM,  olj 
the  seven  Champions  of  Christendom ,  Tom  Thumb ,  Valentine  and| 
Orsoii ,  etc.  as  also  most  apocrypha  lucubrations.  The  greatest  col-| 
lection  of  this  first  sort  of  Pamphlets  are  the  RabMnic  traditions  m 
the  Talmud^  consisting  of  fourteen  ^volumes  in  folk) ,  and  ttii 
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PopMi  legetid»  of  The  Liyes  of  the  Sahits,  which  ttioi|gli  hoi 
finished ,  form  fifty  folio  Yolumes,  all  which  tracts  were  originaUy 
in  pamphlet  forms. 

The  second  idea  of  the  radix  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is,  that 
it  lakes  its  derivations  from  wShy  all,  and  (ptxit^i  Ilov^e,  signifying 
athing  bdoyed  by  all^  for  a  pamphlet  being  of  a  sihall  portable 
balk,  and  of  no  great  price,  is  adapted  to  every  one's  understand- 
ing and  reading.  In  this  clauss  may  be  placed  all  stitched  books  on 
serious  subjects ,  the  best  of  which  Aigiiive  pieces  have  been  gene- 
ndly  preserved ,  and  even  reprinted  in  coltoctions  of  some  tracts , 
miscellanies ,  sermons ,  poems ,  etc.  ^  and ,  on  the  contrary^  bulky 
vc^umes  have  been  reduced,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
into  the  fomiliar  sliapes  of  stitched  pamphlets.  Both  these  methods 
have  been  thus  censured  by  the  majority  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  1711.  These  abuses  are  thus  represented  :>^  They  |iave 
re-published,  and  collected  into  volumes,  pieces  written  long  ago  on 
the  side  of  infidelity.  They  have  reprinted  togetherln  the  most  con- 
tracted manner,  many  loose  and  licentious  pieces ,  in  order  to  their 
being  purchased  more  cheaply,  and  dispersed  more  eMly. '' 

The  Mrd  original  interpretatioB  of  the  word  SampUet  may  be 
that  of  the  learned  Dr.  Skinner,  in  his  Etfrnologicon  LimgiuB 
AnglicancB ,  that  it  is  derived  from  to  Belgic  word  Pampier,  si- 
gnifying a  little  paper,  or  libel.  To  this  third  set  of  Pamphlets  may 
be  reduced  all  sorts  of  printed  single  sheets ,  or  half  sheets ,  or  any 
other  quantity  of  single  paper  prints ,  such  as  Declarations ,  Re- 
monstrances ,  Proclamations ,  Edicts ,  Orders ,  Injunctions ,  Memo- 
rials ,  Addresses ,  Newspapers ,  eto. 

The  Jourth  radical  signification  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is  that  ho- 
mogeneal  acceptation  of  it ,  viz.  as  it  imports  any  little  book ,  or 
small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or  bound ,  whether  good 
or  bed ,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous.  The  only  proper  Latin  term 
for  a  Pamphlet  is  Libellus,  or  little  book.  This  word  indeed  signifies 
in  English  an  abusiv^e  paper  or  little  book,  and  is  generaUy  taken 
in  the  worst  sense.  « 

iMer  all  this  display  of  curious  literature ,  the  reader  may  smile 
at  the  guesses  of  Etymologists ;  particufarly  when  he  is  reminded 
that  the  derivation  oi  Pamphlet  it  drawn  fh)m  quite  another  mean- 
ing to  any  of  the  present ,  by  Johnson ,  which  I  shall  give  for  his 
immediate  gratification. 

Pamphlet  [par  un  filet ,  Fr.  Whence  this  word  is  written  an- 
cienfiy,  and  by  Caiton ,  paunflet]  a  small  book  ^  properly  a  book 
sold  unbound ,  and  only  stitched. 

The  French  have  borrowed  the  word  Pamphlet  from  us ,  and 
have  the  goodness  of  not  disfiguring  its  orthography.  Roast  Beef  is 
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also  id  llie  same  predicament.  I  conclude  that  Pamphlets  and  Roast 
Beef  heiye  therefore  their  origin  in  our  country. 

Pinkerton  fkYOured  me  with  the  following  curious  notice  con- 
cerning pampUets : — 

Of  the  etymon  of  pamphlet  I  know  nothing  ^  hut  that  the  word 
is  fare  more  ancient  than  is  conmionly  belieyed ,  take  the  following 
proof  nrom  the  celebrated  Philobiblion  ^  ascribed  to  Richard  de 
Bari,  bisbop  of  Durham,  but  written  by  Robert  Holkot,  at  hb 
desire ,  as  M)rickis  says ,  about  the  year  1344 ,  ( Fabr.  Bibl.  Medii 
iEvi ,  Yol.  I. ) ;  it  is  in  the  eighth  chapter. 

'^  Sad  revera  libros  non  libras  maluimus  -,  codicesque  plus  dilexi- 
mus  quam  florenos  :  ac  panfletos  exiguos  phaleratis  prffitulimus 
palescedis.'' 

^'  But ,  indeed ,  we  prefer  books  to  pounds  ]  and  we  love  manu- 
scripts better  than  florins ;  and  we  prefer  small  pamphlets  to  war- 
horses." 

'  This  word  is  as  old  as  Lydgate's  time  :  among  his  works,  qboted 
by  Warton ,  is  a  poem  "  translated  from  a  pamflete  in  Frensche." 

LITTLE  BOOKS. 

^^l^     '^       Myles  Da  vies  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  Little 
Boolcs',  wfth  some  humour. 

^^  The  smallness  of  the  size  of  a  book  was  always  its  own  commen- 
dation ^  as ,  on  the  contrary,  the  largeness  of  a  book  is  its  own  dis- 
advantage ,  as  well  as  terror  of  learning.  In  short ,  a  big  book  is  a 
scare-crow  to  the  head  and  pocket  of  the  author,  student,  buyer,  and 
seller,  as  well  a  harbour  of  ignorance  -,  hence  the  inaccessible  mas- 
teries of  the  inexpugnable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  ancient 
heathens ,  degenerate  Jews ,  and  of  the  popish  scholasters ,  and  ca- 
nonists entrenched  under  the  frightAil  bulk  of  huge ,  vast^  and  in- 
numerable volumes ;  such  as  the  great  folia  that  the  Jewish  rabbins 
fancied  in  a  dream  was  giveti  by  the  angel  Raziel  to  his  pupM  Adam, 
containing  all  the  celestial  sciences.  And  the  volumes  writ  by  Zoro- 
aster, entiled  The  SimiKtude,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  up  no  more 
space  than  1,260  hides  of  cattle  :  as  also  the  25,000 ,  or,  as  some 
say,  36,000  volumes ,  brides  52^1esser  MSS.  of  his.  Thegrossness 
and  multitude  of  AristoUe  and  Yarro's  books  were  both  a  prejudice 
to  the  authors ,  and  an  hinderance  to  learning ,  and  an  occasion  of 
the  greatest  part  of  them  being  lost.  The  largeness  of  Plutarch's 
treatises  is  a  great  cause  of  his  being  neglected,  white  Longinus  and 
Epictetus ,  in  their  pamphlet  Remains ,  are  every  one's  companions. 
Origen's  6,000  volumes  ( as  Epiphanius  will  have  it )  were  not  only 
the  occasion  of  his  venting  more  numerous  errors ,  but  also  for  the 
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roost  park  of  their  perdition. — ^Were  it  not  for  Euclid's  Elements, 
Hippocrates'g  Aphorisms,  Justinian's  Institutes ,  and  Littleton's  Te- 
nures ID  small  pamphlet  yolumas ,  young  mathematicians ,  freshwa- 
ter physicians ,  ciYilian  norioes ,  and  les  apprentices  en  la  ley 
iJngleterrey  would  be  aia  Joss  and  stand,  and  total  disencoorage- 
ment.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  Dispensary  has  o^er 
King  Arthur  is  its  pamphlet  size.  So  Boileau's  Lutrin ,  and  his 
otber  pamphlet  poems,: in  respect  of  Perrault%  and  dbapelain's 
St.  Paulin  and  la  Pucelle.  These  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the 
reader's  qaiclfraiid  great  undemanding  -,  those  to  mifllrust  his  capa- 
city, and  to  confine  his  time  as  well  as  his  intellect.'' 

Not^thslanding  so  much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  books  of  a 
smaH  size,  yet  the  scholars  of  a  ^rmer  age  regarded  them  with 
contempt.  Scaliger,  says  BaiUet,  cavils  with  Drusius  for  the  smaUness 
of  his  hock$ ;  and  one  of  the  great  printers  of  the  time  (Moret ,  the 
successor  of  Plantin )  complaining  to  the  learned  Puteanus,  who  was 
coosiftoed  as  the  rival  of  lipsius ,  that  his  books  were  too  small  for 
sale,  »m1  tiiat  purehasers  turned  away,  frightened  at  their  diminu- 
Uto  size ;  Puteanus  referred  him  to  Hutarch ,  whose  works  consist 
of  small  treatises ;  but  the  printer  took  fire  at  the  comparison  ,  and 
turned  him  out  of  his  shop ,  for  his  vanity  at  protending  that  he 
wrote  in  any  manner  like  Plutarch !  a  specimen  this  of  the  polite- 
ness and  reverence  of  the  early  printers  for  their  Itamed  authors ; 
Jurieu  reproaches  Gokmiis  that  he  as  a  great  auAor  of  little 
books! 

At  least,  if  a  man  is  the  author  only  of  little  books ,  he  will  es- 
<»pe  the  sarcastic  observation  of  Cicero  on  a  voluminous  writer. — 
(hat  ^^  his  body  might  be  burned  with  his  writings ,"  of  which  wc 
have  had  several ,  eminent  for  the  worthlessness  and  magnitude  of 
IMrtobows. 

It  was  the  literary  humoor  of  a  certain  Miecenas,  who  cheered 
tbe  lustre  of  his  patronage  vrith  the  steams  of  a  gdod  dinner,  ta 
ptooe  his  guests  according  to  the  sice  and  thickness  of  the  books 
(key  l|ad  printed.  At  the  bead  of  the  table  sat  those  who  had  publish- 
^  yxkfolia^foUissimOj  next  the  authors  in  quarto -^  then  those  in 
octa^^.  At  that  table  Blackmore  would  have  had  the  precedence  of 
(^,  Addison ,  who  found  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas ,  has 
seked  this  Met,  and  applied  it  with  felicity  of  humour  in  No.  529 
oftheSptetalor. 

Montaigne's  works  have  been  caMed  by  a  Cardinal ,  *•'  The  Bre- 
viary of  Idlers.''  It  is  therefore  the  book  for  many  men.  Francis  Os- 
borne has  a  ludicrous  image  in  favour  of  such  opuscula.  '^  Huge 
volumes ,  like  the  ok  roasted  whole  at  Bartholomew  fair,^  may  pro- 
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claim  plenty  of  labour,  but  afford  less  of  what  is  delicate ,  saifoury, 
znA  well-concocted ,  than  smaller  pieces/' 

In  the  list  of  titles  of  minor  works ,  wluch  Aulus  Gellius  has  pre- 
served, the  lightness  and  beauty  of  such  compositions  are  charming- 
ly expressed.  Among  these  we  flnd-«a  Basket  of  Flowers;  an 
Embroidered  Mantle  \  and  a  Variegated  Meadow. 

A  CATHOLIC'S  REFUTATION. 

In  a  religious  book  published  by  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Jesus , 
entitled,  ^^  The  Faith  of  a  Catholic,"  the  author  examines  what  con- 
cerns the  incredulous  Jews  and  other  infidels.  He  would  show  that 
Jesus  Christ ,  author  of  the  rdigjon  which  bears  his  name ,  did  not 
impose  on  or  deceive  the  Apostles  whom  he  taught ;  that  the  Apostles 
who  preached  it  did  not  deceive  those  who  were  converted ;  and 
that  those  who  were  converted  did  hot  deceive  us.  In  proving  these 
three  not  difficult  propositions,  he  says,  he  confounds  ^^  the  Atheist , 
who  does  not  believe  in  God ;  the  Pagan,  who  adores  several ;  the 
Deist,  who  believes  in  one  God ,  but  who  rejects  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence \  the  Freethinker^  who  presumes  to  serve  God  according 
to  his  fancy,  without  being  attached  to  any  religion  \  the  Philoso^ 
pher^  who  takes  reason  and  not  revelation  foi^  the  rule  of  his  belief: 
the  Gentile,  "^o^  never  havhig  regarded  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
chosen  nation ,  does  n^t  believe  God  promised  them  a  Messiah ;  and 
finally,  the  Jew,  who  reftises  to  adore  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of 
Christ." 

I  have  given  this  sketch ,  as  it  serves  for  a  singular  Catalogue  of 
Heretics.  *  » 

It  is  rattier  singular  that  so  late  as  in  the  year  1765,  a  work  should 
have' appeared  in  Paris,  which  bears  the  title  I  tran^te,  ^^  The 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  a  smgle  fact  ^  or  a  dissertation  in 
which  is  sho^b  that  those  Catholics  of  whom  Huneric,  King  of  the 
Vandals ,  cut  the  tongues ,  spoke  miraculously  afl  the  remainder 
of  their  days ;  from  whende  is  d^ced  the  consequences  of  this 
miracle  against  tM  Arians ,  the  Socfnians ,  and  the  Deists ,  and 
particularly  against  the  author  of  Emilius ,  by  solving  their  (tiffi- 
culties."  It  bears  this  Epigraph  \Ecce  Egaadmirationemfaciam 
populo  huic,  miraculo  grandi  et  stupendoT'  There  needs  no  ftir^ 
ther  account  of  this  book  than  the  title. 

THE  GOOD  ADVICE  OF  AN  .OLD  LITERARY  SINNER. 

AuTHOjts  of  moderate*  capacity  have  unceasingly  harassed  the 
public  ^  and  have  at  length  been  rem^mb^rpd  only,  by  the  number 
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of  wretched  volumes  their  unhappy  industry  has  produced.  Such  an 
author  was  the  Abb6  de  MaroDes ,  dtherwise  a  most  estimable  and 
ingenious  man ,  and  the  patriarch  of  print-collectors. 

This  Abb^  was  a  most  egregious  scribbler ;  and  so  tormented  with 
Tiolent  fits  of  printing ,  that  he  even  printed  lists  and  catalogues  of 
his  fHends.  I  haye  eyen  seen  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  works  a  list  of 
names  of  those  persons  who  had  giyen  him  books.  He  printed  his 
works  at  his  own  expense,  as  the  booksellers  had  unanimously  de- 
creed ttiis.  Menage  used  to  say  of  his  works,  **  The  reason  why  I 
esteem  the  productions  of  the  Abb6  is ,  for  the  singular  neatness  of 
their  bindings  -,  he  embellishes  them  so  iieautifully,  that  the  eye  finds 
pleasure  in  them.''  On  a  book  of  his  versions  of  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial ,  this  critic  wrote ,  Epigrams  against  Martial.  Latterly, 
for  want  of  employment ,  our  Abb6  began  a  translation  of  the  Bible  ^ 
but  having  inserted  the  notes  of  the  visionary  Isaac  de  la  Pcyrere, 
the  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was  also 
an  abundant  writer  in  verse,  and  exultingly  told  a  poet,  that  his 
verses  cost  him  little  :  **  They  cost  you  whlat  Chey  are  worth ,"  re- 
lied the  sarcastic  critic.  De  Marolles  in  his  Memoirs  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  -,  and  says, 
that  in  spite  of  the  little  favour  shown  to  him  By  the  public,  he  has 
nevertheless  published,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  verses! 
Tet  this  was  not  the  heaviest  of  his  literary  sins.  He  is  a  proof  that 
a  translator  may  perfectly  understand  the  language  of  his  original, 
and  yet  produce  an  unreadable  translation. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  this  unlucky  author  had  not  been 
without  ambition;  it  was  only  when  disappointed  in  his  political  pro- 
jects that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Uterature.  As  he  was  in- 
capable of  attempting  original  composition,  he  became  known  by 
his  detestable  versions.  He  wrote  above  eighty  volumes ,  which  have 
never  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics ;  yet  his  translations 
are  not  without  their  use ,  though  they  never  retain  by  any  chance 
a  single  passage  of  the  spirit  of  their  originals. 

The  most  remarkable  anecdote  respecting  these  translations  is , 
that  whenever  this  honest  translator  came  to  a  difficult  passage ,  he 
wrote  in  the  margin  :  ''  I  have  not  translated  this  passage ,  because 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  truth  I  could  never  understand  it."  He 
persisted  to  the  last  in  his  uninterrupted  amusement  of  printing 
books  •,  and  his  readers  having  long  ceased ,  he  was  corapeUcd  to 
present  them  to  his  friends ,  who ,  probably,  were  not  his  readers. 
After  a  literary  existence  of  forty  years,  he  gave  the  public  a 
work  net  destitute  of  entertainment  in  his  own  Memoirs,  which 
be  dedicated  to  his  relations  and  all  his  illustrious  friends.  The  sin- 
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gular  postcript  to  his  Epislle  D^catory  contains  exceOenl  adhFice 
for  authors. 

f'  I  have  omitted  to  tdi  you ,  that  I  do  not  advise  any  one  of  my 
relatives  or  friends  to  apply  himself  as  I  |have  done  to  study ,  and 
particularly  to  the  composition  of  books,  if  he  thinks  that  will  add 
to  his  fame  or  fortune.  I  am  persuaded  that  of  iffl  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  none  are  more  neglected  than  those  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  literature.  The  smaU  number  of  successful  persons 
in  that  class  ( at  present  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  tluree ) 
should  not  impose  on  one's  understanding,  nor  any  consequence 
from  them  be  drawn  in  favour  of  others.  I  know  how  it  is  by  my 
own  experience ,  and  by  that  of  sevei^al  amongst  you ,  as  well  as  by 
many  who  are  now  no  more ,  and  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen!  to  pretend  to  the  favours  of  fortune  it  is 
only  necessary  to  render  one's  self  useful ,  and  to  be  supple  and  ob- 
sequious to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  credit  and  authority  ^  to 
be  handsome  in  one's  person*,  to  adulate  the  powerful^  to  smile, 
while  you  suffer  from  ihem  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
whenever  they  shall  do  you  the  honour  to  amuse  themselves  with 
you;  never  to  be  frightened  at  a  thousand  obstacles  which  niay  be 
opposed  to  one  ^  have  a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone ;  insist 
worthy  men  who  are  persecuted-,  rarely  venture  to  speak  the  truth; 
appear  devout,  with  every  nice  scruple  of  religion,  while  at  the 
same  time  every  duty  must  be  abandoned  when  It  clashes  with  yoor 
interest.  After  these  any  other  accomplishment  is  indeed  super- 
fluous." 

MYSTERIES,  MORALITIES,  FARCES,  AND  SOTTIES. 

Thb  origin  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  ancients  have 
been  traced  back  to  a  Grecian  stiioUer  singing  in  a  cart  to  the  honour 
of  Bacchus.  Our  European  exhibitions ,  perhaps  as  riide  in  their 
commencement ,  were  likewise  for  a  long  time  devoted  to  pious  pur- 
poses ,  under  the  titles  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities.  Of  these  primeval 
compositions  of  the  drama  of  modem  Europe ,  I  have  collected  some 
anecdotes  and  some  specimens- 

It  appears  that  pilgrims  introduced  these  devout  spectacles.  Those 
who  returned  f^om  the  Holy  Land  or  other  consecrated  places  com- 
posed canticles  of  their  travels,  and  amused  their  religious  (kncies 
by  interweaving  scenes  of  which  Christ ,  the  Apostles,  and  other 
objects  of  devotion,  served  as  the  themes.  Menestrier  informs  us 
that  these  pilgrims  travelled  in  troops,  and  stood  in  the  public 
streets,  where  they  recited  their  poems,  wilfe  thdr  staff  in  han^ 
while  their  chaplets  and  cloaks ,  covered  with  shells  and  images  of 
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various  coloim^  formed  a  picturesque  exhiUlion,  whkh  at  lenglb 
excited  the  piely.of  the  citizens  to  erect  occasionally  a  stage  on  an 
exleosiye  spot  of  ground.  These  spectacles  served  as  the  amusement 
aod  instruction  of  the  people.  So  attractiye  were  these  gross  exl^jjH^ 
tioos  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they  formed  one  of  the  principal  or^ 
Daments  of  the  reception  of  princes  on  their  public  entrances. 

When  the  Mysteries  were  performed  at  a  more  improved  period^ 
ibe  actors  were  distinguished  characters,  and  ft-equently  consisted 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  incorporated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  Conf'rkres  de  la  Passion.  Their  pnK 
ductioQs  were  divided,  not  into  acts,  but  into  different  days  of  per- 
fonnance,  and  they  were  performed  in  the  open  plain.  This  was  at 
least  conformable  to  the  critical  precq[)t  of  that  mad  knighit  whose 
opinion  is  noticed  by  Pope.  It  appears  by  a  MS.  in  the  Harieian 
library,  that  they  were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  infor- 
mation and  instruction  of  the  people ,  that  one  of  the  Popes  granted 
a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who  resorted  peace- 
aUy  to  the  i^ys  performed  hi  the  Whitsun-week  at  Chester,  be- 
ginning  with  the  ^'Creation,''  and  ending  vrith  the  ^^Genotf 
Judgment.''  These  were  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  different 
corporationi  of  that  city,  and  the  reader  may  smile  at  the  ludicrous 
combinations.  ^^  The  Creation  ''  was  performed  by  the  Drapers; 
!be  <' Deluge  "  by  the  Dyers-,  ''  Abrahson,  Melchisedech,  and 
1^/'  by  the  Barbers ;  ''  The  Purification ''  by  the  Blacksmiths ; 
"The  last  Supper"  by  the  Bakers;  the**  *  Resurrection  "  by  the 
SUnoers;  and  the  <^  Ascension ''  by  the  Tailors.  In  these  pieces  the 
actors  represented  the  person  of  the  Almighty  without  being  sensible 
of  the  gross  unpiely.  S«  unskiUhl  were  ttiey  in  this  infancy  of  Oie 
U^trical  art,  that  very  serious  consequences  were  produced  by  their 
ridiculous  Uunders  and  ill-managed  machinery.  The  followUig  sin- 
gular anecdotes  are  preserved,  concerning  a  Mystery  which  took  up 
wvCTal  days  in  the  performance. 

**  In  the  year  1437,  when  Conrad  Bayer,  bishop  of  Metz,  caused 
Ibe  Mystery  of  *  the  Passion '  to  be  represented  on  the  plMn  of 
Yeximel  ne^  that  city,  Go^i. was  an  old  gentleman ^  named 
Mr.  Nicholas  Neufchatel  of  Touraine,  curate  of  Saint  yictoi7  of 
Hetz ,  and  who  was  very  near  expiring  on  the  cross  had  he  not  been 
tiinely  assisted.  He  was%o  enfeebled,  that  it  was  agreed  aftother 
priest  should  be  placed  on  the  cross  the  next  day ,  to  finish  the 
representation  of  the  person  crucified,  and  which  was  done  \  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Nicholas  underto6k  to  perfcym  '  The  l^urreclion ,' 
which  being  9  less  difficult  task,  he  did, it  admirably  well.— An- 
other prie^ ,  whose  name  ym&  Mr.  John  «e  Nicey,  curate  of  Met- 
raoge ,  personated  Jtdas ,  and  he  had  like  to  have  been  stifled  while 
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he  hang  on  the  tree,  for  his  neck  slipped  -,  ttiis  being  at  leogfh 
luckily  perceived,  he  was  quickly  cot  down  and  recovered. 

John  Bouchet,  in  his  ^'Annates  d'Aquitaine /'  a  work  which 
contains  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  times ,  written  witti 
that  agreeable  simplicity  which  characterises  the  old  writers,  informs 
us ,  that  in  1486  he  saw  played  and  exibited  in  Mysteries  by  persons 
of  Poitiers,  "  The  Nativity,  Passion ,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ," 
in  great  triumph  and  splendour  *,  there  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Mysteries  themselves.  I  prefer  for  Ihis 
purpose  to  give  a  specimen  firom  the  French ,  <niich  are  livelier 
than  our  own.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  to  the  reader,  that  my 
versions  being  in  prose  will  probably  lose  much  of  that  quaint  et- 
pre&sion  and  vulgar  naix^etA  which  prevail  through  the  originals, 
written  in  octosyllabic  verses. 

One  of  these  Mysteries  has  for  its  subject  the  election  of  an 
apostle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  A  dignity  so  awful 
is  conferred  in  the  meanest  manner^  it  is  done  by  drawing  straws, 
of  which  he  who  gets  the  longest  becomes  the  apostle.  Louis  Ghoc- 
quet  was  a  favourite  composer  of  these  religious  performances : 
when  he  attempts  the  pathetic ,  he  has  constantly  recourse  to  devils; 
but,  as  these  characters  are  sustained  with  little  propriety,  his  pa- 
thos succeeds  in  raising  a  laugh.  In  the  foUowing  dialogue  Anne 
and^Calaphis  are  introduced  conversing  about  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 


I  remember  them  once  fvtj  honest  people.  They  h«re  often  brought  teir  fish  to 
my  house  to  sell. 

'     *  CAIiLPHAS. 

Is  this  true? 


By  God,  it  is  true;  my  servants  remetqher  them  very  well.  To  live  more  it  their 
ease  they  htve  left  off  business ;  or  perhaps  they  wer^  in  w«nt  of  customers.  Since 
tliat  time  they  have  followed  Jesos,  that  wicked  heretic,  who  has  taught  them  nagicj 
the  fellow  understands  necromancy,  and  is  the  greyest  magician  alive,  is  far  as  Rome 
iuelf. 

St.  John ,  attacked  by  the  satellites  of  Domilian,  amongst  whom 
the  author  hasplaped  Longinus  and  Patroclus ,  gives  regular  answers 
to  their  insulting  interrogatories.  Some  of  these  I  shall  transcribe; 
but  leave  to  the  reader's  conjectures  the  replies  of  the  Saint,  whicli 
are  not  difiieidt  to  anticipate. 

-; 

^  rARTBSMIA*, 

You  tell  «u  slivigtf  things,  to  say  there  is  but  one  God  m  three  persoM. 
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h  U  any  where  laid  that  we  miut  believe  joor  old  propheU  (wkh  whom  your 
aemory  leems  OTerbnrdeaed)  to  he  more  perfect  than  our  godf  ? 

TATEOCLUf. 

Too  Biut  be  very  cnmiing  to  maintain  impouihilities.  Now  listen  to  me  :  It  Itpoi- 
iihle  that  a  virgin  can  bring  forth  a  child  withooA  ceasing  to  be  a  virgin? 

DOMITIAH. 

WiQ  yoe  ooC  change  these  foolish  sentiments  ?  Would  yoa  pervert  ns  ?  Will  yon  not 
coBTot  yourself?  Lords!  you  perceive  now  very  clearly  what  an  obstinate  fellow 
this  is !  Therefore  let  him  be  stripped  and  put  into  a  great  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  Let 
him  die  at  the  Latin  Gate. 

psaAi-T. 

The  great  devil  of  hell  fetch  me  if  I  don*t  Latinise  him  well.  Ifever  diall  they  hear 
St  the  Latin  Gate  any  one  sing  so  well  as  he  shall  sing. 

ToairsAXT. 

1  dare  ventnre  to  say  he  won*t  complain  of  being  troun. 

PATaOCLVS. 

Frita,  run  quick ;  bring  wood  and  coals ,  and  make  the  caldron  ready. 

FEITA. 

I  promise  him,  if  he  has  the  goat  or  the  itch,  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  them. 

SL  John  dies  a  perfect  martyr,  resigned  to  the  boiling  oil  and 
gross  Jests  of  Patroclus  and  Longinus.  One  is  astonished  in  the  pre- 
sent limes  at  the  excessive  absurdity,  and  indeed  blasphemy,  ^hich 
flie  ^ters  of  these  Moralities  permitted  themselves ,  and ,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  were  permitted  by  an  audience  consisting  of  a 
whple  town.  An  extract  from  the  ** Mystery  of  St.  Denis"  is  in 
fbeBuke  dela  Yalli^re's  ^^Biblioth^e  du  Th^Atre  Francois  depuis 
SOD  engine  :  Dresd^,  1768." 

The  emperor  Domitian ,  irritated  against  the  Christians ,  perse- 
cutes them ,  and  thus  addresses  one  of  his  courtiers : — 

Vigngurs  Eomains,  j*ai  eDtttidn  Eoman  lords ,  I  nnderstaad 

Que  d'on  crocifix,  d*an  pendo.  That  of  a  cracified,  hanged  man, 

Oniait  un  Diea  par  notre  empire ,  They  make  a  God  in  our  kingdom , 

^s  oe  ^*on  le  nons  daigne  dire.  Without  even  deigniog  to   ask  onr  per- 

mission.   • 

He  then  orders  an  officer  to  seize  on  Dennis  in  France.  When 
t^  officer  arrives  at  Paris  ^  Uie  inhabitants  acquaint  him  of  the 
ni[ttd  and  grotesque  progress^of  this  flifure  saint : — 

Sire,  il  pr^he  un  Dien  a  Paris  '          Sir,  he  preaches  a  God  at  Paris 

^Qai  (sit  tout  les  monts  etjes  raub.  TVho  has  made  mouiiUiirand  valley, 

n  Ts  4  cheyal  sans  cheranls.  He  goes  a  horseback  without  horses, 

n  fait  et  dHait  tout  ens«pble.  He  doc»  and  undoes  at  once. 
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n  Ttfcy  ilmeort,  il  tue,  U  tremble.  He  liret,  he  diet,  he  tweaU,  helremUes. 

1 1  pleore ,  il  tU  ,  il  reille ,  et  dort.  He  weept ,  he  liaght,  he  wakei,  and  tleeps 

II  est  jenne  et  tI^hx  ,  foible  et  ibrt.  He  is  yoang  and  old ,  weak  aad  strong. 

II  fait  d*im  coq  nne  pooleCte.  He  tnrnf  a  cock  into  a  hen. 

II  jooe  det  aits  de  roolette.  He  knows  how  to  conjure  with  cap  and 

ball. 

On  je  ne  s^aia  qne  ce  pent  ^tre.  Or  I  do  not  know  who  this  can  be. 

Another  of  these  admirers  says ,  evidently  aUuding  to  the  rite  of 


Sire ,  ojez  qne  fait  ce  fol  prestre  :  Str^  hear  what  this  mad  priest  does : 

n  prend  de  Vjtme  en  nne  escnele ,  He  takes  water  oot  of  a  ladle , 

Et  gete  anx  gens  snr  la  cerrele.  And,  throwing  it  at  people's  heads , 

Et  dit  qne  partant,  sontsanr^  !  He  says  that  when  they  depart,  they  are 

saved  I 

This  piece  then  proceeds  to  entertain  the  spectators  with  the  tortures 
of  St.  Dennis ,  and  at  length ,  when  more  than  dead,  they  merci- 
ftiUy  behead  him :  the  Saint,  after  his  decapitation ,  rises  very  quietly, 
takes  his  head  under  his  arm ,  and  walks  off  the  stage  in  all  the 
dignity  of  martyrdom. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Bayle  on  Qiese  wretched  representations, 
that  while  they  prohibited  the  peofde  from  meditating  on  the  sacred 
history  in  the  book  which  contains  it  in  all  its  purity  and  truth, 
they  permitted  them  to  see  it  on  the  theatre  sullied  with  a  thousand 
gross  inventions,  which  were  expressed  in  the  most  vulgar  manner* 
and  in  a  farcical  style.  Warton ,  with  his  usuiA  elegance ,  obsenes, 
^^  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture 
of  human  follies  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Eurqie  hold  up  to 
our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  people  who  were 
forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the  sacred  history  in  the  Bible,  In 
which  they  are  faithftiUy  and  beautUViUy  related,  should  at  thasame 
time  be  permitted  to  see  them  represented  on  the  stage  disgraced 
with  the  grossest  improprieties , ,  corrupted  with  inventions  and 
additions  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sulliel  with  impurities,  aid 
expressed  in  the  language  and  gesticulations  of  the  lowest  fircf.'- 
Elsewhere  he  philosophically  observes  that,  however,  they  had 
their  use ,  "  not  only  teaching  the  great  truths  of  scripture  to  men 
who  couM  not  read  the  Bible ;  but  in  abolishing  tU^  barbarous  attach- 
ment to  military  gaines  and  the  bloody  cpntentions  t>f  the  tourna- 
ment, which  had  so  long  prevailed*a«  the  sole  species  of  populir 
an^usement.  Rude ,  and  even  ridiculovis  as  th^y  were ,  they  soClcQ^ 
the  manners  of  the  people  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  spec- 
tacles in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard 
for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily  strength  and  savage  valour." 

Mysteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Moralkies,  and  Farces  ^^ 
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and  Settles.  Moralities  are  dialogues  where  ttie  interiocufors  re- 
presented feigned  or  lallegorical  personages.  Farces  were  more 
exacflj  what  their  titte  indicales— obscene,  gross,  and  dissolute 
representations,  where  botti  the  actions  and  words  are  alike  repre* 
benslNe. 

The  Softies  were  more  forcicallhah  farce,  and  frequently  had 
the  licentiousness  of  pasquinades.  I  shall  give  an  ingenious  speci- 
men of  one  of  (he  Morauties.  This  Morality  is  entitled  '^The 
Condemnation  of  Feasts ,  to  the  Praise  of  Diet  and  Sobriety  for  the 
fienefit  of  the  Human  Body." 

The  perils  of  gormandising  form  the  present  subject.  Towards 
the  close  is  a  trial  between  Feasting  and  Supper.  They  are  sum- 
moned before  Experience,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice!  Feasting  and 
Supper  are  accused  of  half  ing  murdered  four  persons  by  force  of 
gorging  them.  Experience  condemns  Feasting  to  the  gallows,* 
and  his  executioner  is  Diet.  Feasting  asks  for  a  father-confessor, 
and  makes  a  public  confession  of  so  many  crimes ,  such  numerous 
conyuMons ,  apoplexies ,  head-aches ,  stomach-qualms ,  etc.  which 
he  has  occasioned ,  that  his  executioner  Diet  in  a  rage  stops  his 
mouth,  puts  the  cord  about  his  neck ,  and  strangles  him.  Supper 
is  only  condemned  to  load  his  hands  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead, 
to  hinder  him  from  putting  too  many  dishes  on  taJUe  :  he  is  also 
boond  oter  to  remain  at  the  distance  of  six  hours'  wetting  from 
Dinner  under  pain  of  death.  Supper  feUcitates  himself  oh  his 
escape,  and  swears  to  observe  the  mitigated  sentence.  . 

The  MoEAUfiES  were  allegorical  dramas,  whose  tediousness 
seems  to  hate  ddighted  a  barbarous  people  not  yet  accustomed  to 
pwcdye  that  what  was  obTious  might  be  omitted  to  gi^t  advantage : 
tike  children ,  everything  must  be  told  in  such  an  age  ^  their  own 
unexercised  hnagination  cannot  supply  anything. 

Of  the  Farces  ttie  licentiousness  is  extreme ,  but  their  pleasant^ 
ry  and  Oieh"  humour  are  not  contemptible.  The  *'  Village  Lawyer ," 
wtfeh  is  never  exhibited  on  our  stage  v^out  producing  the  broad- 
est mirth ,  originates  among  Uiese  ancientWolleries.  The  homo^ 
roiis  incident  of  the  shq[Aerd,  who  having  stolen  his  master's 
sheep,^  is  advised  by  Ins  lawyer  only  to,  reply  to  his  Judge  by  mi* 
micUng  the  bleating  of  a  sheep ,  and  when  ttie  lawyeb  in  return 
cliims  h»  fee ,  pays  him  by  no  other  coin ,  is  discovered  in  these 
SBcient  forces.  Bruyes  got  up  Uie  ancient  farce  of  the  ^^  Patelin '' 
in  1702 ,  and  we  borrowed  it  from  him. 

They  Imd  another  species  of  drama  still  broader  than  Farce,  and 
nnre  strongly  featured  by  the  grossness ,  the  severity ,  and  perso- 
nality of  satire  :-*-these  v^re  called  Souiesy  of  which  the  follovring 
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one  I  findlQ  the  Duke  de  la  YaUi^re's  ''  BibUoQi^que  da  Tb6^ 
Frangois." 

The  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  their  fools'-caps  each  ^ianling 
the  right  ear,  and  begin  with  sh*inging  satirical  proverbs,  tiU,  after 
drinking  freely,  they  discover  that  their  fools'-capa  want  the  right 
ear.  They  call  on  their  old  <grand-mother  SotUe  (or  Folly),  who 
advises  them  to  take  up  some  trade.  She  introduces  this  progeny  of 
her  fools  to  the  Worlds  who  takes  them  into  his  service.  The 
World  tries  their  skill,  and  is  much  displeased  with  their  work.  | 
The  Cobler-iooi  pinches  his  feet  by  making  the  shoes  too  small; 
the  TozTbr-fool  hangs  his  coat  too  loose  or  too  tight  about  him;  the 
Prie5t-fool  says  his  masses  either  too  short  or  too  tedious.  They  aD 
agree  that  the  World  doe»  not  kno^  what  he  wants ,  and  must  be 
sick ,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  consult  a  physician.  The  World 
obligingly  sends  what  is  required  to  a  Urine-doctor,  who  iiistffliiJf 
pronounces  that  "  the  World  is  as  mad  as  a  March  liare!  '*  He 
comes  to  visit  his  patient ,  and  puts  a  great  many  questions  on  his 
unhappy  state.  The  World  replies ,  ^'  that  what  most  troubles  his 
head  is  the  idea  of  a  new  deluge  by  fire ,  which  must  one  day  con- 
sume him  to  a  powder  ^ ''  on  which  the  physician  gives  this  an- 
swer : — 

Et  te  tronbles-ta  poor  ceU  ?  And  yon  really ,  trouble  yourself  about  tbii? 

Monde,  tn  ne  te  tronblea  pat  Oh  World  J  yon  do  not  trouble  yooncM 

•bout 

De  Toir  cei  larrons  attrapenrs  Seeing  those  impudent  rascals 

Yendre  et  ach^er  benefices ;  Selling  and  buying  livings ; 

Les  enfans  en  bras  de*  nonrrices ,  Children  in  the  arms  of  dieir  norses 

Estre  Abb^ ,  Ev^qnes ,  Prienrt ,  Made  Abbots ,  Bishops  and  Priors 

Cheraocher  tris  bien  les  deux  somrs ,  Intriguing  with  girls. 

Tucr  les  gens  pour  Icnrs  plaisirs ,  KiUing  people  for  their  pleasures , 

Jouer  le  lenr,  Tantrui  atisir,  Minding  their  own  interests ,  and  seising 

on  what  belongs  to  another, 

Donner  aux  flattenrs  audience ,  Lending  their  ears  to  flatterers , 

Faire  la  guerre  a  toute  entrance  Making  war,  exterminating  war, 

Poor  on  rien  entre  les  chresti^ns!  For  a  bubble,  among  christians! 
• 

Tlw  World  takes  leave  of  his  physician ,  but  retains  his  advice; 
and  to  cure  his  fits  of  melancholy  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  Ihe 
direction  of  his  fo(^.  In  a  word,  the  World  dresses  himself  in  the 
coat  *and  c^p  of  Folly ^  and  he  becomes  as  gay  and  ridiculous  as  tte 
rest  of  the  fools. 

This  iSott^  was  represented  in  the  year  1524.  .      ^  \ 

Such  was  the  rage  for  nlysteries,  that  Ren6  d'Anjov ,  King  of 

Naples  apd  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence ,  had  them  magniflcenlly 

represented  and  made  them  a  serious  concern.  Being  in  Provence , 

and  liaving  received  leitecs  from  his  son  the  Prince  of  Calabria, 
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who  asked  him  for  an  immediate  aid  of  men ,  he  replied ,  that  ^^  he 
bad  a  yery  ditfereot  matter  in  hand ,  for  he  was  fuUy  employed  in 
setUing  the  order  of  a  Mystery — in  honour  of  God.'' 

Strutt ,  in  his  ^^  Manneis  and  Customs  of  the  English  /'  has  given 
a  description  of  the  stage  in  England  when  mysteries  were  the  only 
theatrical  performances.  Vol.  iii.  p.  130. 

^'  In  the  early  dawn  of  literature ,  and  when  the  sacred  mysteries 
were  the  only  theatrical  performaaces ,  what  is  now  called  the  stage 
did  then  consist  of  three  several  platforms ,  or  stages  raised  one 
above  another.  On  the  uppermost  sat  the  Pater  CcelesUs  y  surroood- 
ed  with  his  Angels^  on  the  second  appeared  the  Holy  Saints ,  and 
glorified  men^  and  the  last  and  lowest  was  occupied  by  mere  men 
who  had  not  yet  passed  from  this  transitory  life  to  the  regions  of 
eternity.  On  one  side  of  this  lowest  platform  was  the  resemblance  of 
a  dark  pitchy  cavern  from  whence  issued  appearance  of  fire  and 
flames  \  and  when  it  was  necessary,  the  audience  were  treated  with 
hideous  yellings  and  noises  as  imitative  of  the  bowlings  and  cries  of 
the  i^Tetched  souls  tormented  by  the  relentless  demons.  From  this  ' 
yaikiung  cave  the  devils  themselves  constantly  ascended  to  dehght 
and  to  instruct  the  spectators: — to  delight,  because  they  were 
usually  the  greatest  jesters  and  buCToons  that  then  appeared  -,  and  to 
instruct,  for  that  they  treated  the  wretched  mortals  who  were 
delivered  to  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  warning  thereby  aU  men 
carefully  to  avoid  the  falling  into  the  clutches  of  such  hardened  and 
remorsdess  spirits.''  Ad  anecdote  relating  to  an  English  mystery 
presents  a  curious  specimen  of  the  manners  of  our  country,  which 
then  couM  admit  of  such  a  representation ;  -the  simplicity,  if  not 
the  libertinism ,  of  the  age  was  great.  A  play  was  acted  in  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  trading 
companies  of  that  city,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes, 
wherein  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the  stage  entirely  naked, 
performed  their  whole  part  in  the  representation  of  Eden ,  to  the 
serpent's  temptation,  to  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
perceiving  of,  and  conversing  about  their  nakedness ,  and  to  the 
supplying  of  fig-leaves  to  cover  it.  Warton  observes  they  had  the 
authority  of  scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and  they  gave 
mailers  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  following  article  will  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  an  Elegant 
Morality. 

LOVE  AND  POLLY,  AN  ANCIENT  MORALITY. 

Ohb  of  the  most  elegant  Mbralilies  was  composed  by  Louise 
^  *,  Ike  Aspasia  of  Lyons  in  1j550  ,  adored  by  her  contemporaries, 
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With  no  ^xlraordinary  beauty  ,  she  boweter  diq[)la7ed  the  fasci- 
nation of  classical  learning ,  and  a  tetn  of  vernacolar  poetry  refined 
and  fiinciM.  To  ftccomplisbments  so  various  sbe  added  the  singular 
one  of  distinguishing  bersdf  by  a  military  spirit,  and  was  nick- 
named Captain  Louise.  She  was  a  fine  rider  anda  fine  lutanist.  She 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  persons  of  literahve  and  distinction. 
Married  to  a  ropennanufacturer,  she  was  caHed  La  belle  Cordikre  y 
and  her  name  is  stiH  perpetuated  by  that  of  the  street  she  tired  in. 
Her  anagram  was  BeUe  h  soy. — But  she  was  belle  also  for  others, 
iler  Morals  in  one  point  were  not  correct ,  but  her  taste  was  nerer 
gross :  the  ashes  of  her  perishable  graces  may  preserre  ttiemselves 
saened  from  our  seyerity^  but  the  productions  of  her  genius  may 
stiU  d^ht. 

Her  Morality  entitled  ^'D^atde  Folic  et  d' Amour—the  Contest 
of  Love  and  Folly,''  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  contains  six 
mythological  or  allegorical  personages.  Thisdivisiou  resembles  oar 
five  acts ,  which ,  soon  after  Uie  publication  of  this  Morality,  became 
generally  practised. 

In  the  first  part ,  Loue  and  Folly  arrive  at  the  same  moment  at 
the  gate  of  Jupiter's  palace ,  to  Join  a  festival  to  which  he  had  invi- 
ted the  Gods.  Folly  observing  Zoi^e  just  going  to  step  in  at  the  hall , 
pushes  him  aside  and  enters  first.  Loi^e  is  enraged,  but  Folly 
insists  on  her  precedency .-Zover^  perceiving  there  wa^  no  reason- 
ing with  Folly,  bends  his  bow  and  shoots  an  arrow;  but  she  bafOed 
his  attempt  by  rendering  herself  invisible.  She  in  her  turn  becomes 
furious ,  falls  on  the  boy,  tearing  out  his  eyes ,  and  then  covers 
them  with  a  bandage  which  could  not  be  taken  off. 

In  the  second  part,  Loi^e,  in  despair  for  havUig  lost  his  sight, 
implores  the  assistance  of  his  mother-,  she  tries  in  vain  to  undo  the 
magic  fillet ;  the  knots  are  never  to  be  unloosed. 

In  the  third  part ,  Yenus  presents  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
0f  Jupiter  to  complain  of  the  outrage  committed  by  Folly  on  her 
son.  Jupiter  commands  Folly  to  appear. — She  repUes ,  that  though 
she  has  reason  to  justify  herself,  she  will  not  venture  to  plead  her 
cause ,  as  she  is  apt  to  speak  too  much ,  or  to  omit  what  should  be 
^id.  FoUyBsks  for  a  counsellor,  and  chooses' Mercury-,  Apollo  is 
detected  by  Tenus.  The  fourth  part  consists  of  a  long  dissertation 
between  Jupiter  and  Lo\^e,  on  the  manner  of  loving.  Lo\^e  advises 
Jupiter,  if  he  wislies  to  t^te  of  truest  happiness ,  to  descend  on  earth, 
to  lay  dawn  all  his  nuijesty ,  and ,  in  the  figure  of  a  mere  mortal ,  to 
ples#e  some  beautiful  maiden :  ^^  Then  wilt  thou  feel  quite  uiotlnr 
4^ntentmenl  than  that  thou  hast  hitherto  eo^yed :  instead  of  a  single 
pleasnre  it  will  be  doubled ;  for  thera  is  as  much  pleasuce  to  be 
loved  as  to  love.''  Jupiter  agrees  that  this  may  be  true,  but  he 
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thinks  fbat  lo  attain  this  it  requires  too  much  time,  too  much 
trooMe,  too  many  attentions, — and  that  after  all  it  is  not  worth 
Ibem. 

In  the  fifth  part,  Apollo ,  the  advocate  for  Venus ,  in  a  long  plead- 
ing demands  Justice  against  Folly.  The  Gods ,  seduced  by  his 
eloquence,  show  by  their  indignation  that  they  would  condemn 
FoUf  without  hearing  her  advocate  Mercury.  But  Jupitec  com- 
mands sflence,  and  Mercury  replies.  His  pleading  is  as  long  as  the 
adyerse  party's ,  and  his  arguments  in  favour  of  Folfy-  are  so  plau- 
sible, that  when  he  concludes  his  address,  the  gods  are  divided  in 
opinion  *,  some  espouse  the  cause  of  Lo\^e,  and  some  that  of  Folfy ^ 
Jupiter,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  them  agree  together,  pronounces 
this  award: — 

'^Ott  account  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  your  disputes 
and  the  diversity  of  your  opinions ,  we  have  suspended  your  contest 
from  this  day  lo  three  times  seven  times  nine  centuries.  In  the 
mean  time  we  command  you  to  live  amicably  together,  without 
injuring  one  another.  Folfy  shall  lead  Loye,  and  take  him  whi- 
thersoever he  pleases ,  and  when  restored  to  his  sight,  the  Fates  may 
pronounce  sentence.'' 

Many  beautifiil  conceptions  are  scattered  in  this  iftegant  morality. 
It  has  given  birth  to  suf^equent  imitations  -,  it  was  too  original  and 
playiU  an  idea  not  to  be  appropriated  by  the  poets.  To  this  morality 
we  perhaps  owe  the  panegyric  of  Folfy  by  Erasmus ,  and  the  Loi^e 
and  Folfy  of  La  Fontaine. 

RELIGIOUS  NOUVELLETTES. 

I  SHALL  notice  a  class  of  very  singular  works,  in  which  the 
spirit  ofranance  has  been  called  in  to  render  religion  more  attractive 
toeertain  heated  imaginations. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  was  published  a  little  book  of  prayers , 

iccoropanied  by  figures,  both  of  a  very  uncommon  nature  for  a 

I  religious  publication.  It  is  entitled  Hortulus  Animce  cum  Ora- 

\tmcuUs  aUquibus  super  odditis  quce  in  prioribus  Libris  non 

babentur. 

i  It  is  a  small  octavo  en  lettres  Gothiques  printed  by  John 
Granninger,  1500.  "  A  garden ,"  says  the  authors ''  which  abounds 
*ith  flowers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  soul^"  but  they  are  full  of 
poison.  In  spite  of  his  fine  promises,  the  chief  part  of  these  medi- 
ations are  as  puerile  as  they  are  superstitious.  This  we  might  excuse, 
because  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times  allowed  such 
^^]  but  the  figures  which  accompany  this  work  are  to  be 
«<HHtemned  in  all  ages  •,  one  represents  Saint  Ursula  and  some  of 

I.  JO 
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her  eleven  thousand  virgins ,  with  all  the  licentious  inventions  of 
an  Aretine.  What  strikes  the  ear  does  not  so  much  irritate  the 
senses,  observes  the  sage  Horace,  as  what  is  presented  in  all  its 
nudity  to  the  eye.  One  of  these  designs  is  only  ridiculous  :  David  is 
represented  as  examining  Bathsheba  bathing,  while  Gupid  hoYe^ 
ing  throws  his  dart,  and  with  a  malicious  smile  triumphs  in  his 
success.  We  have  had  many  gross  anachronisms  in  similar  designs. 
There  is  a  laughable  picture  in  a  village  in  Holland ,  in  which 
Abraham  appears  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  by  a  loaded  blun- 
derbuss; but  his  pious  intention  is  entirely  frustrated  by  an  angel 
urining  in  the  pan.  In  another  painting,  the  Virgin  receives  the 
annunciation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  with  a  huge  chaplet  of  beads  tied 
round  her  waist,  reading  her  own  offices,  and  kneeling  befbre  a 
cnlcifix;  another  happy  invention,  to  be  seen  on  an  altar-piece  at 
Worms ,  is  that  in  which  the  Virgin  throws  Jesus  in  the  hopper  of 
a  miU  y  while  from  the  other  side  he  issues  changed  into  little  mor- 
sels of  bread,  with  which  the  priests  feast  the  people.  Matthison ,  a 
modern  traveller,  describes  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Constance, 
called  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  An  old  man  lies  on  a 
cloud,  whence  he  darts  out  a  vast  beam,  which  passes  through  a 
dove  hovering  Just  below;  at  the  end  of  a  beam  appears  a  large 
transparent  egg,  in  which  egg  is  seen  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes 
with  a  glory  round  it.  Mary  tits  leaning  in  an  arm  chair,  and  opens 
her  mouth  to  receive  the  egg. 

I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  this  article  a  production  as  extrava- 
gant in  its  design ,  in  which  the  author  prided  himself  in  discussing 
three  thousand  questions  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  publication  now  adverted  to  was  not  presented  to  the  world 
in  a  barbarous  age  and  in  a  barbarous  country,  but  printed^  Paris 
in  i668.  It  bears  for  title.  Devote  salutation  des  Membres  sacres 
dii  Corps  dela  Glorieuse  Fierge,  Mhre  de  Dieu.  That  is,  "  A 
Devout  Salutation  of  the  Holy  Members  of  the  Body  of  the  Glorious 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God."  It  was  printed  and  published  with  an 
approbation  and  privilege !  which  is  more  strange  than  the  work 
itself.  Valoiff  reprobates  it  in  these  Just  terms  :  *'  What  would  Inno- 
cent XI.  have  done,  after  having  abolished  the  shameful  Office  of 
the  Conception,  Indulgences ,  etc.  if  he  had  seen  a  volume  in 
which  the  impertinent  devotion  of  that  visionary  monk  caused  to  be 
printed,  with  permission  of  his  superiors.  Meditations  on  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  of  the  Holy  Virgin?  Religion ,  decency,  and  goodj 
sense,  are  equally  struck  at  by  such  an  extravagance."  I  give  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  most  decent  of  these  salutations. 


\ 
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Salutation  to  the  Hair. 

"  I  salute  you,  charming  hair  of  Maria!  Rays  of  the  mystical 
sun!  Lines  of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  created  perfection ! 
Veins  of  gold  of  the  mine  of  love !  Chains  of  the  prison  of  God !  Roots 
of  Ihe  tree  of  life !  Rivulets  of  the  fountain  of  Paradise !  Strings  of  the 
bow  of  charity !  Nets  that  caught  Jesus ,  and  shall  be  used  in  the 
bunting-day  of  souls!'' 

Salutation  to  the  Ears. 

''  I  salute  ye ,  intelligent  ears  of  Maria!  ye  presidents  of  the 
princes  of  the  poor!  Tribunal  for  their  petitions^  salvation  at  the    * 
audience  of  the  miserable !  University  of  all  divine  wisdom !  Recel-   I 
vers  general  of  all  wards!  Ye  are  pierced  with  the  rings  of  our 
chains;  ye  are  impearled  with  our  necessities ! ''  i 

The  images ,  prints ,  and  miniatures ,  with  which  the  cattiolic    I 
refigion  has  occasion  to  decorate  its  splendid  ceremonies,  have  fre- 
quently been  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  love :  they  have  been 
so  many  votive  offerings  worthy  to  have  been  suspended  in.  the    ^ 
temple  of  Idalia.  Pope  Alexander  YI ,  had  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
made  to  rq>resent  some  of  his  mistresses^  the  Damons  Yanozza,  his 
iavourile,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo^  and 
Julia  Famese  furnished  a  subject  for  another  Virgin.  The  same 
genius  of  pious  gallantry  also  visited  our  country.  The  statuaries 
made  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  a  model  for  the  face  of  the  Virgin 
^Mary.  Heam  elsewhere  alfirms ,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  gene-  t 
rally  made  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  queens  of  the  age ,  which , 
1 00  doubt,  produced  some  real  devotion  among  ihe  Courtiers.  I 

The  prayer-books  of  certain  pious  libertines  were  decorated  with 
the  portraits  of  their  favourite  minions  and  ladies  in  the  characters 
of  saints ,  and  even  of  the  Virgin  and  Jesus.  This  scandalous  practice 
was  particularly  prevalent  in  that  reign  of  debauchery  in  France  , 
when  Henry  III.  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  loose  hand» 
In  a  missal  once  appertaining  to  the  queen  of  Lewis  1^1.  may  be 
seen  a  mitred  ape ,  giving  its  benediction  to  a  man  prostrate  before 
it;  a  keen  reproach  to  the  clergy  of  that  day.  Charles  V. ,  however 
pioitt  that  emperor  affected  to  be,  had  a  missal  painted  for  his 
uasfi-ess  by  the  great  Albert  Burer,  the  borders  of  which  are 
crowded  with  extravagant  grotesques,  consisting  of  apes,  who  were  J 
sometimes  elegantly  sportive  ,  giving  clysters  to  one  another,  and  | 
in  more  offensive  attitudes ,  not  adapted  to  heighten  the  piety  of  i 
^  Royal  Mistress.  This  missal  has  two  French  verses  written  by 
(he  Emperor  himself,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
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his  present.  Ttie  Italians  carried  this  taste  to  excess.  The  manners  of 
our  country  were  more  rarely  tainted  with  this  deplorable  licen- 
tiousness ,  although  I  have  observed  an  innocent  tendency  towards 
it ,  by  examining  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  our  ancient  me- 
trical romances  :  while  we  admire  the  vivid  colouring  of  these 
splendid  manuscripts ,  the  curious  observer  will  perceive  that 
almost  every  heroine  is  represented  in  a  state  which  appears  incom- 
patible with  her  reputation.  Most  of  these  works  are ,  I  believe ,  by 
French  artists. 

A  supplement  might  be  formed  to  religious  indecencies  from  the 
Golden  Legend,  which  abounds  in  them.  Henry  Stephens's  Apology 
for  Herodotus  might  be  likewise  consulted  with  effect  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  is  a  story  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian ,  who  was 
perhaps  a  looser  liver  than  Mary  Magdalen ;  for  not  being  able  to 
pay  tor  her  passage  to  Jerusalem ,  whither  she  was  going  to  adore 
the  holy  cross  and  sepulchre,  in  despair  she  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient in  lieu  of  payment  to  the  ferryman,  which  required  at  least 
going  twice ,  instead  of  once ,  to  Jerusalem  as  a  penitentia]  pil- 
grimage. This  anecdote  presents  the  genuine  character  of  certain 
rfevoteej. 

Melchior  Inchoffer,  a  Jesuit ,  published  a  book  to  vindicate  the 
miracle  of  a  Letter  which  the  Virgin  Mary  had  addressed  to  the 
citizens  of  Messina  :  when  Naud6  brought  him  positive  proofs  or  its 
evident  'ibrgery,  Inchoffer  ingenuously  confessed  the  imposture, 
but  pleaded  that  it  was  done  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 

This  same  letter  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  like  a  donation  made 
to  her  by  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  the  whole  county  of  Boulogne, 
retaining,  howcyer,  for  his  own  use  the  revenues !T\as  solemn 
act  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1478 ,  and  is  entitled ,  "  Conveyancy 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  the  Virgin  of  Boulogne,  of  the  right  and 
title  of  the  def  and  homage  of  the  counly  of  Boulogne ,  which  is 
held  by  the  Count  of  Saint  Pol ,  to  render  a  faithful  account  before 
the  image  of  the  said  lady.  '^ 

l^aria  Agreda ,  a  religious  visionary,  wrote  the  Life  oj  the 
Virgin.  She  informs  us  that  she  resisted  the  commands  of  God 
and  the  holy  Mary  till  the  year  1637,  when  she  began  to  compose 
this  curious  rhapsody.  When  she  had  finished  this  original  pro- 
duction ,  her  confessor  advised  her  to  bum  it  •,  she  obeyed.  Her 
friends,  however,  who  did  not  think  her  tess  in^ired  than  she  in- 
formed them  she  was,  advised  her  to  rewrite  the  work.  Wh«i 
printed  it  spread  rapidly  from  country  to  country :  new  editions 
appeared  at  Lisbon  ,  Madrid ,  Perpignan ,  and  Antwerp.  It  was  tlie 
rose  of  Sharon  for  those  climates.  There  arc  so  many  pious  absur- 
dities in  this  book ,  which  were  (bund  to  give  such  pleasure  to  thu 
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devoai ,  that  it  was  solemnly  honoured  with'  the  censure  of  the  Sor* 
bonne ;  and  it  spread  the  more. 

The  head  of  this  lady  was  quite  turned  by  her  religion.  In  the 
first  SIX  chapters  she  relates  the  visions  of  the  Virgin,  which  induced 
her  to  write  her  own  life.  She  begins  the  history  ah  ovo,  as'  it  may 
be  expressed  *,  for  she  has  formed  a  narrative  of  what  passed  during 
the  nine  months  in  which  the  Virgin  was  confined  in  the  womb  of 
her  naother  St.  Anne.  AAer  the  birth  of  Mary  she  received  an  aug- 
mentation of  angelic  guards  *,  we  have  several  conversations^  which 
God  held  with  the  Virgin  during  the  first  eighteen  months  afler  her 
birth.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  she  formed  a  circulating  novel, 
which  delighted  the  female  devotees  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  worship  paid  to  the  Virgm  Mary  in  Spain  and  Italy  exceeds 
that  which  is  given  to  the  Son  or  the  Father.  When  they  pray  to 
Mary,  their  imagination  pictures  *a  f)eautif\il  woman ,  they  really 
feel  a  passion;  while  Jesus  is  only  regarded  as  a  Bambino ,  or 
inflBQia  at  the  breast,  and  the  Father  is  hardly  ever  recollected ;  but. 
the  Madona,  la  Senhoray  la  Maria  Santa,  while  she  inspires, 
(hdr  religious  inclinations ,  is  a  mistress  to  those  who  have  none. 

Of  similar  works  there  exists  an  entire  race,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  may  yet  preserve  a  shelf  of  these  religious  nouvellettes. 
The  Jesuits  were  the  usual  authors  of  these  rhapspdies.  I  find  an 
account  of  a  book  which  pretends  to  describe  what  passes  in 
Paradise.  A  Spanish  Jesuit  published  at  Salamanca  a  volume  in- 
foHo ,  1652 ,  entitled  Empyreologia.  He  dwells  with  great  compla- 
cency on  the  Joys  the  celestial  abode  -,  there  always  will  be  music 
'  in  heaven  with  material  instruments  as  our  ears  are  already  accus- 
tomed to :  otherwise  he  thinks  the  celestial  music  would  not  be 
music  for  us !  But  another  Jesuit  is  more  particular  in  his  accounts. 
He  positively  assures  us  that  we  shall  experience  a  supreme  pleasure 
in  kissing  and  embracing  the  bodies  of  the  blessed ;  they  will  bathe 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  most 
agreeable  baths  m.  which  we  shall  swim  like  fish  ^  that  we  shall  all 
warU&as  sweetly  as  larks  and  nightingales^  that  the  angels  will 
dress  themselves  in  female  habits ,  their  hair  curled  ^  wearing  petti- 
<^ts  and  fardingales ,  and  with  the  finest  linen ;  that  men  and 
Borneo  will  amuse  themselves  in  masquerades ,  feasts ,  and  balls. — 
Women  will  smg  more  agreeably  than  men  to  heighten  these  en- 
IcHainments,  and  at  the  resurrection  will  have  more  luxuriant 
^f^sses,  ornamented  with  ribands  and  head-dresses  as  in  this 

mi 

Soeh  were  the  books  once  so  devoutly  studied ,  and  which 
<i<Hibtles8  were  oflen  literally  understoofi.  How  very  bold  must  the 
ainds  of  the  Jesuits  have  been ,  and  bow  very  humble  those  of 
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their  readers ,  that  such  exCravagancies  should  eyer  te  published  1 
And  yet,  even  to  the  time  in  which  I  am  now  writing ,—CTeo  at 
this  day, — the  same  picturesque  and  impassioned  pencil  is  employed 
by  the  modem  AposUes  of  Mysticism— the  Swedenborghians  ,— 
the  Moravians , — the  Methodists! 

I  find  an  account  of  another  book  of  this  class,  ridiculous  enough 
to  be  noticed.  It  has  for  title,  *'  The  Spiritual  Kalendar ,  composed 
of  as  many  Madrigals  or  Sonnets  and  Epigrams  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year-,  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  pious  and  the  curious. 
By  Father  G.  Cortade,  Austin  Preacher  at  Bayonne,  1665. "  To 
give  a  notion  of  this  singular  collection  take  an  Epigram  addressed 
to  a  Jesuit ,  who,  young  as  he  was ,  used  to  put  spurs  under  his 
shirt  to  mortify  the  outer  man !  The  Kalendar-poet  thus  gives  a 
point  to  these  spurs  :  — 

11  ne  poorra  done  plot  ni  roer  ni  heimir 
Sons  le  mde  ^peron  dont  to  faU  son  rapplice; 

Qni  yit  jamais  tel  artifice, 
De  piqaer  un  cheral  poor  le  mieox  retenir  I 

HUMBLY  IMITATtD. 

Tonr  body  no  more  will  neigh  and  will  kick. 
The  point  of  the  spur  most  eternally  prick: 
Whoever  contrived  a  thing  with  such  skill , 
To  keep  sparring  a  horse  to  make  him  stand  still! 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  works  projected  on  the  subject  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  following  :— Tlie  prior  of  a  convent  in  Paris 
had  reiteratedly  entreated  Yarillas  the  liistoriaii  to  examine  a  work 
composed  by  one  of  his  monks  ^  and  of  which — not  being  himself 
addicted  to  letters — ^he  wished  to  be  governed  by  his  opinion. 
Yarillas  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  prior  ^  and  t6 
regale  the  critic ,  they  laid  on  two  tables  for  his  inspection  seven 
enormous  volumes  in-folio ! 

This  rather  disheartened  our  reviewer^  but  greater  was  his 
astonishment ,  when ,  having  opened  the  first  vo|ume ,  he  found  its 
title  to  be  Summa  Dei-parce^  and  as  Saint  Thomas  had  made  a 
Sum,  or  System  of  Theology,  so  our  monk  had  formed  a  System 
of  the  Virgin!  He  immediately  comprehended  the  design  of  our 
good  father,  who  had  laboured  on  this  work  fhll  thirty  years ,  and 
who  boasted  he  had  treated  Three  Thousand  Questions  concerning 
the  Virgin  \  of  which  he  flattered  himself  not  a  single  one  had  ever 
yet  been  imagined  by  any  one  but  himself ! 

Perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  design  was  never  known.  YariOas, 
pressed  to  give  his  judgment  on  this  work,  advised  the  prior  with 
great  prudence  and  goodnature  to  amuse  the  honest  old  monk 
with  the  hope  of  printing* these  seven  folios,  but  always  to  start 
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80ID&  new  difficulties ;  for  it  would  be  iuhuinan  to  occasion  so  deep 
a  ebagrin  to  a  man  who  had  reached  his  74th  year,  as  to  inform 
him  of  the  nature  of  his  favourite  occupations  \  and  that  after  his  A^^*^ 
death  he  shoiUd  throw  the  seven  folios  into  the  fire. 
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— —  BsHTLBT ,  long  to  wrangling  tchook  confined, 
And  but  hj  books  aoqnainted  with  manliind  — —  ^  k-  X  / 

To  MiLTOH  lending  sense ,  to  HoRAd  wit ,  /  ' 

He  makes  them  write ,  yhat  never  poet  writ. 

Dr.  Bentley's  edition  of  our  English  Homer  is  sufflcieoUy 
known  by  name.  As  it  stands  a  terrifying  beacon  to  conjectural  cri- 
ticism ,  I  shall  just  notice  some  of  those  violations  which  the  learned 
critic  ventured  to  commit  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  Scaliger.  This 
man ,  so  deeply  versed  in  ancient  learning ,  it  will  appear  was  des- 
titute of  taste  and  genius  in  his  native  language. 

Our  critic ,  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  his  edition , 
imagined  a  fictitious  editor  of  Milton's  Poems  :  and  it  was  this 
iDgenuity  which  produced  all  his  absurdities.  As  it  is  certain  that 
Ibe  blind  bard  employed  an  amanuensis ,  it  was  not  improbable 
tbat  many  words  of  similar  sound ,  but  very  different  signification , 
might  have  disfigured  the  poem  *,  but  our  Doctor  was  bold  enough 
to  conjecture  that  this  amanuensis  interpolated  whole  verses  of  his 
own  composition  in  the  ^^  Paradise- Lost ! ''  Having  laid  down  this 
fotal  position ,  all  the  consequences  of  his  f(^y  naturally  followed  it. 
Tet  if  there  needs  any  conjecture,  the  more  probable  one  will  be,  that 
MOton ,  who  was  never  careless  of  his  future  fame ,  had  his  poem 
read  to  him  after  it  had  been  published.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1667,  and  the  second  in  1674 ,  in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  for- 
mer edition  are  continued.  By  these Jauhs,  the  Doctor  means  what 
he  considers  to  be  such  :  for  we  shall  soon  see  that  his  ^^Canons 
of  Criticism ''  are  apocryphal. 

Benttey  says  that  he  will  supply  the  want  of  manuscripts  to  collate 
(Id  use  his  own  words)  by  his  own  "SAGAaxY,"  and  "happy 
Conjecture." 

Milton ,  after  the  conclusion  of  Satan^s  speech  to  the  fallen  angels, 
proceeds  thus  :— 

1.  He  ipake :  tnd  to  oonfinn  his  words  oat  flew 

2.  Millions  of  flaming  sworn  ds/  drawn  from  the  thighs 
3. 'Of  mighty  cherubim  :  the  sndden  blase 

4.  Far  ronnd  iUamin*d  hell ;  hif^j  they  rag*d 

5.  Against  the  Highest;  and  fierce  with  grasped  Arms 

6.  Clashed  on  their  sonnding  Bhields  the  din  of  war, 

7.  Hurling  defiance  tow'xd  the  ?a.iilt  of  Heaven. 
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In  this  passage  /which  is  as  perfect  as  human  mi  can  make ,  the 
Doctor  alters  three  words.  In  the  second  line  he  puts  blades  ins- 
tead of  swords  *j  in  the  fifth  he  puts  swords  instead  of  arms;  and  in 
the  last  line  he  prefers  walls  to  vault.  All  these  changes  are  so 
HAany  defcedations  of  the  poem.  The  word  swords  is  far  more  poe- 
tical than  blades,  which  may  as  well  be  understood  of  knives  as 
swords.  The  word  arms,  the  generic  for  the  specific  term,  is  still 
stronger  |pd  nobler  than  swords;  and  the  beautiful  conception  of 
"vault,  which  is  always  indefinite  to  the  eye,  while  the  solidity 
of  walls  would  but  meanly  describe  the  highest  Heaven ,  gives  an 
idea  of  grandeur  and  modesty. 

Milton  writes ,  book  i.  v.  63 — 

No  light  y  bat  rather  dabkhiss  TisiBrji 
Served  only  to  discover  sigfato  of  woe. 

Perhaps  borrowed  trom  Spenser  : — 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  2.  at.  14. 

This  fine  expression  of  ^'darkjnbss  visible''  the  Doctor's  cri- 
tical sagacity  has  thus  rendered  clearer  : — 

'*  lib  light,  bat  rather  ▲  TmAmrxououa  gloom.** 

Again  our  learned  critic  distinguishes  the  74th  line  of  the  first 
book — 

Ai  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  ntmost  pole, 

as  **  a  vicious  verse ,"  and  thei:efore  with  "  happy  coi^Jectore^"  and 
no  taste ,  thrusts  in  an  entire  verse  of  his  own  composition — 

**  DlSTUrCI,  WHICH  TO  IZfraXM  AIX  MKJLflUAK  VAILS.** 

Milton  writes — 

Oar  torments ,  also ,  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  oar  elements.  R.  ii.  ver.  274. 

Bentley  corrects 

'*  Then,  AS  WAS  will  obskrv'd  ,  oar  torments  may 
Become  oar  elements." 

A  curious  instance  how  the  insertion  of  a  single  prosaic  expression 
turns  a  fine  verse  into  something  worse  than  the  vilest  prose. 

To'  conclude  with  one  more  instance  of  critical  emendation  : 
Milton  says,  with  an  agreeable  turn  of  expression  ,— 

So  parted  th«y ;  the  angel  ap  to  heaven , 
From  the  thick  shade ;  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Bentley  "conjectures"  these  two  verses  to  be  inaccurate,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  last  writes— 
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**  Adam,  to  RUicnrATB  on  past  biscoursb.'* 

Aod  (hen  our  erudite  critic  reasons  I  as  thus  : — 

Aflerthe  couTersation  bet^veen  the  Angel  and  Adam  in  the  bower, 
it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent  waited  on  his  hea- 
venly guest  at  his  departure  to  some  httle  distance  from  it ,  till 
he  began  to  take  his  flight  towards  heaven  ^  and  therefore  **  saga- 
ciously'' thinks  that  the  poet  cauld  not  with  propriety  say  that 
Ihe Angel  parted  from  the  thick  shade y  that  is,  the  bower,  to  go 
lo  heaven.  But  if  Adam  attended  the  Angel  no  farthe/r  than  the  door 
or  entrance  of  the  bower,  then  he  shrewdly  asks,  "How  Adam 
could  return  to  his  bower  if  he  was  never  out  of  it?" 

Our  editor  has  made  a  thousand  similar  corrections  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Milton!  Some  have  suQiected  thai  the  same  kind  intention 
which  prompted  Dryden  to  persuade  Creech  to  undertsd^e  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  influenced  those  who  encouraged  our  Doctor,  in 
thus  exercising  his  *' sagacity"  and  "happy  copjecture"  on  the 
epic  of  Milton.  He  is  one  of  those  learned  critics  who  have  happily 
'^elucidated  their  author  into  obsojurity/'  and  comes  neare^to  that 
^' true  conjectural  critic"  whose  practice  a  Portuguese  saurist  so 
greatly  admired  :  by  which  means,  if  he  be  only  followed  up  by 
future  editors,  we  might  have  that  immaculate  edition,  in  which 
litUe  or  nothing  should  be  found  of  the  original ! 

I  have  collected  these  few  instances  as  not  uninteresting  to  men 
of  taste  \  they  may  convince  us  that  a  scholar  may  be  familiarised  to 
Greek  and  Latin,  though  a  stranger  to  his  vernacular  literature^ 
and  that  a  verbal  critic  may  sometimes  be  successtlil  in  his  attempts 
on  a  single  word,  though  he  may  be  incapaUe  of  tasting  an  entire 
sentence.  Let  it  also  remain  as  a  gibbet  on  the  high  roads  of  hte- 
ralure^  that  ^^conjectural  critics"  as  they  pass  may  not  forget 
flie  unhappy  fate  of  Bentley . 

The  following  epigram  appeared  on  this  occasion  : — 

OH  MiLT0ir*8  Bxicunoaui. 

Did  MuTOv's  PROAK ,  O  Charles  I  thy  death  defend  ? 

A  fbrioi|s  foe>  imcoDsciotu,  proves  a  fiioid ; 

On  MiLTOv's  YiasB  does  BbittUt  coament?  kaow, 

▲  weak  ofBcions  friend  becomes  a  foe. 

WhUe  he  would  seem  his  aothor^s  fame  to  further,  ' 

The  MuaDsaous  critic  has  ayeog'd  thy  murder. 

The  classical  learning  of  Bentley  was  singular  and  acute  ^  but  ^he 
eradition  of  words  is  frequently  fomid  not  to  be  allied  to  ttie  sen- 
sibility of  taste. 
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A  JANSENIST  DICTIONARY. 

When  L'Adyoicat  published  bis  concise  Biographical  Dictionary, 
the  Jansenists,  the  mettiodists  of  France,  considered  it  as  having 
been  written  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  their  friends. 
The  spirit  of  party  is  too  soon  alarmed.  The  Abb6  Barral  undertook 
a  dictionary  devoted  to  their  cause.  In  this  labour,  assisted  by  his 
good  friends  the  Jansenists ,  he  indulged  all  the  impetuosity  and 
acerbity  of  a  splenetic  adversary.  The  abb^  was,  however,  an  able 
writer ;  his  anecdotes  are  numerous  and  well  chosen  \  and  his  style 
is  rapid  and  glowing.  The  work  bears  for  title  ^^Dictionnaire  His- 
torique ,  Litt^raire  et  Critique  des  Hommes  C^ldbres ,''  6  vols.  8yo. 
1759.  It  is  no  unuseful  speculation  to  observe  in  what  manner  a 
faction  represents  those  who  have  not  been  its  favourites  :  for  this 
purpose  I  select  the  characters  of  Fenelon,  Cramner,  and  Luther. 

Of  Fenelon  they  write,  "  He  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  several  works-,  amongst 
others ,  the  Tetemachus-^-a  singular  book,  which  partakes  at  once 
of  the  4|aracter  of  a  romance  and  of  a  poem ,  and  which  substitutes 
a  prosaic  cadence  for  versification.  But  several  luscious  pictures 
would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  book  issued  from  the  pen  of 
a  sacred  minister  for  the  education  of  a  prince  \  and  what  we  are 
told  by  a  famous  poet  is  not  improbable ,  that  Fenelon  did  not  com- 
pose it  at  court ,  but  that  it  is  the  fruits  of  his  retreat  in  his  diocese. 
And  indeed  the  amours  of  Calypso  and  Eucharis.  should  not  be  the 
first  lessons  that  a  minister  ought  to  give  his  scholars ;  and,  besides, 
the  fine  moral  maxims  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  Pagan 
divinities  are  not  well  placed  in  their  mouth.  Is  not  this  rendering 
homage  to  the  demons  of  the  great  truths  which  we  receive  fh>m 
the  Gospel ,  and  to  despoil  J.  C.  to  render  respectable  the  annihi- 
lated gods  of  paganism?  This  prelate  was  a  wretched  divine,  more 
fiBoniliar  with  the  light  of  profane  authors  thafi  with  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  Phelipeaux  has  given  us ,  in  his  narrative  of 
'  Quietism ,'  the  portrait  of  the  friend  of  Madame  Guyon.  This 
archbishop  h A  a  lively  genius ,  artfUl  and  suiqple ,  which  can  flatter 
and  dissimulate ,  if  ever  any  could.  Seduced  by  a  woman ,  he  was 
solicitous  to  spread  his  seduction.  He  Joined  to  the  politeness  and 
elegance  of  conversation  a  modest  air,  which  rendered  him  amiable. 
He  spoke  of  spirituality  with  the  expression  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  prophet;  with  such  talents  he  flattered  himself  that  every  thing 
would  yield  to  him." 

In  this  work  the  Protestants ,  particulariy  the  fli^t  Reformers , 
find  no  quarter  ;  and  thus  virulently  their  rabid  Catholicism  exults 
over  the  hapless  end  of  Cranmer,  the  first  protestant  archbishop : — 
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^'Thomas  Granmer  married  the  sister  ofOsiaoder.  As  Henry  YIII. 
detested  married  priests ,  Cramner  kept  this  second  mariage  in  pro- 
fiNmd  secrecy.  This  action  serres  to  show  the  character  of  this  gieat 
refonner,  who  is  the  hero  of  Burnet,  whose  history  is  so  much  es- 
teemed in  England.  What  blindness  to  suppose  him  an  Athanasius , 
who  was  at  once  a  Lutheran  secretly  married ,  a  consecrated  arch- 
fnshop  under  the  Roman  pontiff  whose  power  he  detested ,  saying 
tbe  mass  hi  which  he  did  not  believe ,  and  granting  a  power  to  say 
it!  The  diyine  rengeance  burst  on  this  sycophantic  courtier,  who 
had  always  prostituted  his  conscience  to  his  fortune/' 

Their  character  of  Luther  is  quite  Lutheran  in  one  sense ,  for 
Lnther  was  hiaiself  a  stranger  to  moderate  strictures : — 

^^  The  fbrioQS  Luther,  perceivmg  himself  assisted  by  the  credit 
of  sereral  princes ,  broke  loose  against  the  church  with  the  most  in- 
yeterate  rage ,  and  rung  the  most  terrible  alarum  against  the  pope. 
Accordhig  to  him  we  should  have  set  fire  to  every  thing ,  and  re- 
duced to  one  beap  of  ashes  the  pope  and  the  {Nrhices  who  supported 
him.  Nothing  equals  the  rage  of  this  phrenetic  man ,  who  was  not 
satisfied  witti  exhaling  his  fUry  in  horrid  declamations ,  but  who  was 
for  patting  all  in  practice.  He  raised  his  excesses  to  the  height  by 
inveighing  against  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  in  marrying  pubhcly  Ca- 
fiieiine  de  Bore ,  a  nun ,  whom  he  enticed ,  with  eight  others,  from 
their  convents.  He  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  this 
inflHDDus  proceeding  by  a  treatise  which  he  entitled  ^  Ibuunples  of 
the  Papistical  Doctrine  and  Theology,'  in  which  he  condemns  the 
praises  which  aU  the  saints  had  given  to  continence.  He  died  at 
length  quietly  enough ,  in  1546 ,  at  Isleben ,  his  country  place— 
God  reserving  the  terriUe  effects  of  his  vengeance  to  another  life.'' 

Cranmer,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  these  fanatic  religionists 
proclaim  as  an  example  of  ^^  divine  vengeance ;  ^'  but  Luther,  the 
true  parent  of  the  Reformation,  ^'  died  quietly  at  Isleben  :''  this 
must  have  puzzled  theur  mode  of  reasoning  ]  but  they  extricate  them- 
s^es  out  of  the  dilemma  by  the  usual  way.  Their  curses  are  never 
what  the  lawyers  call  ^^  lapsed  legacies.'' 

MANUSCRIPTS  AND  BOOKS. 

It  would  be  no  uninteresting  literary  speculation  to  describe  the 
(fiflkulties  which  some  of  our  most  favourite  works  encountered  in 
their  manuscript  state,  and  even  after  they  had  passed  through  the 
press.  Sterne ,  when  he  had  finished  his  first  and  second  volumes  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  offered  them  to  a  bookseller  at  York  for  fifty 
pounds  ^  but  w§s  reftised  :  he  came  to  town  with  his  MSS.  ^  and  he 
and  Robert  Dodsley  agreed  in  a  manner  of  which  neither  repented. 
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The  Rosciad ,  with  all  its  merit ,  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
dormant  state ,  till  Gharchill  and  his  publisher  became  impatient , 
and  almost  hopeless  of  success. — Bum's  Justice  was  disposed  of  by 
its  author ,  who  was  weary  of  soliciting  booksellers  to  purchase  the 
MS. ,  for  a  trifle ,  and  it  now  yields  an  annual  income.  Collins  burnt 
his  odes  before  the  door  of  his  publisher.  The  pubhcation  of 
Dr.  Blair's  Sermons  was  refused  by  Strahan ,  and  the  ^^  Essays 
on  the  Immutability  of  Truth ,''  by  Dr.  Beattie ,  could  find  no 
publisher,  and  was  printed  by  two  friends  of  the  author,  at  their 
Joint  expense. 

^'  The  sermon  in  Tristram  Shandy ''  (says  Sterne ,  in  his  preface 
to  his  Sermons)  ^*  was  printed  by  Itself  soine  years  ago ,  but  could 
find  neither  purchasers  nor  readers.''  When  it  was  inserted  in  his 
eccentric  work,  it  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  oc- 
casioned the  others  to  be  collected. 

Joseph  Warton  writes,  ^'  When  Gray  publi^ed  his  exquisite  Ode 
on  BtoQ  College ,  his  first  publication ,  litfie  notice  was  taken  of  it" 
The  Polyeucte  of  Corqeille ,  which  is  now  accounted  to  be  his  mas- 
ter-piece ,  when  he  read  it  to  the  literary  assembly  held  at  the  H6tel 
de  Rambouillet,  was  not  approved.  Voiture  came  the  next  day  and 
in  gentle  terms  acquainted  him  with  the  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  critics.  Such  ill  judges  were  then  the  most  fashionable  wits  of 
France. 

It  was  with  great  difllculty  that  Mrs.  CentKvre  could  get  her 
*'  Busy  Body"  performed.  Wilks  threw  down 'his  part  with  an  oath 
of  detestation — our  comic  authoress  fell  on  her  knees  and  wept. — 
Her  tears ,  and  not  her  wit ,  prevailed. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1738 ,  entitled  ^^  A  Letter  to 
the  Society  of  Booksellers ,  on  the  Method  of  forming  a  ti:ue  lodg- 
ment of  the  Manuscripts  of  Authors  ,'^  contains  some  curious  literary 
intelligence ,  and  is  as  follows  :  * 

''  We  have  known  books ,"  says  our  writer,  "  that  in  the  MS. 
have  been  damned ,  as  welt  as  others  which  seem  to  be  so ,  since , 
after  their  appearance  in  the  world ,  they  have  often  lain  by  neg- 
lected. Witness  the  ^  Paradise  Lost'  of  the  fomous  Milton ,  and  the 
Optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  last ,  'tis  said ,  had  no  character 
or  credit  here  till  noticed  in  France.  ^  The  Historical  Connection  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ,'  by  Shuckford ,  is  also  reported  to 
have  been  seldom  inquired  after  for  about  a. twelvemonth's  time; 
however,  it  made  a  shift ,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  to 
creep  up  to  a  second  edition',  and  afterwards  even  to  a  third.'  And , 
which  is  another  remarkable  instance ,  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux's  '  Connection'  is  well  known  (o  have  been  bandied  about 
from  hand  to  hand  among  several ,  at  least  five  or  six ,  of  the  most 
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emineiit  booksellers ,  during  the  space  of  at  least  two  years ,  to  no 
puipose ,  none  of  them  undertaking  to  print  that  exceUenl  work.  It 
lay  in  obscurity,  till  Archdeacon  Echard,  the  author's  friend,  strong- 
ly recommended  it  to  Tonson.  It  was  purchased ,  and  the  publica-  i 
tion  was  very  successftil.  Robinson  Crusoe's  manuscript  also  ran  ' 
through  the  whole  trade ,  nor  would  any  one  print  it ,  though  the 
writer,  De  Foe ,  was  in  good  repute  as  an  author.  One  bookseller  at 
last,  not  remarkable  for  his  discernment,  but  for  his  speculative 
turn ,  engaged  in  this  publication.  This  bookseller  got  above  a 
thousand  guineas  by  it ;  and  the  booksellers  are  accumulating  money 
every  hour  by  editions  of  this  work  in  all  shapes.  The  undertaker  of 
the  translation  of  Hapin ,  after  ^  very  considerable  part  of  the  work 
had  been  published,  was  not  a  little  dubious  of  its  success ,  and  was 
strongly  inclined  to  drop  the  design.  It  proved  at  last  to.  be  a  most 
profitable  literary  adventure.'*  It  is,  perhaps,  useftil  to  record,  that 
while  the  fine  compositions  of  genius  and  the  elaborate  labours  of 
erudition  are  doomed  to  encounter  these  obstacles  to  fame,  and  never 
are  but  slightiy  remunerated,  works  of  another  description  are  re- 
warded in  the  most  princely  manner;  at  the  recent  sale  of  a  book- 
seller, the  copyright  of  ^'  Vyse's  Spelling-book"  was  sold  at  the 
enormous  price  of  2,200/.  \  with  an  annuity  of  50  guineas  to  the 

THE  TURKISH  SPY. 

Whatever  may  I)e  the  defects  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,"  the  author 
has  shown  one  uncommon  merit ,  by  having  opened  a  new  spe- 
cies of  composition ,  which  has  been  pursued  by  other  writers  with 
inferior  success ,  if  we  except  the  charming  "  Persian  Letters  "  of 
Montesquieu.  The  "  Turkish  Spy"  is  a  book  which  has  delighted 
our  chiUlhood ,  and  to  which  we  can  still  recur  with  pleasure.  But 
ils  ingenious  author  is  unknown  to  three  parts  of  his  admirers. 

In  Boswell's  ^^  Life  of  Johnson"  is  this  dialogue  concerning  the 
writer  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy."  ''  B.— Pray,  Sir,  is  '  Turkish  Spy '  a 
genuine  book?  J. — ^No,  Sir,  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  '  Life ,'  says,  that 

her  father  wrote  the  two  first  volumes  ,•  and  in  another  book 

'  Dunton's  Life  and  Errours,'  we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by 
one  Sauk,  at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midge- 
ley." 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mrs.  Manley  advances  that  her 
felher  was  the  author  •,  but  this  lady  was  never  nice  in  detailing  facts. 
Bunion,  indeed,  gives  some  of)servation  in  a  very  loose  manner.  He 
tells  us ,  p.  242 ,  that  it  is  probable ,  by  reasons  which  he  insinuates, 
thaw  one  Bradshaw^  a  hackney  author,  was  the  writer  of  the 
"  Turkish  Spy."  This  man  probably  was  engaged  by  Dr.  Midgeley 
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to  translate  the  volumes  as  they  appeared ,  at  the  rate  of  40^.  per 
sheet.  On  the  whole ,  all  this  proves ,  at  least ,  how  little  the  auClior 
was  known  while  the  y<4umes  were  publishing  and  that  he  is  as  little 
known  at  present  by  the  extract  ft'om  Boswell. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  Turkish  Spy  is  John  Paul  Marana^ 
an  Italian ;  so  that  the  Turkish  Spy  is  Just  as  real  a  parsonage  as 
Cid  Hamet^  from  whom  Cervantes  says  he  had  his  ^^  History  of 
Don  Quixote.''  Marana  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  political  conspi- 
racy ;  after  his  release  he  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  wrote  the 
*'. History  of  the  Plot ,  "  which  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  many  cu- 
rious particulars.  Marana  was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  of  the 
world.  He  had  long  wished  to  reside  at  Paris ;  in  that  emporium 
of  taste  and  luxury  his  talents  procured  him  patrons.  It  was  during 
his  residence  there  that  he  produced  his  ^^  Turkish  Spy.''  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance  he  gave  the  history  of  the  last  age.  He  dis- 
plays a  rich  memory,  and  a  lively  imagination  -,  but  critics  have 
said  that  he  touches  every  thing ,  and  penetrates  nothing.  His  first 
three  volumes  greatly  pleased  :  the  rest  are  inferior.  Plutarch ,  Se- 
neca ,  and  Pliny,  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  lived  in  philoso- 
phical mediocrity  ^  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  retired  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died  in  1693. 

^harpentier  gave  the  first  particulars  of  this  ingenious  man. 
^en  in  his  time  the  volumes  were  read  as  they  came  out ,  while  its 
author  remained  unknown.  Charpentier's  proof  of  the  author  is  in- 
disputable ;  for  he  preserved  the  following  curious  certificate ,  writ- 
ten in  Marana's  own  hand-writing. 

"  I ,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Marana,  author  of  a  manu- 
script Italian  volume,  entitled  '  LEsploratore  Turco^  tomo  terzo, 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Charperitier ,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  revise  the  said  manuscript ,  has  not  granted  me  his  certi- 
ficate for  printing  the  said  manuscript,  but  on  condition  to  rescind 
four  passages.  The  first  beginning,  etc.  By  this  I  promise  to  sup- 
press from  the  said  manuscript  the  places  above  marked ,  so  that 
there  shall  remain  no  vestige ;  since ,  without  agreeing  to  this ,  the 
,  said  certificate  would  not  have  been  granted  to  me  by  the  said 
Mr.  Charpentier ;  and  for  surety  of  the  above ,  which  I  acknowledge 
to  be  true ,  and  which  I  promise  punctually  to  execute ,  I  have  sign- 
ed the  present  writing.  Paris,  28th  September,  1686. 

' '  John  Paul  Marana.  " 

This  paper  serves  as  a  curious  instance  in  what  manner  the  cen- 
sors of  books  clipped  the  wings  of  genius  when  it  was  fpund  too 
daring  or  excursive. 

These  rescindings  of  the  Censor  appear  to  be  marked  by  Marana 
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in  the  printed  work.  We  find  more  than  once  chasms,  with  these 
words :  ^^  the  beginning  of  this  letter  is  wanting  in  the  Italian  tran- 
slatian;  the  original  paper  being  torn.'' 

No  one  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  observe  the  date  of  the  first 
editions  of  the  French  and  the  English  Turkish  Spies ,  which  wouM 
settle  the  disputed  origin.  It  aiq)Qars  by  the  document  before  us , 
to  have  been  ODginally  written  in  Italian ,  but  prof)ably  was  first 
published  in  French.  Does  the  English  Turkish  Spy  differ  from  the 
French  one? 

SPENSER ,  JONSON ,  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 

Thb  characters  of  these  three  great  masters  of  English  poetry  are 
sketched  by  Fuller,  in  bis  "  Worthies  of  England.''  It  is  a  literary 
morsel  that  must  not  be  passed  by.  The  criticisms  of  those  who  liv- 
ed in  or  near  the  times  when  authors  flourished  merit  our  obser- 
vation. They  sometimes  elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence ,  which  later 
opinions  do  not  always  give. 

He  observes  on  Spenser — "The  many  Chaucerisms  used  (for 
1  will  not  say  affected  by  him)  are  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be 
blemishes  y  known  by^e  learned  to  be  beauties,  to  his  book ; 
whieh ,  notwithstanding  ^  had  been  more  saleable  ,  if  more  con- 
formed to  our  modem  language,'' 

On  JoNSON . — ' '  His  parts  were  not  so  ready  to  run  qfthemsehes, 
as  able  to  answer  .the  spur  \  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  industry. 
—He  would  sit  silent  in  learned  company,  and  suck  in  ( besides 
wine)  their  several  humours  into  his  observation.  What  was  ore 
in  others,  he  was  able  to  refine  himself. 

'^  He  was  paramount  in  the  dramatic  part  of  poetry ,  and  taught 
*he  stage  an  exact  conformity  to  the  laws  of  comedians.  His  come- 
dies were  above  the  Folge  (which  are  only  tickled  with  downright 
obscenity),  and  took  not  so  well  at  the^r^t  stroke  as  at  the  ra- 
bound,  when  beheld  the  second  time ;  yea ,  they  wiU  endure  read- 
ing so' long  as  either  ingenuity  or  learning,  are  fashionable  in  our 
nation.  If  his  latter  be  not  so  spritefal  and  vigorous  as  his  first  pieces 
all  that  are  old  will,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  old  should ,  excuse 
him  therein." 

On  Shakspeare. — "  He  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the  truth 
<^thal  rule,  poeta  nonfit,  sed  nascitur;  one  is  not  made,  but 
toni  a  poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  J&ut  very  little ;  so  that  as 
Cornish  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  point- 
^  and  smoothed ,  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth ,  so  Na- 
^e  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him. 
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'^Many  were  the  wOrcombats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Joosor, 
which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  y^A  an  English 
man  of  war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was  builj  far  higher 
in  learning^  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakspeare, 
with  an  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
could  turn  with  all  tides ,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  inyention.*' 

Had  these  ^^  Wit-combats/'  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
which  Fuller  notices ,  been  chronicled  by  some  faithful  Boswell  of 
the  age ,  our  literary  history  would  have  received  an  interesting 
accession.  A  letter  has  been  published  by  Dr.  BerkenhoutltJatipg 
to  an  evening's  conversation  between  our  great  rival  bards ,  and 
AUeyn  the  actor.  Peele,  a  dramatic  poet ,  writes  to  his  friend  Mar- 
low,  another  poet.  The  Doctor  unfortunately  in  giving  this  copy  did 
not  recollect  his  authority.  ^c^ 

"  FRIEND  mArLOW  ,  3 "  ^  "''^  ^  ^^^ 

^'  I  never  longed  for  thy  companye  mipre  than  last  night :  we  were 
all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe ,  where  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  scruple  to 
af&nne  pleasantly  to  thy  friend  Will  ,  thaUie  had  stolen  his  speeche 
about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excelleucye  in  Hamlet  his  Tragedye, 
fh)m  conversations  manyfold  which  had  passed  between  them ,  and 
opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  this  subject.  Shakspeare  did 
not  take  this  talk  in  good  sorte  -,  but  Jonson  put  anend  to  the  strife, 
by  wittylie  remarking^ — this  affaire  needeth  no  contention :  you 
stole  it  from  Ned  ,  no  dqubt ,  do  not  marvel  ^  have  you  not  seen  him 
act  times  out  of  number? '' 

This  letter  is  one  of  those  ingenious  fbrgeries  which  the  lafc 
George  Steevens  practised  on  the  literary  antiquary  ;  they  were  not 
always  of  this  innocent  cast.  The  present  has  been  frequently  quoted 
as  an  original  document.  I  have  preserved  it  as  an  example  of  lite- 
rary Forgeries,  and  the  danger  which  literary  historians  incur  by 
such  nefarious  practices. 

BEN  JONSON,  FELTHAM,  AND  RANDOLPH. 

Ben  Jonson  ,  like  most  celebrated  wits,  was  very  unfortunate ia 
concUiatiog  the  afTections  ef  his  brother  ivriters.  He  certainly  pos- 
sessed a  great  share  of  arrogance,  and  was  desirous  of  ruling  the 
realms  of  Parnassus  with  a  despotic  sceptre.  That  he  wias  not  always 
successful  in  his  theatrical  compositions  is  evident  from  his  abusing, 
in  their  title-page,  the  actors  and  the  public.  In  this  he  has  been 
imitated  by  Fielding.  I  have  collected  the  following  three  satiric 
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odes,  wrUlen  when  the  reception  of  his  ''  New  Inn ,  or  The  Lie/n 
Bean ,"  warmly  exasperated  the  irritable  disposition  of  our  poet. 

He  printed  the  title  in  the  following  manner  : 

''  New  Inn ,  or  The  Ught  Hearty  a  Comedy  never  acted ,  but 
most  negMgenUy  played  by  some ,  the  King's  servants ;  and  mere 
squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others,  the  King's  subjects 
1629.  Now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers ,  his  Majesty's  servant! 
and  subjects ,  to  be  judged ,  1631 ." 

At  the  end  of  this  play  he  published  flie  foUowing  Ode ,  in  which 
he  threatens  to  quit  the  stage  for  ever  5  and  turn  at  once  a  Horace 
an  AnacreoQ,  and  a  Pindar.  ' 

"  The  just  indignation  the  author  took  at  the  vulgar  censure  of 
his  play,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  himself : 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage. 
And  the  more  loathsome  age; 
"Where  pride  and  impudence  ( in  fasliion  knit) 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit 
bditing  and  arraigmng  ererj  day 
Something  they  call  a  play. 
Let  their  fastidions,  Taine 
Commission  of  braine 
Rnn  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn; 

They  were  not  made  for  thee,— less  tfaon  for  them. 
Say  that  thoa  ponr*st  them  wheat. 
And  they  wiU  acorns  eat ; 
*Twere  simple  fnry,  still,  fliyseirto  wast* 

On  snch  as  have  no  taste ! 
To  offer  them  a  snrfeit  of  pare  bread^ 
Whose  appetites  are  dead ! 
I?o ,  give  them  graines  their  fill, 
Bnsks,  draff,  to  drink  and  swill. 
If  they  loTe  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine , 
Envy  them  not  their  palate  with  the  swine. 

If  o  donbt  some  mouldy  tale 
Like  PsRicxBS  ',  and  stale 
As  the  shriere's  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fish. 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  fordi,  and  rak*t  into  the  common-tub , 
Blay  keep  up  the  play-club : 
There  sweepings  do  as  well 
As  the  best  order*d  meale. 
For  who  the  relish  of  these  goests  wiUfit, 
Needs  set  them  but  the  almes-basket  of  wit. 

And  much  good  do*t  you  then , 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts,  and  safe  in  your  stage  clothes , 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oathes, 

•  This  play,  Langbaine  says ,  is  written  by  Sbalspearc. 
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The  stagers,  and  tbc  slage-wrighu  to©  (your  paeri). 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  Uieir  foul  comic  »ock$ , 
Wrought  upon  twenty  block* : 
Which,  if  they're  torn,  and  tnrn'd,  and  palchM  enough. 
The  gamesters  share  your  guilt,  and  you  their  stuff. 

J^ave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Alcseick  lute. 
Or  thine  own  Horace  ,  or  Auacreott*s  lyre ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire; 
And,  tho*  thy  nerves  be  shrunk,  and  blood  be  cold^ 
Ere  years  have  made  thee  old. 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout,  to  tfieir  defeat ; 
As  curious  fools,  and  euTious  of  thy  strain  , 
May ,  blushing ,  swear  no  palsy's  in  thy  brain  ' . 

But  when  Uiey  hear  thee  sing 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 
His  aeal  to  God ,  and ,  his  just  awe  o'er  men 

They  may  blood-shaken  then, 
F«el  such  a  flesh-quake  to  possess  their  powers , 
As  they  shall  cry  like  ours , 
In  sound  of  peace,  or  wars, 
no  harp  ere  hit  the  stars, 
In  tuning  forth  the  acUof  his  sweet  reign. 
And  raising  Charles  his  chariot  'hove  his  wain. 

This  Magisterial  Ode,  as  Langbaine  calls  it,  was  answered  by 
Owen  Fehham,  author  of  the  admirable  ''  Resolves,"  who  has 
written  with  great  satiric  acerbity  the  retort  corteous.  His  character 
of  this  poet  should  be  attended  to  :— 

AN  ANSWER  TO  TBB    ODE,    COME  I.BAVB   IHB   LOATHED   STAGE,  etC. 

Come  leave  this  sawcy  way 
Of  baiting  those  that  pay 
Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  declining  wit : 

'Tis  known  it  is  not  fit 
That  a  sUle  poet ,  just  contempt  once  thrown , 
Should  cry  up  thus  is  own. 
I  wonder  by  what  dower, 
Or  patent ,  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rape  a  judgment.  Lct*l  suffice^ 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'adbeen  granted  wise. 

*Tis  known  you  can  do  well. 

And  that  you  do  cxcell 
As  a  translator ;  but  when  things  require 

A  genius,  and  fif'e, 
Not  kindled  heretofere  by  other  pains , 

As  of^  y*are  wanted  brains 

'  He  Lad  the  palsy  at  ibal  time. 


at  ibal  ti 

\ 
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A«d«rt  to  strike  tiMwUte, 

At  joo  liare  lereU'd  rif  bt : 
Tet  if  men  roach  not  things  apocryphil, 
Tott  beUow ,  rave » and  spatter  rooad  your  gall. 

Jag,  Pierce ,  Peek,  Fly  \  and  all 

Tonr  jests  so  noaiinal. 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain , 

As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
Thro' all  th'nnlikely  plot,  and  do  disease 

As  deep  as  Piuclbs. 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  chamber-maid 
Discourse  so  weighM  *  ,  as  might  hai«  serVd  of  eld 
For  •choolsy  when  they  of  lore  and  raloar  told. 

Why  rage,  then  ?  when  the  show 
Sbonld  jadgmeat  be,  end  know-' 
ledge,  there  aee  plush  who  scorn  to  dmdge 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poets  looser  lines,  but  wits , 
And  all  their  perqqisiti ; 
A  giA  as  rich  u  high 
Is  noble  poese: 
Tet,  tho*  in  sport  it  be  l»r  Khigs  to  play, 
*ris  sMzt  mechanicks*  wheo  k  woriu  lop  pay. 

AlcsBus  Inte  had  none , 
Nor  loose  Anacreon 
E*or  taught  so  bold  asseming  of  the  bays 

When  they  deserved  no  praise. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 
Is  new  to  yoar*s  ilooe : 
And  prospers  not :  for  know , 
Fame  is  asooy ,  as  yon 
Can  be  disdainfbl;  and  who  dares  to  prore 
A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  sooro, — not  love. 

Leare  then  this  hnmoor  rain , 
And  this  more  bnflu>rons  strain. 
Where  self-conceit ,  and  choler  of  the  blood , 

Eclipse  what  else  is  good : 
Then,  if  you  please  those  raptures  hi^  to  touch , 
Wh«reof  you  boast  so  mnch : 
And  but  forbear  yoor  crown 
Till  the  world  poto  it  on  : 
No  doubt,  from  all  you  may  amasement  draw , 
Since  brarar  theme  no  Phedms  ever  saw. 

To  console  dejected  Ben  Tor  this  Just  reprimand ,  Randolph,  one 

'  The  names  of  seyeral  of  Jooion*!  Dramatis  PertonaB. 
*  New  Inn,  Act  iii«  Scene  S«— Act  It.  Scene  4. 

'  litis  break  was  purposely  designed  by  the  poet>  to  expose  that  singular 
«w  in  Ben's  third  stanza. 
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of  the  adopted  poetical  sons  of  Jonson,  addressed  Mm  with  all  that 
wannth  of  grateM  affection  which  a  man  of  genius  shoold  hate 
felt  on  the  occasion. 

AS  AirSWlR  TO  Mm.  BUT  JOHSOX*!  ODI,  T0PBR8UADB  BXM  KOT  TO  lAA-TB  THK  STAGE. 

I. 

Ban,  do  not  leave  tfas  tUge 
Cente  'tb  a  loatfaiome  age  ; 
For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold , 

When  they  shall  hear  it  told 
Thej  frighted  thee  :  Stand  high,  as  is  thy  cause ; 
Their  hiss  is  thy  applanse : 
More  just  were  thy  disdain , 
Had  they  approied  thy  rein  r 
So  dion  for  them»  and  thtj  for  thee  were  bom ; 
They  to  incense,  and  them  as  mnch  to  scorn. 

II. 

Wilt  thoa  engross  thy  store 
Of  wheat,  and  ponr  no  moray 
Because  their  bacon- brains  had  soch  a  taste 

As  more  delight  in  mast : 
Ifo!  set  them  forth  a  board  of  dainties,  fall 
As  thy  best  muse  can  coll; 
Whibt  they  the  while  do  pine 
And  thirst,  midst  all  their  wioo. 
What  greater  {dagne  can  bell  itself  devise , 
Than  to  be  willing  thus  to  tantalize  ? 

III. 

Thou  canst  not  find  them  stuff. 
That  wUl  be  bad  enough 
To  please  their  pallates  :  let  *em  them  refuse , 

For  some  pyo-comer  muse; 
She  is  too  fair  an  hostess ,  'twere  a  sin 
For  them  to  like  thine  Inn  : 
*Twas  made  to  entertain 
Guests  of  a  nobler  strain ; 
Tet  9  if  they  will  have  any  of  the  store, 
Give  them  some  scraps,  and  send  them  from  thy  dore. 

IV. 

And  let  those  things  in  plush 
Till  they  be  taught  to  blush. 
Like  what  they  will ,  and  more  contented  be 
With  what  Broom  '  swept  from  thee. 
«      I  know  thy  worth ,  and  that  thy  lofty  strains 
Write  not  to  doaths,  but  brains : 

'  His  man ,  Aichard  Broome ,  wrote  with  success  several  comedies.  He  bad 
been  the  amanuensis  or  attendant  of  Jonson.  The  epigram  made  against  Pope 
for  tiie  assistance  W.  Broome  gave  him  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
this  pun.  Johnson  has  inserted  it  in  <•  Broome's  Life." 
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But  tby  great  splaen  4oth  rite  , 

'Cause  moles  will  here  no  eyes  : 
TbUonly  in  my  Ben  Ifanhy  find, 
H«'s  angry  theyll  Boc  Me  him  that  are  blind. 


Why  shoa'd  the  scene  be  mate 
Cause  thou  canst  tonch  the  lute 
And  string  thy  Horace?  Let  each  Mase  of  nine 

Claim  thee,  and  say,  th*  art  mine. 
*Twere  fond  >  to  let  all  other  flames  expire , 
To  sit  by  Pindar's  fire  : 
For  by  so  strange  neglect 
I  should  myself  suspect 
Thy  palsie »  were  as  well  thy  brain's  disease , 
If  they  coold  shake  thy  mose  which  way  they  please. 

VI. 

Andtho*  thon  well  canst  sing 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 
And  on  ihm  wings  of  verse  his  chariot  bear 

To  heaven ,  and  fix  it  there; 
Tet  let  thy  muse  as  well  some  raptures  rai:>c 
To  please  him,  as  to  praise. 
I  woidd  not  have  thee  chuse 
Only  a  treble  mose; 
But  have  this  envious,  ignorant  age  to  know  , 
Thon  that  canst  abg  so  high,  canst  reach  as  low. 

AMOSTO  AND  TASSO.^ 

It  surprises  one  (o  find  among  the  literary  Italians  the  merife  of 
Arioslo  most  keenly  diq;)uted  :  slaves  to  classical  authority ,  they 
bend  down  to  the  majestic  regularity  of  Tasso.  Yet  the  father  of 
Tiasso,  before  his  son  had  rivalled  the  romantic  Arioslo,  describes 
in  a  letter  the  effect  of  Ihe  '*  Oriando  "  on  the  people  :—''  There 
is  no  man  of  learning ,  no  mechanic ,  no  lad ,  no  girl ,  no  old  man 
who  are  satisfied  to  read  the  *  Orlando  Furioso  once.  This  poem 
senres  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who  fotigued  on  his  journey 
deceives  his  lassitude  by  chanting  some  octaves  of  this  poem.  You 
may  hear  them  sing  these  stanzas  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields 
every  day."  One  would  have  expected  that  Ariosto  would  have  been 
the  favourite  of  the  people ,  and  Tasso  of  the  critics.  But  in  Venice 
the  gondoliers ,  and  others,  smg  passages  which  are  generally  taken 
from  Tasso,  and  rarely  from  Ariosto.  A  diCTerent  fate ,  I  imagined, 
would  have  attended  the  poet  who  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  **  The  Dwine.''  I  have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  of 
letters ,  that  this  circumstance  arose  from  the  relation  which  Tasso's 


'  He  had  the  palsy  at  that  time. 
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poem  bears  (o  Turkish  affairs ;  as  mafty  of  the  common  people  bate 
passed  into  Turkey,  either  by  chanee  or  by  war.  Besid^  the  long 
antipathy  existing  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  gave  addi- 
tional force  to  the  patriotic  poetry  of  Tasso.  We  cannot  boast  of  any 
similar  poems.  Thus  it  was  that  the  peoigle  of  Greece  and  Ionia 
sang  the  poems  of  Homer. 

The  Academia  delta  Crusoa  gaye  a  pufdic  preference  to  Arfosto. 
This  irritated  certain  critics ,  and  none  more  than  Ghapelain ,  who 
could  taste  the  regularity  of  Tasso ,  but  not  feel  the  "  braye  dis- 
order "  of  Ariosto.  He  could  not  approve  of  those  writers, 

**  Who  snatch  a  grtoe  beyond  the  reach  of  artv** 

"  I  thank  you ,"  he  writes ,  for  the  sonnet  Which  your  indigna- 
tion dictated ,  at  the  Academy's  preference  of  Ariosto  to  Tasso.  This 
judgment  is  overthrown  by  the  confessions  of  many  of  the  Cms- 
canii,  my  associates.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  its  discus- 
sion -,  but  it  was  passion  and  not  equity  that  prompted  that  decision. 
We  confess ,  that ,  as  to  what  concerns  invention  ahd  purity  of  lan-^ 
guage ,  Ariosto  has  eminently  the  advantage  over  Tasso ;  but  ma- 
jesty, pomp,  numbers ,  and  a  style  truly  sublime,  united  to  regu- 
larity of  design,  rai^e  the  latter  so  much  above  the  other  that  na 
comparison  can  fairly  exist." 

The  decision  of  Chapelain  is  not  unjust ;  though  I  did  not  know 
that  Ariosto's  language  was  purer  than  Tasso's. 

Dr.  Ck)cchi ,  the  great  Italian  critic ,  compared  ^^  Ariosto's  poem 
lo  the  richer  kind  of  hariequin's  habit ,  made  up  of  pteees  of  the 
very  best  silk ,  and  of  the  liveliest  colours.  The  parts  of  it  are,  many 
of  them,  more  beautifid  than  in  Tasso*s  poem,  tmt  the  wtioie 
in  Tasso  is  without  comparison  more  of  a  piece  and  better 
made."  The  critic  was  extricating  himself  as  s^My  as  he  coaM 
out  of  this  critical  dilemma  ^  for  the  diq[)utes  were  then  so  violent , 
that  I  think  one  of  the  disputants  took  to  Im  bed,  and  was  said  to 
have  died  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  an  Italian  to  give  the  name  of  Apr3>  \ojirio$^ 
to  ,  because  it  is  the  season  oi flowers  ^  and  that  of  September  lo 
Tasso ,  which  is  that  olfndts.  Tiraboschi  Jutdiciously  observes  that 
no  comparison  ought  to  be  made  between  these  freat  rivals.  It  is 
comparing  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  '  with  '^Virgil's  j£neid^ " 
they  are  quite  different  things.  In  his  charact^v  of  the  twopoeis, 
he  distinguishes  between  a  romantic  poem  and  a  regular  epic.  Their 
designs  required  distinct  perfections.  But  an  English  reader  is  not 
enabled  by  the  wretched  versions  of  Hoole  to  echo  the  verse  of  La 
Fontaine, ''  Je  cheris  FArioste  el  J'estime  Le  Tasse." 

Boileau ,  some  lime  before  his  death ,  was  asked  by  a  critic  If  he 
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had  repented  of  liis  celebrated  decision  coneerniBg  the  nerits  of 
Tasso, ivhom  some  Italians  had  compared  with  those  of  Virgil? 
Boileau  had  hurled  his  bolts  at  these  yiolators  of  classical  mai}esty. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language ,  but 
lOBe  e^)reflBionain  his  answer  may  induce  ns  to  ttiink  that  he  was 
not. 

^^  I  have  so  little  changed  my  opinion,  that  on  a  reperusal  lately 
of  Tasso,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  more  amply  explmned  myself 
00  Ibis  sub(iect  in  some  of  my  reflexions  on  ^  Longinus.'  I  should 
hate  begun  by  acknowledging  that  Tasso  had  a  sublime  genius ,  of 
great  compass,  with  happy  dispositions  for  the  higher  poetry.  But 
what  I  came  to  the  use  he  made  of  his  talente ,  I  should  have  shown 
that  judicious  discernment  rarely  prevailed  in  his  works.  That  in  the 
greater  portion  of  his  narrations  he  attached  himself  to  the  agree- 
able oftener  than  to  the  just.  That  his  descriptions  are  almost  always 
overcharged  with  supeffluous  ornaments.  That  in  painting  the 
strongest  passions ,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  agitations  they  excite , 
frequently  he  degenerates  into  witticisms ,  which  abruptly  destroy 
the  pathetic.  That  he  abounds  with  images  of  too  florid  a  kind  ^ 
affected  turns  -,  conceits  and  frivolous  thoughts ;  which ,  for  from 
fceiog  adapted  to  his  Jerusalem ,  couki  hardly  be  supportable  in  his 
'  Aminta.'  So  that  all  this ,  opposed  to  the  gravity,  the  sobriety,  the 
mi^iesty  of  Virgil ,  what  is  it  but  tinsel  compered  with  gokl? '' 

The  merits  of  Tasso  seem  here  precisely  discnminaied ;  apd  this 
cnficism  must  be  valuable  to  the  lovers  of  poetry.  The  errors  of 
Tasso  were  national. 

In  Venice  Che  gondoliers  know  by  hewi  long  passages  from  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  peculiar  melody.  GoMoni , 
in  his  life,  notices  the  gondolier  returning  with  him  to  the  city  : 
-'  He  turned  the  prow  of  the  gondola  towards  the  city,  singing  all 
the  way  the  twenty-sixth  stanza  of  the  sixteenth  canto  of  the  Jem-* 
salem  delivered.''  The  late  Mr.  Barry  once  chanted  to  me  a  passage 
^Tasso  in  the  manner  of  the  Gondoliers  *,  an  anonymous  gentleman 
has  greatly  obliged  me  with  his  account  of  Che  recitation  of  these 
potts  by  the  gondc^iers  of  Venice. 

There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing  the  strophes. 
We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau ,  to  whose  songs  it 
is  printed*,  it  has  properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a  sort 
of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo  and  the  canto  flgurato ;  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  former  by  recitativical  declamation ,  and  to  the  lat- 
Wr  by  passages  and  course,  by  which  one  syllabbe  is  detained  and 
^mbeOished. 

I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight  :  one  singer  placed  himself 
tonvards,  and  the  other  aH ,  and  thus  proceeded  to  St.  Giorgio. 
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One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his  strophe  the  other  took 
up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song  alternately-  Throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  inyariably  returned,  but  according  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaUer 
stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and 
indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe ,  as  the  object 
of  the  poem  altered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  thj^ir  sounds  were  hoarse  and  screaming : 
they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilised  men ,  to  make 
the  excellency  of  their  singing  consist  in  the  force  of  their  voice : 
one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his 
luQgs ,  and  so  far  from  receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up 
as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the  gondola ),  I  found  myself  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation. 

My  companion,  to  w^om  I  communicated  this  circumstance, 
being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  countrymen,  as- 
sured me  that  this  singing  was  very  delighif\il  when  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the 
singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some 
hundred  paces.  They  now  began  to  sing  against  one  another ;  and 
I  kept  walking  up  and  down  between  them  both ,  so  as  always  la 
leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part  I  frequently  stood  still ,  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong  declamatory, 
and ,  as  it  were ,  shrieking  sound ,  met  the  ear  from  for,  and  called 
forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly  succeeding  transitions ,  which  ne- 
cessarily required  to  be  sung  in  a  lower  tone  seemed  like  plainfive 
strains  succeeding  the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other, 
who  listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former  left 
off  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes  ^  according  as 
the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals ,  the  lofty 
buildings ,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few 
gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ,  and  amidst  all  these  circum- 
stances it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  har- 
mony. 

It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying  at 
lenght  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting  for  his 
company  or  for  a  fare  ^  the  tiresomeness  of  which  situation  is  some- 
what alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetical  stories  he  has  in  me- 
mory. He  often  raises  his  voice  as  loud  as  he  can ,  which  extends 
itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the  tranquil  mirror ;  and,  as  all  is  still 
around ,  he  is  as  it  were  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot 
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pttKogeM ;  a  ^lent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  hitn ,  of  which 
thesplashing  of  thQ  oars  is  scarcely  to  be  heard* 

At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two  strangers ;  he  be- 
comes the  responsive  echo4o  the  former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be 
beard  as  he  bad  heard  the  other.  By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate 
verse  for  verse  ^  though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through, 
Ihey  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue ;  the  hearers ,  who  are 
passing  between  the  two ,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  distance ,  and  is 
then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils  its  design  in  the  senti- 
ment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive ,  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound  -,  and 
at  times  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to  refrain  flrom  tears.  My  companion, 
who  otherwise  was  not  a  very  delicately  organised  person ,  said  quite 
unexpectedly,  '*'  £  singolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce ,  e  m<4to 
piik  quando  la  cantano  meglio." 

I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Lido,  the  long  row  of  islands  that 
divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagoons ,  particularly  the  women  of 
the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocca  and  Palestrina ,  sing  in  like 
manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similar  tunes. 

They  have  the  custom ,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing  out  at 
sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  vociferate  these  songs, 
and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  violence ,  till  each  of  them  can 
distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own  husband  at  a  distance. 

How  much  more  delightful  and  more  appropriate  does  this  song 
show  itself  here ,  than  the  call  of  a  solitary  person  uttered  far  and 
wide ,  till  another  equally  disposed  shall  hear  and  answer  him !  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  vehement  and  hearty  longing,  which  yet  is  every 
moment  nearer  to  the  happiness  of  satisfaction. 

Lord  Byron  has  told  us  that  with  the  independence  of  Venice  the 
song  of  the  gondolier  has  died  away — 

**  In  Venice  Tasso't  echoes  are  no  more.*' 

If  this  be  not  more  poetical  than  true,  it  must  have  occurred  at 
a  moment  when  their  last  political  change  may  have  occasioned  this 
silence  on  the  waters.  My  servant  Tita,  who  was  formerly  the 
servant  of  his  lordship^  and  whose  name  has  been  immortalised  in 
the  "Italy"  of  Mr.  Rogers,  was  himself  a  gondolier.  He  assures  me 
that  every  night  on  the  river  the  chant  may  be  heard.  Many  who 
cannot  even  read  have  acquired  the  whole  of  Tasso,  and  some 
chant  the  stanzas  of  Ariosto.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  challenge^  and 
he  who  cannot  take  up  the  subject  by  continuing  it  is  held  as 
vanquished ,  and  which  occasions  him  no  slight  vexation.  In  the 
note  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  this  article  is  quoted  by  mistake  as 
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written  by  me  ^  though  I  had  mentioiied  it  as  the  contrftotlOD  of  a 
stranger.  We  find ,  in  this  note  of  Lord  Byron's  works ,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Tasso ;  the  original ,  and  another  called  the  ^^  Canta 
alia  Barcariola, ''  a  spurious  Tasso  in  the  Venetian  dialect :  ttus 
latter,  howeter,  is  rarely  used.  In  the  same  note ,  a  printer's  error 
has  f>een  perpetuated  through  all  the  editions  -,  the  name  of  Beury  y 
the  painter,  has  been  printed  Berry. 

BAYLE. 

Few  philosophers  were  more  deserting  of  the  title  than  Bayle. 
His  last  hour  exhibits  the  Socraiic  intrepidity  with  whldi  he  en- 
countered the  formidable  approach  of  death.  I  have  seen  the  original 
letter  of  the  bookseller  Leers,  where  he  describes  the  death  of  our 
philosopher.  ^^On  the  evening  preceding  his  decease,  \smo% 
studied  all  day,  he  gave  my  corrector  some  copy  of  his  '  Answer  to 
Jacquelot,'  and  told  him  that  he  was  very  ill.  At  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing his  laundress  entered  his  chamber;  he  asked  her,  with  a  dying 
voice ,  if  his  fire  was  kindled?  and  a  few  moments  aAer  he  died." 
His  disease  was  an  hereditary  consumption,  and  his  decline  vdsoA 
have  been  gradual  \  speaking  had  become  with  him  a  great  pain ,  but 
he  laboured  with  the  same  tranquiUity  of  nund  to  his  last  hour; 
and ,  with  Bayle ,  it  was  death  alone  which  could  interrupt  tbe 
printer. 

The  irritability  of  genius  is  forcibly  characterised  by  this  cut^um- 
stance  in  his  literary  life.  When  a  close  friendship  had  united  him 
to  Jurieu,  he  lavished  on  him  the  most  flattering  eulogiums :  he  is 
the  hero  of  his  ^^  Republic  of  Letters.''  Enmity  succeeded  to  friend- 
ship -,  Jurieu  is  then  continually  quoted  in  his  '^  Critical  Dictionary,'' 
whenever  an  occasion  offers  to  give  instances  of  gross  Uimders, 
palpable  contradictions,  and  inclusive  arguments.  These  inconsistent 
opinions  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  similar  conduct  of  a  Saint!  St 
Jerome  praised  Ruflnus  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  while 
his  friend ;  but  when  the  same  Ruflnus  joined  his  adversary  OrigBn* 
he  called  him  one  of  the  most  ignorant! 

As  a  logician  Bayle  had  no  superior ;  the  hesX  logician  will ,  how- 
ever, frequently  deceive  himself.  Bayle  made  long  and  close  argu- 
ments to  show  that  La  Motte  le  Yayer  never  could  have  beeat 
preceptor  to  the  king ;  but  all  his  reasonings  are  overturned  by  vk 
fact  being  given  in  the  "  History  of  the  Academy,"  by  P61isson. 

Basnage  said  of  Bayle ,  that  he  read  much  by  his  fingers-  He 
meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it*,  and  that  be 
bad  the  art  of  always  falling  upon  that  which  was  most  essential  and 
curious  in  the  book  he  examined. 
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TIktb  are  betty  hours  in  which  ^e  mind  of  a  man  of  letters  i» 
unkiiiged*,  when  the  intellectual  faculties  lose  all  their  elasticity, 
and  when  nothing  but  the  simplest  actions  are  adapted  to  their  en- 
feebled slate.  At  such  hours  it  is  recorded  of  the  Jewish  Socrates , 
Moies  Menddsohn ,  that  he  would  stand  at  his  window,  and  count 
the  tiles  of  his  neighbour's  house.  An  anonymous  writer  has  told  of 
Bayle,  ttiat  he  would  Arequentty  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak,  and 
hasten  to  places  where  mountebanks  resorted  *,  and  that  this  was  one 
offals  chief  amusements.  He  is  surprised  that  so  great  a  philosopher 
should  delight  in  so  trifling  an  object.  This  objection  is  not  injuri- 
008  to  the  character  of  Bayle  ^  it  only  proves  that  the  writer  himself 
was  no  philosopher. 

The  ^^  Monthly  Reyiewer,''  in  noticing  this  article ,  has  continued 
the  speculation  by  giving  two  interesting  anecdotes.  '^  The  obsenra* 
tion  concerning  ^  heavy  hours,'  and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
inleUectual  fiiculties  of  men  of  letters,  when  the  mind  is  Migued 
and  Um  attention  blunted  by  incessant  labour,  reminds  us  of  what 
is  related  by  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  late  sagacious 
nagistrate  Skr  John  Fielding-,  who,  when  fotigued  with  attending 
lo  complicated  cases  ^  and  perplexed  with  discordant  dq)ositions , 
used  to  retire  to  a  Utile  closet  in  a  remote  add  tranquil  part  of  the 
house,  to  rest  his  mental  powers  and  sharpen  perception.  He  UM 
a  great  physician,  now  living,  who  complained  of  the  distance  of 
places ,  as  caused  by  the  great  extension  of  London ,  that  ^  he  ( the 
physician)  would  not  have  been  able  to  visit  many  patients  fc>  any 
purpose,  if  they  had  resided  nearer  to  each  other ;  as  he  could  have 
had  DO  time  either  to  think  or  to  rest  his  mind.' " 

Our  excellent  logician  was  little  accustomed  to  a  mixed  loeiely; 
his  life  was  passed  in  study.  He  had  such  an  inlhntine  sim|[^oity  in 
his  nature,  that  he  would  spesA  on  anatomical  sui^eclg  before  the 
ladies  witti  as  much  freedom  as  before  surgeons.  When  they  inclined 
Jheir  eyes  to  the  ground ,  and  while  some  even  blushed ,  he  would 
ftien  inquire  if  what  he  spoke  was  indecent  ^  and ,  when  told  so  ,  he 
smiled  and  stopped.  His  habits  of  life  were,  however,  extremely 
pare  ^  he  probably  left  himself  little  leisure  '^to/all  intotemptation.'* 

Bayle  knew  nothing  of  geometry,  and,  as  Le  Clerc  informs  us^ 
acknowledged  that  he  could  never  comprehend  the  demonstration 
ofttie  first  problem  in  Euclid.  Le  Qerc,  however,  was  a  rival  to 
Bayle  5  with  greater  industry  and  more  accurate  learning,  but  with 
>ery  inferior  powers  of  reasoning  and  philosophy.  Both  of  these 
great  scholars,  like  our  Locke,  were  destitute  of  fine  taste  and 
poetical  discernment. 

When  Fagon ,  an  eminent  physician ,  was  consulted  on  the  illness 
of  our  student ,  he  only  prescribed  a  particular  regimen,  without 
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the  use  of  medicine.  He  closed  his  congultation  by  a  comptiMnC 
remarkable  for  its  felicity.  '^  I  ardently  wish  one  could  s|)are  this 
great  man  all  this  constraint,  and  that  it  were  possible  to  And  a 
remedy  as  singular  as  the  merit  of  him  for  whom  it  is  asked/' 

Voltaire  has  said  that  Bayle  confessed  he  would  not  have  made 
his  Dictionary  exceed  a  folio  volume ,  had  he  written  only  for 
himself,  and  not  for  the  booksellers.  This  Dictionary,  with  all  its 
human  faults ,  is  a  stupendous  work,  which  must  last  with  literature 
itself.  In  my  fourth  volume  I  have  taken  an  enlarged  view  otBkYii 
and  his  Dictionary.  "^ 

t     CERVANTES.  -     >  -; 

M.  Du  BoULAY  accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to  Spain, 
when  Cervantes  was  yet  living.  *'*'  He  told  me  /'  Segrais  informs  us, 
^*  that  the  ambassador  one  day  complimented  Cervantes  on  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  Don  Quixote ;  and  that  Cervantes 
whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inquisition ,  I  shouM 
have  made  my  book  much  more  entertaining."* 

Cervantes,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto ,  was  wounded  and  endaved.  . 
He  has  given  his  own  history  in  Don  Quixote.  He  was  knovm  at  the 
"court  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not  receive  those  favours  which  might 
*  have  been  expected  *,  he  was  neglected.  His  first  volume  is  the  finest  f 
and  his  design  was  to  have  finished  there  ^  but  he  could  not  resisi 
the  importunities  of  his  fdends ,  who  engaged  him  to  make  a  second, 
which  has  not  the  same  force,  although  it  has  many  splendid 


We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes,  and  other  writers, 
through  the  tribunal  of  religion  and  dulness.  One  Aonius  Palearius 
wassensiMe  of  this ;  and  said,  '*'  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  poniard 
aimed  at  the  throat  of  literature."  The  image  is  striking,  and  the 
pbaervation  just;  but  the  ingenious  observer  was  in  consequence 
soon  led  to  the  stake ! 

MAGLIABECCHI. 

Anthony  Magliabecchi  ,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty ,  was 
celebrated  for  his  great  knowledge  of  books.  He  has  been  called 
the  Helluo ,  or  the  Glutton  of  Literature ,  as  Peter  Comestor  receiv- 
ed his  nick-name  from  his  amazing  voracity  for  food  he  could  never 
digest;  which  appeared  when  having  fallen  sick  of  so  much  (Use 
learning,  he  threw  it  all  up  in  his  "  5ea  of' Histories ,''  which  prov- 
ed to  be  the  history  of  all  things ,  and  a  bad  history  of  every  thing. 
Magliabecchi's  character  is  singular  ^  for  though  his  life  was  wholly 
passed  in  libraiics ,  being  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  be  never 
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\prite  hin^f.  There  is  a  medal  which  represenis  him  sitting,  with, 
a  book  in  one  hand ,  and  with  a  great  number  of  bool^s  scattered  on 
the  ground.  The  candid  inscription  signifies,  that ''  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  become  learned  to  have  readmuch,  if  we  read  without  reflection.'' 
This  is  the  only  remains  we  have  of  his  own  composition  that  can 
be  of  service  to  posterity.  A  simple  truth ,  which  may  however  be 
inscribed  in  the  study  of  every  man  of  letters. 

His  habits  of  life  were  uniform.  Ever  among  his  books,  he 
troubled  himself  with  no  other  concern  whatever;  and  the  only 
interest  he  appeared  to  take  for  any  living  thing  was  his  spiders. 
While  sitting  among  his  literary  piles,  he  affected  great  sympathy 
for  these  weavers  of  webs ,  and  perhaps  in  contempt  of  those  whose 
curiosity  appeared  impertinent,  he  frequently  cried  out,  ^^to  take 
care  not  to  hurt  Ms  spiders!''  Although  he  lost  no  time  in  writing 
himself,  he  gave  considerable  assistance  to  authors  who  consulted 
him.  He  was  himself  an  universal  index  to  all  authors ;  the  late 
literary  antiquary  Isaac  Reed  resembled  him.  He  had  one  book, 
among  many  others ,  dedicated  to  him ,  and  this  dedication  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  titles  of  works  which  he  had  at  different  times  ' 
dedicated  to  him ,  with  aU  the  eulogiums  addressed*  to  him  in  prose 
and  terse.  When  he  died ,  he  left  his  vast  collection  of  books  for  the 
public  use;  they  now  compose  the  public  librai^y  of  Florence. 

Heyman ,  a  celebrated  Butch  professor,  visited  this  erudite  libra- 
rian, who  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of  Rorence.  He  found 
him  amongst  his  books,  of  which  the  number  ws^  prodigious.  Two 
or  three  rooms  in  the  first  story  were  crowded  with  them ,  not  only 
along  their  sides',  but  pUed  in  heaps  on  the  floor;  so  that  it  was 
difiAcult  to  sit ,  and  more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was  contrived , 
indeed ,  so  that  by  walking  sideways  you  might  extricate  yourself 
from  one  room  to  another.  This  was  not  all ;  the  passage  below 
stairs  was  ftiU  of  books ,  and  the  staircase  flrom  the  U^  to  the  bottom 
was  lined  with  them.  When  you  reached  the  second  story,  you  saw 
with  astonishment  three  rooms ,  similar  to  those  below,  equally  so 
crowded,  that  twd  good  beds  in  these  chambers  were  also  crammed 
with  books. 

This  apparent  confiision  did'not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
lh)m  inunediately  finding  the  books  he  wanted.  He  knew  them  aU 
so  well,  that  even  to  the  least  of  them  it  was  sufficient  to  see  its 
ontside ,  to  say  what  it  was ;  he  knew  his  flock  ,  as  shepherds  are 
said ,  by  their  faces ;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day  and  night ,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  any.  He  ate  on  his  books ,  he  slept  on  his  books, 
and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as  possible.  During  his  whole  life  he 
only  went  twice  from  Horence ;  once  to  see  Fiesoli ,  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  distant ,  and  once  ten  miles  further  by  order  of 
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the  Gr^uid  Duke.  Nothing  could  be  moro  sbnple  ttiao  lits  mode  of 
life  *,  a  few  eggs ,  a  little  bread ,  and  some  water,  were  bis  ordinary 
food.  A  drawer  of  his  desk  being  open,  Mr.  Heyman  saw  tbere 
several  eggs ,  and  some  money  which  Magliabechi  had  plaeed  ttiere 
for  his  daily  use.  But  as  this  drawer  was  generally  open ,  it  fire- 
qneatly  hai^ened  that  the  senrants  of  bis  Mends ,  or  strangers  who 
came  to  see  him ,  pilfered  same  of  these  things ;  the  money  or 
the  eggs. 

His  dress  was  as  cynical  as  his  repasts.  A  black  doubtel,  whiidi 
descended  to  his  knees;  large  and  long  breeches ;  an  old  patched 
Mack  cloak ;  an  amorphous  hat,  very  much  worn ,  and  the  edges 
ragged ;  a  large  neckcloth  of  course  cloth ,  begrimed  with  snuff  ^  a 
dirty  shirt,  which  he  always  wore  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  which 
the  broken  elbows  of  his  doublet  did  not  conceal ;  and ,  to  finish  this 
inventory,  a  pair  of  ruffles  which  did  not  belong  to  the  shirt  Sach 
was  the  brilliant  dress  of  our  learned  Florentine ;  and  in  such  M 
he  appear  in  the  public  streets ,  as  well  as  in  his  own  house.  Let 
me  not  forget  another  circumstance ;  to  warm  his  hands,  he  gene- 
raUy  had  a  stove  with  fire  festened  to  his  arms,  so  that  his  dolhes 
were  generally  singed  and  burnt,  and  his  hands  scorched.  He  had 
nothing  otherwise  remarkable  about  him.  To  literary  men  be  was 
extremely  afibble,  and  a  cynic  only  to  the  eye^  anecdotes  almost 
incredible  are  related  of  his  memory.  It  is  somewhat  uncommon 
ttial  as  he  was  so  fond  of  literary ybo^j^  he  did  not  occasionally 
dress  some  dishes  of  his  own  invention ,  or  at  least  some  sandwiches 
to  his  own  relish.  He  indeed  should  have  written  GuRiosmBS  of 
LiTBRATURB.  He  vfas  a  living  Gydopffidia ,  though  a  dark  lanlem. 

Of  such  reading  men ,  Uobbes  entertained  a  very  contemptihle , 
if  not  a  rash  opinion.  His  own  reading  was  inconsiderable ,  and  he 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  spent  as  much  time  in  reading  as  other 
men  of  learning ,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they.  He 
put  little  value  on  a  large  library,  for  he  considered  all  books  lo 
be  merely  extracts  and  copies,  for  that  most  authors  were  Uk% 
sheep ,  never  deviating  from  the  beaten  path.  History  he  treated 
lightly,  and  thought  there  were  more  lies  than  truths  in  it.  But  let  us 
recolleet  after  aU  this ,  that  Hobbes  was  a  mere  metai^ysician , 
idolising  his  own  vain  and  empty  hypotheses.  It  is  true  enough 
that  weak  heads  carrying  in  them  too  much  reading  may  be 
staggered.  Le  Qerc  observes  of  two  learned  men ,  De  Marcily  and 
fiarthhis,  that  they  would  have  composed  more  useftil  works 
had  they  read  less  numerous  authors ,  and  digested  the  better 
writers. 
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ABRIDGERS. 

Abridgers  are  a  kind  of  literary  men  to  whom  the  indolence 
of  modern  readers,  and  indeed  the  multiplicity  of  authors,  give 
employment. 

It  would  be  difflcuR  ,  observe  the  learned  Benedictines ,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Literary  History  of  France ,  to  relate  all  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  ignorance  introduced,  and  the  causes  which 
produced  that  ignorance.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  place  in  this 
number  the  mode  of  reducing,  by  way  of  abridgment,  what  the 
ancients  had  written  in  bulky  volumes.  Examples  of  this  practice 
may  be  observed  in  preceding  centuries ,  but  in  the  fifth  century  it 
began  to  be  in  general  use.  As  the  number  of  students  and  readers 
diminished,  authors  neglected  literature,  and  were  disgusted  with 
composition ;  for  to  write  is  seldom  done ,  but  when  the  writer 
entertains  the  hope  of  finding  readers.  Instead  of  original  authors, 
there  suddenly  arose  numbers  of  Abridgers.  These  men ,  amidst 
the  prevailing  disgust  for  literature ,  imagined  they  should  gratify 
the  public  by  introducing  a  mode  of  reading  works  in  a  few  hours, 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  done  in  many  months ;  and,  observing 
that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  ancients  lay  buried  in  dust,  without 
any  one  condescending  to  examine  them ,  necessity  inspired  them 
with  an  invention  that  might  bring  those  works  and  themselves  into 
public  notice ,  by  the  care  they  took  of  renovating  them.  This  they 
imaginedtoeffectby  forming  abridgments  of  these  ponderous  tomes. 

All  these  Abridgers ,  however,  did  not  follow  the  same  mode. 
Some  contented  themselves  with  making  a  mere  abridgment  of 
their  authors ,  by  employing  their  own  expressions,  or  by  inconsi- 
deraUe  alterations.  Others  formed  abridgments  in  drawing  them 
from  various  authors ,  biit  from  whose  works  they  only  took  what 
appeared  to  them  most  worthy  of  observation,  and  embellished 
them  in  thier  own  style.  Others  again ,  having  before  them  several 
authors  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject ,  took  passages  from  each , 
united  them ,  and  thus  combined  a  new  work  \  they  executed  their 
design  by  digesting  in  common-places ,  and  under  various  titles , 
the  most  valuable  parts  they  could  collect,  from  the  best  authors 
they  read.  To  these  last  ingenious  scholars  we  owe  the  rescue  of 
many  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity.  They  fortunately  preserved 
the  best  maxims ,  characters ,  descriptions ,  and  curious  matters 
which  they  had  found  interesting  in  their  studies. 

Some  learned  men  have  censured  these  Abridgers  as  the  cause 
of  our  having  lost  so  many  excellent  entire  worlLs  of  the  ancients  ^ 
for  posterity  becoming  less  studious  was  satisfied  with  these  extracts, 
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and  neglected  to  preserve  (he  originals ,  whose  volaminous  size  was 
less  attractive.  Others ,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  these  Abridgers 
have  not  been  so  prejudicial  to  literature ;  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  care ,  which  snatched  many  a  perishable  fragment 
from  that  shipwreck  of  letters  which  the  barbarians  occasioned ,  we 
should  perhaps  have  had  no  works  of  the  ancients  remaining. 
Many  voluminous  works  have  been  greatly  improved  by  their 
Abridgers.  The  vast  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius  was  soon  forgotten 
and  finally  perished ,  after  the  excellent  epitome  of  it  by  Justin  , 
who  winnowed  the  abundant  chaff  from  the  grain. 

Bayle  gives  very  excellent  advice  to  an  Abridger  when  he  shows 
thatXiphilin ,  in  his  ''  Abridgment  of  Dion  /'  takes  no  notice  of  a 
circumstance  very  material  for  entering  into  the  character  of  Domi- 
tian  : — the  recalling  the  empress  Domitia  after  having  turned  her 
away  for  her  intrigues  with  a  player,  fiy  omitting  this  fact  in  the 
abridgment,  and  which  is  discovered  through  Suetonius ,  Xiphilin 
has  evinced ,  he  says ,  a  deficient  judgment ;  for  Domitian^s  ill 
quaTities  are  much  better  exposed ,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
mean-spirited  enough  to  restore  to  the  dignity  of  empress  the 
prostitute  of  a  player. 

Abridgers ,  Compilers ,  and  Translators ,  are  now  slightly  re- 
garded ;  yet  to  form  their  works  with  skill  requires  an  exertion  of 
judgment,  and  frequently  of  taste,  of  which  their  contemners 
appear  to  have  no  due  conception.  Such  literary  labours  it  is 
thought  the  learned  will  not  be  found  to  want;  and  the  unlearned 
cannot  discern  their  value.  But  to  such  Abridgers  as  Monsieur  Lc 
Grand ,  in  his  ^^Tales  of  the  Minstrels , ''  and  Mr.  Ellis ,  in  his 
"  English  Metrical  Romances,"  we  owe  much ;  and  such  writers 
must  bring  to  their  (ask  a  congeniality  of  genius ,  and  even  more 
taste  than  their  originals  possessed.  I  must  compare  such  to  fine 
etchers  after  great  masters : — very  few  give  the  feeling  touches  in 
the  right  place. 

It  is  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  quote  the  Scriptures  on 
subjects  of  modem  literature;  but  on  the  present  topic  the  elegant 
writer  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  has  delivered,  in  a  kind  of 
preface  t6  that  history,  very  pleasing  and  usefhl  instructions  to  an 
Abridger.  I  shall  transcribe  the  passages,  being  concise,  from  Book 
ii.  Chap.  ii.  v.  23 ,  that  the  reader  may  have  it  at  hand. — 

"  All  these  things ,  I  say,  being  declared  by  Jason  of  Cyrene ,  in 
Ji^e  boohs,  we  will  assay  to  abridge  in  one  volume.  We  will  be 
careful  that  they  that  will  read  may  have  delight,  and  that  they 
that  are  desirous  to  commit  to  memory  might  have  ease,  and  that 
aU  into  whose  hands  it  comes  might  have  profit,'''  How  concise  and 
Horalian !  He  then  describes  his  literary  labours  with  no  insensi- 
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bitty :— ''  To  ub  that  hate  takoi  upon  in  tlus  paieftil  labour  of 
abridging,  it  was  not  easy,  but  a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.'' 
—And  ttie  writer  employs  an  elegant  illustration :  ^^  Eyen  as  it  is  no 
ease  ODto  him  that  prepareth  a  banquet ,  and  seeketh  the  benefit  of 
olbers;  yet  for  the  pleasuring  of  many,  we  will  undertake  gladly 
tbis  gratt  pain;  leaving  to  the  author  the  exact  handling  of  every 
particular,  and  labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  an  Abridgment.'' 
He  now  embdlishes  his  critical  account  with  a  sublime  metaphor 
to  distinguish  the  original  fh»n  the  copier  :-<-^^  For  as  the  master 
boilderof  a  new  house  must  care  for  the  whole  building ;  but  he 
M  imdertaketh  lo  set  it  out ,  and  point  it ,  must  seek  out  fit  things 
for  the  adorning  thereof;  even  so  I  think  it  is  with  us.  To  stand 
^^i^e^ferypoint^diiA  go  oifer  things  at  Zor^e^andto  h^curious 
in  particulars ,  belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  ihe  story ;  but  to 
use  brevify^,  and  avoid  much  kwouring  of  the  work ,  is  to  be 
granted  to  him  that  will  make  an  Abridgment. ", 

Quintilian  has  not  a  passage  more  etegantly  composed ,  nor  more 
Jodlcioasly  conceiTed.  '^  - 

/ 
j       PROFESSORS  OF  PLAGIARISM  AND  OBSCURITY. 

Among  the  most  singular  characters  in  literature  may  be  ranked 
tb06e  who  do  not  blush  to  profess  publicly  its  most  dishonourable 
pnietices.  The  first  vender  of  printed  sermofis  imitating  manuscript, 
was,  I  think ,  Dr.  Truster.  He  to  whon^the  following  anecdotes 
relale  had  superior  ingenuity.  Like  the  famous  orator  Henley,  he 
formed  a  school  of  his  own.  The  present  lecturer  c^nly  taught  not 
tomucote  the  best  authors ,  but  to  steal  from  them ! 

Richesonrce ,  a  miserable  declaimer,  called  himself  ^^  Moderator 
of  the  Academy  of  Philosophical  Orators."  He  taught  how  a  person 
<iestitate  of  literary  talents  might  become  eminent  for  literature  -, 
ind  published  the  principles  of  his  art  under  the  titte  of''  The  Mask 
of  Orators  \  or  the  manner  of  disguising  all  kinds  of  composition  ^ 
briefe,  sermons,  panegyrics ,  Mineral  orations,  dedications,  speeches, 
tetters ,  passages '  ete.  I  wiU  give  a  notion  of  the  work.— 

The  author  very  truly  observes ,  that  all  who  apply  themselv^  to 
potite  literature  do  not  always  find  fh)m  their  own  fiinds  a  sufiicient 
supi^y  to  ensure  success.  For  such  he  labours ;  and  teaches  to  ga- 
ther, in  the  gardens  of  others ,  those  fruits  of  which  their  own  ste- 
rile grounds  are  destitute  \  but  so  artfully  to  gather,  that  the  public 
<^  not  pmieive  thehr  depredations.  He  dignifies  this  fine  art  by 
*e  title  of  Plagiahisbi  ,  and  thus  explains  it  :— 

''  The  Plagianism  of  orators  is  the  art ,  or  an  ingenious  and  easyj 
inode ,  which  some  adroitly  employ,  to  change ,  or  disguise ,  all 
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sorts  of  speeches  of  their  own  composiUon ,  or  of  that  of  other  Mh 
thors,  for  their  pleasure,  or  their  utility ;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  even  for  the  author  himself  to  recognise  his  own 
work ,  his  own  genius,  and  his  own  style ,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole 
be  disguised/' 

Our  professor  proceeds  to  reveal  the  manner  of  managing  &e 
whole  economy  of  the  piece  which  is  to  be  copied  or  disgiused; 
and  which  consists  in  giving  a  new  order  to  the  parts ,  changing 
the  phrases ,  the  words ,  etc.  An  orator,  for  instance ,  having  said 
that  a  plenipotentiary  should  possess  three  qualities, — probity,  ca- 
pacity, and  courage;  the  plagiarist,  on  the  contrary,  may  employ 
courage ,  capacity ,  and  probity.  This  is  only  for  a  general  rule, 
for  it  is  too  simple  to  practice  frequently.  To  render  the  partperiiecl 
we  must  make  it  more  complex,  by  changing  the  whole  of  the 
expressions.  The  plagiarist  in  place  of  courage  will  pai force, 
constancy,  or  ^vigour.  For  probity  he  may  say  religion ,  virtue  y 
or  sincerity.  Instead  of  capacity,  he  may  substitute  erudition , 
ability,  or  science.  Or  he  may  disguise  the  whole  by  saying,  thai 
the  plenipotentiary  should  be  firm ,  virtuous ,  and  able. 

The  rest  of  this  uncommon  work  is  composed  of  passages  extract- 
ed from  celebrated  writers ,  which  are  turned  into  the  new  manner 
of  the  plagiarist ;  their  beauties ,  however,  are  never  improved  b; 
their  dress.  Several  celebrated  writers  when  young ,  particularly  the 
famous  Flechier,  who  addressed  verses  to  him ,  frequented  the  lec- 
tures of  this  professor !    , 

Richesource  became  so  zealous  in  this  course  of  literature ,  (hat 
he  published  a  volume ,  entitled :  ^^  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Spcali- 
ing ;  or  a  Method  of  composing  all  sorts  of  Letters ,  and  holding  a 
polite  Conversation."'  He  concludes  his  preface  by  advertising  his 
readers ,  that  authors  who  may  be  in  want  of  essays ,  sermons  ^  let- 
ters of  all  kinds ,  written  pleadings  and  verses ,  may  be  accommo- 
dated on  application  to  him. 

Our  professor  was  extremely  fond  of  copious  title-pages ,  which  1 
suppose  to  be  very  attractive  to  certain  readers;  for  it  is  a  custom 
which  the  Richesources  of  the  day  fail  not  to  employ.  Are  there  per- 
sons who  value  boohs  by  the  length  of  their  titles ,  as  formerly  the 
ablity  of  a  physician  was  Judged  by  the  size  of  his  wig? 

To  this  article  may  be  added  an  account  of  another  singular 
school ,  were  the  professor  taught  obscurity  in  literary  compo- 
sition ! 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  unintelligible  are  very  inlelli' 
gent.  Quintilian  has  justly  observed ,  that  the  obscurity  of  a  writer 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  his  incapacity.  However,  as  there  is 
•hardly  a  defect  which  does  not  find  partisans ,  the  same  author  in- 
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faniis  US  oCa  Rhetorieian,  who  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  obscurity^ 
that  be  always  exhorted  his  scholars  to  preserve  it ;  and  made  them 
correct ,  as  blemishes ,  those  passages  of  their  works  which  appeared 
to  him  fbo  iDtelligible.  QuintUian  adds,  that  the  greatest  panegyric 
they  could  give  to  a  composition  in  that  school  was  to  declare  .  '^  I 
oDderstaiid  nothhag  of  this  piece.''  Lycq[)hron  possessed  this  taste , 
and  he  protested  that  he  would  hang  himself  if  he  found  a  person 
who  should  understand  his  poem ,  called  the  ^^  Prophecy  of  Cassan- 
dra/' He  succeeded  so  well ,  that  this  piece  has  been  the  stumUing- 
block  of  all  the  grammarians ,  scholiasts ,  and  commentators ;  and 
remaiDS  inexplicable  to  the  present  day.  Such  works  Charpentler 
admirably  compares  to  those  subterraneous  places,  where  the  air  is 
so  thick  and  suffocating  that  it  extinguishes  all  torches.  A  most  so- 
phistical dilemma ,  on  the  subject  of  obscurity  y  was  made  by  Tho- 
mas Anglus ,  or  While  ^  an  English  Catholic  priest,  the  fHend  of  Sir 
Keoelni  IMgby.  This  learned  man  frequently  wandered  in  the  mazes 
of  metaphysical  subtilties ;  and  became  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
\A&  readers.  When  accused  of  this  obscurity,  he  replied ,  '^  Either 
the  learned  understand  me ,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  understand  me, 
and  find  me  in  an  error,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  refute  me  ^  if  they  do 
not  understand  me ,  it  is  very  unreasonable  for  them  to  exclaim 
against  my  doctrines.'' 

This  is  saying  all  that  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest  in  favour  of 
obscurity  !  Many,  however,  will  agree  with  an  observation  made  by 
Gravina  on  the  over-reflnement  of  modem  composition ,  that  '^  we 
do  not  think  we  have  attained  genius ,  till  others  must  possess  as 
much  themselves  to  understand  us.'^  Fontenelle,  in  France,  fol- 
lowed by  Marivaux ,  Thomas ,  and  others,  Orst  introduced  that  sub- 
tilised manner  of  writing,  which  tastes  more  natural  and  simple 
r^ect^  one  source  of  such  bitter  complahits  of  obscurity. 

LITERARY  DUTCH. 

Pi^B  BouHOURS  seriously  asks  if  a  Gorman  can  be  a  bel  esprit  ? 
This  concise  query  was  answered  by  Kramer,  in  a  ponderous  volume 
which  bears  for  title ,  Vindicias  nondnis  Germanici,  This  mode 
of  refutation  does  not  prove  that  the  question  was  then  so  ridiculous 
as  it  was  considered.  The  Germans  of  the  present  day,  although 
greatly  superior  to  their  ancestors ,  there  are  who  opine  that  Ihey 
are  still  distant  from  that  acme  of  taste  ,  which  characterises  the 
finished  compositions  of  the  French  and  the  English  authors.  Na- 
tiofis  di^ay  genius  before  they  form  taste. 

It  was  the  mode  with  English  and  French  writers  to  dishonour 
the  Germans  with  the  epithets  of  heavy,  dull ,  and  phlegmatic  com- 
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pilars ,  without  laste ,  spirit ,  or  genius ;  genuine  descendants  ofttie 
ancient  BceoUans. 

Crifsoque  sub  acre  nati. 

Many  fenciM  and  many  philosophical  perfomnanoes  hate  laielf 
shown  that  this  censure  has  now  become  utmost ;  and  much  more 
forcibly  answer  the  sarcastic  question  of  Bouliours  than  the  thicit 
quarto  of  Kramer. 
Churchill  fin^y  says  of  genius  that  it  te  independent  of  situatioo . 

*  And  may  bereaftcr  even  in  HoLiAir d  rise/ 

Yondel ,  wh(Mn ,  as  Marchand  observes,  the  Dutch  regard  as  their 
.£schylus ,  Sophocles ,  and  Euripides ,  had  a  strange  defective  taste ; 
the  poet  himself  knew  none  of  these  originals  ,  but  he  wrote  on 
some  patriotic  suf^ect,  the  sure  way  to  obtain  popularity  :  the  great- 
er part  of  his  tragedies  is  drawn  firom  the  Scriptures ,  all  badly 
chosen  and  unhappily  executed.  In  his  DeU\ferance  of  the  Chi- 
dren  of  Israel,  one  of  his  principal  chiiracters  is  the  Divinity!  In 
his  Jerusalem  Destroyed  we  are  disgusted  with  a  tedious  oration 
by  tlie  angel  Gabriel ,  who  proves  theologically,  and  his  proo6  ex- 
tend through  nine  closely  pruited  pages  in  quarto,  that  this  destruc- 
tion had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets  :  and  in  the  Lucifer  of  tbe 
same  author,  the  subject  is  grossly  scandalised  by  this  haughty  spirit 
becoming  stupidly  in  love  with  Eve,  and  it  is  for  her  he  causes  Ibe 
rebellion  of  the  evil  angels ,  and  the  fatt  of  our  first  parents.  Poor 
Yondel  kept  a  hosier's  shop ,  which  he  left  to  the  care  of  his  wife . 
while  he  indulged  his  poetical  genius.  His  stocking^shop  failed,  and 
his  poems  produced  him  more  chagrin  than  glory  \  for  in  Holland . 
even  a  patriotic  poet,  if  a  bankrupt ,  would ,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
counted by  his  fellow-citiietts  as  a  madman.  Yondel  had  no  oflier 
master  but  his  genius,  which,  with  his  uncongenial  situation,  oc- 
casioned all  his  errors. 

Another  Dutch  poet  is  even  less  tolerable.  Having  written  a  long 
rtiapsody  concerning  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  he  concludes  it  by  a 
ridiculous  parallel  between  the  deatti  of  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  love ,  and  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  says  : — 

Cm  fconcluderem  ran  onsen  begrypt , 
Dees  Historie  rooraliserende , 
Is  in  den  verstande  wel  acoorderende , 
Bj  ibr  Paifio  ran  Christm  gebenedyt. 

And  upon  this ,  after  having  turned  Pyramus  into  the  Son  of  God , 
and  Thisbe  into  the  Oiristtan  soul,  he  proceeds  with  a  number  of 
comparisons ;  the  latter  always  more  impertinent  than  the  fonaer. 
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Ibeyefeitis  welltoown  ibal  ttie  aclors  ob  the Duteh  theatre  are 
generally  tradesmen ,  who  quit  ttieir  aprons  at  the  hour  of  public 
representataon.  This  was  the  tact  when  I  was  in  HoHand  more  than 
forty  years  age.  Their  eaoiadieB  are  offaasiYe  by  the  grossness  of 
(heir  buffooneries.  One  of  their  eonio  incidento  was  a  miHer  ap- 
pearing in  distress  for  want  of  wind  to  turn  his  null ;  he  had  recourse 
to  the  novel  scheme  of  placing  his  back  against  it,  aqd  by  certain 
iffiitative  sounds  be^nd  the  soeiies ,  the  mill  is  soon  set  a-going. 
It  is  hard  to  rival  such  a  depravity  of  taste. 

I  saw  two  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  one  v^as  Gys* 
bert  Van  Amstel ,  by  Vondel  ^  that  is  Gysbrecht  of  Amsterdam ,  a 
warrior,  who  in  the  civil  wars  preserved  this  city  by  his  heroism. 
It  is  a  patriotic  historical  play,  and  never  finis  to  crowd  the  theab^ 
towards  Christmas ,  when  it  is  uSuaUy  perfiormed  successively.  One 
of  the  acts  concludes  with  the  scene  of  a  convent ;  the  sound  of 
warlike instrunaenls  is  heard;  tbeabbQy  is  stormed;  the  nuns  and 
lathers  are  slaughtered;  with  the  aod  of  ^blunderbuss  and  thunder,' 
every  Dutchman  i^ppears  sensible  of  the  pathos  of  the  poet,  fiut  it 
does  not  here  conclude.  Afler  this  terrible  slaughter,  the  conquerors 
aod  the  vanquished  remain  for  ten  minutes  on  the  stage ,  sitent  and 
motionless,  in  the  attitudes  in  which  the  groups  happened  to  fell ! 
aod  this  pantomimic  pathos  comoonds  loud  bursts  of  api^use. 

The  other  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Schubert ,  or  the  Fall  of  Uaman. 
In  the  triumphal  entry  the  Batavian  Mordecai  was  mounted  on  a 
geauine  Flanders  mare,  that,  fortunately,  quietly  receivied  her 
applause  with  a  lumpish  majesty  resembling  her  rider.  I  have  seen 
aa  £nglish  ass  once  intnxhieed  on  oar  stage  which  did  not  act 
with  this  decorum*  Our  late  actors  have  frequently  been  beasts  ;*--a 
Butch  taste! 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  best  Dutoh  poetry  which  we  have  had, 
yield  no  evidence  in  favour  of  ttie  national  poetical  taste.  TheDuteh 
poet  Katz  has  a  poem  on  the  ^^  Games  of  Children ,''  where  all  the 
gamesare  moralised;  I  suspect  Ihe  taste  of  the  poei  as  weH  as  his 
siit>ieel  IS  puerile.  When  a  natten  has  produced  no  works  above 
mediocrky,  with  ttem  a  certain  niedioenty  is  eiiceltence ,  and  their 
nasler-pieees ,  with  a  peopte  v4io  have  made  a  greater  progress  in 
i^efinement,  can  never  beacc^>ted  as  the  works  of  a  master. 

THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  MIND  NOT  SEIZABLE  BY 
CREDITORS. 

When  CrebiUon,  the  French  tragic  poet,  pubHshed  his  Cati- 
Mna,  it  was  atiewjted  witb  an  hono«r  te  literature,  which  though 
it  is  probaUy  forgotten,  fbr  it  was  only  registered,  i  Mnk ,  as 
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the  news  of  the  day,  it  becomes  one  zealous  in  the  cause  of  literature 
to  preserve.  I  give  the  circumstance ,  the  petition ,  and  the  diHsree. 

At  the  time  Catilina  was  given  to  the  public ,  the  creditors  of  4hc 
poet  had  the  crueRy  to  attach  ^be  produce  of  this  piece,  as  well 
at  the  bookseller's ,  who  had  printed  the  tragedy,  as  at  the  theatre 
where  it  was  performed.  The  poet ,  irritated  at  these  proceedings, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king ,  in  which  he  showed  '^that  it  was 
a  thing  yet  unknown,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  class  amongst 
seizable  effects  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  -,  that  if  such  a 
practice  was  permitted,  those  who  had  consecrated  their  vigib  to  ttie 
studies  of  literature ,  and  who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  render 
themselves ,  by  this  means,  usefhl  to  their  country,  would  see  them- 
selves placed  in  the  cruel  pvedicaroent  of  not  venturing  to  publish 
works ,  often  precious  and  interesting  to  the  state  -,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  require  for  the  flrst 
wants  of  life  those  aids  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
labours ;  and  that  it  never  has  been  suffered  in  France  to  seize  the 
fees  of  lawyers,  and  other  persons  of  liberal  professions.'' 

In  answer  to  this  petition ,  a  decree  immediately  issued  from  the 
King's  council ,  commanding  a  replevy  of  the  arrests  and  seizures 
of  which  the  petitioner  complained.  This  honourable  decree  was 
dated  21st  May,  1749,  and  bore  the  following  title  :  '<  Decree  of 
the  Council  of  his  Majesty,  in  favour  of  M.  Grefoillon ,  author  of 
the  tragedy  of  Catilina ,  which  declares  that  the  productions  of  the 
mind  are  not  amongst  seizable  effects." 

Louis  XV.  exhibits  the  noble  example  of  bestowing  a  mark  of 
con^deration  to  the  remains  of  a  man  of  letters.  This  King  not  only 
testified  his  esteem  of  Crebillon  by  having  his  works  printed  at  the 
Louvre  ,  but  also  by  consecrating  to  his  glory  a  tomb  of  marble. 

CRITICS. 

Writers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  original  composition 
have  their  other  productions  immedialely  decried ,  whatever  merit 
they  might  once  have  been  allowed  to  possess.  Yet  this  is  very  un- 
just; an  author  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  his  literary 
powers  may  perceive  at  length  where  he  can  more  securely  point 
them.  Experience  is  as  excellent  a  mistress  in  the  school  of  litera- 
ture as  in  the  school  of  t^pmpn  life.  Blackmore's  epics  are  insuffer- 
able ;  yet  neither  Addison  nor  Johnson  erred  when  they  considered 
his  philosophical  poem  as  a  valuable  composition.  An  indifferent 
poet  may  exert  the  art  of  criticism  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  if 
he  cannot  himself  produce  an  original  work ,  he  may  yet  be  of  great 
service  in  regulating  the  happier  genius  of  another.  This  obscrva- 
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\ifml  shall  illu^trale  by  the  characters  of  two  French  critics ;  the 
one  is  the  AhM  d'Aubignac ,  and  the  other  Glu4)elain. 

BoUeau  opens  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  a  precept  which  though  it  be 
coounoD  is  always  important-,  this  critical  poet  declares,  that  ^^  It 
is  ia  vain  a  daring  author  thinks  of  attaining  to  the  height  of  Par- 
nassus if  he  does  not  feel  the  secret  influence  of  heayen,  and  if  his 
natal  star  has  not  formed  him  to  be  a  poet/'  This  observation  he 
fOQDded  on  the  character  of  our  Abb^ ;  who  had  excdlently  written 
OD  the  economy  of  dramatic  composition.  His  Pratique  du  Thddtre 
gained  him  an  extensive  reputation.  When  he  produced  a 'tragedy, 
tbe  world  expected  a  finished  piece  ^  it  was  acted ,  and  reprobated. 
The  author,  however,  did  not  acutely  feel  its  bad  reception  \  he 
erery  where  boasted  that  he ,  of  all  the  dramatists ,  had  most  scru- 
pukmsly  observed  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  The  Prince  de  Guemen6, 
iamoDs  for  his  repartees ,  sarcastically  observed ,  ^'  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Abb^  d'Aubignac  for  having  so  closely  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle -,  but  I  cannot  pardon  the  precepts  of  Aristotle, 
tliat  occasioned  the  Abb6  d'Aubignac  to  write  so  wretched  a  tra- 
gedy." 

The  Pratique  du  Thidtre  is  not ,  however,  to  be  despised , 
beeaose  the  Tragedy  of  its  author  is  despicable. 

Ghapelain's  unfortunate  epic  has  rendered  him  notorious.  He 
had  gained ,  and  not  undeservedly,  great  reputation  for  his  critical 
powers.  After  a  retention  of  above  thirty  years,  his  Pucelle  appear- 
^*  He  immediately  became  the  butt  of  every  unfledged  wit,  and 
his  former  works  were  eternally  condemned  -,  insomuch  that  When 
Camusat  published ,  after  the  death  of  our  author,  a  litHe  volume 
of  extracts  from  his  manuscript  letters  ,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In  his  preface  he  seems 
afnud  that  the  very  name  of  Chapelain  will  be  sufficient  to  repel 
the  reader. 

Camusat  observes  of  Chapelain,  (hat  '^he  found  flatterers  who 
assured  him  his  Pucelle  ranked  above  the  jEneid;  and  this  Chape- 
lain but  feebly  denied.  However  this  may  be,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  the  bad  taste  which  reigns  throughout  this  poem  agree  with 
that  sound  and  lltact  criticism  with  which  he  decided  on  the  works 
of  others.  So  true  is  il,  that  genius  is  very  superior  to  a  justness  of 
mind  which  is  sufficient  to  judge  and  to  advise  others."  Chape- 
lain was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  critical  list  of  the  chief  Uving  authors 
and  men  of  letters  in  France ,  for  the  king.  It  is  extremely  impartial, 
^  perfonned  with  an  analytical  skill  of  their  literary  characters 
vtai(^  eottkl  not  have  been  surpassed  by  an  Aristotle  or  a  Boileau. 

The  talent  of  judging  may  exist  separately  from  the  power  qJ 
^^eciftibit.  An  amateur  may  not  be  an  artist,  though  an  artist 
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shouM  be  an  amaieur ;  and  it  b  for  this  reason  tbat  yoaiig  auOion 
are  not  to  contemn  the  precepts  of  such  critics  as  eyen  the  AbM 
d'Aubignac  and  Chapelain.  It  is  to  Walsh ,  a  miserdile  i«rsiiler, 
that  Pope  stands  indebted  for  the  hint  of  our  poetry  then  being  de- 
ficient in  correctness  and  polish ;  and  it  is  flrom  this  fortunate  Idiil 
that  Pope  derived  iiis  poetical  exodlence.  Dionysius  HdieamasaensiB 
has  composed  a  lifeless  history^  yet,  as  Gibbon  obsenres,  how  ad- 
mirably has  he  judged  the  masters ,  and  defined  the  rules  of  hMo- 
rieal  composition !  Grarioa ,  with  great  taste  and  spirit ,  has  writteD 
on  poetiV  and  poets ,  but  he  composed  tragedies  which  gite  hhn 
no  tifle  be  ritnked  among  ttiem. 

ANECDOTES  OF  AUTHORS  CENSURED. 

It  is  an  ingenious  observation  made  by  a  journalist  of  Tlrevou, 
on  perusing  a  criticism  not  ill-written ,  which  pretended  to  detect 
several  faults  in  the  compositions  of  Bruy^re ,  that  in  ancient  Rome 
the  great  men  who  triumphed  amidst  the  apphiuses  of  those  wtio 
celebrated  their  virUies ,  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  lidlen 
to  those  who  reproached  them  with  their  vices.  This  custom  la  not 
less  necessary  to  the  republic  of  leUers  ttisoi  it  was  formeriy  la  the 
repubUc  of  Rome.  Without  this  it  is  probable  that  authors  wouM 
be  intoxicated  with  success ,  and  would  then  relax  in  their  accus- 
tomed vigour;  and  the  multitude  who  took  them  for  models  would , 
for  want  of  Judgment ,  imitate  their  defects. 

Sterne  and  ChurchiU  were  continually  abusing  the  Reviewers , 
because  they  honestly  told  the  one  that  obscenity  was  not  wit ,  and 
obscurity  was  not  sense ;  and  the  otfanr  that  dissonance  in  poetiy 
did  not  excel  harmony,  and  that  his  rhymes  were  firequently  prose 
lines  of  ten  syllables  cut  into  verse.  They  applauded  their  happier 
efforts.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  so  little  discena- 
ment  exists,  among  common  writers  and  common  readers ,  thai  the 
obscenity  and  flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bald  verse  aid  prosaic 
poetry  of  Churchill ,  were  precisely  the  portion  whfch  they  selected 
for  imitation.  The  blemishes  of  great  men  are  not  the  less  blemishes, 
but  they  are ,  unfortunately,  the  easiest  parte  for  imHAion. 

Yet  criticism  may  be  too  rigorous ,  and  gedtus  too  sensible  lo  Ms 
flBdrest  attacks.  Racine  acknowledged  that  one  of  ihe  severe  criticisms 
he  received  had  occasioned  him  more  vexAtion  tiian  the  greatest 
api^auses  had  afforded  him  pleasure.  Sir  Mm  Maraham ,  havlBg 
(mblished  the  first  part  of  his  '^  Chronology,"  suflferal  so  much 
chagrin  at  the  encUess  controvernes  which  it  raised-^^-aad  wmt  of 
Ins  critics  went  so  far  as  to  afflm  it  was  designed  to  be  ^Btrianntal 
to  rcvolalionr-thal  he  burned  Itie  second  part ,  which  was  ready  for 
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8iQ  pnoii.  Pope  was  cf)6eryed  to  writlie  wUh  anguisfa  in  lite  chair 
QD  hearing  mentioned  the  letter  of  Gibber,  with  other  temporary 
allapks;  and  it  is  said  of  Montesquieu,  thathewassomuchaflTected 
bf  the  criticiioiS)  true  and  fUse,  which  he  daily  experienced,  thai 
tbey  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.  Ritson's  extreme  irritability 
closed  in  lunacy,  while  ignorant  Reyiewers ,  in  the  shapes  of  assas- 
aiiis ,  were  haunting  his  death-bed.  In  the  prefiice  to  his  ^'  Metrical 
Koiunces,''  he  says — ^^  bought  to  an  end  in  ill  health  and  low 
9iril»— certain  to  be  insulted  by  a  base  and  prostitute  gang  of  lurk- 
iag  assassins  who  stab  in  the  dark ,  and  whose  poisoned  daggers  he 
has  already  experienced/'  Scott,  of  Amwell,  never  recovered  from 
a  ludicrous  critidflm ,  which  I  discovered  had  been  written  by  a 
physician  who  never  pretended  to  poetical  taste. 

PiBlisson  haa  recorded  a  literary  anecdote «  which  forcibly  shows 
Ihadanger  of  caustic  criticism.  A  young  man  flrom  a  remote  province 
cane  to  Paris  with  a  play,  which  he  considered  as  a  masterpiece. 
M.  L'Etoito  waa  more  than  just  in  his  merciless  criticism.  He  showed 
the  yottthftil  bard  a  thousand  glaring  defBcts  in  his  chef  d'couvre. 
The  hu^iUed  country  author  fmmt  his  tragedy,  returned  home , 
look  to  his  chamber,  and  died  of  vexation  and  grief.  Of  all  unfor- 
tanaie  men ,  one  of  the  unhappiest  is  a  middling  author  endowed 
with  tee  livdy  a  sensibiUiy  for  criticism.  Athensus^  in  his  tenth 
book,  has  giten  us  a  livdy  portrait  of  this  melancholy  being. 
Aaaxandrides  appeared  one  day  on  horseback  in  the  public  assembly 
at  Athens,  to  recite  a  dithyrambie  poem,  of  which  he  read  a  por- 
tiOB.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  stature,  and  wore  a  purpte  robe  edged 
with  golden  fringe.  But  his  complexion  was  satmnine  and  inelaiH 
eholy,  which  was  ttie  cause  ttial  he  never  spared  his  own  writings. 
Whenever  he  was  Tanqi^hed  by  a  rival ,  he  immediately  gave  his 
campoailions  to  the  druggisis  to  be  cut  into  pieces  to  wrap  ttieir 
articles  in ,  vrithout  ever  caring  to  revise  his  writings.  It  is  owhig 
to  this  tiiat  be  destroyed  a  number  of  pleasing  compositims ;  age 
iuereised  his  sourness ,  and  every  day  he  became  more  and  more 
teatiifiad  at  ttie  awards  of  his  auditors. .  Hence  tns  ^'Tereus,'' 
teoanse  it  foiled  lo  obtain  the  prize,  has  not  reached  us,  vi^ch , 
with  other  of  his  productions,  deserved  preservation ,  Ihoo^  tbey 
had  nlised  Qm  crown  awarded  by  the  public. 

Batteax  havhig  been  chosen  by  the  French  government  for  the 
compiktkwi  of  elementary  books  for  the  Military  School ,  is  said  to 
have  MX  their  unfi^ourable  reception  so  acutely,  ttial  he  became  a 
pwy  to  excessive  grief.  The  lamentaUe  death  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
was  occasioned  by  a  similar  chrcumslance.  Government  had  con- 
signed to  his  care  the  compUation  of  the  voyages  that  pass  under  his 
name :  how  he  succeeded  is  well  known.  He  felt  the  public  reception 
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80  sensibly,  that  he  preferred  Che  obtivion  of  death  to  the  Ddortifying 
recollections  of  life. 

On  this  interesting  subject  Fontendle ,  in  his  ^^  Eloge  on  New- 
ton," has  made  the  following  obsenration  : — '^  Newton  was  more 
desirous  of  remaining  unknown  than  of  haying  the  calm  of  life  dis- 
turbed by  those  literary"  storms  which  genius  and  science  attracl 
about  those  who  rise  to  eminence."  In  one  of  his  letters  we  learn 
that  his  '^Treatise  on  Optics"  being  ready  for  the  press,  several 
premature  objections  which  appeared  made  him  abandon  its  publi- 
cation. ^^  I  should  reproach  myself,"  he  said  '^  for  my  imprudence , 
if  I  were  to  lose  a  thing  so  real  as  my  ease  to  run  after  a  shadow/' 
But  this  shadow  he  did  not  miss  :  it  did  not  cost  him  the  ease  he  so 
much  loved ,  and  it  had  for  him  as  much  reality  as  ease  itself.  I 
r^ier  to  Bayle ,  in  his  curious  article  "  Uipponax ,"  note  f.  To  these 
instances  we  may  add  the  fate  of  the  Abb^  Cassagne ,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  not  destitute  of  talents.  He  was  intended  for  one  of  the 
preachers  at  court  ^  but  he  had  hardly  made  himself  known  in  the 
pulpit ,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  lightning  of  BoUeau'g  muse.  He 
felt  so  acutely  the  caustic  verses,  that  they  Tendered  him  almost 
incapable  of  literary  exertion ,-  in  the  prime  of  life  he  became  me- 
lancholy, and  shortly  afterwards  died  insane.  A  modem  painter,  it 
is  known,  never  recovered  from  the  biting  ridicule  of  a  popular, 
but  malignant  wit.  Gummyns ,  a  celebrated  quaker,  confessed  he 
died  of^n  anonymous  letter  in  a  public  paper,  which,  said  he , 
'^fiistened  on  my  heart,  and  threw  me  into  this  slow  fever."  Ra- 
cine ,  who  died  of  his  extreme  sensibility  to  a  royal  rebuke,  con- 
fessed that  the  pain  which  one  severe  criticism  inflicted  outweighed 
all  the  applause  lie  could  receive.  The  feathered  arrow  of  an  q[>i- 
gram  has  sometimes  been  wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  its  victim. 
Fortune  has  been  lost ,  reputation  des^yed ,  and  every  charity  of 
life  extinguished,  by  the  inhumanity  of  inconsiderate  wit. 

Literary  history  records  the  fate  of  several  who  may  be  sdd  t6 
have  died  of  Criticism.  But  there  is  more  sense  and  infinite  humour 
in  the  mode  which  Phsedrus  adopted  to  answer  the  cavillers  of  his 
age.  When  he  first  published  his  Fables ,  the  taste  for  conciseness 
and  simi^icity  was  so  much  on  the  decline ,  that  they  were  both 
objected  to  him  as  faults.  He  used  his  critics  as  they  deserved.  To 
those  who  objected  against  the  conciseness  of  his  style ,  he  teQs  a 
long  tedious  story  (Lib.  iii.  Fab.  10,  ver.  59),  and  treats  those 
who  condemned  the  simplicity  of  his  styte  with  a  run  of  bombast 
verses,  that  have  a  great  many  noisy  elevated  words  in  them, 
without  any  sense  at  the  bottom— this  in  Lib*  iv.  Fab.  6. 
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VIRGINITY. 

The  writings  or  the  Fathers  once  formed  the  studies  of  the  learned. 
These  lafMHirs  abound  with  that  subtilty  of  argument  which  will 
repay  the  industry  of  the  inquisitive,  and  the  antiquary  may  turn 
(bem  over  for  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  A  favourite  sub- 
ject with  Saint  Ambrose  was  that  of  Virginity,  on  which  be  has 
several  works;  and  perhaps  he  wished  to  revive  the  order  of  the 
vestals  of  ancient  Rome ,  which  afterwards  produced  the  institution 
of  Nuns.  His  ^'  Treatise  on  Virgins''  is  in  three  volumes.  We  learn 
irom  this  work  of  the  fourth  century  the  lively  impressions  his 
exhortations  had  made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  girls ,  not  less  in 
the  most  distant  provinces,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  d  Milan 
vhere  he  resided.  The  virgins  of  Bologna,  amounting  only,  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  number  of  twenty,  performed  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work ,  not  merely  to  gain  their  livelihood ,  but  also  to  be  enabled 
to  perform  ads  of  liberality,  and  exerted  their  industry  to  allure 
other  girls  to  join  the  holy  profession  of  Virginity.  He  exhorts 
<hughters,  in  spite  of  their  parents ,  and  even  their  lovers ,  to  con- 
secrate themselves.  ^^Ido  notUame  marriage,"  he  says,  ^^I  only 
show  the  advantages  of  Virginity.'' 

He  composed  this  book  in  so  florid  a  style,  that  he  considered  it 
required  some  apology.  A  Religious  of  the  Benedictines  published 
a  translation  in  1689. 

So  sensible  was  Saint  Ambrose  ot  the  rarity  of  the  profession  he 
would  establisb ,  that  he  thus  combats  his  adversaries  ^  '^  They  com- 
plain that  huoian  nature  will  be  exhiiusted  ^  but  I  ask ,  who  has 
ever  sought  to  marry  without  finding  women  enough  from  amongst 
whom  he  might  choose  ?  What  murder,  or  what  war,  has  ever  been 
occasioned  for  a  virgin  ?  It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  marriage  to 
kill  the  adulterer,  and  to  war  with  the  ravisber." 

He  wrote  another  treatise  On  the  perpetual  Firginity  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  He  attacks  Bonosius  on  this  subject ,  and  defends 
her  virginity,  which  was  indeed  greatly  suspected  by  Bonosius, 
who,  however,  got  nothing  by  this  bold  suspicion  but  the  dreadful 
Dame  of  Heretic.  A  third  treatise  was  entitled  Exhortation  to 
Virginity  ,•  a  fourth ,  On  th^  Fate  of  a  Virgin ,  is  more  curious. 
He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  one  Susannah »  who  was  by  no  means 
a  companion  for  her  namesake  \  for  having  made  a  vow  of  virginity, 
and  taken  the  veil,  she  afterwards  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  the  precaution  only  tended  to  render  her  more  cul- 
paUe.  Her  behaviour,  indeed,  had  long  afforded  ample  food  for 
thci  sarcasms  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans.  Saint  Ambrose  compelled  her 
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to  perforin  public  penance ,  and  after  haying  declaimed  on  her  dou- 
ble crime,  gave  her  hopes  of  pardon,  if,  like  *'  Soeur  Jeanne,'' 
this  early  nun  would  sincerely  repent :  to  complete  her  chastisement, 
he  ordererd  her  every  day  to  recite  the  fiftieth  psalm. 

A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

Ipi  the  rq>ublic  of  letters  the  establishment  of  an  academy  has 
been  a  fovourite  project ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  little  more  than  an  Uto- 
pian scheme.  The  united  efforts  of  men  of  letters  in  Academies  have 
produced  little.  It  would  seem  that  no  man  likes  to  bestow  his  great 
labours  on  a  small  community,  fbr  whose  members  he  himself  does 
not  feel,  probably,  the  most  flallering  partiality.  The  French  Aca- 
demy made  a  splendid  appearance  in  Europe ;  yet  when  this  society 
published  their  Dictionary,  that  of  Fureti^re's  became  a  formidable 
rival;  fflid  Johnson  did  as  much  as  the /o?t/  themselves.  Voltaire 
confMses  that  the  great  characters  of  the  literatr  repobiic  were 
formed  without  the  aid  of  academies. — ^^  For  what  then ,''  he  asks, 
^^  are  they  necessary? — ^To  preserve  and  nourish  the  fire  which 
great  geniuses  have  kindled."  By  observing  the  Junio  oC  Iheir 
meetings  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  tlie  indolent  manner  in 
which  they  trifled  away  their  time.  We  «re  fbrtunataly  enabled  io 
do  this,  by  a  letter  in  which  Patru  describes,  in  a  very  amusing 
manner,  the  yisit  which  Christina  of  Sweden  took  a  sudden  fluey  to 
pay  to  the  academy. 

The  Queen  of  Sweeten  having  resolved  to  visit  ttie  Fren^  Aca- 
demy, gave  so  shori  a  notice  of  her  design,  (hat  it  was  tepossMe 
to  inform  the  m^gority  of  the  members  of  her  intention.  About  four 
o'clock  fifteen  or  sixteen  academicians  were  assembled.  M.  Gon- 
baut ,  one  of  the  members  who  had  never  forgiven  her  nui^t  j  be- 
cause she  did  not  r^ish  his  verses ,  thought  proper  to  show  his 
resentment  by  quitting  the  assembly. 

She  was  received  in  a  spacious  hail.  In  the  middle  was  a  laUe  co- 
vered with  rich  blue  velvet ,  ornamented  with  a  broad  border  of 
gokl  and  silver.  At  its  head  ^ma  placed  an  am^chair  of  black  velvet 
embroidered  with  gokl ,  and  round  ttie  table  were  placed  chairs 
with  tapestry  backs.  The  chancellor  had  (brgotten  Io  hang  in  the 
han  the  portrait  of  the  queen ,  which  she  had  presented  to  (he  Aca- 
demy, and  which  was  considered  as  a  great  omission.  About  five^ 
a  footman  belonging  to  the  queen  inquired  if  the  company  were 
assembled.  Soon  after,  a  servant  of  the  king  informed  the  chanceUor 
that  the  queen  was  at  the  end  of  the  street;  and  immediately  her 
carriage  drew  up  in  the  courtryard.  The  chancellor,  followed  by  (he 
rest  of  the  members ,  went  to  receive  her  as  she  steppedout  of  her 
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chariot;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  ttiat  few  of  them  could  reach 
her  in«|]e8t7.  Accompanied  by  the  chancellor ,  she  passed  through 
the  first  hall,  fbllowed  by  one  of  her  ladies,  the  captain  of  her 
guards,  and  one  or  two  of  her  suite. 

When  she  entered  the  Academy  she  approached  the  fire,  and 
spoke  in  a  low  Toice  to  the  ctianceUor.  She  then  asked  why  M.  Me- 
nage was  not  there  ?  and  when  she  was  told  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Academy,  she  asked  why  he  did  not  ?  She  was  answered ,  that 
howeter  he  might  merit  the  honour,  he  had  rendered  himself 
unworthy  of  it  by  several  disputes  he  had  had  with  its  members. 
She  then  inquired  aside  of  the  chancellor  whether  the  academicians 
were  to  sit  or  stand  before  her?  On  this  the  chancellor  consulted 
with  a  member,  who  obserted  that  in  the  time  of  Ronsard ,  there 
was  held  ui  assembly  of  men  of  letters  before  Charles  IX.  several 
times,  and  that  they  were  always  seated.  The  queen  conversed  with 
M.  Boordeiot ;  and  suddenly  turning  lo  Madame  de  Bregis ,  told  her 
that  she  believed  she  must  not  be  present  at  the  assembly  ^  but  it , 
was  agreed  that  tliis  lady  deserved  the  honour.  As  the  queen  was 
ta&ing  with  a  member,  she  abruptly  quitted  him ,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, and  in  tier  quick  way  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  members  seated  themselves.  The  queen  observing 
(hat  they  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her,  approach  the  table  ,  desired 
them  to  come  near  -,  and  they  accordingly  approached  it. 

Daring  these  ceremonious  prq[)arations  several  officers  of  state 
had  altered  tite  hall ,  and  stood  behxod  the  academicians.  The  chan- 
ceflor  sat  at  the  queen's  left  hand  by  the  fire-side^  and  at  the  right 
was  placed  M.  de  la  Ghambre ,  the  director ;  then  Boisrobert ,  Pa- 
tru ,  Pelisson ,  Gotin ,  tlie  Abbi  Tallemant ,  and  others.  M.  de  Me- 
zeray  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  facing  the  queen ,  with  an 
inkbtnd,  paper,  and  the  portfolio  of  the  company  lying  before 
him  :  he  occupied  the  place  of  secretary.  When  they  were  all  seat- 
ed the  director  rose,  and  the  academicians  f(^owed  him ,  all  but 
the  chancellor,  who  remained  in  hte  seat.  The  director  made  his 
complimentary  address  in  a  low  voice,  his  body  was  quite  bent, 
and  no  person  but  the  queen  and  the  chanceUor  couM  hear  him. 
%e  recdved  his  address  with  great  satisfaction. 

All  compliments  concluded,  they  returned  lo  their  seats.  Hie 
director  then  tc^d  the  queen  that  he  had  composed  a  treatise  on 
Pain ,  to  add  lo  his  character  of  the  Passions,  and  if  it  was  agreea- 
Me  to  her  majesty,  he  would  read  the  first  chapter.— Very  willingly, 
she  answered.  Having  read  it ,  he  said  to  her  msgesty ,  that  he  would 
read  m  more  lest  he  should  fatigue.  Not  at  all,  she  replied,  tbr  1 
suppose  wtiat  follows  resemi^  what  I  have  heard. 

Afterwards  M.  Mezeray  mentioned  that  M.  Colin  hadswne  vcr- 
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ses,  which  her  msjesty  would  doubttess  find  beaulUhl,  and  if  it 
was  agreeable  they  shcmld  be  read.  M.  Gotin  read  them :  they  were 
versions  of  two  passages  from  Lucretius  :  the  one  in  which  he  at- 
tacks a  Providence ,  and  the  other,  where  he  gives  the  origin  of  tlie 
world  according  to  the  Epicurean  system :  to  these  he  added  twenty 
lines  of  his  own ,  in  which  he  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Provi- 
dence. This  done ,  an  abbe  rose^  and ,  without  being  desired  or  or^ 
dered ,  read  two  sonnets ,  which  by  courtesy  were  allowed  to  be 
tolerable.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  poeu  read  their  verses 
standing ,  while  the  rest  read  their  compositions  seated. 

After  these  readings ,  the  director  informed  the  queen  that  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  company  was  to  labour  on  the  dictionary ; 
and  that  if  her  msgesty  should  not  find  it  disagreeable ,  they  woaM 
read  a  cahier  or  stitched  MS.  Very  willingly,  she  answered.  M.  de 
Mezeray  then  read  what  related  to  the  word  Jeu]  Game.  Amongst 
other  proverbial  expressions  was  this  :  Game  of  Princes,  which 
only  pleases  the  player,  to  express  a  malicious  violence  commit' 
ted  by  one  in  power.  At  this  the  queen  laughed  heartily ;  and  they 
continued  reading  all  that  was  fairly  written.  This  lasted  about  ai> 
hour,  when  the  queen  observing  that  nothing  more  remained,  arose, 
made  a  bow  to  the  company,  and  returned  in  the  lAamer  she 
entered. 

Fureti^re,  who  was  himself  an  academician ,  has  described  the 
miserable  manner  in  which  time  was  consumed  at  their  assembles. 
I  confess  he  was  a  satirist ,  and  had  quareUed  with  the  academy  ; 
there  must  have  been ,  notwithstanding ,  sufficient  resemblance  for 
the  following  picture ,  however  it  may  be  overcharged.  He  ha» 
been  blamed  for  thus  exposing  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  literahire 
to  the  uninitiated, 

'^  He  who  is  most  clamorous,  is  he  whom  they  suppose  has^ 
most  reason.  They  all  have  the  art  of  making  long  orations  upon  a 
trifle.  The  second  repeats  like  an  echo  what  the  first  said  \  but  ge* 
nerally  three  or  four  speak  together.  When  there  is  a  bench  of  five 
or  six  members ,  one  reads ,  another  decides ,  two  converse,  one 
sleeps ,  and  another  amuses  himself  with  reacUng  some  dictionary 
which  happens  to  lie  before  him.  When  a  second  member  is  to 
deliver  his  opinion ,  they  are  obliged  to  read  again  the  article , 
which  at  the  first  perusal  he  had  been  too  much  engaged  to  hear. 
This  is  a  happy  manner  of  finishing  their  work.  They  can  hardly 
get  over  two  lines  witiiout  long  digressions ;  without  some  one 
telling  a  pleasant  story,  or  the  news  of  the  day ;  or  talking  of  affairs 
of  state ,  and  reforming  the  government.'' 

That  the  French  Academy  were  generally  frivolously  employed 
appears  also  from  an  epistle  to  Balzac ,  by  Boistobert,  the  amusing 
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•onpittiicm  of  Cardinal  Ricbelieu.  ^^  Every  oae  separately/'  says 
he,  '^promises  great  things^  when  they  meet  they  do  nothings 
They  have  been  six  years  employed  on  the  letter  F ;  and  I  should 
be  happy  if  I  were  certain  of  hying  till  they  got  through  G." 

The  following  anecdote  concerns  the /or^  armnchairs  of  the 
academicians.  Those  cardinals  who  were  academicians  for  a  long 
time  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy,  because  they 
tbooght  that  arm-chairs  were  indispensable  to  their  dignity,  and 
fte  academy  had  then  only  common  chairs/ These  cardinals  were 
desirous  of  being  present  at  the  election  of  M.  Monnoie ,  that  they 
might  give  him  a  distinguished  mark  of  their  esteem.  ^^  The  king/' 
says  D'Alembert,  ^^  to  satisfy  at  once  the  delicacy  of  their  friend- 
ship, and  that  of  their  cardinalship,  and  to  preserve  at  the  same 
time  that  academical  equality,  of  which  this  enlightened  monarch 
(Louis  XIY. )  well  knew  the  advantage ,  sent  to  the  academy  forty 
ann-chairs  for  the  forty  academicians,  the  same  chairs  which  we 
DOW  occupy  -,  and  the  motive  to  which  we  owe  them  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  memory  of  Louis  XIY.  precious  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
lo  whom  it  owes  so  many  more  important  obligations ! '' 

POETICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  DEATHS. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdotes ,  that  some  men  may 
be  said  to  hove  died  poetically  and  even  grammatically. 

There  must  be  some  attraction  existing  in  poetry  which  is  not 
merely  fictitious,  for  often  have  its  genuine  votaries  felt  all  its  pow- 
ers on  the  most  trying  occasions.  They  have  displayed  the  energy 
of  Iheir  mind  by  composing  or  repeating  verses ,  even  with  death 
on  their  lips. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  dying,  made  that  celebrated  address  to 
his  soul ,  which  is  so  happily  translated  f^  Pope.  Lucan,  when  he 
had  his  veins  opened  by  order  of  Nero ,  expired  reciting  a  passage 
fhrni  his  Pharsalia ,  in  which  he  has  described  the  wound  of  a  dying 
soldier.  Petronius  did  the  same  thing  on  the  same  occasion. 

Patris,  a  poet  of  Caen,  perceiving  himself  expiring ,  composed 
some  verses  which  are  justly  admired.  In  this  little  poem  he  relates 
a  dream ,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  placed  next  to  a  beggar,  when , 
having  addressed  him  in  the  haughty  strain  he  would  probably  have 
employed  on  this  side  of  the  grave ,  he  receives  the  following  re- 
primand : — 

Ici  tons  fODt  ^ganx ;  je  ne  te  dois  plus  Hen ; 
Je  snit  rar  mon  fnmJer  comme  toi  snr  le  ticn. 
Here  til  ire  equal!  now  thy  lot  is  mine ! 
I  oa  my  dosghiU ,  as  tlioa  art  on  tliinc. 
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Des  Barreaux ,  it  is  said ,  wrote  on  his  death-bed  that  welt-known 
sonnet  which  is  translated  in  the  ^^  Spectator. "" 

Margaret  of  Austria,  when  she  was  nearly  perishing  in  a  storm  at 
sea ,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse.  Had  she  perished ,  what  would 
hate  become  of  the  epitaph?  And  if  she  escaped,  of  what  use  was 
it?  She  should  rather  have  said  her  prayers.  The  verses  however  have 
all  the  nat\fete  of  the  times.  They  are — 

Cj  gist  Mtrgot ,  la  gente  demoiselle , 
Qa*eat  deax  mtris ,  et  si  inournt  pQcelle. 

Beneath  this  tomb  is  high-born  Margaret  laid , 
Who  had  two  husbands,  and  yet  died  a  maid. 

She  was  betrothed  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France ,  who  forsook  her  \ 
and  being  next  intended  for  the  Spanish  infant,  in  her  voyage  to 
Spain,  she  wrote  these  lines  in  a  storm. 

Mademoiselle  de  Segment  w.s  surnamed  the  philosopher.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  taste  in  polite  literature.  She 
died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  and  suffered  her  misfortune  wiih 
exemplary  patience.  She  expired  in  finishing  these  verses,  which 
she  addressed  to  Death  : — 

Nectare  clansa  soo, 
Dignnm  tantorum  pretiom  tnlit  ilia  laborom. 

II  was  alter  Cervantes  had  received  extreme  unction  that  he  wrote 
the  dedication  of  his  Persiles. 

Roscommon,  at  the  moment  he  expired,  with  an  energy  of  voice 
that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion ,  uttered  two  lines  of  his 
own  version  of ''  Dies  Irsel  "  Waller,  in  his  last  moments,  repeated 
some  lines  from  Yirgil :  and  Chaucer  seems  to  have  jaken  his  fare- 
well of  all  human  vanities  by  Geffrey  Chaucyer  upon  his  dethc- 
bedde  lying  in  his  grete  anguysse.'' 

Cornelius  de  Witt  fell  an  innocent  victim  to  popular  prejudice. 
His  death  is  thus  noticed  by  Hume: — ''  This  man,  who  has  brave- 
ly served  his  country  in  war,  and  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
highest  dignities ,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner , 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  most  inhuman  torments.  Amidst  the  severe 
agonies  which  he  endured  he  frequently  repeated  an  Ode  of  Horace, 
which  contained  sentiments  suiteid  to  his  deplorable  condition.''  It 
was  the  third  ode  of  the  third  book  which  this  illustrious  philosopher 
and  statesman  then  repeated. 

Metastasio,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  a  very  short  time  before 
his  last  moments,  broke  out  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  and 
religion  in  these  stanzas  : 
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Tottro  fl  too  proprio  Figlio, 

Cbe  giii  d*«more  ia  p6gno , 

Racchinso  in  picclol  segno 

Si  ToDe  a  noi  donar. 
A  Im  rivolgi  il  ciglio. 

Gnardo  chi  t*ofi&o ,  e  poi 

Lasci »  Signor,  se  tboi* 

Lasda  di  perdonar, 

"  1  offer  to  thee,  O  Lord,  thjr  own  Son,  who  ahready  has  giyen  the  pledge 
of  knre,  enclosed  in  this  thm  emblem.  Turn  on  him  thine  eyes :  ahl  behold 
whom  I  ofler  to  thee,  and  then  desist,  O  Lord!  if  thou  canst  desist  from 

mtrcy.** 

'^  The  muse  that  has  attended  my  course/'  says  the  dying  GMm 
io  a  letter  to  Klopstock ,  ^^  still  hovers  round  my  steps  to  the  very 
verge  of  ttie  grate/'  A  collectton  of  lyrical  poentt ,  entitled  '^  Last 
Hours/'  composed  by  Old  Gleim  on  his  deatti-hed,  was  intended  to 
bepuMished.  Thedeattiof  Kk^tock  was  one  of  the  most  poetical : 
in  this  poet's  ^^  Mesriah,"  he  had  made  the  death  of  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  a  picture  of  the  death  of  the  Just; 
aad  on  his  own  death-bed  he  was  heard  repeating ,  with  an  expiring 
voice,  his  own  verses  on  Mary  ^  he  was  exhorting  himself  to  die  by 
(he  accents  of  his  own  harp,  the  sublimities  of  his  own  muse!  The 
same  song  of  Mary  was  read  at  the  public  (hn^ral  of  Klopstock. 

aHateUard ,  a  French  gentleman ,  beheaded  in  Scottand  for  having 
loTed  the  queen,  and  even  for  having  attempted  her  honour,  Bran- 
tome  says,  would  not  have  any  other  viaticum  than  a  poem  of  Ron- 
sard.  Yfbim  he  asc^ided  the  scaifoM  he  took  the  hymns  of  this  poet, 
and  for  his  cons(^tion  read  that  on  death ,  which  our  cUd  critic  says 
is  wdl  adapted  to  conquer  its  fear. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Mcxitrose  was  condemned  by  his  judges  to 
have  bis  limbs  nailed  to  the  gates  of  four  cities,  ttic  brave  soklier 
said  ttiat  ^^  he  was  sorir  he  had  not  limbs  sufficient  to  be  nailed  to 
all  the  gates  of  the  cities  in  Europe ,  as  monuments  of  his  loyalty." 
As  he  proc6e<Jted  to.his  execution ,  he  put  this  thought  into  verse. 

PhlHp  Strozzi,  imprisoned  by  Cosmo  the  first,  Great  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might  expose 
his  ftiends  who  had  joined  in  his  conspiracy  against  the  duke ,  (torn 
(be  confessions  which  the  rack  might  extort  firom  him.  Having 
attempted  every  exertion  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  consi- 
d^^it  as  no  crime  therefore  to  die.  He  resolved  on  suicide.  With 
the  point  of  the  sword ,  with  which  he  killed  himself,  he  cut  out  on 
the  mantel-piece  of  the  chimney  this  verse  of  Virgil : — 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostrU  ex  ossibns  ullor. 
RtM ,  some  avenger,  from  onr  blood ! 

I  can  never  repeat  without  a  strong  emotion  the  following  slan- 

I.  23 
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zas ,  begun  by  Andr^  Chenier ,  in  the  dreadful  period  of  the  French 
reyolution.  He  was  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be  dragged  to  the  guil- 
lotine ,  when  he'  commenced  this  poem : — 

Comme  ud  dernier  rayon ,  comme  uu  dernier  z^pbyre 

Anime  U  fin  d*aa  beau  jour; 
An  pied  de  Techafand  j*e6saie  encor  ma  lyre , 

Peat-£tre  est'ce  bient6t  mon  tour ; 

Pmt-^tre  aTaot  que  I'benre  en  cerde  promen^ 

Ait  pos^  sur  Temail  brillaat 
Dans  lea  soixante  pas  oik  ta  ronte  est  bomee 

Son  pied  sonore  et  Tlgilant 

Le  sommeil  dn  tombean  pressera  ma  paupiire 

Here,  at  this  pathetic  line,  was  AQdr6  Chenier  summoned  to  the 
guillotine !  Never  was  a  more  beautiful  effusion  of  grief  interrupted 
by  a  more  affecting  incident ! 

Several  men  of  science  have  died  in  a  scientific  manner.  HaDer, 
"Ihcpoet,  philpspiAer,'  and  physician,  beheld  his  end  approach^ 
with  the  utmost  composure.  He  kept  feeling  his  pulse  to  the  kist^ 
moment ,  and  when  he  found  that  life  was  almost  gone,  he  turned j 
to  his  brother  physician,  observing ,  ^^  My  friend ,  the  artery  cea-| 
ses  to  beat ,"  and  almost  instantly  expired.  The  same  remarkable j 
circumstance  had  occurred  to  the  great  Harvey  :  he  kept  msMng^ 
observations  on  the  state  of  his  pulse ,  when  life  was  drawing  to  its 
close, ''  as  if,''  says  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  oration  spoken  a  few  daysi 
after  the  event,  ''  that  he  who  hiMl  taught  us  the  beginning  of  lifet 
might  himself,  at  his  departing  Arom  it,  become  acquainted  ^lUij 
those  of  death.''  \ 

De  Lagny,  who  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  the  study  of  tbd 
law,  having  fallen  on  an  Euclid,  found  it  so  congenial  to  his  disp(H 
sitions,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics.  In  his  last  mo^ 
ments ,  when  he  retained  no  further  recoUection  of  the  friends  vhi 
surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them,  peiiiaps  to  make  a  philosophi-* 
cal  experiment ,  thought  proper  to  ask  him  the.  square  of  twelve  t^ 
our  dying  mathematician  instantly ,  and  perhaps  without  knowing 
that  he  answered ,  reptied  ^'  One  hundred  and  forty-four." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  of  a  different  complexion ,  and  maf 
excite  a  smile.  I 

P^re  Bouhours  was  a  French  grammarian ,  who  had  been  Justlj^ 
accused  of  paying  too  scrupulous  an  attention  to  the  minutis  o^ 
letters.  He  was  more  solicitous  of  his  words  than  his  thoughts.  I^ 
is  said,  that  when  he  was  dying,  he  called  out  to  his  fHends  (9 
correct  grammarian  to  the  last),  "  /e  VAS,  ouje  VAis  mouriri 
Vun  et  V autre  se  dit!  " 

When  Malherbe  was  dying ,  he  reprimanded  his  nurse  for  makii^ 
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e  of  a  solecism  io  her  language !  and  when  his  cond^ssor  repre- 
Dted  Io  him  the  Mcities  of  a  ftiture  state  in  low  and  trite  express 
}ns,  the  dying  critic  interrupted  him  : — "  Hold  your  tongue," 
;  said ;  ^^  your  wretched  style  only  makes  me  out  of  conceit  with 
em!" 

The  fiaiToarite  studies  and  amusements  of  the  learned  La  Mothe 
Vayer  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  distant  countries.  He 
i¥e  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  this  inaster-passion ,  when 
lath  hung  upon  his  Ups.  Bemier,  the  celebrated  traveller ,  enter- 
g  and  drawing  the  curtains  of  his  bed  to  take  his  eternal  farewell , 
le  dying  man  turning  to  him ,  with  a  faint  voice  inquired ,  '^  Well, 
ly  friend ,  what  news  from  the  Great  Mogul  ? " 


Sgarron  9  as  a  burlesque  poet ,  but  no  other  comparison  exists , 
ad  his  merit,  but  is  now  little  read;  for  the  uniformity  of  thebur- 
isque  style  is  as  intolerable  as  the  uniformity  of  the  serious.  From 
arious  sources  we  may  coUect  some  uncommon  anecdotes,  although 
le  was  a  mere  author. 

His  father,  a  counsellor,  having  married  a  second  wife ,  the  lively 

icarron  became  the  object  of  her  hatred. 

He  studied ,  and  travelled ,  and  took  the  clerical  tonsure ;  but  dis- 

overed  dispositions  more  suitable  to  the  pleasures  of  his  age  than 

3  the  gravity  of  his  profession.  He  formed  an  aquaintance  with  the 

rits  of  the  times;  and  in  the  carnival  of  1638  committed  a  youth- 

il  extravagance,  for  which  his  remaining  days  formed  a  continual 

unishment.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  savage ;  the  singularity  of  a 

aked  man  attracted  crowds.  After  having  been  hunted  by  the  mob, 

e  was  forced  to  escape  from  his  pursuers,  and  concealed  himself 

I  a  marsh.  A  fireezing  cold  seized  him ,  and  threw  him ,  at  the 

ge  of  twenty-seven  years,  into  a  kind  of  palsy ;  a  cruel  disorder 

Ihich  tormented  him  all  his  life. ''  II  was  thus,"  he  says,  ^^  that 

Ibasure  deprived  me  suddenly  of  legs  which  had  danced  with  ele- 

^Bice,  and  of  hands,  which  could  manage  the  pencil  and  the  lute." 

Ooujet,  without  stating  ttiis  anecdote,  describes  his  disorder  as 

I  acrid  humour,  disliHing  itself  on  his  nerves,  and  baffling  the 

kill  of  his  physicians;  the  sciatica,  rheumatism,  in  a  word,  a 

baplication  of  maladies  attacked  him,  sometimes  successively, 

knetimes  together,  and  made  of  our  poor  Abb6  a  sad  spectacle.  He 

bs  describes  himself  in  one  of  his  letters ;  and  who  could  be  in  bet- 

p  humour? 

'  "I  have  lived  to  thirty  :  if  I  reach  forty,  I  shall  only  add  many 
pMries  to  those  which  I  have  endured  these  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
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My  person  was  well  made ,  though  short  ^  my  disorder  has  shortene 
it  still  more  by  a  foot.  My  head  is  a  little  broad  for  my  shape;  m 
face  is  fiill  enough  to  render  a  wig  unnecessary  -,  I  ha^e  got  man 
white  hairs,  in  spite  of  the  proverb.  My  teeth,  formerly  squar 
pearls ,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood ,  and  will  soon  be  of  slate 
My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse  angle,  afierwards  a 
equilateral  angle ,  and  at  length ,  an  acute  one.  My  thighs  and  bod 
form  another ;  and  my  head ,  always  dropping  on  my  breast ,  mski 
me  not  ill  represent  &Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shoriened  as  well  t 
my  legs,  and  my  fingers  as  weU  as  my  arms.  In  a  word ,  I  am  a 
abridgment  of  human  miseries."' 

He  had  the  free  use  of  nothing  but  his  tongue  and  his  hands ;  an 
he  wrote  on  a  portfolio  placed  on  his  knees. 

Balzac  said  of  Scarron ,  that  he  had  gone  Airther  in  insensibili( 
Uian  the  stoics;  who  were  satisfied  in  appearing  insensible  I 
pain ;  but  Scarron  was  gay ,  and  amused  all  the  world  with  hi 
sufTerings. 

lie  pourtrays  himself  thus  humorously  in  his  address  to  th 
queen: — 

Je  na  r«garde  plot  qa*en  bat » 
Je  suit  tortioolii ,  j*ai  U  tMe  penchtDte ; 
Ma  mine  derient  ti  ptaitante , 
Qua  qnaiid  on  en  riroit ,  je  ne  m'en  plaindroU  pat. 

*<  I  can  only  see  under  me;  I  am  wry-necked;  my  head  hangs  down  ^  n| 
appearance  is  to  droll ,  that  if  people  laugh ,  I  shall  not  complain/' 

He  says  elsewhere ,  i 

Panni  lea  tortioolia  i 

Je  pasae  poor  dtt  plof  jolis. 

'  *  Among  your  wry-necked  people  I  pass  for  one  of  the  hanclsomest. "        j 

After  having  suifered  this  distortion  of  shape ,  and  these  acd 
pains  for  four  years,  he  quitted  his  usual  residence,  the  quail| 
du  Marais,  for  ^  the  baths  of  the  fauxbourg  Saint-Germain.  i| 
took  leave  of  his  firiends,  by,  addressing  some  verses  to  the 
entitled ,  Adieux  au  Marais^  in  which  he  describes  sev<s 
celebrated  persons.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  street  in  a  ch^ 
the  pledbure  of  seeing  himself  there  once  more  overcame  the 
which  the  motion  occasioned ,  and  he  has  celebrated  the  transf] 
by  an  ode;  which  has  for  title  :  ^^  The  Way  from  le  Marais  to 
Fauxbourg  Saint-Germain.'' 

The  baths  he  tried  had  no  effect  on  his  miserable  disorder, 
a  new  affliction  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  his  griefe. 

His  father,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  to  his  necessities,  havii| 
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oioed  a  party  against  Cardinal  Richelieu ,  was  exiled.  This  affair 
vas  rendered  still  more  unfortunate  by  his  mother-in-law  with  her 
hikiren  at  Paris ,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband ,  appropriating 
he  property  of  the  family  to  her  own  use. 

Hitherto  Scarron  had  had  no  connexion  with  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
rhe  conduct  of  his  father  had  even  rendered  his  naioe  disagreeable 
0  Ihe  minister,  who  was  by  no  means  prone  to  forgiveness.  Scar- 
OQ,  however,  when  he  thought  his  passion  moderated,  ventured 
)  present  a  petition ,  which  is  considered  by  the  critics  as  one  of 
is  happiest  productions.  Richelieu  permitted  it  to  be  read  to  him, 
od acknowledged  that  it  aflbrded  him  much  pleasure,  and  that  it 
^^  pleasantly  dated.  This  pleasant  date  is  thus  given  by  Scar- 
}n  :— 

Fait  i  Paris,  deroicr  joar  d'Octobre, 
Par  moi,  Scarron,  qoi  malgr^  mot  sui«  sobre, 
L*aii  qua  Tun  prit  le  fameas  Perpigaaa , 
£ty  saoft  canon,  la  yiUc  de  Sedan. 

Ac  Paris  done,  the  last  day  of  October, 

By  me,  Scarron,  who  wanting  wine,  am  sober, 

Tfae  year  they  took  fam'd  Perpignan , 

And,  witliont  cannon-ball,  Sedan. 

This  was  flattermg  the  minister  adroitly  in  two  points  very  agree- 
)ie  to  hhn.  The  poet  augured  well  of  the  dispositions  of  the  cardi- 
il ,  and  lost  no  time  to  return  to  the  charge,  by  addressing  an  ode 
him ,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Tuanrs  ,  as  if  he  had  already 
ceived  the  favours  which  he  hoped  he  should  receive !  But  all  was 
»l  by  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  Catherine  of  Medicis  was  prodigal 
her  promises ,  and  for  this  reason ,  Ronsard  dedicated  to  her  the 
rran  to  Promise. 

When  Scarron's  father  died ,  he  brought  his  mother-in-law  into 
urt ;  and  ,  to  complete  his  misfortunes ,  lost  his  suit.  The  cases 
^ich  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion  were  so  extremely  burlesque , 
It  the  world  could  not  easily  conceive  how  a  man  could  amuse 
mself  so  pleasantly  on  a  subject  on  which  his  existence  depended. 
The  successor  of  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin ,  was  insensi- 
e  to  his  applications.  He  did  nothing  for  him ,  although  the  poet 
dicaled  to  him  his  Typhon ,  a  burlesque  poem ,  in  which  the  au- 
or  describes  the  wars  of  the  giants  with  the  gods.  Our  bard  was 
irritated  at  this  neglect ,  that  he  suppressed  a  sonnet  he  had  wril- 
B  in  his  flavour,  and  aimed  at  him  several  satirical  bullets.  Scarron, 
»wever,  consoled  himself  for  this  kind  of  disgrace  with  those  select 
lends  who  were  not  inconstant  in  their  visits  to  him.  The  Bishop 
Mans  also ,  solicited  by  a  friend,  gave  him  a  living  in  his  dio- 
se.  When  Scarron  had  taken  possession  of  it ,  he  began  his  Ro- 
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man  Comique,  Ul  translated  into  English  by  Comical  Romance. 
He  made  friends  by  his  dedications.  Such  resources  were  indeed 
necessary,  for  he  not  only  lived  well ,  but  had  made  his  house  an 
asylum  for  his  two  sisters ,  who  there  found  refuge  fk*om  an  unfeel- 
ing step-mother. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Made- 
moiselle d'Aubign^,  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon ,  she  who  was  to  be  one  day  the  mistress ,  if  doI 
the  queen  of  France ,  formed  with  Scarron  the  most  romantic  coiv 
nexion.  She  united  herself  in  marriage  with  one  whom  she  vel 
knew  could  only  be  a  lover.  It  was  indeed  amidst  that  literary  so 
«iety  she  formed  her  taste  and  embeUished  with  her  presence  hi 
little  residence,  where  assembled  the  most  polished  courtiers  anl 
some  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  Paris  of  that  famous  pafty,  called  L 
Fronde,  formed  against  Mazarin.  Such  was  the  influence  thi 
marriage  had  over  Scarron ,  that  after  this  period  his  writings  be 
came  more  correct  and  more  agreeable  than  those  which  he  tu» 
previously  composed.  Scarron ,  on  his  side ,  gave  a  proof  of  hi 
attachment  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  \  for  by  marrying  her  he  la 
his  living  of  Mans.  But  though  without  wealth,  he  was  accustome 
to  say  that  ^^  his  wife  and  he  would  not  live  uncomfortably  by  tb 
produce  of  his  estate  and  the  Marquisate  of  Quinet/^  Thus  li 
called  the  revenue  which  his  compositions  produced ,  and  Quim 
was  his  bookseller. 

Scarron  addressed  one  of  his  dedications  to  his  dog,  toridicol 
those  writers  who  dedicate  their  works  indiscriminately ,  though  n 
author  has  been  more  liberal  of  dedications  than  himself^  but ,  as  I 
confessed ,  he  made  dedication  a  kind  of  business.  When  he  waslo 
in  cash  he  always  dedicated  to  some  lord,  whom  he  praised  as  wam^ 
as  his  dog ,  but  whom  prof)ably  he  did  hot  esteem  as  much. 

When  Scarron  was  visited ,  previous  to  general  conversation  II 
friends  were  taxed  with  a  perusal  of  what  he  had  written  since  I 
saw  them  last.  Segrais  and  a  friend  calling  on  him ,  '^Take  a  chair 
said  our  author,  "  and  let  me  try  on  you  my  *  Roman  Gomique.' 
He  took  his  manuscript ,  read  several  pages ,  and  when  he  observi 
that  they  laughed,  he  said,  "Good,  this  goes  well;  my  book  cai 
fail  of  success,  since  it  obliges  such  able  persons  as  yourselves 
laugh ;''  and  then  remained  silent  to  receive  their  compliments.  1 
used  tp  call  this  trying  on  his  romance,  as  a  tailor  tries  his  co^ 
He  was  agreeable  and  diverting  in  all  things ,  even  in  his  complaii 
and  passions.  Whatev^  he  conceived  he  immediately  loo  im 
expressed ;  but  his  amiable  lady  corrected  him  of  this  in  three  mon( 
after  marriage. 

He  petitioned  the  queen ,  in  his  droll  manner,  to  be  permitted  t 
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honour  of  being  her  Hick-Man  by  right  of  office.  These  verses 
form  a  part  of  his  address  to  her  n^Jesty  : 

Scarron,  par  la  grAce  de  Dien, 
Malade  indigne  de  la  reine, 
Homme  ii*a7aiit  oi  fen ,  ni  lien , 
Maii  bien  dn  mal  et  de  la  peine; 
HApital  allant  et  Tenant, 
Des  jambet  d^antrni  cbeminant. 
Des  tiennes  n'ayant  pins  Tnsage, 
Sonffrant  beanconp ,  dormant  bien  pfp , 
Et  ponrtant  faitant  par  courage 
Bonne  mine  et  fort  mauTaiajen. 

•*  Scarron,  by  the  grace  of  €rod ,  the  unworthy  Sick-man  of  the  Queen;  a 
man  without  a  house,  though  a  moving  hospital  of  disorders;  walking  only 
with  other  people's  legs,  with  great  sufferings,  but  little  sleep,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all,  very  courageously  showing  a  hearty  countenance,  though  indeed 
he  plays  a  losing  game." 
■ 

She  smiled 9  granted  the  title,  and,  what  was  better,  added  a 
small  pension ,  which  losing,  by  lampooning  the  minister,  Mazarin, 
Fouquet  generously  granted  him  a  more  considerable  one. 

The  termination  of  the  miseries  of  this  focetious  genius  was  now 
approaching.  To  one  of  his  ftiends,  who  was  taking  leave  of  him 
for  some  time ,  Scarron  said,  ^^I  shall  soon  die ;  the  only  regret  I 
have  in  dying  is  not  to  be  enabled  to  leave  some  property  to  my 
wife,  who  is  possessed  of  infinite  merit,  and  whom  I  have  every 
reason  imaginable  to  admire  and  to  praise/' 

One  day  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  the  hiccough ,  that 
his  friends  now  considered  his  prediction  would  soon  be  verified. 
When  it  was  over,  "if  ever  I  recover,"  cried  Scarron,  *'I  will 
write  a  bitter  satire  against  the  hiccough.'*  The  satire ,  however,  was 
never  written ,  for  he  died  soon  after.  A  httlo  before  his  death , 
when  he  observed  his  relations  and  domestics  weeping  and  groaning, 
he  was  not  much  affected,  but  humorously  told  them,  "  My  chU- 
dren ,  you  will  never  weep  for  me  so  much  as  I  have  made  you 
laugh."  A  few  moments  before  he  died,  he  said,  that  "  he  never 
thought  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at  the  approach  of  death." 

The  burlesque  compositions  of  Scarron  are  now  neglected  by  the 
French.  This  species  of  writing  was  much  in  vogue  till  attacked  by 
the  critical  fioileau ,  who  annihilated  such  puny  writers  as  D' Assoucy 
and  Dulot,  with  their  stupid  admirers.  It  is  said  he  spared  Scarron 
because  his  merit,  though  it  appeared  but  at  intervals ,  was  uncom- 
mon. Yet  so  much  were  burlesque  verses  the  fashion  aher  Scarron's 
works ,  that  the  booksellers  would  not  publish  poems ,  but  with  the 
word  '*  Burlesque"  in  the  title-page.  In  1649 appeared  a  poem, 
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which  shocked  the  (rious,  entiOed  ^^  The  Passion  of  our  Lord ,  in 
burlesque  Verses^ 

Swift,  in  his  dotage,  appears  to  have  been  gratified  by  such 
puerilities  as  Scarron  frequently  wrote.  An  ode  which  Swift  calls 
^^  A  lillipulian  Ode,"  consisting  of  verses  of  three  syllables,  probaUy 
originated  in  a  long  episUe  in  verses  of  three  syllaUes ,  whi<^ 
Scarron  addressed  to  Sarrazin.  It  is  pleasant,  and  the  following 
lines  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

Bpttre  a  M.  Sarrazin, 

Sarrazin, 

M<m  Toitin , 

Clierami^ 

Qo^ademi, 

Je  ne  vot, 

Dont  ma  foi 

J'ai  d^it  k 

Ua  pedt. 

ITes-ta  pas 

Barrabas, 


Pbalaruy 

Ganelon 

Lofton? 


He  describes  himself— 


UapaoTret, 
Tr^  maigret, 
Au  col  tors, 
Dont  le  corps 
Took  torto, 
ToBtboatn, 
Stupann^y 

Eat  r^iiiC, 
Jonr  at  miity 
A  sonffirir 
SanagnM* 
Destoannens 


He  complains  of  Sarrazin's  not  visiting  him ,  threatens  to  reduce 
him  into  powder  if  he  comes  not  quickly ;  and  concludes , 


Mais  pourtant 
Repentant 
Si  ta  Tiens 
£t  te  tieos 


Un 
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At«c  noQ3 
Mod  conrroux 
Fmini, 
Et  Cjetika. 

Tbe  Roman  Gomique  of  our  author  abounds  vtith  pleasantry,  with 
wit  aad  character.  His  '^  Yirgile  Travesti ''  H  is  impossible  to  read 
ioog :  this  we  likewise  feel  in  "  Cotton's  Yirgil  travestied,''  which 
has  notwithstanding  considerable  merit.  Buffoonery  after  a  certain 
Ume  exhausts  our  patience.  It  is  the  chaste  aclor  only  who  can  keep 
(be  attention  awake  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  said  that  Scarron  in- 
tended to  write  a  tragedy ;  this  perhaps  wouU  not  have  tieen  ttie 
least  C^etious  of  his  burlesques. 
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Exact  Racine  and  CoaMULLa's  noble  fire 
ShoVd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire. 

Pope. 

The  great  Gomeille  having  finished  his  studies ,  devoted  himself 
lo  Ihe  bar  ^  but  this  was  not  the  stage  on  which  his  alnlities  were  to 
i)e  displayed.  He  foDowed  the  occupation  of  a  lawyer  for  some  Ume , 
without  taste  and  without  success.  A  trifUng  circumstance  disco- 
vmd  to  the  world  and  to  himself  a  different  genius.  A  young  man 
wbo  was  in  love  with  a  girl  of  the  same  town ,  having  solicited  him 
to  be  his  companion  in  one  of  those  secrei  visils  which  be  paid  to  tftie 
hdy,  it  happened  that  the  stranger  pleased  infinitely  more  Oian  his 
iBbroducer.  The  pleasure  arising  flrom  this  adventure  excited  in  Gor- 
oeiOea  talent  which  had  hith^to  been  unknown  to  him,  and  he  at- 
tempted ,  as  if  it  were  by  inspbraiion,  dramatie  poetry.  On  this  little 
SHfject,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  Mdite',  in  1625.  At  that  moment 
thie  Fkrench  drama  was  at  a  low  ebb  i  the  most  fovouraUe  ideas  were 
fonned  of  our  juvenile  poet ,  and  comedy,  it  was  expected ,  would 
Qow  reach  its  perfection.  After  the  tumult  of  approlMition  had  ceased, 
ttie  critics  thought  thai  M61ite  was  too  simj^  and  barren  of  inc»- 
deat  Roused  by  this  criticism ,  our  poet  wrot^  his  Clitandre,  and  in 
ttMt  i^ece  has  scattered  incidents  and  adventures  wf 81  such  a  licen^ 
ttouspiofhflion ,  that  the  critics  say  he  wrote  it  rather  to  expose  the 
IMiblic  taste  than  la  accommodate  Umself  to  it.  In  this  piece  the 
penoQs  combat  on  the  theatre ;  there  are  murders  and  assassmations  ^ 
befohies  fight  ^  officers  appear  in  search  of  murderers ,  and  women 
are  disguised  as  men.  There  is  matter  sufficient  for  a  romance  of 
^V(4umes^  "  And  yet,"  says  a  French  critic,  '*  nothing  can  be 
"K)re  cold  and  tiresome.''  He  afterwards  indulged  his  natural  genius 
in  various  others  performances  ^  but  began  to  display  more  forcibly 
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his  tragic  powers  in  Medea.  A  comedy  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
was  a  very  indifferent  composition.  He  regained  his  full  lustre  in  the 
famous  Gd,  a  tragedy,  of  which  he  preserved  in  his  closet  translations 
in  all  the  European  languages,  except  the  Sclavonian  and  the  Turk- 
ish. He  pursued  his  poetical  career  with  uncommon  splendour  in 
the  Horaces ,  Cinna ,  and  at  length  in  Polyeucte ;  which  productions, 
the  French  critics  say,  can  never  be  surpassed. 

At  length  the  tragedy  of  '^  Pertharite ''  appeared ,  and  proved  un- 
successful. This  so  much  disgusted  our  veteran  bard ,  that ,  like  Ben 
Jonson ,  he  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  in  the  prefece.  There  the 
poet  tells  us  that  he  renounces  the  theatre  for  ever !  and  indeed  this 
eternity  lasted  for  sey^eral  years  ! 

Disgusted  by  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  tragedy^  he  directed  his 
poetical  pursuits  to  a  different  species  of  composition.  He  now  finish- 
ed his  translation  in  verse,  of  the  '^  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis."  This  work ,  perhaps  from  the  singularity  of  its 
dramatic  author  becoming  a  religious  writer,  was  attended  with  asr 
tonishing  success.  Yet  FonteneUe  did  not  find  in  this  translation  the 
prevailing  charm  of  the  original ,  which  consists  in  ttiat  simplicity 
and  naiwete  which  are  lost  in  the  pomp  of  versification  so  natural  to 
Ck>rneille.  "  This  book ,"  he  continues ,  "  the  finest  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  man  ( since  the  gospel  does  not  come  from 
man )  would  not  go  so  direct  to  the  heart ,  and  would  not  seize  on  it 
with  such  force ,  if  it  had  not  a  natural  and  tender  air,  to  which  even 
that  negligence  which  prevails  in  the  style  greatly  contributes.'' 
Voltaire  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  our  critic ,  in  respect  to 
the  translation  :  ^'  It  is  reported  that  Corneille's  translation  of  the 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  printed  thirty*two  times  ^  it  is  as 
difficult  to  believe  this  as  it  is  to  read  the  book  once/'*'' 

Corneille  seems  not  to  hAve  been  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  this  cri- 
ticism. In  his  dedication  to  the  Pope,  he  says,  '^  The  translation 
which  I  have  chosen ,  by  the  siHvplieity  of  it$  style ,  precludes  all  the 
rich  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  far  fh)m  increasing  my  reputation, 
must  be  considered  rather  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  glory  of  the  So- 
vereign Author  of  aQ,  which  I  may  have  acquired  by  my  poetical 
productions.''  This  is  an  exceHent  elucidation  of  the  truth  of  thai 
precept  of  Johnson  which  respects  religious  poetry  ^  but  <^  which 
the  author  of  '^  Calvary  ^'  seemed  not  to  have  been  sensible.  The 
merit  of  religious  compositions  appears,  like  this  ^^  ImitatioD  of 
Jesus  Christ ,"  to  consist  in  a.  simplicity  inimical  to  the  higher  po^ 
tical  embellishments ;  these  are  too  human ! 

When  Racine,  the  son ,  published  a  long  poem  on  "  Grace/' 
taken  in  its  holy  sense ,  a  most  unhappy  subject  at  least  for  poetry  ^ 
was  said  that  he  had  written  on  Grace  without  grace* 
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DoHog  Qie  space  of  six  years  CornelUe  rigorously  kept  his  pro- 
mise of  not  writing  for  the  theatre.  At  length ,  overpowered  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  friends ,  and  probably  by  his  own  inclinations ,  he 
once  more  directed  his  studies  to  the  drama*  He  recommenced  in 
1659,  and  finished  in  1675.  During  this  thne  he  wrote  ten  new 
pieces ,  and  published  a  yariety  of  little  religious  poems ,  which , 
although  they  do  not' attract  the  attention  of  posterity ,  were  then 
read  with  delight ,  and  probably  pieferred  to  ttie  finest  tragedies  by 
the  good  catholics  of  the  day. 

In  1675  he  terminated  his  career.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  his 
mind  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable  of  thinking ;  and  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  It  is  hue  that  his  uncommon  genius  had 
been  amply  rewarded ;  but  amongst  his  talents  that  of  preserving 
the  fhvours  of  fortune  he  had  not  acquired. 

Fontenelle,  his  nephew,  presents  a  minute  and  interesting  des- . 
cription  of  this  great  man.  Yigneul  deMarville  says,  that  when  he 
saw  Corncille  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  country  tradesman ,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  how  a  man  of  so  rustic  an  appearance  could  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  Romans  such  heroic  sentiments.  GorneiUe  was 
sufficiently  large  and  fuU  in  his  person  ^  his  air  simple  and  vulgar ; 
always  negligent ;  and  very  Htlle  solicitous  of  pleasing  by  his  exlfr- 
rior.  His  face  had  something  agreeable,  his  nose  large,  his  mouth  not 
unhandsome,  his  eyes  f\iU  of  fire,  his  physiognomy  lively,  with  strong 
features ,  well  adapted  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  on  a  medal  or 
bust.  His  pronunciation  was  not  very  distinct :  and  he  read  his  verses 
with  force ,  but  without  grace. 

He  was  acquainted  with  polite  literature,  with  history,  and  poli- 
tics ^  but  he  generally  knew  them  best  as  they  related  to  the  stage. 
For  other  knowledge  he  had  neither  leisure ,  curiosity,  iior  much 
esteem.  He  spoke  little,  even  on  subjects  which  he  perfectly  under- 
stood. He  did  not  embeUish  what  he  said,  and  to  discover  the  great 
Comeille  it  became  necessary  to  read  him. 

Hfmins  of  a  melancholy  disposition ,  had  something  blunt  in  his 
manner,  and  sometimes  he  appeared  rude  *,  but  in  fact  he  was  no  dis- 
agreeable companion,  and  made  a  good  father  and  husband.  He  was 
tender,  and  his  soul  was  very  susceptible  of  friendship.  His  consti- 
tution was  very  favourable  to  love ,  but  never  to  debauchery,  and 
rarely  to  violent  attachments.  His  soul  was  fierce  and  independent :  it 
could  never  be  managed,  for  it  would  never  bend.  This  indeed  ren- 
dered him  very  capable  of  portraying  Roman  virtue ,  but  incapable 
of  improving  his  fortune.  Nothing  equalled  his  incapacity  for  busi- 
ness but  his  aversion  :  the  slightest  troubles  of  this  kind  occasioned 
him  alarm  and  terror.  He  was  never  satiated  with  praise ,  although 
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be  was  coBCimiaily  ree^Ying  it;  fwt  if  he  was  senstUe  to  fiune,  he 
was  Cat  remoYed  from  vamly. 

Wtiat  FoDtenelle  observes  of  Gorneille's  love  of  fame  is  strongly 
proved  by  our  great  poet  bimself,  in  an  epistle  to  a  friend,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  descripUw  of  himself  *,  an  instance 
that  what  the  world  calls  vaniyr,  at  least  interests  in  a  great  genius. 

Nous  noos  aimoiu  on  peo ,  o*ett  notro  foible  a  toas ; 

Le  priz  qoe  11011s  iraloot  ^ te  lak  mieiuc  tptc  bous? 

Et  pais  U  mode  en  est,  et  la  conr  rantorise; 

Now  parlont  de  nons-m^me  avec  foute  £irancliiie» 

La  hxM9  humility  ne  met  plot  en  credit. 

Je  MIS  ce  que  je  TaiiXy  et  crois  oe  qo'oii  m*en  dit, 

Pour  me  Cure  adourer  je  ne  UiM  point  de  Ugne ; 

J*ai  pen  de  Toiz  ponr  moi^  mats  je  les  ai  sans  brigoe ; 

Et  mon  ambitioo ,  poor  faire  plus  de  bruit 

Ne  les  va  point  qu^r  de  r^doit  en  r^ait. 

Mon  traTail  sans  appoi  monte  snr  le  th^Atre, 

Cbacnn  en  liberty  Vf  blAmo  on  Tidolitre, 

La,  sans  qae  mes  amis  prdchent  leurs eentimens  , 

J*arrachc  quelqnefob  leurs  applandissemens ; 

L^ ,  content  du  sacc6s  quo  le  merite  donnc , 

Par  d*illnstre9  avis  Je  n'ebloois  personne; 

Je  satisfais  ensemble  et  peiqile  et  courtisans ; 

Et  mes  vers  en  tons  lienx  sont  mes  seuls  partisans ; 

Par  lenr  senlo  beaut^  ma  plune  est  estimee ; 

Je  ne  dois  qa*a  moi  «eal  toote  ma  renomm^e; 

Et  pense  tootefois  n'ayoir point  de  rival, 

A  qui  je  lasse  tort  >  en  le  traitant  d'e§al» 

I  give  his  sentiments  in  ^mglish  verse. 

Self  love  prevails  too  much  in  every  state; 

Who ,  like  oikrselves ,  our  secret  worth  ctn  rate  ? 

Sinoe  *tis  a  Auhion  authorised  at  court , 

F/ankly  our  merits  ire  ourselves  repoit. 

A  proud  humility  will  not  deceive ; 

I  know  nfy  worth;  what  others  say,  believe. 

To  be  admired  I  form  no  petty  league  : 

Few  are  my  friends ,  but  gain*d  without  intrigue.  ^ 

My  bold  ambition ,  ilestitute  of  grace ,  % 

Scorns  still  to  beg  their  votes  from  place  to  place . 

On  the  fair  stage  my  scenic  toils  I  raise , 

While  each  is  £ree  to  censure  or  to  praise : 

And  there,  unaided  by  inferior  arts , 

I  snatch  the  applause  that  rushes  from  their  hearts. 

Content  by  merit  still  to  win  the  crown , 

With  no  illustrious  names  I  cheat  the  town. 

The  galleries  thunder,  and  tho  pit  commends ; 

My  verses ,  every  where ,  my  only  friends ! 

'Tis  irom  their  charms  alono  my  praise  I  claim ; 

Tis  to  myself  alone ,  I  owe  my  fame  ^ 

And  know  no  rival  whom  I  fear  to  meet , 

Or  injure ,  when  I  grant  an  equal  seat. 
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Vcdtaire  eensores  GorneSUe  for  making  his  heroes  say  conttnuailr 
they  are  great  men.  But  in  drawing  the  character  of  an  hero  he 
draws  his  own.  All  his  heroes  are  only  so  many  Oorneilles  in  difTe- 
rent  situations. 

Thomas  Comeille  attempted  the  same  career  as  his  brother :  per- 
haps his  name  was  unfortunate,  for  it  naturally  excited  a  compa- 
rison which  could  not  be  faTourable  to  him*  Ga^on ,  the  Dennis  of 
hb  day,  wrote  the  foUowfa^  smart  impromptu  under  his  portrait :— * 

Tojant  le  portrait  de  Comeille , 
Gardes-Toos  de  crier  merreille ! 
Et  daot  Tot  tramporU  B*alles  pas 
Prendre  id  Pierre  poor  Thomas, 

POETS. 

In  all  ages  there  has  existed  an  anti-poetical  party.  This  faction 
consisis  of  those  fHgid  intellects  incapable  of  that  glowing  expansion 
so  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  an  art ,  which  only  addresses  itself 
to  the  imagination;  or  of  writers  who,  having  proved  unsuccessful 
in  their  court  to  the  muses ,  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  them  \ 
and  also  of  those  religious  minds  who  consider  the  ardent  effusions 
of  poetry  as  dangerous  to  the  morals  and  peace  of  society. 

Bato ,  amongst  the  ancients ,  is  the  model  of  those  modems  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  anti-poetical. 

This  writer,  in  his  ideal  republic ,  characterises  a  man  who  occu- 
pies himself  with  composing  verses  as  a  very  dangerous  member  of 
society,  fh)m  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  his  unritings.  It  is  by 
arguing  from  its  abuse ,  that  he  decries  this  enchanting  talent.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  recollected ,  that  no  head  was  more  finely 
organised  for  the  visions  of  the  muse  than  Plato's :  he  was  a  true 
poet ,  and  had  addicted  hbnself  in  his  prime  of  life  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  art ,  but  pefceiving  that  he  could  not  surpass  his  inimitable 
original ,  Homer,  he  employed  this  insidious  manner  of  deprecia- 
ting his  worths.  In  the  Phsedrus  he  describes  the  feelings  of  a  genuine 
Poet.  To  become  such  ^  he  says ,  it  will  never  be  suffcient  to  be 
guided  by  the  rules  of  art ,  unless  we  also  feel  the  ecstasies  of  that 
furor,  ahnost  divine ,  which  in  this  kind  of  composition  is  the  most 
palpable  and  least  ainbiguous  character  of  a  true  inspiration.  Gold 
minds ,  ever  tranquil  and  ever  in  possession  of  themselves ,  are  in- 
capable of  producing  exalted  poetry ;  their  verses  must  always  be 
feeble ,  diffusive ,  and  leave  no  impression  *,  the  verses  of  those  who 
are  endowed  with  a  strong  and  lively  imagination ,  and  who ,  like 
Homer's  personification  of  Discord,  have  their  heads  incessantly  in 
the  skies ,  and  their  feet  on  the  earth ,  will  agitate  you ,  burn  in 
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your  heart ,  and  drag  you  alodg  with  them ;  breaking  like  an  impe- 
tuous torrent ,  and  swelling  your  breast  with  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  are  themselves  possessed. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  poet  in  a  poetical  age! — ^The  tuneful 
race  have  many  corporate  bodies  of  mechanics  \  Pontipool  manufoc- 
tures,  inlayers,  burnishers,  gilders,  and  filers! 

Men  of  ta^  are  sometimes  disgusted  in  turning  over  the  works 
of  the  anti-poetical ,  by  meeting  with  gross  railleries  and  false  judg^ 
ments  concerning  poetry  and  poets.  Locke  has  expressed  a  marked 
contempt  of  poets ;  but  we  see  what  ideas  he  formed  of  poetry  by 
his  warm  panegyric  of  one  of  Blackmore's  epics!  and  besides  he 
was  himself  a  most  unhappy  poet!  Selden,  a  scholar  of  profound 
erudition ,  has  giyen  us  his  opinion  concerning  poets.  ^'  It  is  ridi- 
culous for  a  hrd  to  print  yerses^  he  may  make  them  to  please 
himself.  If  a  man  in  a  private  chamber  twirls  his  band-^trhigs ,  or 
plays  vrith  a  rush  to  please  himself,  it  is  well  enough ;  imt  if  he 
should  go  into  Fleet-street ,  and  sit  upon  a  stall  and  twirl  a  band- 
string  ,  or  play  with  a  rush,  then  all  the  boys  in  the  street  would 
laugh  at  him.'' — ^As  if  ^^  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful "  can  endure 
a  comparison  with  the  twirling  of  a  band-string,  or  playing  with  a 
rush ! —  A  poet ,  related  to  an  illustrious  family,  and  who  did  not 
write  unpoeticsJIy,  entertained  a  far  different  notion  concerning 
poets.  So  persuaded  was  he  that  to  be  a  true  poet  required  an  ele- 
vated mind,  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  no  writer  could  bd 
an  excellent  poet  who  was  not  descended  from  a  noble  family.  This 
opinion  is  as  absurd  as  that  of  Selden's  : — but  when  one  party  will 
not  grant  enough ,  the  other  always  assumes  too  much.  The  great 
Pascal ,  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  discovered  in  the  sciences, 
knew  little  of  the  nature  of  poetical  beauty.  He  said  '^  Poetry  has  no 
settled  object.''  This  was  the  decision  of  a  geometrician ,  not  of  a 
poet.  '^  Why  should  he  speak  of  what  he  did  not  unda^tand? "  ask- 
ed the  lively  Voltaire.  F^try  is  not  an  object  which  comes  under 
the  cognisance  of  philosophy  or  wit. 

Longuerue  had  profound. erudition-,  but  he  decided  on  poetry 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  learned  men.  Nothing  so  strongly  cha- 
racterises such  literary  men  as  the  following  observations  in  the 
Longuerana,  p.  170. 

"There  are  two  books  on  Homer,  which  I  prefer  to  Homer 
himself.  The  first  is  Antiqidtates  Homericas  of  Feithius,  where 
he  has  extracted  everything  relative  to  the  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Greeks  •,  the  other  is ,  Homeri  Gnomologia  per  Duportum, 
printed  at  Cambridge.  In  these  two  books  is  found  everything  valuable 
in  Homer,  without  being  obliged  to  get  through  his  Contes  h  dor- 
mir  debout !  "  Thus  men  oi  science  decide  on  men  of  taste  J  There 
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«re  who  study  Homer  and  Virgil  as  Ihe  bHnd  trayel  through  a  fine 
country,  merely  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  It  was  observed 
at  Ihe  death  of  Longuerue  that  in  his  immense  library  not  a  volume 
of  poetry  was  to  be  found.  He  had  formerly  read  poetry,  for  in- 
deed he  had  read  everything.  Racine  tells  us,  that  when  young  he 
paid  him  a  visit ;  the  conversation  turned  on  poeU;  our  erudit 
reviewed  them  all  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt  of  the  poetical 
talent,  from  which  he  said  we  learn,  nothing.  He  seemed  a  little 
charitable  towards  Ariosto.— "  As  for  that  madman ,"  said  he  "  he 
has  amused  me  sometimes.''  Bacier,  a  poetical  pedant  after  all',  was 
asked  who  was  the  greater  poet,  Homer  or  Virgil?  he  honestly 
answered ,  "  Homer  by  a  thousand  years ! " 

But  it  is  mortifying  to  find  among  the  anti-poetical  even  poeU 
themselves !  Malherbe ,  the  first  poet  in  France  in  his  day,  appears 
little  to  haye  esteemed  the  art.  He  used  to  say  that  ^^  a  good  poet 
was  normore  useful  to  the  state  than  a  skilAil  player  of  nine-pins!'' 
Malherbe  >T0te  with  costive  labour.  When  a  poem  was  shown  to 
him  which  had  been  highly  commended,  he  sarcastically  asked  if 
it  would  "lower  the  price  of  bread?"  In  these  instances  he  mali- 
ciou^y  confounded  the  usefid  with  the  agreeable  arts.  Be  it  re-^ 
membered ,  that  Malherbe  had  a  cynical  heart,  cold  and  unfeeling ; 
his  character  may  be  traced  in  his  poetry  ^  laf)our,  and  correctness , 
without  one  ray  of  enthusiasm. 

Le  €[Ierc  was  a  scholar  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  Lockes ,  the  Seldens ,  and  the  Longuerues ;  and  his  opinions  are 
as  just  concerning  poets.  In  the  Parrhasiana  he  has  written  a  treatise 
on  poets  in  a  very  unpoetical  manner.  1  shall  notice  his  coarse  rail' 
leries  relating  to  what  he  calls  "  the  personal  defects  of  poets."  In 
vol.  i.  p.  33,  he  says,  "In  the  Scaligerana  we  have  Joseph  Scalf- 
ger's  opinion  concerning  poets.  *  There  never  was  a  man  who  was 
a  poet,  or  addicted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  but  his  heart  was  puffed 
up  with  his  greatness.' — ^This  is  very  true.  The  poetical  enthusiasm 
persuades  those  gentlemen,  that  they  have  something  in  them  supe^ 
rior  to  others,  because  they  employ  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves* 
V^hen  the  poetic  fhror  seizes  them,  its  traces  iVequenUy  remain  on 
their  faces ,  which  make  connoisseurs  say  with  Horace , 

Aut  insantt  homo ,  aat  versus  facit. 
There  goes  a  madman  or  a  hard ! 

Their  thoughtful  air  and  melancholy  gait  make  them  appear  insane  ^ 
for,  accustc»med  to  versify  while  they  walk ,  and  to  bite  their  nails  in 
apparent  agonies ,  their  steps  are  measured  and  slow,  and  they  look 
as  if  they  were  reflecting  on  something  of  consequence ,  although 
they  are  only  thinking,  as  the  phrase  runs ,  of  nothing!"  I  have 
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only  transcribed  the  above  description  of  our  jocular  scholar,  wilii 
an  intention  of  describing  those  exterior  marks  of  that  fino*  en- 
thusiasm, of  which  the  poet  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  which 
have  exposed  many  an  elevated  genius  to  ttie  ridicule  of  the  vulgar. 
I  find  this  admirably  defended  by  Charpentier  :  ^'Men  may  ridi- 
cule as  much  as  they  please  those  gesticulations  and  contortioDS 
which  poets  are  apt  to  make  in  flie  act  of  composing ;  it  is  certain , 
however,  that  they  greatly  assfet  in  putting  the  imagination  Into 
motion:  These  kinds  of  agitation  do  not  always  show  a  mind  irhich 
labours  with  its  sterility ;  they  frequently  proceed  from  a  mind  which 
excites  and  animates  itself.  QuintiUan  has  nobly  compared  ttiem  to 
those  lashings  of  his  tail  which  a  lion  gives  himself  when  he  is 
preparing  to  combat.  Persius ,  when  he  would  give  us  an  idea  of 
a  cold  and  languishing  oration,  says  that  its  author  did  not  strike 
his  desk  nor  bite  his  nails, 

Nee  ploteom  cadit ,  nee  demonos  lapit  on^ei.*' 

These  exterior  marks  of  enOiusiasm  may  be  illustrated  *  by  the 
following  curious  anecdote  : — ^Domenichino ,  the  painter,  was  ac- 
customed to  act  the  characters  of  all  the  figures  he  would  represent 
on  his  canvass ,  and  to  speak  aloud  whatever  the  passion  he  meant 
to  describe  could  prompt.  Painting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew, 
Carracci  one  day  caught  him  in  a  violent  passion ,  speaking  in  a 
terrible  and  menacing  tone.  He  was  at  that  moment  employed  on 
a  sddier  who  was  threatening  the  saint.  When  this  fit  of  ^thusiastic 
abstraction  had  passed,  Carracci  ran  and  enobraced  him ,  acknow- 
ledging that  Domenichino  had  been  that  day  his  master ;  and  that 
he  had  learnt  from  him  the  true  manner  to  succeed  in  catching  the 
expression — that  great  pride  of  the  painter's  art. 

Thus  different  are  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and  the  unin- 
telligent on  the  same  subject.  A  Carracci  embraced  a  kindred  genius 
for  what  a  Le  Clerc  or  a  Selden  would  have  ridiculed. 

Poets ,  I  confess,  frequently  indulge  reveries  y  which ,  though 
they  offer  no  charms  to  their  friends ,  are  too  delicious  to  forego. 
In  the  ideal  worid ,  peopled  with  aU  its  fairy  inhabitants,  and  ever 
open  to  their  contemplation ,  they  travel  with  an  unwearied  fool. 
Crebillon,  the  celebrated  tragic  poet,  was  enamoured  of  solitude, 
that  he  might  there  indulge ,  without  interruption ,  in  those  fine 
romances  with  which  his  imagination  teemed.  One  day  when  he 
was  in  a  deep  reverie,  a  friend  entered  hastily  :  ^^  Don't  disturb 
me,''  cried  the  poet;  '^I  am  enjoying  a  moment  of  happiness  : 
I  am  going  to  hang  a  villain  of  a  minister,  and  banish  another  who 
is  an  idiot." 

Amongst  Ihe  anti-poetical  may  be  placed  the  father  of  the  gre^it 
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monarch  of  Prussia.  George  the  Second  was  not  more  the  ayowed  ene- 
my of  the  mus^.  Frederic  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  read  verses; 
and  when  he  was  desirous  of  study,  or  of  the  conversation  of  literary 
men  ,  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  secretly.  Every  poet  was  odious  to  his 
majesty.  One  day,  having  observed  some  lines  written  on  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  pakce,  he  asked  a  courtier  their  signification.  They 
were  explained  to  him  •,  they  were  Latin  verses  composed  by  Wach- 
ter,  a  man  of  letters,  then  resident  at  Berlin.  The  king  immediately 
sent  for  the  bard,  who  came  warm  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward  for  his  ingenuity.  He  was  astonished,  however,  to  hear 
the  king,  in  a  violent  passion,  accost  him,  "  I  order  you  imme- 
diately to  quit  this  city  and  my  kingdom.''  Wachter  took  refuge  in 
Hanover.  As  Utile  indeed  was  this  anti-poetical  monarch  a  friend 
to  philosophers.  Two  or  three  such  kings  might  perhaps  renovate 
(he  ancient  barbarism  of  Europe.  Barratier,  the  celebrated  child, 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  of  Prussia  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition ; 
the  king ,  to  mortify  our  ingenious  youth ,  coldly  asked  him ,  ''  If 
he  knew  the  law  ? ''  The  learned  boy  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  law.  '^  Go ,''  was  the  reply  of  this  Augus- 
tus,  "go,  and  study  it  before  you  give  yourself  out  as  a  scholar." 
Poor  Barratier  renounced  for  this  pursuit  his  other  studies,  and 
persevered  with  such  ardour  that  he  became  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months;  but  his  exertions  cost  him  at  the  same 
lime  his  life! 

Every  monarch ,  however,  has  not  proved  so  destitute  of  poetic 
sensibility  as  this  Prussian.  Francis  I.  gave  repeated  marks  of  his 
attachment  to  the  favourites  of  the  muses,  by  composing  several 
occasional  sonnets,  which  are  dedicated  to  their  eulogy.  Andrelin , 
a  French  poet,  enjoyed  the  happy  fate  of  Oppian,  to  whom  the 
emfieror  Caracalla  counted  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  were 
verses  in  one  of  his  poems ;  and  with  great  propriety  they  have 
been  called  "  golden  verses.''  Andrelin ,  when  he  recited  his  poem 
on  the  Conquest  of  Naples  before  Charles  YIII. ,  received  a  sack  of 
silver  coin ,  which  with  difficulty  he  carried  home.  Charles  IX. , 
says  Brantome,  loved  verses,  and  recompensed  poets,  not  indeed 
immediately,  but  graduaUy,  that  they  might  always  be  stimulated 
to  excel.  He  used  to  say ,  that  poets  resembled  racehorses,  that  must 
be  fed  but  not  fattened ,  for  then  they  were  good  for  nothing.  Marot 
was  so  much  esteemed  by  kings ,  that  he  was  caUed  the  poet  of 
princes,  and  the  prince  of  poets. 

In  the  early  state.o^poetry  what  honours  were  paid  to  its  votaries ! 
Ronsard ,  the  French  Chaucer,  wa»  the  first  who  carried  away  the 
prize  at  the  Floral  games.  This  meed  of  poetic  honour  was  an  eglan- 
tine composed  of  silver.  The  reward  did  not  appelu*  equal  to  the 
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mertt  of  the  work  and  Uiereputatioii  of  the  poet  ^  and  od  this  oeca- 
sioD  the  city  of  Toulouse  had  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver  struck ,  of 
considerable  value.  This  image  was  sent  to  Ronsard ,  accompa- 
nied by  a  decree ,  in  which  he  was  declared ,  by  way  of  eminence , 
''The  French  poet." 

It  is  a  curious  anecdote  to  add,  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  a 
similar  Minerva  was  adjudged  to  Maynard  for  his  verses ,  the  Gi^- 
touls  of  Toulouse,  who  were  the  executors  of  the  Floral  gifls,  to 
their  shame ,  out  of  covetousness,  never  obeyed  the  decision  of  the 
poetical  judges.  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Maynard  in  an  epi- 
gram ,  which  bears  this  title  :  On  a  Minerva  of  silver ^  promised 
but  not  given. 

The  anecdote  of  Margaret  of  Scotland ,  wife  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  Alain  the  poet,  is  generally  known.  Who  is  not  charm- 
ed with  ¥bxA  fine  expression  of  her  poetical  |sensibility  ?  The  persoD 
of  Alain  was  repulsive ,  but  his  poetry  had  attracted  her  affections. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace ,  she  saw  him  sleeping 
on  a  bench  *,  she  approached  and  kissed  him.  Some  of  her  atten- 
dants could  not  conceal  their  astonishment  that  she  should  press 
with  her  lips  those  of  a  man  so  frightftilly  ugly.  The  amiable  prin- 
cess answered ,  smiling ,  ''  I  did  not  kiss  the  man ,  but  the  mouth 
which  has  uttered  so  many  fine  things.'' 

The  great  Colbert  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  Boileau  and  Ra- 
cine. This  minister,  at  his  villa,  was  enjoying  the  conversation  of 
our  two  poets,  when  the  arrival  of  a  prelate  was  announced :  turn- 
ing quickly  to  the  servant,  he  said,  '' Let  him  be  shown  every 
thing  except  myself! " 

To  such  attentions  ft*om  this  great  minister,  Boileau  alludes  hi 
these  verses :  — 

Plas  d'un  grand  m*aiiiui  jusqoei  k  la  tendreaie ; 
Et  ma  Tue  a  Colbert  ioapiroit  Tall^greMe. 

Several  pious  persons  have  considered  it  as  highly  meritable  lo 
abstain  from  the  reading  of  poetry !  A  good  fother,  in  his  account  of  | 
the  last  hours  of  Madame  Racine ,  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  pays  high  compliments  to  her  religious  disposition,  which,  | 
he  says ,  was  so  austere ,  that  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  read  j 
poetry ,  as  she  considered  it  to  be  a  dangerous  pleasure;  and  he 
highly  commends  her  for  never  having  read  the  tragedies  of  her  hus- 
band !  Arnault ,  though  so  intimately  connected  with  Racine  for 
many  years,  had  not  read  his  compositions.  When ,  at  length,  he 
was  persuaded  to  read  Ph»dra ,  he  declared  himself  to  be  delighted, 
but  complained  that  the  poet  had  set  a  dangerous  example,  in  mak- 
ing the  manly  Hypolitus  dwindle  to  an  effeminate  lover.  Asa  cridCf 
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AnMuld  w»i  right; tat  Racfne  bad  his  nafion  to  please.  Such  per- 
tfMiB  entertain  notioDS  of  poetry  similar  to  that  of  nn  ancient  fhlher, 
wlio  ealls  poetry  the  wine  of  Satan ;  or  to  that  of  the  i^iigioos  and 
austere  Nicole ,  who  was  so  aWy  answered  by  Racine :  he  said,  that 
dramatic  poets  were  public  poisoners ,  not  of  bodies,  but  of  souls. 
Poeta ,  it  is  acknowledged ,  haye  foibles  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Tbey  sometimes  act  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  as  if  every  one  / 
was  concerned  in  the  success  of  their  productions.  Poets  are  too 
freqnenfly  merely  poets.  Segrais  has  recorded  that  the  following 
maxim  of  Rochefoucaolt  was  occasioned  by  reflecting  on  the  cha- 
racters of  Boilean  and  Racine.  ''  It  displays,''  he  writes,  <<  a  great 
poverty  of  mind  to  have  only  one  kind  of  genius."  On  this  Segrais 
observes,  and  Segrais  knew  them  intimately ,  that  their  conversa- 
tioD  only  tamed  on  poetry  ^  take  them  from  that,  and  they  knew 
nettling.  It  was  ttius  with  one  Du  Perrier,  a  good  poet ,  but  very 
poor.  When  he  was  introduced  to  Pelisson ,  who  wished  to  be  ser- 
vieeiriUe  to  him ,  the  minister  said ,  '^  In  what  can  he  be  employed  ? 
He  is  only  occupied  by  his  verses/' 

All  th(^  complaints  are  not  unfounded ;  yet,  perhaps ,  it  is  unjust 
lo  expect  from  an  exodUng  artist  all  the  petty  accomplishments  of 
fHyoions  persons ,  who  have  studied  no  ari  but  that  of  practising  on 
the  weaknesses  of  their  friends.  The  enthusiastic  votary,  who  devotes 
his  days  and  nights  to  meditations  on  his  fhvourite  art,  wiH  rarely 
Ibe  fcHind  that  despicable  thing,  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  Du  Bos  has 
jastly  observed ,  that  men  of  genius ,  bom  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion 9  appear  inferior  to  others  when  they  apply  themselves  to  other 
oceopations.l%atai»ence  of  mind  which  arises  from  their  continued 
attetttion  to  their  ideas,  renders  them  awkward  in  their  manners. 
Such  defects  are  even  a  proof  of  the  activity  of  genius. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  poets  to  read  their  verses  to  friends. 
Segrais  has  ingeniously  observed,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  When 
young  I  used  to  please  myself  in  reciting  my  verses  indifferently  to 
all  persons ;  but  I  perceived  when  Scarron,  who  was  my  intimate 
friend,  used  to  take  his  portfolio  and  read  his  verses  to  me,  although 
Ihey  were  good ,  I  fVequently  became  weary.  I  then  reflected ,  that  . 
those  to  whom  I  read  mine ,  and  who ,  for  the  greater  part ,  had  no 
taste  for  poetry ,  must  ei^rience  the  same  disagreeable  sensation. 
I  resolved  for  the  fiiture  to  read  my  verses  only  to  those  who  entreat- 
ed me ,  and  to  read  but  few  at  a  time.  We  flatter  ourselves  too 
much ;  we  conclude  that  what  pleases  us  must  please  others.  We 
wfll  have  persons  indulgent  to  us ,  and  frequently  we  will  have  no 
indulgence  for  ttiose  who  are  in  want  of  it.''  An  excellent  hint  for 
young  poets ,  and  for  those  old  ones  who  carry  odes  and  elegies  in 
their  pockets,  to  inflict  the  pains  of  the  torture  on  their  friends. 
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The  affection  which  a  poet  feels  for  his  Terses  has  been  frequently 
extrayagaDt.  Bayle ,  ridiculing  that  parental  tenderness  which  wri- 
ters evince  for  their  poetical  compositions ,  tells  us ,  that  many  ha- 
ying written  epitaphs  on  friends  whom  they  believed  on  report  to 
have  died ,  could  not  determine  to  keep  them  in  their  closet,  but 
suffered  them  to  appear  in  the  lifetime  of  those  very  fHends  vdiose 
death  they  celebrated.  In  another  place  he  says,  that  such  is  their 
infatuation  for  their  productions,  that  they  prefer  giving  to  the 
public  their  panegyrics  of  persons  whom  afterwards  they  satirised, 
rather  than  suppress  the  verses  which  contain  those  panegyrics.  We 
have  many  examples  of  this  in  the  poems,  and  even  in  the  epbto- 
lary  correspondence  of  modern  writers.  It  is  customary  with  most 
authors ,  when  they  quarrel  with  a  person  after  the  first  edition  of 
their  work,  to  cancel  his  eulogies  in  the  next.  But  poets  and  letter- 
writers  frequently  do  not  do  this ;  because  they  are  so  charmed  with 
the  happy  turn  of  their  expressions,  and  other  elegancies  of  com- 
position ,  that  they  prefer  the  praise  which  they  may  acquire  for 
^  their  style  to  the  censure  which  may  follow  from  their  inconsistency. 
/  After  having  given  a  hint  to  young  poets ,  I  shaU  offer  one  to 
/  veterans.  It  is  a  common  defect  with  them  that  they  do  not  know 
I  when  to  quit  the  muses  in  their  advanced  age.  Bayle  says ,  '^  Poets 
and  orators  should  be  mindful  to  retire  from  their  occupations, 
which  so  peculiarly  require  the  fire  of  imagination  \  yet  it  is  bal 
too  common  to  see  them  in  their  career,  even  in  the  decline  of  life. 
It  seems  as  if  they  wQuld  condemn  the  public  to  drink  even  the 
lees  of  their  nectar."  Afer  and  Daurat  were  both  poets  who  bad 
acquired  considerable  reputation ,  but  which  Uiey  overturned  wheo 
they  persisted  to  write  in  their  old  age  without  vigour  and  without 
fancy. 

What  crowds  of  these  Impenitently  bold , 

In  sounds  and  jbgling  syllables  grown  old  , 

Tbey  mn  on  poets,  in  a  ragbg  Tein, 

E*en  to  the  dregs  and  sqoeexings  of  the  brain  : 

Strain  ont  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense , 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 

Pope. 

It  is  probable  he  had  Wycherley  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  this. 
The  veteran  bard  latterly  scribbled  much  indifferent  verse  ^  and  Pope 
had  freely  given  his  opinion ,  by  which  he  lost  his  friendship ! 

It  is  still  worse  when  aged  poets  devote  their  exhausted  talenb 
to  dii^ine  poems,  as  did  Waller  ^  and  Milton  in  his  second  epic. 
Such  poems,  observes  Voltaire,  are  fk^uently  entitled  ^'sacred 
poems ; "  and  sacred  they  are ,  for  no  one  touches  them.  From  a 
sou  so  arid  what  can  be  expected  but  insipid  fruits  ?  Ck)rneilk5  told 
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Gbevreau  several  years  before  his  death ,  Ihat  he  had  taken  leave  of 
the  theatre ,  for  he  had  lost  his  poetical  powers  with  his  teeth. 

Poets  have  sometimes  displayed  an -obliquity  of  taste  in  their  fe- 
male favourites.  As  if  conscious  of  the  power  of  ennobting  others, 
some  have  selected  them  from  the  lowest  classes ,  whom  having  ele- 
vated Into  divinities ,  they  have  addressed  in  the  language  of  poetical 
devotion.  The  Chloe  of  Prior,  after  all  his  raptures,  was  a  plump 
bar-maid,  Ronsard  addressed  many  of  his  verses  to  Miss  Cassandra, 
who  followed  the  same  occupation  :  in  one  of  his  sonnets  to  her,  he 
fills  it  with  a  crowd  of  personages  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which  to  the 
honest  girl  must  have  all  been  extremely  mysterious.  Golletet ,  a ' 
French  bard,  married  three  of  his  servants.  His  last  lady  was  called  ' 
la  belle  Claudine,  Ashamed  of  such  menial  alliances ,  he  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  the  world  that  he  had  married  Rie  tenth  muse^  and ' 
for  this  purpose  published  verses  in  her  name.  When  he  died,  the 
vein  of  Claudine  became  suddenly  dry.  She  indeed  published  her 
"^  Adieux  to  the  Muses  *,"  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  verses 
of  this  lady,  including  her  ^^  Adieux,''  were  the  compositions  of 
her  husband. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ostensible  mistresses  of  poets  have  no  it 
existence;  and  a  slight  occasion  is  sufficient  to  give  birth  to  one. 
Raean  and  Malherbe  were  one  day  conversing  on  their  amours  ^  that 
is ,  of  selecting  a  lady  who  should  be  the  object  of  their  verses.  Ra- 
ean named  one,  and  Malherbe  another.  It  happening  that  both  had 
the  same  name,  Catharine,  they  passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  fann- 
ing it  into  an  anagram.  They  found  three  :  Arthenicc,  Eracinthe, 
aBd  Cbarinte.  The  first  was  preferred  *,  and  many  a  fine  ode  was  writ- 
ten in  praise  of  the  beautihil  Arthenice ! 

Poets  change  their  opinions  of  their  own  productions  wonderfully 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Raron  Haller  was  in  his  youth  warmly 
attached  to  poetic  composition.  His  house  was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue 
his  poems  he  rushed  through  the  flames.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  with  his  beloved  manuscripts  in  his  hand.  Ten  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  the  flames  those  very  poems  which  he  had 
ventured  his  life  to  preserve. 

Satirists,  if  they  escape  the  scourges  of  the  law,  have  reason  to 
(fa'cad  the  cane  of  the  satirised.  Of  this  kind  we  have  many  anecdotes 
on  record  •,  but  none  more  poignant  than  the  following : — Renserade 
was  caned  for  lampooning  the  Duke  d'Epernon.  Some  days  aUcr- 
wards  he  appeared  at  court ,  but  being  still  lame  from  the  rough 
treatment  he  had  received ,  he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  a 
cane.  A  wit,  who  knew  what  had  passed,  whispered  the  affair  to 
the  queen.  She ,  dissembling ,  a^ked  him  if  he  had  the  gout  ? "  Yes , 
madam,"  replied  our  lame  satirist,  ''  and  therefore  I  make  use  of 
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a  cane.'' ''  Not  so  /'  inlemipled  the  maOgnont  Baalra,  ^^  BeBsende 
in  this  imitates  those  holy  martjn  who  are  idwayi  represenled  wtlh 
4he  instromeDt  which  oecanoned  their  suffariDgs." 

ROMANCES. 

Romance  has  been  elegantly  defined  as  the  offepring  of  Fiction 
and  Love.  Men  of  learning  have  amused  thcanselves  with  Iraclttg 
the  epocha  of  romances  ^  but  the  erudition  is  despemte  whieh  woiM 
fix  on  the  inventor  of  the  first  romance  :  for  what  originateft  ia  na- 
ture ,  who  shall  hope  to  detect  the  shadowy  ouSines  of  its  begin- 
nings? The  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus  appeared  in  the 
fourth  century  ^  and  this  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fendon. 
It  has  been  prettily  said,  that  posterior  romances  seem  lo  be  the 
children  of  the  marriage  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  The  Romance 
of  ^^The  Golden  Ass,''  by  Apuleius,  whieh  contaiiis  the beautiftil 
tale  of  ^  ^  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  remains  unrivalled ;  wMle  the  ^^  Dapbne 
and  Chloe  "  of  Longus ,  in  the  old  version  of  Amiot ,  is  inexpressiMy 
delicate ,  simple ,  and  inartificial ,  but  sometimes  offends  os ,  for  na- 
ture there  "  plays  her  virginXancies.'' 

Beautiful  as  the^  compositions  are ,  when  the  imagination  oi  ttie 
writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with  accurate  observations  on  human  ma- 
ture ,  in  their  birth ,  like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  aeatoto  oT  an 
'  ascetic  religion  opposed  their  progress.  However  Hdiodorvs  nay 
have  delighted  those  who  were  not  insensii)le  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine 
imagination ,  and  to  the  enchanting  elegancies  o£  style ,  he  raised 
himself,  among  his  brother  ecclesiastics,  enemies ,  who  at  tengA 
so  far  prevailed ,  that ,  in  a  synod ,  it  was  declared  that  his  pei^ 
formahce  was  dangerous  to  young  persons ,.  and  that  if  the  auflior 
did  not  suppress  it ,  he  must  resign  his  bishopric.  We  are  told  be 
preferred  his  romance  to  his  bishopric.  Even  so  late  as  in  Racine's 
time  it  was  held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhaUowed  pages.  He 
informs  us  that  the  first  effusions  of  his  niuse  were  in  consaqneooe 
of  studying  that  ancient  romance ,  which  his  tutor  observing  ban  to 
devour  with  the  keenness  of  a  famished  man,  snatched  from  his  hands 
and  flung  it  in  the  fire.  A  second  copy  experienced  the  saara  fiifte. 
What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third ,  and  took  the  precanlioe 
of  devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  by  heart  ^  after  which  he  offered 
it  to  the  pedagogue  with  a  smile ,  to  bum  like  the  others. 

The  decision  of  these  ascetic  bigots  was  founded  ia  their  opinioR 
of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  They  aUeged  that  ttie  writers  paint 
too  warmly  to  the  imagiaatioo,  address  themselves  too  forcibly  to 
the  passions ,  and  in  general ,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representa- 
tions ,  hover  on  the  borders  of  indecency.  Let  il  be  sitScient,  ham* 
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ever,  lo  oteerye^  Uial  those  who  condemned  (he  ttherties  whioh  these 
writers  take  with  the  imaginetioa  could  indulge*  tbeaselvet  with  the 
AnacreoBtic  voluptuousness  of  the  wise  Solomon ,  wtien  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  church. 

The  maryellous  power  of  romaiice  oter  the  human  mind  is  exem^ 
plified  in  (his  curious  anecdote  of  oriental  literature. 

Mi^omet  foiBBd  they  had  such  an  influence  o?er  the  imaginatioiis 
ofhis  foUowers,  that  he  has  eipressly  fbrfoidden  them  in  his  Koran  ^ 
and  the  reason  is  given  in  the  following  anecdote : — An  Arabian 
merchant  having  long  resided  in  Persia,  returned  to  his  own  country 
while  the  prophet  was  pubhshing  his  Koran.  The  merchmt ,  among 
his  other  riches ,  had  a  treasure  of  romances  concerning  the  Persian 
heroes.  These  he  related  to  his  delighted  countrymen,  who  consH 
dered  them  to  be  so  excellent ,  that  the  l^^nds  of  the  Koran  ware 
negleeted,  and  they  p^ly  tcdd  the  prophet  that  the  ^'Persian 
Tales  *'  were  superior  to  his.  AIarin^9  be  immediately  had  a  visl- 
laHoD  firom  the  angel  Gabriel  ^  declaring  ttiem  impious  and  penri- 
cloos ,  hateM  to  God  and  Mahomet.  This  checked  their  currency ; 
and  all  true  believers  yielded  up  the  exquisite  delight  of  po€^  fie- 
tioiis  for  the  insipidity  of  religious  ones.  Yet  these  romances  may  be 
said  to  have  outlived  the  Koran  itself;  for  they  have  spread  into 
regions  which  the  Koraa  could  never  penetrate.  Even  to  this  day 
ColODd  Capper,  in  his  travels  across  the  Deseri,  saw  ^^  Ar£l>ians 
Sitting  rouad  a  fira ,  listaung  to  their  tales  with  such  attention  and 
pleasure ,  as  totatty  to  forget  the  fatigue  and  hardship  with  which  an 
iostanl  before  they  w^re  entirely  overcome.''  And  Wood,  in  his 
joamey  to  Palmyra : — '^  At  night  the  Arabs  sat  in  a  circle  drinking 
ooOee,  while  otte  of  the  company  diverted  the  rest  by  relating  a 
piece  of  history  on  the  suhject  of  love  or  war,  or  with  an  extempore 

Mr.  Ettis  has  given  us  '*  Specimens  of  the  Early  En^sh  Metrical 
Romances/'  and  AUson  and  Weber  have  printed  two  collections  of 
them  entm,  vahied  by  the  poetical  antiquary.  Learned  inquirers 
have  traced  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction  to  various  sources.  From 
Scandinavia  issued  forth  the  giants ,  dragons,  witches ,  and  enchan- 
ters. The  curious  reader  wUl  be  gratified  by  ''  lUuslrations  of  Nop- 
tfaem  Antiquities,"  a  vohime  in  quarto  ]  where  he  will  find  extracts 
fkvm  "The  Book  of  Heroes"  and  "The  NIbelmigen  Lay,"  with 
many  other  metrical  tales  from  the  old  German ,  Danish ,  Swedish , 
and  Icelandic  languages.  In  the  East,  Arabian  Dancy  bent  her  iris 
of  many-softened  hues  over  a  delightful  land  of  fiction ;  while  ttie 
Welsh ,  in  their  emigration  to  Brit^y,  are  believed  to  have  brought 
wMi  them  theh*  nation^  fhbles.  That  subsequent  race  of  minstrels, 
kiuma  by  the  name  of  Troubadours  in  the  South  of  France ,  com- 
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posed  ihdr  eroUo  or  sentiinental  pomns^  aod  those  romaneers  cdled 
TVof/eur^^  or  finders,  in  the  North  of  France ,  ^^alled and  campiled 
their  domestic  tides  or  Fabliaux ,  Bits,  CoiUes,  or  Ims.  Afinot, 
Sainte  Palaye,  and  Le  Grand  have  preserTed ,  in  their  ^^  Histories 
of  the  Troubadours ,''  their  literary  compositions.  They  were  a  ro- 
mantic race  of  ambulatory  poets «,  military  and  religious  subjects 
their  fayourite  themes,  yet  bold  and  satirical  on  princes ,  and  eren 
on  priests^  severe  moralisers,  though  libertines  in  their  yerse;  so 
refined  and  chaste  in  their  manners,  that  few  husbands  were  alarmed 
at  the  enthusiastic  language  they  addressed  to  their  wives.  The  most 
romantic  incidents  are  told  of  their  loves.  But  love  and  its  grosser 
passion  were  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  singular 
intercourse  with  their  ^^  Dames.''  The  object  of  thehr  mind  was  se- 
parated ft'om  the  object  of  their  senses ;  the  virtuous  lady  to  whom 
they  vowed  their  hearts  was  in  their  language  styled  ^^  la  dame  de 
ses  pensees  ^"  a  very  distinct  being  ftrom  their  other  mistress  I  Sach 
was  the  Platonic  chimera  that  charmed  in  the  age  of  chivalry;  the 
Laura  of  Petrarch  might  have  been  no  other  than  '^  the  lady  of  bis 
thoughts.'' 

From  such  productions  in  their  improved  state  poets  of  idl  nations 
have  drawn  their  richest  inventions.  The  agreeable  wUdness  of  that 
fancy  which  characterised  the  Eastern  nations  wa»  often  caught  by 
the  crusaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they  mingled  in  their  own 
the  customs  of  each  counby.  The  Saracens,  being  of  another  reli- 
gion, brave,  desperate,  and  fighting  for  their  ftther-iand ,  wm 
enlarged  to  their  fears ,  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pajmim 
Giants  y  while  the  reader  of  that  day  foUowed  with  trembling  sym- 
pathy the  Red-^ross  Knight.  Thus  fiction  embellished  religion,  and 
religion  invigorated  fiction  ]  and  such  incidents  have  enlivened  the 
cantos  of  Ariosto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Tasso.  Spenser  istbe 
child  of  their  creation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  some  of  the  bold  and  strong  touches  of  Milton.  Our  great  poet 
marks  his  affection  for  ^^  these  lofty  Fables  and  Romances,  among 
which  his  young  feel  wandered."  Collins  was  bewildered  among 
their  magical  seductions ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  oithusiastically  de- 
lighted by  the  old  Spanish  folio  romance  of  "  Felixmarte  of  Hirca- 
nia,"  and  similar  works.  The  mpsl  ancient  romances  were  origi- 
pally  composed  in  verse  before  they  were  converted  into  prose :  no 
wonder  that  the  lacerated  members  of  the  poet  have  been  cherished 
by  the  sympathy  of  poetical  souls.  Don  Quixote's  was  a  very  agree- 
able insanity. 

The  most  voluminous  of  these  ancient  romances  is  "  Le  Roman 
de  Perceforesl."  I  have  seen  an  edition  in  six  small  folio  vohmies. 
and  its  author  has  been  called  the  French  Homer  by  the  wrilefs  oi 
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b^  j^ge.  In  the  class  of  romances  of  chifdry ,  we  haye  seyeral  trans- 
latioiis  in  the  Mack-letter.  These  books  are  tery  rare,  and  their 
price  is  as  voluminous.  It  4s  extraordinary  that  these  writers  were  so 
onoonscieus  of  their  future  fame ,  ttiat  not  one  of  their  names  has 
traveled  down  to  us.  There  were  eager  readers  in  their  days ,  but 
not  a  sditary  biUiographer !  All  these  romances  now  require  some 
indu^ence  for  their  prdixity,  and  their  Platonic  amours;  but  they 
bafre  not  been  surpassed  in  the  wildness  of  their  inyentions ,  the  in- 
genuity of  their  incidents ,  the  simplicity  of  thehr  style ,  and  their 
carious  manners.  Many  a  Homer  lies  hid  among  them ;  but  a  cele- 
brated Italian  critic  suggested  tome  that  many  of  the  fkbles  of  Homer 
are  only  disguised  and  degraded  in  the  romances  of  chiyalry.  Those 
who  vilify  them  as  only  barbarous  imitations  of  classical  fancy  con- 
demn them  as  some  do  GrOthic  architecture ,  as  mere  corruptions  of 
a  purer  style  :  such  critics  form  their  decision  by  preconceived  no- 
iiODS ;  they  are  but  indifferent  philosophers ,  and  to  us  seem  to  b6 
deficient  in  imagination. 

As  a  q)ecimen  I  select  two  romantic  adventures : — 
The  title  of  the  extensive  romance  of  Perceforest  is,  "  The  most 
elegant,  delicious^  mellifluous,  and  delighllhl  history  of  Percefo- 
rest ,  King  of  Great  Britain ,  etc.''  The  most  ancient  edition  is  that 
of  ld28«  The  writers  of  these  Gothic  fables,  lest  they  should  be 
considered  as  mere  triflers,  pretended  to  an  allegorical  meaning 
concealed  under  the  texture  of  their  fable.  From  the  following 
advaoitore  we  learn  the  power  of  beauty  in  making  ten  days  appear 
9& yesterday!  Alexander  the  Great  in  search  of  Perceforest ,  parts 
with  his  knights  in  an  enchanted  wood,  and  each  vows  they  will 
not  remain  longer  than  one  night  in  one  place.  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  a  page ,  arrives  at  Sebilla's  castle ,  who  is  a  sorceress.  Hef 
is  taken  by  her  witcheries  and  beauty,  and  the  page ,  by  thef  lady's 
mmd,  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  master,  who  thinks  he  is 
there  only  one  night.  They  enter  the  castle  with  deep  wounds ,  and 
issue  perfectly  recovered.  I  transcribe  the  latter  part  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner.  When  they  were  once  out  of  the  castle ,  the  king 
said ,  ^'  Truly,  Floridas,  I  know  not  how  tt  has  been  with  me  \  but 
certainly  Sebilla  is  a  very  honourable  lady,  and  very  beautiful ,  and 
very  charming  in  conversation.  Sire,  (said  Roridas),  it  is  true; 
but  one  thing  surprises  me : — how  is  it  that  our  wounds  have 
healed  in  one  night  ?  I  thought  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  days  were 
necessary.  Truly,  said  the  king,  that  is  astonishing  I  Now  king 
Alexander  met  Gadiffer,  king  of  Scotland ,  and  the  valiant  knight 
Le  Tors.  Well ,  said  the  king,  have  ye  news  of  the  king  of  England  ? 
Ten  days  we  have  hunted  him ,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  How, 
said  Alexander,  did  we  not  separate  j^e^terrf^/  from  each  other?  In 
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God's  name ,  said  Gadiffer,  what  menn  yoor  nu^j^sly  ?  It  is  fere  di^s! 
Have  a  care  wbat  yo«  say,  cried  the  king.  Sire,  replied  Gadiffier,  it 
is  so  ^  asiL  Le  Tors.  On  my  iionour,  said  Le  Tors ,  tlie  king  of 
Scotiand  speaks  truth.  Then ,  said  the  king,  some  of  us  are  enchanl- 
ed.  floridas ,  didst  thou  not  ttiink  we  separated  ye5l^<2q>^  ?  Truly, 
truly,  your  n^Jesty,  I  thought  so!  But  when  I  saw  our  wounds 
healed  in  one  night,  I  tiad  some  suspicion  that  we  were  enchanted^' 

In  the  x)ld  romance  of  MekMsina ,  this  lorely  fairy,  ( though  to  flie 
worid  unknown  as  such ) ,  enamoured  of  Count  Raymond ,  marries 
tiim ,  but  first  extorts  a  sotonn  promise  that  he  will  never  disturb 
tier  on  Saturdays.  On  tliose  days  the  inferior  parts  of  h«r  body  are 
metamorphosed  to  that  of  a  mermaid,  as  a  punishment  for  a  former 
error.  Agitated  by  the  malicious  insinuatkms  of  a  friend ,  his  curio- 
sity and  his  jealousy  one  day  conduct  him  to  the  spot  she  retired  to 
at  those  times.  It  was  a  dailcened  passage  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
fortress.  His  hand  gropes  its  way  till  it  feels  an  iron  gale  oppose  it; 
nor  can  he  discover  a  single  chink,  but  at  length  perceives  hy  his 
touch  a  loose  nail;  he  places  his  sword  in  its  head  and  screws  it 
out.  Through  this  hole  he  sees  Melusina  in  the  horrid  form  she  is 
compelled  to  assume.  That  tender  mistress,  transformed  into  a 
monster  bathing  in  a  fount,  flashing  the  spray  of  the  water  (h>m  a 
scaly  taU!  He  repents  of  his  f^tal  curiosity  :  she  reproaches  hkn, 
and  their  mutual  ha|)piness  is  for  ever  lost !  The  moral  design  of  the 
tale  evidently  warns  the  lover  to  revere  a  Woman's  Secret! 

Such  are  the  works  which  were  the  fevourite  amusements  of  our 
English  court ,  and  which  doubtless  had  a  due  effect  in  refining  the 
manners  of  the  age ,  in  diffusing  that  splendid  military  genius,  and 
that  tender  devotion  to  the  Uix  sex ,  which  dazrie  us  in  the  rc^  of 
Edward  III.  and  through  that  enchanting  labyrinth  of  History 
constructed  by  the  gallant  Froissart.  In  one  of  the  revenue  roHs  dt 
Henry  III.  there  is  an  entry  of  «^^  S^er  claspd  and  studs  for  bis 
majesty's  great  book  (^ Romances.*^  Dr.  Moore  observes  thai  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  chivalry  which  Edward  III.  manifested 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ,  was  probably  in  some  measure 
owing  to  his  having  studied  the  clasped  book  in  his  great  grand- 
fother's  library. 

The  Italian  romances  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  spread 
abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  polite  literature  of  fhe 
day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  authors  freely  to  express  their 
ideas ,  and  give  full  play  to  the  imagination ,  these  works  must  never 
be  placed  in  the  study  of  the  rigid  moralist.  They,  indeed ,  pushed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed  rather  to 
seek  than  to  avoid  scenes ,  which  a  modem  would  blush  to  describe. 
They,  to  employ  the  expression  of  one  of  their  authors,  were  not 
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ashamed  to  name  what  God  had  created.  Giitihk),  Banddio,  and 
others,  but  chiefly  Boccaccio,  rendered  liberthiism  agreeable  by 
the  fascinating  charms  of  a  fx^ished  style  and  a  iuxuriani  imagi- 
nation. 

This,  howeyer,  most  not  be  admitted  as  am  apology  for  immoral 
works  y  for  poison  is  not  the  less  poison ,  even  when  delieioua. 
Such  works  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  fovourites  of  a 
nation  stigmatised  for  bdng  prone  to  impure  amours.  They  are  still 
curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  parsimonious  in  their  price 
for  what  they  call  an  uncastrated  copy.  There  are  many  ItaMans , 
not  literary  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  an  ample  library  of  th^se 
old  novelists. 

If  we  pass  ov^  the  moral  irregularities  of  these  romances,  we 
may  discover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  only  requires  to  be 
released  from  that  rubl»sh  which  disflgures  it ,  to  become  of  an  in- 
valuablep  rice«  The  Decamerones  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  JVb- 
yelle  of  these  writers,  translated  into  English,  made  no  inconsi- 
derable figure  in  the  little  library  of  our  SluJcspeare.  Chaucer  had 
been  a  notorious  imitator  and  lover  of  them.  His  ^'  Knight's  Tale" 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  '*•  Boccaccio's  Tesemde.''  F<mi- 
taine  has  caught  aU  their  charms  with  all  their  licentiousness.  Fnnn 
such  works,  these  great  poets ,  «id  many  of  their  contemporaries, 
frequently  borrowed  their  plots  -,  not  uncommonly  kindled  at  their 
flame  the  fiffdour  of  theur  genius;  bnA  bending  too  submissively  to 
the  taste  of  their  age ,  in  esitracting  the  ore  they  have  not  purified 
U  of  the  alloy.  The  origin  of  these  tales  must  be  traced  to  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Troveurs,  who  doubtless  often  adopted  them  firom  vir* 
rious  nations.  Of  these  taieSy  Le  Grand  has  printed  a  curious  collec- 
tion \  and  of  the  writers  Mr.  EUis  observes,  in  his  preface  to  '^  Way's 
FaUiaux ,"  that  the  authors  of  the  ''  Cento  Novelle  Antiche ,"  Boc- 
caccio ,  BandeUo ,  Chaucer ,  Gower , — in  short ,  the  writers  of  idi 
Europe,  have  probabty  made  use  of  the  inventions  of  the  elder 
foblers.  They  have  borrowed  their  general  outlines,  which  they 
have  filled  up  wiUi  colours  of  their  own,  and  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  varying  the  drapery,  in  combining  the  groups ,  and  in 
forming  them  into  more  regular  and  animated  pictures. 

We  now  turn  to  the  French  romances  of  the  last  century,  called 
heroic,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  authors  adopting  the  name 
of  some  hero.  The  manners  are  the  mcdem  antique  -,  and  the  cha-* 
racters  are  a  sort  of  beings  made  out  of  the  old  epical ,  the  Ar- 
cadian pastoral ,  and  the  Parisian  sentimentality  and  affectation  of 
the  days  of  Voilure.  The  Astrea  of  D'Urffe  greatly  contributed  to 
ttieir  p^ection.  As  this  work  is  founded  on  several  curious  circum- 
stances^ it  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  article  -,  for  it  may  be 
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considered  as  a  Uterary  curiosity.  The  Aslrea  was  followed  by  Ihe 
illustrious  Bassa,  Artamene,  or  the  great  Gyrus,  Glelia,  etc.  which, 
though  not  adapted  to  the  present  age ,  once  gave  celebrity  to  their 
authors ;  and  the  Great  Cyrus ,  in  ten  yolumes ,  passed  through 
five  or  six  editions.  Their  style ,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Astrea,  is 
difl^ise  and  languid  ^  yet  Zaide ,  and  the  Princess  of  Geves ,  are 
master-pieces  of  the  kind.  Such  works  formed  the  Grst  studies  of 
Rousseau ,  who ,  with  his  father,  would  sit  up  all  night ,  till  warned 
by  the  chirping  of  the  swallows  how  foolishly  they  had  spent  it! 
Some  incidents  in  his  Nouyelle  H61oYse  haye  been  retraced  to  these 
sources ;  and  they  certainly  entered  greatly  into  the  formation  of  his 
character. 

Such  romances  at  length  were  regarded  as  pernicious  to  good 
sense,  taste,  and  literature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  were  considered 
by  Boileau ,  after  he  had  indulged  in  them  in  his  youth. 

A  celebrated  Jesuit  pronounced  an  oration  against  these  works. 
The  rhetorician  exaggerates  and  hurls  his  thunders  on  Dowers.  He 
entreats  the  magistrates  not  to  suffer  foreign  romances  to.be  scat- 
tered amongst  the  people ,  but  to  lay  on  them  heavy  penalties  as  on 
prohibited  goods ;  and  represents  this  prevailing  taste  as  being  more 
pestilential  than  the  plague  itself.  He  has  drawn  a  striking  picture 
of  a  famUy  devoted  to  romance  reading ;  he  there  describes  women 
occupied  day  and  night  with  their  perusal ;  children  just  escaped 
froni  the  lap  of  their  nurse  grasping  in  their  little  hands  the  fairy 
tales ;  and  a  country  squire  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  reading 
to  his  family  the  most  wonderful  passages  of  the  ancient  works  of 
chivalry.   . 

These  romances  went  out  of  fashion  with  our  square -cocked 
hats  ^  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  public ,  and  from 
them  sprung  novels.  They  attempted  to  allure  attention  by  this 
inviting  title ,  and  reducing  their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes. 
The  name  of  romance ,  including  imaginary  heroes  and  extravagant 
passions,  disgusted,-  and  they  substituted  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
and  touched  our  common  feelings  by  pictures  of  real  nature.  Heroes 
were  not  now  taken  from  the  throne  :  they  were  sometimes  even 
sought  after  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  Scarron  seems 
to  aUude  sarcastically  to  this  degradation  of  the  heroes  of  Fiction  ^ 
for  in  hinting  at  a  new  comic  history  he  had  projected ,  he  tells  us 
that  he  gave  it  up  suddenly  because  he  had  ^^  heard  that  his  h^ro 
had  just  i)een  hanged  at  Mans.'' 

Novels  ,  as  they  were  long  rnanu/'actured ,  form  a  library  of 
ilhterate  authors  for  illilerate  readers ;  but  as  they  arc  created  by 
genius ,  arc  precious  to  the  philosopher.  They  paint  the  character 
of  an  iadividual  or  the  manners  of  the  age  more  perfectly  than  any 
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Other  species  ofcompositipD  :  it  is  in  noyels  we  obser^  as  It  were 
passing  under  our  own  eyes  the  refined  fdvotity  of  the  French ;  the 
gloomy  and  disordered  sensibility  of  the  German ;  and  the  petty 
intrigues  of  the  modem  Italian  in  some  Venetian  Novels.  We  have 
shown  the  world  that  we  possess  writers  of  the  first  order  in  this 
delightful  province  of  Fiction  and  of  Truth ;  for  every  Fiction 
invented  naturally  must  be  true.  After  the  abundant  invective  poured 
on  this  class  of  books ,  it  is  time  to  settle  for  ever  the  controversy,  by 
asserting  that  these  works  of  ficfion  are  among  the  most  instructive 
of  every  polished  nation ,  and  must  contain  all  the  useAil  truths  of 
human  life,  if  composed  with  genius.  They  are  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sions, useAil  to  our  youth  to  contemplate.  That  acute  philosopher, 
Adam  Smith,  has  given  an  opinion  most  favourable  to  Novels. 
'•'  The  poeCs  and  romance- writers  who  best  paint  the  refinements 
and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship ,  and  of  all  other  private  and 
domestic  aCTections,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson ,  Marivaux , 
and  Riccoboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  instructors  than  Zeno, 
Chrysippus ,  or  Epictetus.'' 

The  history  of  romances  has  been  recently  given  by  Mr.  Dunlop, 
with  many  pleasing  details ;  but  this  work  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  learned  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy's  "  Biblioth^ue  des  Romans,'' 
published  under  the  name  of  M.  le  C.  Cordon  de  Percel ;  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  immediate  reference  for  titles ,  dates  and 
a  copious  catalogue  of  romances  and  novels  to  the  year  1734. 

THE  ASTREA. 

I  BRING  the  Astrea  forward  to  point  out  the  ingenious  manner  by 
which  a  fine  imagination  can  veil  the  common  incidents  of  life ,  and 
turn  whatever  it  touches  into  gold. 

Honors  d'Urffe  was  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family.  His 
brother  Anne  married  Diana  of  Chateaumorand ,  the  wealthy  heiress 
of  another  great  house.  After  a  marriage  of  no  less  duration  than 
twenty-two  years,  this  union  was  broken  by  the  desire  of  Anne  him- 
self, for  a  cause  which  the  delicacy  of  Diana  had  never  revealed.  Anne 
then  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Some  time  afterwards,  Honor6,  desi- 
rous of  retaining  the  great  wealth  of  Diana  in  the  family,  addressed 
this  lady,  and  married  her.  This  union ,  however,  did  not  prove 
fortunate.  Diana ,  like  the  goddess  of  that  name ,  was  a  huntress , 
continually  surrounded  by  her  dogs  : — ^they  dined  with  her  at  table 
and  slept  with  her  in  bed.  This  insupportable  nuisance  could  not 
be  patiently  endured  by  the  elegant  Honors.  He  was  also  disgusted 
with  the  barrenness  of  the  huntress  Diana,  who  was  only  delivered 
every  year  of  abortions.  He  separated  from  her,  and  retired  to  Pied- 
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HiODt ,  where  he  passed  his  remaining  days  in  peace ,  wifhout  feeling 
the  thorns  of  marriage  and  ambition  rankling  in  his  heart.  In  this 
retreat  he  composed  his  Astrea ;  a  pastoral  romance ,  which  was  the 
admiration  of  Europe  during  half  a  century.  It  forms  a  striking 
picture  of  human  life ,  for  the  incidents  are  facts  heautiftiUy  con- 
cealed. They  relate  the  amours  and  gallantries  of  the  court  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  The  personages  'in  the  Astrea  display  a  rich  inventioD ; 
and  the  work  might  be  still  read ,  were  it  not  for  those  wire-drawn 
conyersations,  or  rather  disputations ,  which  were  then  introduced 
into  romances.  In  a  modem  edition ,  the  Abb^  Souchai  has  cur- 
tailed these  tiresome  dialogues  ;  the  work  still  consists  of  ten  duo- 
decimos. 

In  this  romance ,  Gelid^e ,  to  cure  the  unfortunate  Celidon ,  and 
to  depriye  Thamire  at  the  same  time  of  every  reason  for  jealousy, 
tears  her  face  with  a  pointed  diamond ,  and  disfigures  it  in  so  crud 
a  manner,  that  she  excites  horror  in  the  breast  of  Thamire  ^  but  he 
so  ardently  admires  this  exertion  of  virtue,  that  he  loves  her,  hideous 
as  she  is  represented ,  still  more  than  when  she  was  most  beautiful. 
Heaven ,  to  be  just  to  these  two  lovers ,  restores  the  beauty  of  Celi- 
d^;  which  is  effected  by  a  sympathetic  powder.  This  romantic 
incident  is  thus  explained  : — One  of  the  French  princes  (Cehdon), 
when  he  returned  flrom  Italy ,  treated  with  coldness  his  amiable 
princess  (Gelid^e) ;  this  was  the  effect  of  his  violent  passion ,  which 
had  become  jealousy.  The  coolness  subsisted  till  the  prince  was 
imprisoned ,  for  slate  affairs ,  in  the  wood  of  Yincennes.  The  prin- 
cess, with  the  permission  of  the  court,  followed  him  into  his  con- 
finement. This  proof  of  her  love  soon  brought  back  the  wandering 
heart  and  affections  of  the  prince.  The  small-pox  seized  her  5  which 
is  the  pointed  diamond,  and  the  dreadful  disfigurement  of  her  face. 
She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  being  marked  by  this  disease; 
which  is  meant  by  the  sympathetic  powder.  This  trivial  incident  is 
happily  turned  into  the  marvellous  :  that  a  wife  shouki  choose  to  be 
imprisoned  with  her  husband  is  not  singular ;  to  escape  being 
marked  by  the  small-pox  happens  every  day  •,  but  to  romance ,  as 
he  has  done ,  on  such  common  circumstances ,  is  beautifiil  and 
ingenious. 

D'Urf(6,  when  a  boy,  is  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of  Diana ; 
this  inde(Mi  has  been  questioned.  D'Urfg,  however,  was  sent  to  the 
island  of  Malta  to  enter  into  that  order  of  knighthood^  and  in  bis 
absence  Diana  was  married  to  Anne.  What  an  affliction  for  Honort 
od  his  return  to  see  her  married,  and  to  his  brother!  His  affection 
did  not  diminish,  but  he  concealed  it  in  respectful  silence.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  his  brother's  unhappiness,  and  on  this  probably 
founded  his  hopes.  After  several  years,  during  which  the  modest 
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Dtanalud  uUered  no  coii4>lalnt,  Anne  declared  himself;  and  shoiilj 
afterwards  Honors,  as  we  have  noticed,  married  Diana. 

Our  autbor  has  described  Ibe  parties  under  this  false  appearance 
of  marriage.  He  assumes  the  names  of  Celadon  and  Sylvander,  and 
gives  Diana  those  of  Astrea  and  Diana.  He  is  Sylrander  and  she 
Astrea  while  she  is  married  to  Anne ;  and  he  Celadon  and  she  Diana 
when  the  marriage  is  dissolyed.  Sylvander  is  represented  always  as  a 
lover  who  sighs  secretly ;  nor  does  Diana  declare  her  passion  till 
oyercome  by  the  long  sufferings  of  her  fidthAil  shepherd.  For  this 
reason  Astrea  and  Diana,  as  well  as  Sylyander  and  Celadon ,  go 
together ,  prompted  by  the  same  despair ,  to  the  fountain  of  the 

TRUTH  OF  LOVE. 

Syly^nder  is  called  an  unknown  shepherd,  who  has  no  other 
wealth  than  his  flock ,  because  our  author  was  the  youngest  of  his 
family  >  or  rather  a  knight  of  Malta  who  possessed  nothing  but  ho- 
nour. 

Celadon  in  despair  throws  hims^f  into  a  riyer ;  this  refers  to  his 
voyage  to  Malta.  Under  the  name  of  Alexis  he  displays  the  friend- 
ship (^Astrea  far  him ,  and  all  those  innocent  f^needoms  which  passed 
between  them  as  relatives :  from  this  circumstance  he  has  contrived 
a  diflSculty  inimitably  delicate. 

Something  of  passion  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  expressions  of 
friendship.  When  Alexis  assumes  the  name  of  Celadon ,  he  calls  that 
love  which  Astrea  had  mistaken  for  fraternal  affection.  This  was  the 
trying  moment.  For  though  she  loved  him ,  she  is  rigorous  in  her 
duty  and  honour.  She  says,  ^'  what  will  they  think  of  me  if  I  unite 
myself  to  Mm,  after  permitting,  for  so  many  years,  those  familiarities 
which  a  brolher  may  have  taken  with  a  sister ,  with  me ,  who  knew 
that  in  fact  I  remained  unmarried?'' 

How  she  got  over  this  nice  scruple  does  not  appear  \  it  was  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  a  great  obstacle  to  the  felicity  of  our  author. 
There  is  an  incident  which  shows  the  purity  of  this  married  virgin, 
who  was  fearful  the  liberties  she  allowed  Celadon  might  be  ill  con- 
strued. PhiUis  tells  the  druid  Adamas  that  Astrea  was  seen  sleeping 
by  the  fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love,  and  that  the  unicorns  which 
guarded  those  waters  were  observed  to  approach  her,  and  lay  their 
heads  on  her  lap.  According  to  fable,  it  i  one  of  the  properties  of 
these  animals  never  to  approach  any  female  but  a  maiden  :  at  this 
strange  difficulty  our  druid  remains  surprised  -,  while  Astrea  has  thus 
given  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  her  purity. 

The  history  of  Philander  is  that  of  the  eWer  D'Urffe.  None  but  boys 
disguised  as  girls  and  girls  as  boys,  appear  in  the  history.  In  this  man- 
ner he  concealed^iihjofitqlfen^ng  modesty,  the  defect  of  his  brother. 
To  m^rk  the  truthof  this  History,  when  Philander  is  disguised  as  a 
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woman ,  while  he  converses  with  Astrea  ofhis  hyre ,  he  ft-eqaeiiily 
alludes  to  his  misrortunc,  although  in  another  sense. 

Philander,  ready  to  expire,  wUl  die  with  the  glorious  name  of  the 
husband  of  Astrea.  He  entreats  her  to  grant  him  this  favour :  she 
accords  it  to  him ,  and  swears  before  the  gods  that  she  receives  him 
in  her  heart  for  her  husband.  The  truth  is,  he  ei^oyed  nothing  but 
the  name.  Philander  dies  too ,  in  combating  with  a  hideous  Moor , 
which  is  the  personification  of  his  conscience,  and  which  at  length 
compelled  him  to  quit  so  beautif\il  an  object,  and  one  so  worthy  of 
being  eternally  beloved. 

The  gratitude  of  Sylvander ,  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed , 
represents  the  consent  of  Honor^'s  parents  to  dissolve  his  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  unite  him  to  Diana;  and  the  druid  Adamas  represents 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  fountain  of  the  truth  of  love  is 
that  of  marriage ;  the  unicorns  are  the  symbols  of  that  purity  which 
should  ever  guard  it;  and  the  (laming  eyes  of  the  lions,  which  are 
also  there ,  represent  those  inconveniences  attending  marriage ,  but 
over  which  a  faiihfhl  passion  easily  triumphs. 

In  this  manner  has  our  author  disguised  his  own  private  history ; 
and  blended  in  his  works  a  number  of  little  amours  which  passed  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  Great.  These  particulars  were  confided  to 
Patru,  on  visiting  the  author  in  his  retirement. 

POETS  LAUREAT. 

The  present  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  poets  la.urbat  , 
from  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy,  by  the  Abb6  Resnel. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient  as  poetry  itself;  it  has, 
indeed,  frequently  varied;  it  existed,  however,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolished  as  a  remain  of  paganism. 

When  the  barbarians  overspread  Europe ,  few  appeared  to  merit 
this  honour ,  and  fewer  who  could  have  read  their  works.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  Petrarch  that  Poetry  resumed  its  ancient  lustre ; 
he  was  publicly  honoured  with  the  laurel  Grown.  It  was  in  this 
century  (the  thirteenth)  that  the  establishment  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  was  fixed  in  the  universities.  Those  who  were  found  worthy 
of  the  honour ,  obtained  the  laurel  of  Bachelor  ^  or  the  laurel  of 
Doctor]  Laurea  Baccalaureatus  ^  Laurea  Doctor atus.  At  their 
reception  they  not  only  assumed  this  tidey  but  they  also  hadva 
crmvn  of  laurel  placed  on  their  heads. 

To  this  ceremony  the  ingenious  writer  attributes  the  revival  of 
the  custom.  The  poets  were  not  slow  in  putting  in  their  claims  to 
what  they  had  most  a  right;  and  their  patrons  sought  to  encourage 
them  by  these  honourable  distinctions. 
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The  foUowingyormoJa  is  (he  exact  style  of  those  which  are  yet 
employed  in  the  universities  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  Resnel  :— 

"  We,  count  and  senator,"  (Count  d'Anguill^ra ,  who  bestowed 
the  laurel  on  Petrarch,)  "  for  us  and  our  College,  declare  Franus 
Petrarch  ,  great  poet  and  historian ,  and  for  a  speciel  mark  of  his 
quality  of  poet,  we  have  placed  with  our  hands  on  his  head  a  crown 
(^laurel,  granting  to  him,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents ,  and  by 
the  authority  of  Khig  Robert,  of  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
in  the  poetic ,  as  well  as  in  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  said  arts ,  as  well  in  this  holy  city  as  elsewhere , 
the  firee  and  entire  power  of  reading,  disputing,  and  interpreting  all 
ancient  books,  to  make  new  ones,  and  compose  poems ,  which,  God 
assisting,  shall  endure  trom  age  to  age." 

In  Italy,  these  honours  did  not  long  flourish^  allthough  Tasso 
dignified  the  laurel  crown  by  his  acceptance  of  it.  Many  got  crown- 
ed who  were  unworthy  of  the  distinction.  The  laurel  was  even  bes- 
towed on  QuERivo ,  whose  character  is  given  in  the  Dunciad : — 

^  Not  with  more  glee ,  by  handt  pontific  crown'd , 
With  scarlet  hats  wide-waring  drded  round , 
Rome  in  her  capital  saw  Quemo  sit, 
Thron'd  on  seren  hills,  the  Antichrist  of  wit.*' 

Canto  II. 

This  man  was  made  laureat,  for  the  joke's  sake;  his  poetry  was 
inspired  by  his  cups ,  a  kind  of  poet  who  came  in  with  the  dessert  -, 
and  he  recited  twenty  thousand  verses.  He  was  rather  the  arch^ 
buffoon  than  the  archr-poet  of  Leo  X.  though  honoured  with  the 
latter  title.  They  invented  for  him  a  new  kind  of  laureated  honour , 
and  in  the  intermixture  of  the  foliage  raised  to  Apollo,  slily  inserted 
the  vine  and  the  cabbage  leaves,  which  he  evidently  deserved,  from 
his  extreme  dexterity  in  clearing  the  pontifTs  dishes  and  emptying 
his  goblets. 

Urban  YIII.  had  a  juster  and  more  elevated  idea  of  the  children 
of  Fancy.  It  Appears  that  he  possessed  much  poetic  sensibility.  Of 
him  it  is  recorded ,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Chiabrera  to  felicitate 
him  on  the  success  of  his  poetry  :  letters  written  by  a  pope  were 
then  an  honour  only  paid  to  crowned  heads.  One  is  pleased  also 
with  another  testimony  of  his  elegant  dispositions.  Charmed  with  a 
poem  which  Bracciolini  presented  to  him ,  he  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Dellb-Ape,  of  the  bees,  which  were  the  arms  of  this  amiable 
pope.  He,  however,  never  crowned  these  favourite  bards  with  the 
laurel,  which,  probably,  he  deemed  unworthy  of  them. 

In  Germany,  the  laureat  honours  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  the  First.  He  founded,  in  1504,  a  Poetical  College  at 
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Vienna ;  reserving  (o  himself  and  fhe  regent  the  power  of  bestowing 
the  iattrel.  But  the  institution,  notwithstanding  this  weft-ooncerted 
scheme,  M  into  disrepute,  owing  to  a  cloud  of  clainianls  wlio 
were  fired  with  the  rage  of  versifying,  and  who ,  though  destitute 
of  poetic  talents ,  liad  the  laurel  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  it  became 
a  prostituted  honour  *,  and  satires  were  incessantly  levelled  against 
the  usurpers  of  the  crown  of  Apollo  :  it  seems,  notwithstanding, 
always  to  have  had  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  who  did 
not  reflect,  as  the  Abb6  elegantly  expresses  himself,  ttial  it  ftided 
when  it  passed  over  so  many  heads. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  retains  the  laureatship  in  all  its  splend- 
our. The  selected  bard  is  called  //  Poeta  Cesareo.  Apostolo 
Zeno ,  as  celebrated  for  his  erudition,  as  for  his  poetic  powers, 
was  succeeded  by  that  most  enchanting  poet,  Metastasio. 

The  French  never  had  a  Poet  Laweat ,  though  they  had  Rega^ 
Poets '^  for  none  were  ever  solemnly  crowned.  The  Spanish  natioO: 
always  desirous  of  titles  of  honour,  seem  to  have  known  that  of  H 
Laureat;  but  little  infbrmation  concerning  it  can  be  gathered  llroi 
their  authors. 

Respecting  our  own  country  little  can  be  added  to  the  informatioi 
of  Selden.  John  Kay,  who  dedicated  a  History  of  Rhodes  to  Ed- 
ward rV.,  takes  the  title  of  his  humble  Poet  Laureat.  Gower  ant 
Chaucer  were  laureats;  so  was  likewise  Skelton  to  Henry  YIII.  It 
the  acts  of  Rymer,  there  is  a  charter  of  Henry  Vll.  with  the  title 
pro  Poeta  Laureato,  that  is ,  perhaps ,  only  a  Poet  laureated 
the  university^  in  the  king's  household. 

Our  poets  were  never  solemnly  crowned  as  in  other  countries 
Selden ,  after  all  his  recondite  researches ,  is  satisfied  with  saying, 
that  some  trace  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  our  nation.  Our 
kings  from  time  immemorial  have  placed  a  miserable  dependent  in 
their  household  appointment ,  who  was  sometimes  called  the  King*^ 
poet,  and  the  King's  versificator.  It  is  probable  that  at  lengA 
the  selected  bard  assumed  the  title  of  Poet  Laureat ,  without  recelT- 
ing  the  honours  of  the  ceremony;  or  at  the  most,  the  crovm  cf 
laurel  was  a  mere  obscure  custom  practised  at  our  universities,  and 
not  attended  with  great  public  distihction.  It  was  oftener  placed  on 
the  skull  of  a  pedant  than  wreathed  on  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Shadwell  united  the  offices  both  of  Poet  Laureat  and  Historiographer; 
and  by  a  MS.  account  of  the  public  revenue,  it  appears  that  for  two 
years'  salary  he  received  six  hundred  pounds.  At  his  death  Rymer 
became  the  Historiographer  and  Tate  the  Laureat :  both  offices  seem 
equally  useless,  but,  if  united,  wiU  not  proye  so  to  the  Poet 
Laureat. 
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ANGELO  POLITIAN. 

Angelo  Poutian,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  the  most  polished 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  BaiUet  has  placed  him  amongst  his 
celebrated  chikiren ;  for  he  was  a  writer  at  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
Moses  indeed  cherished  him  in  his  cradle ,  and  the  Graces  hung 
round  it  their  wreaths.  When  he  J[)ecame  professor  of  the  Greek 
language ,  such  were  the  charms  of  his  lectures ,  that  Chalcondy las , 
a  natiye  of  Greece,  saw  himself  abandoned  by  his  pupils,  who 
resorted  to  the  delightful  disquisitions  of  the  elegant  Politian.  CriQcs 
of  various  nations  have  acknowledged  that  his  poetical  versions  have 
frequently  excelled  the  originals.  This  happy  genius  was  lodged  in 
a  most  unhappy  form  ^  nor  were  his  morals  untainted  :  it  is  only  in 
his  literary  compositions  that  he  appears  perfect. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  Epistles,  here  is  one,  which  serves  as  pre- 
fatory and  dedicatory.  The  letter  is  replete  with  literature ,  though 
void  of  pedantry  -,  a  barren  subject  is  embellished  by  its  happy  turns. 
Perhaps  no  author  has  more  playfully  defended  himself  from  the 
incertitude  of  criticism  and  the  fastidiousness  of  critics. 

MT  LORD, 

You  have  frequently  urged  me  to  collect  my  letters ,  to  revise 
and  to  puJUish  them  in  a  volume.  I  have  now  gathered  them ,  that 
I  might  not  omit  any  mark  of  that  obedience  which  I  owe  to  him, 
on  whom  I  rest  all  my  hopes?and  all  my  prosperity.  I  have  not, 
however,  collected  them  all,  because  that  would  have  been  a  more 
laborious  task  than  to  have  gathered  the  scattered  leaves  of  the 
Sibyl.  It  was  never,  indeed ,  with  an  intention  of  forming  my  letters 
into  one  body  that  I  wrote  them ,  but  merely  as  occasion  prompted, 
and  as  the  subjects  presented  themselves  without  seeking  for  them. 
I  never  retained  copies  except  of  a  few,  which,  less  fortunate,  I 
think ,  than  the  others ,  were  thus  favoured  for  the  sake  of  the 
verses  they  contained.  To  foqn,  however,  a  tolerable  volume,  I 
have  also  inserted  some  written  by  others ,  but  only  those  with  which 
several  ingenious  scholars  favoured  me ,  and  which ,  perhaps ,  may 
put  the  reader  in  good  humour  with  my  own. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  some  will  be  inclined  to  censure 
me  ^  the  style  of  my  letters  is  very  unequal ;  and ,  to  confess  the 
truth>  I  did  not  find  myself  always  in  the  same  humour,  and  the 
same  modes  of  expression  were  not  adapted  to  every  person  and 
every  topic.  They  will  not  M  then  to  observe,  when  they  read 
such  a  diversity  of  letters  ( I  mean  if  they  do  read  them ) ,  that  I  have 
composed  not  epistles ,  but  (once  more)  miscellanies. 
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I  hope,  my  Lord,  notwithstanding  this,  that  amongst  such  a 
variety  or  opinions,  of  those  who  write  letters,  and  of  those  who 
giye  precepts  how  letters  should  be  written ,  I  shall  find  some  apo- 
logy. Some ,  probably,  will  deny  that  they  are  Ciceronian.  I  can 
answer  such ,  and  not  without  good  authority,  that  in  epistolary 
composition  we  must  not  regard  Cicero  as  a  model.  Another  perhaps 
will  say,  that  I  imitate  Cicero.  And  him  I  will  answer  by  observing, 
that  I  wish  nothing  better  than  to  be  capable  or  grasping  something 
of  this  great  man ,  were  it  but  his  shadow ! 

Another  will  wish  that  I  had  borrowed  a  little  from  the  manner  of 
Pliny  the  orator,  because  his  profound  sense  and  accuracy  were 
greatly  esteemed.  I  shall  oppose  him  by  expressing  my  contempt  of 
all  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Pliny.  If  it  should  be  observed ,  that  I 
have  imitated  the  manner  of  Pliny,  I  shall  then  screen  myself  by 
what  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  an  author  who  is  by  no  means  disreput- 
able ,  says  in  commendation  of  his  epistolary  style.  Do  I  resemble 
Symmachus?  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  for  they  distinguish  his  openness 
and  conciseness.  Ami  considered  in  nowise  resembling  him?l 
shall  confess  that  I  am  not  pleased  with  his  dry  manner. 

WiU  my  letters  be  condemned  for  their  length?  Plato ,  Aristotle , 
Thucydides,  and  Cicero,  haye  all  written  long  ones.  Will  some  of 
them  be  criticised  for  their  breyity?  I  allege  in  my  favour  the 
examples  of  Dion,  Brutus,  ApoUonius,  Philostratus,  Marcus  An- 
toninus,  Alciphron ,  Julian,  Symmachus,  and  also  Lucian,  who 
yulgarly,  but  falsely,  is  believed  to  h^e  been  Phalaris. 

I  shall  be  censured  for  having  treated  of  topics  which  are  not 
generally  considered  as  proper  for  epistolary  composition.  I  admit 
this  censure,  provided  while  I  am  condemned,  Seneca  also  shares 
in  the  condemnation.  Another  will  not  allow  of  a  sententious  manner 
in  my  letters;  I  will  still  justify  myself  by  Seneca.  Another,  on  the 
contrary,  desires'abrupt  sententious  periods ;  Dionysius  shall  answer 
him  for  me ,  who  maintains ,  that  pointed  sentences  should  not  be 
admitted  into  letters. 

Is  my  style  too  perspicuous  ?  It  is  precisely  that  which  PhilostratffiJ 
admires.  Is  it  obscure  ?  Such  is  that  of  Cicero  to  Atticus.  Negligent? 
An  agreeable  negligence  in  letters  is  more  graceful  than  elaborate 
ornaments.  Laboured?  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  since  we  send 
*  epistles  to  our  friends  as  a  kind  of  presents.  If  they  display  too  nice 
an  arrangement,  the  Halicarnassian  shall  vindicate  me.  If  there  is 
none ;  Artemon  says  there  should  be  none. 

Now  as  a  good  and  pure  Latinity  has  its  peculiar  taste,  its  manners, 
and,  to  express  myself  thus,  its  Atticisms ;  if  in  this  sense  a  letter 
shall  be  found  not  sufflcfently  Attic ,  so  much  the  belter-,  for  what 
was  Herod  the  sophist  censured?  but  that  haying  been  bom  an 
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AQienian ,  he  affieeted  too  much  to  appear  one  in  his  language. 
Should  a  letter  seem  too  Attical  5  still  better^  since  it  was  by  discover-^ 
ing  Theophrashi^,  who  was  no  Athenian ,  that  a  good  old  woman  of 
Athens  laid  hold  of  a  word ,  and  shamed  him. 

Shall  one  letter  be  found  not  sufficiently  serious?  I  love  to  jest.  ^ 
Or  is  it  too  grate  ?  I  am  pleased  with  gravity.  Is  another  ML  of  figures? 
Letters  being  the  images  of  discourse,  figures  hav^  the  effect  of 
graceful  action  in  conversation.  Are  they  deficient  in  figures?  This 
is  just  what  characterises  a  letter ,  this  want  of  figures !  Does  it  disco- 
ver the  genius  of  the  writer?  This  frankness  is  recommended.  Does  it 
conceal  it  ?  The  writer  did  not  think  proper  to  paint  himself^  and  it 
is  one  requisite  in  a  letter,  that  it  shoukl  be  void  of  ostentation. 
You  express  yourself,  some  one  will  observe,  in  common  terms  on 
common  topics ,  and  in  new  terms  on  new  topics.  The  style  is  thus 
adapted  to  the  subject.  No,  no,  he  will  answer*,  it  is  in  common 
terms  you  express  new  ideas,  and  in  new  terms  common  ideas. 
Very  well !  It  is  because  I  have  not  forgotten  an  ancient  Greek 
precept  which  expressly  recommends  this. 

It  is  thus  by  attempting  to  be  ambidextrous ,  I  try  to  ward  off 
atta<?ks.  My  critics  will  however  criticise  me  as  they  please.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me,  my  Lord ,  to  be  assured  of  having  satisfied 
you,  by  my  letters,  if  tbey  are  good;  or  by  my  obedience,  if  they 
jupenotso. 

Florence ,  i494* 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

In  file  Gottonian  Library,  Vespasian,  F.  III.  is  preserved  a  letter 
written  by  Queen  Elizabeth ,  then  Princess.  Her  brother  Edward  the 
Sixth  had  desired  to  have  her  picture  ^  and  in  gratifying  the  wishes 
of  his  majesty,  Elizabeth  accompanies  the  present  with  an  elaborate 
letter.  It  bears  no  dale  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written^  but  her 
place  of  residence  was  at  Hatfidd.  There  she  had  retired  to  enjoy 
the  silent  pleasures  of  a  studious  life,  and  to  be  distant  from  the 
dangerous  politics  of  the  time.  When  Mary  died ,  Elizabeth  was 
still  at  Hatfield.  At  the  time  of  its  composition  she  was  in  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  most  excellent  writers  of  antiquity  :  her  letter 
displays  this  in  every  pari  of  it  ^  but  it  is  too  rhetorical.  It  is  here 
now  first  published. 

LETTER. 

^'LiKE  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth  riches  to  riches, 
^oA  to  one  bag  of  money  layeth  a  greate  sori  til  it  come  to  infinit, 
so  me  thinkes ,  your  Msijestie  not  beinge  suffised  with  many  benefits 
^nd  gentilnes  shewed  to  me  afore  this  time ,  dothe  now  increase 
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them  in  askinge  and  desiring  wher  you  may  bid  and  comaande, 
requiring  a  thinge  not  worthy  the  degiringe  for  it  selfe,  but  made 
worthy  for  your  highness  request.  My  pictur  I  mene ,  in  wiche  if 
the  inward  good  mynde  towarde  your  grace  might  as  wei  be  decla- 
red as  the  outwarde  fece  and  countenance  sImII  be  seen ,  I  wold  nor 
haue  taried  the  comandement  but  pretent  it ,  nor  haue  bine  the  last 
to  graunt  but  the  first  to  oCTer  it.  For  the  face,  I  graunt,  I  might 
wel  Musche  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  schalineor  be  ashamed  to 
present.  For  thogth  fh)m  the  grace  of  the  pictur,  the  coulers  may 
fade  by  time,  may  gioe  by  wether,  may  be  spotted  by  chance, 
yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her  swift  winges  shall  ouertake ,  nor 
the  mistie  cloudes  with  ttieir  loweringes  may  darken ,  nor  chance 
with  her  slipery  fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althogth  yet  the  profe 
could  not  be  greate  because  the  occasions  hathe  bine  but  smal ,  -not* 
withstandinge  as  a  dog  hathe  a  day,  so  may  I  perchaunce  haue  time 
io  declare  it  in  dides  wher  now  I  do  write  them  but  in  wordes.  And 
farther  I  shal  most  humbly  beseche  your  Maieslie  thai  whan  you 
shall  loke  on  my  pictur  you  wil  witsafe  to  thinke  that  as  you  haue 
but  the  outwarde  shadow  of  the  body  afore  you ,  so  my  inward 
minde  wischeth ,  that  the  body  it  selfe  wer  oflener  in  your  presQpce ; 
howfoeit  bicause  bothe  my  so  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Mai- 
estie  litcl  pleasure  thogth  my  selfe  great  good ,  and  againe  bicause 
I  se  as  yet  not  the  time  agreing  theruto,  I  schal  lerne  to  Iblow  this 
saing  of  Grace,  Feras  non  culpes  quod  vilari  non  potest.  And  thus 
I  wil  (troblinge  your  Maiestie  I  fere)  ende  with  my  most  humble 
thankcs ,  besechinge  God  longe  to  preseruc  you  to  his  honour,  to 
your  cofort  to  the  realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From  Hatftlde 
this  1  day  of  May. 

'^  Your  Modesties  most  humbly  Sistar 
''andSeruante 

"Elizabeth." 

ANNE  BULLEN. 

That  minute  detail  of  circumstances  frequently  found  in  writers 
of  the  history  of  their  own  times  is  more  interesting  than  the  elegant 
and  general  narratives  of  later,  and  probably  of  more  philosophical 
historians.  It  is  in  the  artless  recitals  of  memoir-writers,  that  the 
imagination  is  struck  with  a  lively  impression ,  and  fastens  on  petty 
circumstances ,  which  must  be  passed  over  by  the  classical  historian. 
The  writings  of  Brantome,  Gomines,  Frmssart,  and  others,  are 
dictated  by  their  natural  feelings  :  while  the  passions  of  modem 
writers  are  temperate  with  dispassionate  phil06(^hy,  or  inflamed 
by  the  virulence  of  faction.  History  instructs ,  but  Memoirs  ddight. 
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Time  preCMoiTotoervfittod^  may  serve  as  aa  apology  fbr  Aneedolee, 
wbieh  are  gathered  Trcun  obscure  corners ,  ob  which  the  diigoity  of 
the  hisloriao  loiisl  ikH  dwell. 

In  HoMsaaie's  Memoirs,  Yol.  I.  p.  435,  a  lUUe  circumstance  is 
recorded  concerning  the  decapitation  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bul- 
len ,  which  iUoslrates  an  observation  of  Hume.  Our  historian  notices 
Ihat  her  executioner  was  a  Frenchman  of  Galsos ,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  uneowBon  skill*  It  is  probable  that  the  foUowing  incident 
might  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  France ,  from  the  account 
x)r  tbe  exeoutioner  biiQS^  :'— Anne  BuUen  being  on  the  scaffold, 
voidd  ttot  consent  to  have  her  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage,  saying 
that  she  had  no  Cear  of  death.  All  that  the  divine  who  assisted  at  her 
execution  could  obtain  from  her  was ,  that  die  wouU  shut  her  eyes. 
JBui  as  she  was  opening  them  at  every  moment,  the  executioner 
couM  not  bear  their  tender  and  mild  glances ;  tedibA  of  missing  his 
aim 9  he  was  oUiged  to  invent  an  expedient  to  behead  the  queen. 
He  drew  off  tus  shoes,  and  approached  her  silently  ^  while  he  was 
at  her  left  hand,  another  person  advanced  at  her  right,  who  made 
a  great  noise  in  walking,  so  that  this  circumstance  drawing  the 
attenticm  of  Anne,  she  turned  her  face  from  the  executioner,  who 
was  enabled  by  this  artifice  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  without  being 
disarmed  by  that  spirit  of  affecting  resignation  which  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovely  Anne  BuUen. 

**  The  GomiDon  Execntioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  acciMtom*d  sight  of  death  makes  hard , 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humble  uecL 
Bat  first  begs  pardon." 

SHAX.8PEARE. 

JAMES  THE  FIRST.  ^ 

It  was  usual ,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts  when  they  com- 
pared it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  distinguish  him  by 
the  title  of  Queen  James,  and  his  illustrious  predecessor  by  that 
of  King  Elisabeth!  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  informs  us ,  "  that  when 
James  the  First  sent  Sir  Roger  Aston  as  his  messenger  to  Elizabeth , 
Sir  Roger  was  always  placed  in  the  lobby :  the  hangings  being  turn- 
ed so  that  he  might  see  the  queen  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  which 
was  to  no  other  end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  master,  by  her 
youthful  disposition ,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  crown  he 
so  much  thirsted  after  ^''— and  indeed,  when  at  her  death  this  same 
knight,  whose  origin  was  low,  and  whose  language  was  suitable  to 
that  origin ,  appeared  bdbre  the  English  council ,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  Scottish  riq[)ture ,  for,  asked  how  the  king  did  ?  he  replied, 
**  Even,  my  lords,  like  a  poorc  man  wandering  about  forty  years 
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in  a  wiMernette  and fiarren  soyle,  and  now {urrifed  at  ^  Land (f 
Promise.''  A  curious  anecdote ,  respecting  the  economy  of  ttie  cooit 
in  these  reigns ,  is  noticed  in  some  manuscript  memoirs  written  in 
James's  raign ,  preserved  in  a  family  of  distinction.  The  lady,  who 
wrote  these  memoirs,  tells  us  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  cleanliness ,  since  the  last  reign  -,  for  haying  rose  Axmb  her  chiir, 
she  found ,  on  heY  departure,  that  she  had  the  honodr  of  carrying 
upon  her  some  companions  who  must  have  been  inhaUtants  of  the 
palace.  The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  cdebrated  occasionaUy  fsx  its 
magniflcence,  and  always  for  its  nicety.  James  was  singularly  efl<D- 
minate;  he  could  not  behold  a  drawn  sword  without  shuddering; 
was  much  too  partial  to  handsome  men^  and  appears  to  merit  the 
bitter  satire  of  Churchill.  If  wanting  other  proofs,  we  should onlj 
read  the  second  volume  of  ^^  Royal  Letters ,''  6087,  in  the  Harleian 
collections,  which  contains  Slenie's  correspondence  with  James. 
The  gross  familiarity  of  Buckingham's  address  is  couched  in  such 
terms  as  these  : — he  calls  his  majesty  ^'Dere  dad  and  Gossope!'' 
and  concludes  his  letters  with  ^^your  humble  daue  and  dogge, 
Stenie.''  He  was  a  most  weak ,  but  not  quite  a  vicious  naan;  yet  his 
expertness  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  was  very  great  indeed.  He 
called  this  King-^Crafu  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  gives  a  livdy  anec- 
dote of  this  dissimulation  in  the  king's  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  at  the  very  moment  he  had  prepared  to  disgrace  him.  The 
earl  accompanied  the  king  to  Royston,  and,  to  his  appreheosiOD, 
never  parted  from  him  with  more  seeming  affection,  though  the 
king  well  knew  he  should  never  see  him  more.  ".The  eari  when  he 
kissed  his  hand,  the  king  hung  about  his  neck,  slabbering  his  chedu, 
saying — For  God's  sake ,  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On  my  soul  I 
shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  untU  you  come  again.  The  earl  told  him 
on  Monday  (this  being  on  the  Friday).  For  God's  sake  let  me, 
said  the  king  :— Shall  I,  shall  I?— then  lolled  about  his  neck;— 
then  for  God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  kisse  for  me,  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  stayre's  head,  at  the  middle  of  the  stayres,  and  at 
the  stayre's  foot.  The  earl  was  not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  used 
these  very  words  (in  the  hearing  of  four  servants ,  one  of  whom  re- 
ported it  instantly  to  the  author  of  this  history ) ,  ^  I  shall  never  see 
his  face  more." 

He  displayed  great  imbecility  in  his  amusements ,  which  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  following  one ,  related  by  Arthur  Wilson :— When 
James  became  melancholy  in  consequence  of  various  dissappoint- 
ments  in  state  matters ,  Buckingham  and  his  mother  used  several 
means  of  diverting  him.  Amongst  the  most  ludicrous  was  the  pr^ 
sent.  They  had  a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  dress  of* 
new4)om  infant :  the  countess  carried  it  to  the  king  ,  wrapped  tn 
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a  rich  manOe.  One  Tuipin ,  on  this  occasion ,  was  dressed  like  a 
fiishopin  all  his  pontifical  ornaments.  He  began  the  rites  of  baptism 
vriXtL  the  common  prayer  boolcin  his  hand ;  a  silyer  ewer  with  water 
was  held  by  another.  The  marquis  stood  as  godfattier.  When  James 
twned  to  look  at  the  infmt  y  the  pig  squeaked  :  an  animal  which 
he  greatly  abhorred.  At  this ,  highly  displeased ,  he  exclaimed , — 
*^  Oat!  Away  for  shune !  What  blasphemy  is  this ! '' 

This  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  James  at 
that  moment  •,  he  was  not  "  i'  the  yein."  Yet  we  may  observe ,  that 
had  not  such  artflil  politicians  as  Buckingham  and  his  mother  been 
strongly  persuaded  of  ttie  success  of  this  puerile  Dincy,  they  would 
not  haye  ventured  on  such ''  blasphemies.''  They  certainly  had  wit- 
nessed amusements  heretofore  not  less  trivial  which  had  gratified  his 
majestf .  The  account  which  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  gives,  in  his  Court 
of  King  James ,  exhibits  a  curious  scene  of  James's  amusements. 
^^  After  the  king  supped ,  he  would  come  torih  to  see  pastimes  and 
fooleries ;  in  Irhich  Sir  Ed.  Zouch ,  Sir  Georges  Goring ,  and  S\t 
John  FInH,  were  the  chiefe  and  master  foote ,  and  surely  this  tod" 
ing  got  them  more  than  any  others'  wisdome ;  Zouch's  part  was  to 
sing  bawdy  songs,  and  tell  bawdy  tales;  Finit's  to  compose  these 
songs  :  there  was  a  set  of  fiddlers  brought  to  court  on  purpose  for 
this  fooling,  and  Goring  was  master  of  the  game  for  fooleries,  some- 
times presenting  David  Droman  and  Archee  Armstrong,  the  king's 
foole ,  on  tiie  back  of  the  other  fools ,  to  tHt  one  at  another,  till  they 
fefl  together  by  the  eares  ^  sometimes  they  performed  antick  dances. 
But  Sr  John  MiDicent  (who  was  never  known  before )  Was  com- 
mended for  notable  fooling;  and  was  indeed  the  best  eMemporary 
foble  of  them  aU."  Weldon's  "  Court  of  James"  is  a  scandalous 
chronicle  of  the  tiroes. 

His  dispositions  were ,  however,  generaBy  grave  and  studious.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  real  love  of  letters ,  but  atterided  with  that 
mediocrity  of  talent  which  in  a  private  person  had  never  raised  him 
into  notice.  "  While  there  was  a  chance ,"  writes  the  author  irf  the 
Catalogue  of  Noble  Auttiors,  '*  that  the  dyer's  son ,  Yorstius,  might 
be  divinity-professor  at  Leyden,  instead  of  being  burtit,  as  his  majesty 
hinted  to  the  Christian  prudence^oiihe  Dutch  that  he  deserved  to 
be ,  our  ai^bassadors  could  not  receive  instructions ,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  treat  on  any  other  business.  The  king ,  who  did 
not  resent  the  massacre  at  Amboyna ,  was'on  the  point  of  breaking 
with  the  States  for  supporting  a  man  who  professed  the  heresies  of 
Enjedius ,  Ostodonis,  etc. ,  points  of  extreme  consequence  to  Great 
Britain  I  Sir  Dudley  Garleton  waa  fon^ed  to  threaten  the  Dutch  ,  not 
only  with  the  hatred  of  king  James,  but  also  with  his  pen." 
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Tbis  roral  pedant  to  foieiiay  cbaraclerised  by  tte  foUcmiog  obser* 
vatioBS  of  the  same  writer : — 

^^  AmoDg  hb  majesty's  works  is  a  small  ccdieettoa  of  poetry.  IM 
aeyeral  of  his  sofyects,  oar  royd  aottior  has  condesoeoded  to  apolo- 
gise fbr  its  imperfectioDs ,  as  hayiag  been  written  in  his  yoath,  aad 
his  uatorar  age  being  otherwise  oecni^ed.  So  that  ( to  employ  bis 
own  language )  ^  when  his  ingyne  and  age  oomld ,  his  aflUrei  and 
fescherie  would  not  permit  him  to  correct  Oiem,  soarslie  but  at  stolen 
moments,  he  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  iq^oo  any  paper.'  Wbeo 
James  sent  a  present  of  his  harangues,  tamed  into  Latin ,  to  tbe 
protestant  princes  in  Europe,  It  is  not  uneotertaining  to  observe  io 
their  answers  of  compttments  and  thanks ,  how  eaeh  endeavoured  U> 
insmuale  that  he  had  read  them ,  without  positively  asserting  it!  Bo- 
ehanan ,  when  asked  how  he  came  to  mke  a  pedant  of  his  royil 
pupil ,  answered  that  it  was  the  best  be  ooidd  make  of  him.  Sir 
George  Mackenxie  relates  a  story  of  bis  tutelage ,  which  shows  Bu- 
chanan's humour,  and  the  veneration  of  others  for  royalty.  The 
young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  Mlow  pupil ,  iianiialer 
of  Erskine,  Buchanan  was  reading,  and  desired  them  tomri(ele» 
9om.  As  they  disregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  bis  mijesty,  if 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue ,  he  would  certainly  whip  his  breech. 
The  king  replied ,  he  would  be  gjkd  to  see  who  would  ^e/Z^Ae  cot, 
aUudtag  to  (^  fable.  Buchanan  tost  his  ten^^ ,  and  throwing  his 
book  from  him  9  gave  his  majesty  :a  sou<4  flogghig.  The  <M  Coontess 
of  Mar  rushed  into  the  room ,  and  tflddng  the  king  in  her  arms, 
asked  how  he  dared  lo  lay  his  hands  on  tbe  Lord's  anointed?  Madam 
reidied  the  elegant  and  immorlal  bte&orian ,  I  have  wbi^iped  bis 
n.      ,  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  please !  *• 

Many  years  after  this  was  published ,  I  discovered  a  curioos  aosc- 
dote  ^— *Eveni#Q  late  as  when  James  I.  was  seated  on  the  tbrooe  of 
England ,  onee  the  appearance  of  hiB  frowning  udor  in  a  dream 
greatly  agitated  the  king,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  pacify  his  illos- 
Urious  pedagogue  in  tbis  portentous  vision.  Such  was  ^  terror 
which  Oie  remembrance  of  this  inexoraUe  repubUoan  tutor  bad  left 
on  tbe  imaginatian  of  his  royal  pupil* 

lames  I.  was  certainty  a  zeatem  votary  of  literature,  hto  wish  was 
sifioere,  when  at  viewing  the  Bedlelan  librsor  at  Oicford,  heex- 
claimed ,  ^^  Were  I  not  a  king  I  would  be  an  university  man ;  and  if 
it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  iflmighthavemywish^IwoaKl 
iiave  no  oAier  prison  than  this  library,  and  be  cbaUied  together  with 
these  good, authors." 

Hume  has  informed  us,  that  ^^  his  death  was  decent."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  minute  particulars  :  I  have  drawn  them  from  tf 
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impei^i  inaniim^  <M>lleGaoD ,  DiMte  ^ 
BrowDC  : — 

"  Tlie  lord  keeper,  on  March  22 ,  receiyed  a  letter  from  the  court, 
that  it  was  feared  his  oMiiesty's  sickness  was  dangerous  to  death  ^ 
which  fiear  was  more  confirmed,  for  he ,  meeting  Or.  Harvey  in  tiie 
road,  was  told  by  him  that  the  king  used  to  hare  a  beneficial  eta- 
coation  of  nature,  a  sweating  in  his  left  arm,  as  helpful  to  him  as 
any  fontanel  could  be,  which  of  late  failed. 

^'  When  the  lord  keeper  pres^tedhimsdf  before  Mn,  be  moved 
to  cheerful  discourse ,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  stayed  by  his  bed^de 
until  midnight.  Upon  the  consultations  of  the  physicians  in  the 
morning  he  was  out  of  comfort ,  and  by  the  prinoe*s  leave  told  him , 
kneeling  by  his  pallet ,  that  his  days  to  come  would  be  but  few  in  this 
world.  ^I  am  satisfied,'  8S»d  the  king ;  ^  but  pray  you  assist  me  to 
make  me  ready  for  the  next  woiM,  to  go  away  hence  for  Christ, 
whose  mercies  I  call  for,  and  hope  to  find.' 

^^  From  that  time  the  keeper  never  left  him ,  or  put  off  his  (^)thes 
to  go  to  bed.  The  king  took  the  communion ,  and  professed  he  died 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Eugland ,  whose  doctrine  he  had  de* 
fended  with  his  pen ,  bein^  persuaded  it  was  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ ,  as  be  should  shortly  answer  it  bdbre  him. 

'*'  He  stayed  in  the  chamber  to  take  notice  of  every  tl^ng  tke  king 
siM ,  and  to  repulse  those  who  crept  much  alEbui  the  duunber  door, 
and  into  the  chamber ;  they  were  for  the  most  addicted  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  l^eing  rid  of  them ,  he  continued  in  prayer,  while  the  king 
lingered  on ,  and  at  last  shut  his  eyes  wit/i  his  otvn  hands." 

Thus ,  in  the  full  power  of  his  faculties ,  a  timorous  pdnce  en- 
countered the  horrors  of  dissolution.  Religion  rendered  cheerful 
the  abrupt  night  of  iuturity ;  and  what  can  philosophy  do  more ,  or 
rattier,  can  phijk)s(9hy  do  as  much  ? 

I  proposed  to  have  examined  with  some  care  the  works  of  Jamesl.; 
bat  that  uninviting  task  has  been  now  postponed  till  it  is  too  late.  As 
a  writer  his  works  may  not  be  valuable,  and  are  inflected  with  the 
pedantry  and  the  super^ttion  of  the  age ;  yet  I  suspect  that  James 
was  not  that  degraded  and  feeble  character  in  which  he  ranks  by  the 
contagious  voice  of  criticism.  He  has  had  more  critics  than  readers. 
After  a  great  nun^ier  of  acute  observations  and  witty  aUusions,  made 
extempore ,  which  we  find  continually  recorded  of  him  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  some  not  friendly  to  him,  I  conclude  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  great  promptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid  judgment  and  acute 
ingenuity.  It  requires  only  a  littte  labour  to  prove  this. 


That  labour  I  have  since  zealously  performed.  This  article ,  com- 
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posed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  displays  the  effects  of  first  im- 
pressions and  popular  clamours.  AlMHit  ten  years  I  suspected  that 
his  character  was  grossly  ii^nred,  and  lately  I  found  how  it  has 
suffered  from  a  yarittty  of  causes.  That  monarch  preserved  for  us  a 
peace  of  more  than  twenty  years  \  and  his  talents  were  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  calumnies  of  the  party  who  have  remorselessly  de- 
graded him  haye  allowed  a  common  inquirer  to  discover.  For  the 
rest  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  "An  Inquiry  Uito  the  Literary  and  Po- 
litical Character  of  James  I.  ^ ''  in  which  he  may  find  many  correctiyes 
fof  this  article. 

GENERAL  MONK  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

From  the  MS.  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ,  I  shMI  rescue 
an  anecdote,  which  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  permit  ladies  to  remain  at  home ,  when  political  plots  are  to  be 
secretly  discussed.  And  whUe  it  (Usplays  the  treachery  of  Monk's 
wife,  it  will  also  appear  that,  like  other  great  revolutionists ,  it  was 
ambition  that  flrst  induced  him  to  become  the  reformer  he  preteoded 
to  be.  ' 

"  Monk  gave  fair  promises  lo  the  Rump ,  but  last  agreed  with  (he 
French  Ambassador  to  take  the  government  on  himself;  by  whom  he 
had  a  promise  from  iviasarin  of  assistance  from  France.  This  bargain 
was  struck  late  at  night :  but  not  so  secretly  but  that  Monk's  virife , 
who  had  posted  herself  conveniently  behind  the  hangings,  finding 
what  was  resolved  upon ,  sent  her  brother  Oarges  away  immediately 
with  notice  of  it  to  Sir  A.  A .  She  had  promised  to  watch  her  husband, 
and  inform  Sir  A.  how'  matters  went.  Sir  A.  caused  the  Council  of 
state,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  to  be  summoned ,  and  charged 
Monk  that  he  was  playing  false.  The  general  insisted  that  he  was 
true  lo  his  principles ,  and  firm  to  what  he  had  promised ,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  them  ail  satisfaction.  Sir  A.  told  him  if  he  were 
sincere  he  might  remove  all  scruples ,  and  shoukl  instantly  take  away 
their  commissions  from  such  and  such  men  in  his  army,  and  appoint 
others,  and  that  before  he  left  the  room.  Monk  consented ;  a  great  part 
of  the  commissions  of  his  officers  were  changed,  and  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  then  present,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Dunkirk ,  in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Lockhart;  the  army 
ceased  to  be  at  Monk's  devotion ;  the  ambassador  was  recalled ,  and 
broke  his  heart.'' 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  of  General 
Monk! 
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HoussAiEinhisM^moires,  vol.  I.  p.  261,  has  given  the  follow^ 
ing  curious  particulars  of  this  singular  union  : — 

^'  The  second  Wife  of  Philip  was  Mary  Queen  of  England ;  a  vir- 
tuous princess  (Houssaie  was  a  good  catholic),  but  who  had  neither 
youth  nor  beauty.  This  marriage  was  as  little  happy  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  The  husband  did  not  like  his  wife ,  althou^  she  doted 
on  him ;  and  the  English  hated  Philip  still  more  than  he  hated  them. 
Silhon  says ,  that  the  rigour  which  he  exercised  in  England  against 
heretics  partly  hindered  Prince  Carlos  from  succeeding  to  that  crown, 
and  for  which  purpose  Mary  had  invited  hhn  in  case  she  died  child- 
less ! — ^But  no  historian  speaks  of  this  pretended  inclination ,  and  is 
it  proJtoble  that  Mary  ever  thought  proper  to  call  to  the  succession  of 
the  English  throne  the  son  of  the  Spanish  Monarch?  This  marriage 
had  made  her  nation  detest  her,  and  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
could  be  little  satisfied  with  him  itom  his  marked  indiflTerence  for 
her.  She  well  knew  that  the  Parliament  would  never  consent  to  ex- 
clude her  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  ttie  nobility  loved  for  being  more 
friendly  to  the  new  religion ,  and  more  hostile  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria." 

In  the  Cottonian  library,  Vespasian  F.  m.  is  preserved  a  note  of 
instructions  in  the  hand-writing  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy.  It  was,  probably,  vrritten  when  Philip  was  just 
seated  on  the  English  throne. 

"  Instructions  for  my  lorde  Previsel. 

^^  Firste,  to  tell  the  Kinge  the  whole  state  of  (his  realme,  w'  all 
things  appartaynyng  to  the  same,  as  myche  as  ye  knowe  to  be 
trewe. 

^^  Seconde,  to  obey  his  commandment  in  all  thyngs. 

"  Thyrdly,  in  all  things  he  shall  aske  your  aduyse  te  declare  your 
opinion  as  becometh  a  foythfuU  conceyUour  \S  do. 

''  Mary  the  Queue.'' 

Houssaie  proceeds :  ^'  After  the  death  of  Mary,  Philip  sought 
Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  and  she,  who  was  yet  unfixed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign ,  amused  him  at  first  with  hopes.  But  as  soon  as 
she  unmasked  herself  to  the  pope ,  she  laughed  at  Phitip ,  telling 
the  Duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador,  that  her  conscience  would  not 
permit  her  to  marry  the  husband  of  her  sister.'' 

This  monarch ,  however,  had  bo  such  scruples.  Incest  appears 
to  have  had  in  his  eyes  peculiar  charms^  for  he  offered  himself 
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three  limes  to  three  different  sisters-in-law.  He  seenis  also  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  getting  quit  of  his  wives  when  they  became  in- 
convenient. In  state  matters  he  spared  no  one  whom  he  feared;  to 
them  he  sacrificed  his  only  son ,  his  brother,  and  a  great  number  of 
princes  and  ministers. 

It  is  said  of  Philip ,  that  before  he  died  he  advised  his  son  to  make 
peace  with  England ,  and  war  with  the  other  powers.  Pacem  cum 
Anghy  beUum  cum  reliquis.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  invincible  fleet,  physicked  hisflrenzy  into  health,  and  taught 
him  to  fear  and  respect  that  country  which  he  thought  he  coukl 
have  made  a  province  of  Spain ! 

On  his  death-bed  he  did  every  thing  he  oould  for  sah^ation.  The 
foUovdng  protestation ,  a  curious  morsel  of  bigotry,  he  sent  to  his 
confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died : — 

"  Father  confessor!  as  you  occupy  the  place  of  God,  I  protest 
to  you  that  I  will  do  every  thing  you  shall  say  to  be  necessary  for 
my  being  saved  -,  so  that  what  I  omit  dmng  will  be  placed  to  your 
account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit  myself  of  all  that  shall  be  ordered 
to  me." 

Is  there,  in  the  records  of  history,  a  more  glaring  instance  of  the 
idea  which  a  good  Catholic  attaches  to  the  power  of  a  confessor  than 
the  present  authentic  exanq;)le?  The  most  licentious  philosophy 
seems  not  more  dangerous  than  a  religion  whose  votary  believes 
that  the  accumulation  of  crimes  can  be  dissipated  by  the  breath  of  a 
few  orisons ,  and  which ,  considering  a  venal  priest  to  ^^  occupy  the 
place  of  God,"  can  traffic  witti  the  divine  power  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

After  his  death  a  Spanish  grandee  wrote  with  a  coal  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  his  chamber  the  following  ^taph,  which  ingeniously 
paints  his  character  in  four  verses . — 

Siendo  mo^  Inmrioso 
Siendo  hombre ,  fue  crael ; 
Siendo  -nejo ,  codieioto ; 
Que  •€  pnede  esperar  del? 

In  yoaUi  he  was  Inxorioos; 

In  manhood  he  was  cmel;  ^ 

In  old  age  he  was  araricions ;  '*      •  ' 

What  could  be  hoped  from  him  ? 
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CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  V 

Of  his  romantic  excursion  into  Spain  for  the  Infanta,  many  cu- 
nous  particulars  are  scattered  amongst  foreign  writers ,  which  dis- 
play the  superstitious  prejudices  which  prevailed  on  this  occasion, 
and,  perhaps,  develope  the  mysterious  politics  of  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Rome. 

Cardinal  Gaetano ,  who  had  long  been  nuncio  in  Spain ,  observes, 
that  the  people,  accustomed  to  revere  the  inquisition  as  the  orado 
of  divinity ,  abhorred  the  pr(^>06al  of  the  marriage  of  the  InCoaita 
wilh  an  heretical  prince  ^  but  that  the  king's  council ,  and  all  wise 
politicians,  were  desirous  of  its  accomplishment.  Gregory  XV,  held 
a  consultation  of  cardinals,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  just  ap- 
prehension which  the  English  catholics  entertained  of  being  more 
craeUy  persecuted,  if  this  marriage  failed,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  the  pope.  The  dispensation  was  therefore  immediately 
granted,  and  sent  to  the  nuncio  of  Spain ,  with  orders  to  inform  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  of  rupture,  that  no  impediment  of  the 
laarriage  proceeded  from  the  court  of  Rome ,  who ,  on  the  contrary, 
bad  expedited  the  dispensation. 

The  prince's  excursion  to  Madrid  was,  however,  universally 
i)lamed,  as  being  inimical  to  state-interests.  Nani,  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Venice,  which  according  to  his  digressive  manner,  is  the 
universal  history  of  his  times,  has  noticed  this  affair.  ^'  The  people 
tailced,  and  the  English  murmured  more  than  any  other  nation,  to 
see  the  only  son  of  the  king  and  heir  of  his  realms  venture  on  so 
long  a  voyage ,  and  present  himself  rather  as  a  hostage  than  a  hus- 
band to  a  foreign  court,  which  so  widely  differed  in  government 
aiuL  religion ,  to  obtain  by  force  of  prayer  and  supplications  a  woman 
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wbom  Philip  and  his  ministers  made  a  point  of  honour  and  conscience 
toreAise.'' 

Houssaie  observes  ,  ^^  The  English  council  were  against  it,  bat 
Icing  James  obstinately  resoWed  on  it;  being  oyer  persuaded  by 
Gondomar ,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  whose  fiicetious  humour  and 
lively  repartees  greally  delighted  Mm.  Goadolnar  persuaded  him 
that  the  presence  of  the  prince  would  not  fidl  of  accomplishing  (his 
union ,  and  also  the  restitution  of  the  electorate  to  his  son-in-law  (he 
palatine.  Add  to  Chk  the  Barl  of  Bristol,  the  En^^iA  embassador 
extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  finding  it  his  interest,  wrote 
repeatedly  to  his  majesty  that  the  success  was  certain  if  the  prince 
came  there ,  for  that  the  Infanta  would  be  charmed  with  his  pmoaal 
appearance  and  polished  manners.  It  was  thus  that  James,  seduced 
by  these  two  ambassadors ,  and  by  his  parental  affection  for  bo(h 
his  children ,  permitted  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  travel  into  Spain."" 
This  account  differs  firom  Qarendon. 

Wicquefort  says ,  ^^  that  James  in  all  this  was  the  dupe  of  Gon- 
domar,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  this  marriage,  which 
was  alike  inimical  to  the  interests  of  politics  and  the  inquisition.  For 
a  long  time  he  amused  his  majesty  with  hopes ,  and  even  got  money 
fbr  the  household  expenses  of  the  future  queen.  He  acted  his  part 
so  well ,  that  the  King  of  Spain  recompensed  the  knave ,  on  his 
return ,  with  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state.*'  There  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  a  considerable  series  of  letters  whidi  passed 
between  James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Charles,  da- 
ring their  residence  in  Spain. 

I  shall  glem  some  ftirther  particulars  concerning  this  mysterioos 
aRhir  IVom  two  English  contemporaries,  Howel  and  Wilson,  who 
wrote  from  their  ovm  observations.  Howel  had  been  employed  is 
this  projected  match,  and  resided  during  its  negotiation  at  Madrid. 

Howel  describes  the  first  interview  of  Prince  Charles  and  the  In- 
fanta. He  says,  *'  The  Infanta  wore  a  blue  riband  about  her  arm, 
that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  (he 
prince  her  colour  rose  very  high." — ^Wilson  informs  us  that "  two 
days  after  their  interview  the  prince  was  invited  to  run  at  the  ring, 
where  his  fair  mistress  was  a  spectator ,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  (br- 
tune,  and  the  great  contentment  J[>oth  of  himself  and  the  lookers  on, 
he  took  the  ring  the  very  first  course."  Howel,  wrfthig  fh)mltt^ 
drid,  says  ^^  The  people  here  do  mightily  magnify  the  gallantry  of 
the  journey,  and  cry  out  that  he  deserved  to  have  the  Inlhnia 
thrown  into  his  arms  the  first  night  he  came."  The  people  appear, 
however,  some  time  after  to  doubt  if  the  English  had  any  religion 
at  all.  Again,  ^^I  have  seen  the  prince  have  his  eyes  immoTaMy 
fixed  upon  the  Inftmta  half  an  hour  together  in  a  thoughtful  spe- 
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cidaltYe  posture.''  OUYares ,  wtio  was  no  (Hend  to  tto  maloh , 
coanely  obgeryed  that  Ibe  prince  watched  her  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse. 
Charles  indeed  acted  every  thing  that  a  lover  in  one  of  the  old  ro- 
mances could  have  done.  He  once  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden, 
and  only  retired  by  the  entreaties  of  the  old  marquis  who  then 
guarded  her,  and  who,  falling  on  his  knees ,  solemnly  protested 
that  if  the  prince  spoke  to  her  his  head  would  answer  for  it.  He 
watched  hours  in  the  street  to  meet  with  her*,  and  Wilson  says  he 
gave  such  liberal  presents  to  the  court,  as  well  as  Buckingham  to 
the  Spanish  beauties ,  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex  complained 
repeatedly  of  their  wasteM  prodigality. 

Let  us  now  observe  by  what  mode  this  match  was  consented  to  by 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome.  Wilson  informs  us  that  Charles 
agreed  **  TTiat  any  one  should  freely  propose  to  him  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  rehgion ,  without  giving  any  impediment; 
but  that  he  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  permit  any  one  to 
speak  to  the  Infanta  against  the  same.''  They  probably  had  tam- 
pered with  Charles  concerning  his  religion.  A  letter  of  Gregory  XV. 
to  tiim  is  perserved  in  Wilson's  life,  but  its  authenticity  has  been 
doubted.  Ohvares  said  to  Buckingham :  You  gave  me  some  assu- 
rance and  hope  of  the  prince's  turning  catholic.  The  duke  roundly 
answered  that  it  was  false.  The  Spanish  minister ,  confounded  at  the 
Muntness  of  our  English  duke,  fHX>ke  from  him  in  a  violent  rage  , 
and  lamented  that  state  matters  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  himself 
jnstice.  This  insult  was  never  forgiven;  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  Buckingham ,  by  endeavouring 
to  persuade  James  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  these  anecdotes ,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett. — ^Wibon  says  that  botti  kingdoms 
r^oiccd. — "Preparations  were  made  in  England  to  entertain  the 
Infanta ;  a  new  church  was  built  at  St.  James's ,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  the  Spanish  ambassador ,  for  the  public  exercise 
of  ber  religion  5  her  portrait  was  multiplied  in  every  comer  of  the 
town  ^  such  as  hoped  to  flourish  under  her  eye  suddenly  began  to  be 
powerful.  In  Spain  (as  Wilson  quaintly  expresses  himself)  the 
substance  was  as  much  courted  as  the  shadow  here.  Indeed  the 
Infanta ,  Howcl  tells  us ,  was  applying  hard  to  the  English  language, 
and  was  already  caHed  the  Princess  of  England.  To  conclude  , — 
Charles  complained  of  Oie  repeated  delays  *,  and  he  and  the  Spanish 
court  parted  with  a  thousand  civilities.  The  Infanta  however  obser- 
ved, ttiat  had  the  Prince  loved  her,  he  would  not  have  quitted 
bcr." 

How  shall  we  dispel  those  clouds  of  mystery  with  which  politics 
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bare  covered  this  strange  transaction?  It  appears  that  James  had  in 
yiew  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
could  not  elTectuaUy  assist ;  that  the  court  of  Rome  bad  speculations 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  Protestant  rehgion;  that  the 
marriage  was  broken  off  by  thai  personal  hatred  which  existed 
between  OliYares  and  Buckingham ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  sin- 
cerity existing  between  the  parties  concerned,  it  rested  with  the 
prince  and  the  Infanta ,  who  were  both  youthful  and  romantic ,  awl 
were  but  two  beautiful  iyory  bails  in  the  hands  of  great  players. 

l}j  U.K.   r^u.  J  DURE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,     y/ 

^  THsBuke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  bold  and  familiar  manner, 
appears  to  have  been  equally  a  favourite  with  James  I.  and  Charlesl. 
He  behaved  with  singular  indiscretion  both  at  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain. 

Various  anecdotes  might  be  collected  from  the  memoir  writers  of 
those  countries,  to  convince  us  that  our  court  was  always  litlie 
respected  by  its  ill  choice  of  this  ambassador.  His  character  is  hit 
off  by  one  master-stroke  from  the  pencil  of  Hume :  ^'  He  had,"  says 
this  penetrating  observer  of  men,  ^^  English  familiarity  and  French 
levity  *,''  so  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  two  of  the  most  offensive 
qualities  an  ambassador  can  possess. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  written  an  interesting  life  of  our  duke.  Al 
school  his  character  fully  discovered  itself,  even  at  that  early  period 
of  life.  He  would  not  apply  to  any  serious  studies,  bu4  excelled  in 
those  lighter  qualifications  adapted  to  please  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
graceful  horseman,  musician,  and  dancer.  His  mother  withdrew 
him  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen ,  and  he  soon  became  a 
domestic  favourite.  Her  fondness  permitted  him  to  indulge  in  every 
caprice,  and  to  cultivate  those  agreeable  talents  which  were  natural 
to  him.  His  person  was  beautiful,  and  liis  manners  insinuating.  Id 
a  word ,  he  was  adapted  to  become  a  courtier.  The  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself^  for  James  saw  him,  and  invited  him  to 
court,  and  showered  on  him,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  the  cornucopia 
of  royal  patronage. 

Houssaie ,  in  his  political  memoirs ,  has  detailed  an  anecdote  of 
this  duke ,  only  known  to  the  English  reader  in  the  general  obser- 
vation of  the  historian.  When  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  conduct  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  the  arms  of  Charles  I. ,  he  had  the  insolence 
to  converse  with  the  Queen  of  France,  not  as  an  ambassador^  but 
as  a  lover!  The  Marchioness  of  Senecy,  her  lady  of  honour,  enraged 
at  seeing  this  conversation  continue ,  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair 
of  the  Queen ,  who  that  day  was  confined  to  her  bed  ^  she  did  this 
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to  hinder  the  insolent  duke  from  approaching  the  Queen  ,  and  pro- 
bably taking  other  hherties.  As  she  observed  that  he  stiH  persisted 
iq.  the  lover,  "  Sir,"  sbe  said ,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice ,  *'  you  must 
learn  to  be  silent ;  it  is  not  thus  we  address  the  Queen  of  France." 

This  audacity  of  the  duke  is  further  confirmed  by  Nani  in  his 
sixth  book  of  the  History  of  Venice;  an  historian  who  is  not  apt  to 
take  things  hghtly.  For  when  Buckingham  was  desirous  of  once 
more  being  ambassador  at  that  court ,  in  1626 ,  it  was  signified  by 
the  French  ambassador ,  that  for  reasons  well  hnofwn  to  himself, 
his  person  would  not  be  agreeable  to  his  most  Christian  majesty.  In 
a  romantic  threat,  the  duke  exclaimed,  he  would  go  and  see  the  queen 
in  s|rite  of  the  French  court :  and  to  ttiis  petty  affair  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  war  between  the  two  nations !    . 

The  Marshal  de  Bassompierre ,  in  tlie  Joutnal  of  his  embassy, 
affords  anottier  instance  of  his  ^^  English  femiUarity."  He  says, 
*•*'  The  King  of  England  gave  me  a  long  audience ,  and  a  very  dis- 
pulalious  one.  He  put  himself  in  a  passion ,  while  I ,  without  losing 
my  respect ,  expressed  myself  freely.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham , 
when  be  observed  the  king  and  myself  very  warm ,  leapt  suddenly 
betwixt  his  m^esty  and  me,  exclaiming ,  ^  I  am  come  to  set  all  to 
rights  betwixt  you ,  which  I  think  is  high  time.' " 

Cardinal  Richelieu  hated  Buckingham  as  sincerely  as  did  the 
Spaniard  Olivares.  This  enmity  was  apparently  owing  to  the  car- 
dinal writing  to  the  duke  without  leaving  any  space  open  after  (he 
title  of  Monsieur ;  the  duke ,  to  show  his  equality ,  returned  his 
answer  in  the  same  ^^  paper  -  sparing  ''  manner.  Richelieu  was 
jeafcHis  of  Buckingham,  whose  favour  with  the  Queen  of  France 
was  known. 

This  ridiculous  circumstance  between  Richelieu  and  Buckingham 
reminds  me  of  a  similar  one ,  which  happened  to  two  Spanish 
Lords.: — One  signed  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  el  Marques  (  the 
Marquis),  as  if  the  title  had  been  peculiar  to  himself  for  its  ex- 
cellence. His  national  vanity  received  a  dreadful  reproof  from  his 
correspondent,  who.  Jealous  of  his  equahty,  signed  otro  Marques 
( ANOTHER  Marquis. ) 

An  anecdote  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  offers  a  characteristic 
trait  of  Charles  and  his  favourite  : — 

*-'  They  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of  Lent,  and  could 
get  no  flesh  into  their  inns ;  whereupon  fell  out  a  pleasant  passage 
( if  I  may  insert  it  by  the  way  among  more  serious )  : — ^There  was 
near  Bayon  a  herd  of  goats  vnth  their  young  ones;  on  which  sight 
Sir  Richard  Graham  (master  of  the  horse  to  the  marquis)  tells  the 
marquis  liecoukl  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry 
him  close  to  (heir  lodgings;  which  (he prince  overhearing ,  *  Why^ 
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Richard/  says  he ,  ^  do  you  think  yoa  may  practise  here  your  old 
tricks  again  upon  the  borders?'  Upon  which  word  they  first  gave  ttie 
goatrherd  good  contentment ,  and  then  while  the  marquis  and  his 
servants ,  being  both  on  foot ,  were  cliasing  the  kid  about  the  floek^ 
the  prince  from  horseback  killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scottish 
pisU4.  Let  this  senre  for  a  Journal  parenthesis ,  which  yet  may  show 
how  his  highness,  even  in  such  light  and  ^portftd  damage,  had  a 
noble  sense  of  Just  dealing.'* 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  IX. 

Dr.  Gayet  is  an  old  French  controvenlal  writer,  but  is  better 
known  in  French  literature  as  an  historian.  His  Chronologie  no- 
venaire  is  full  of  anecdotes  unknown  to  other  writers.  He  collected 
them  fh>m  his  own  observations ,  for  he  was  under  preceptor  to 
Henry  lY.  The  dreadthl  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  -,  on  which  occasion  the  English  court  went 
into  mourning.  The  singular  death  of  Charles  has  been  regarded  by 
the  Huguenots  as  an  interposition  of  divine  justice  :  he  died  bathed 
in  his  blood ,  which  burst  from  his  veins.  The  horrors  of  this  mise- 
rable prince  on  his  dying  bed  are  forcibly  dqiicted  by  the  anecdotes 
I  am  now  collecting.  I  shall  premise,  however,  that  Charles  was 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  moth^,  the  political  and 
cruel  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

Dr.  Cayet,  with  honest  naiuete,  thus  relates  what  he  knew  to 
have  passed  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

''  King  Charles ,  feeling  himself  near  his  end ,  after  having  pass- 
ed some  time  without  pronouncing  a  word ,  said ,  as  he  turned 
himself  on  one  side ,  and  as  if  he  seemed  to  awake ,  *•  Call  my 
brother ! '  The  queen  mother  was  present ,  who  immediately  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Alen^on ,  (who  was  afterwards  Henri  III).  The 
king  perceiving  him ,  turned  his  back ,  and  again  said ,  *•  Let  my 
brother  come!  '  The  queen  hto  mother  replied,  ^ Sir,  I  do  not 
know  whom  you  mean  *,  here  is  your  brother.'  The  king  was  dis- 
pleased ,  and  said ,  ^  Let  them  bring  my  brother  the  King  of  Na- 
varre •,  it  is  he  who  is  my  brother.'  The  queen  mother  observing  the 
dying  monarch's  resolute  order,  sent  for  him;  but,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  herself ,  she  commanded  the  captain  of  the  guards 
to  conduct  him  under  the  vaults.  They  went  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre ,  and  desired  him  to  come  and  speak  to  the  king ;  at  that  mo- 
ment ,  this  prince  has  since  repeatedly  said ,  he  felt  a  shuddering 
and  apprehension  of  death  so  much  that  he  would  not  go.  But  King 
Charles  persisting  on  his  coming,  the  queen  mother  astored  him 
that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  In  this  promise ,  however ,  he 
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pat  little  trust.  He  went,  aecomiMuiied  by  the  YiMounl  d  Anchy, 

00  whose  word  he  chiefly  relied.  Uaving ,  however,  obsenred  imder 
Uiese  YauIlB  a  greai  number  oi  halberdiers  aad  arquebusieis  in 
ranks,  he  would  hate  returned ,  when  the  viscount  and  the  eaptam 
re^mured  him  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him.  The  soldiers 
bowed,  and  their  behaviour  was  respedM.  By  a  private  staircase 
he  entered  the  diamber  of  the  king,  who,  immediately  on  perceiv- 
ing him,  turned  towards  him,  and  stretched  out  his  arms.  The 
King  of  Navarre  was  affected^  he  sighed  and  wept ,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  Charles  embraced ,  and  having  kissed 
bim,said,  ^My  brother,  youlose  a  good  master  and  a  good  friend. 

1  know  it  is  nol  you  who  occasions  me  so  much  trouble  *,  had  I 
believed  what  they  said ,  you  would  not  have  been  alive  ^  hut  I 
have  always  loved  you.  It  is  to  you  alone  I  trust  my  wife  and 
daughter ;  earnestly  do  I  recommend  them  to  your  care.  Do  not 
trust  the  queen ;  but  God  protect  you ! ' 

'^  The  queen  mother  here  interrupted  him ,  *•  Ah,  sir,  do  not  say 
ttiat !  '^^  Yes ,  madam ,  I  must  say  it  ^  it  is  the  truth.  Believe  me , 
my  brother ;  love  me ;  assist  my  wife  and  daughter ,  and  in^plore 
God  for  mercy  on  me.  Adfeu  my  brother,  adieu !  *  The  King  of  Na- 
varre remained  till  his  majesty  expired.'' 

The  foUowing  minute  particulars  are  drawn  firom  the  Journal  of 
Pierre  de  TEtoile.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  narration ,  so  pleasing 
in  (he  old  writers,  the  nurse  and  the  monarchy  the  religious  re- 
morse of  the  one,  and  the  artless  consolations  of  the  other,  become 
intefestittg  objects.  '  ' 

^^  King  Charles,  two  days  before  his  death ,  having  cadled  for 
Mazzille,  his  chief  physician,  and  complaining  of  the  pains  he 
sulered,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  possible  that  he ,  and  so  many 
oQieir  celebrated  physicians  that  were  in  his  realms ,  could  give  some 
alleviation  to  his  disorder*, '  for  I  am, '  said  he,  ^  cruelly  and  hor- 
ridly tormented.'  To  which  MazxiUe  replied ,  that  whatever  had 
depended  on  them  had  been  tried ,  but  that  in  truth  God  only  could 
be  (he  sovereign  physician  in  such  complaints.  *•  I  believe ,'  said  the 
king,  ^  that  what  you  say  is  true ,  and  that  you  know  nothing  else. 
Draw  from  me  my  custode  (or  large  cap),  that  I  may  try  to  rest. 
Mazzille  withdrew,  and  left  orders  that  all  should  leave  the  king 
eicepttiu^e,  viz.  La  Tour,  St.  Pris,andhis  nurse,  whom  his  ma- 
j^y  greatly  loved ,  although  she  was  a  Huguenot.  As  she  had 
just  sealed  herself  on  a  coffer,  and  began  to  doze,  she  heard  the  kUig 
groan  biUerly,  weeping  and  sighing  \  she  then  approached  the  bed 
soAly,  and  drawing  away  his  custode ,  the  king  said  to  her ,  giving 
vent  to  a  heavy  sigh ,  and  shedding  (ears  fdentifully,  insomuch  that 
they  intermpled  his  discourse^^  Ah !  my  dear  nurse !  my  bdoved 
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woman,  what  Mood!  what  inurders !  Ah!  I  have  followed  wicked 
advice !  O  my  God  I  pardon  me ,  and  be  merciftil.  I  know  not  where 
I  am ,  they  have  made  me  so  perplexed  and  agitated.  How  will  all 
this  end? — What  shall  I  do?  I  am  lost  for  ever!  I  know  it.' — Thco 
the  nurse  thus  addressed  him  : — ^  Sire^  be  the  murders  on  those 
who  forced  you  to  order  them  ;  your  majesty  could  not  U^  it,  and 
since  you  never  consented ,  and  now  regret  them  ,  believe  God  will 
never  impute  them  to  you ,  and  wiU  cover  them  with  the  manUe  of 
justice  of  his  Son ,  to  whom  alone  you  should  look  for  aid.  Ah !  for 
the  honour  of  God,  let  your  majesty  cease  from  this  weeping.' 
Having  said  ttiis ,  she  rose  for  a  handkerchief,  for  his  was  drencbed 
with  tears  :  Charles  having  taken  it  from  her,  made  a  sign  that  she 
should  retire  and  leave  him  to  repose." 

The  dreadful  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is 
detailed  in  the  history  of  De  Thou;  and  the  same  scene  is  painted 
in  glowing,  though  in  faithful  colours,  by  Voltaire  in  the  Henriade. 
— Charles ,  whose  last  miserable  moments  we  come  from  contem- 
plating ,  when  he  observed  several  fugitive  Huguenots  about  his  palace 
in  the  morning  after  the  massacre  of  30,000  of  their  friends,  took 
a  fowling-piece,  and  repeatedly  fired  at  them. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  religion  operating ,  perhaps,  not  on  a  malig- 
nant, but  on  a  feeble  mind! 

ROYAL  PROMOTIONS. 

If  the  golden  gate  of  preferment  is  not  usually  opened  to  men  of 
real  merit,  persons  of  no  worth  have  entered  it  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Chevreau  informs  us  that  the  Sultan  Osman  having  observed  a 
gardener  planting  a  cabbage  with  some  peculiar  dexterity,  the 
manner  so  attracted  his  imperial  eye  that  he  raised  him  to  an  office 
near  his  person,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  rewarded  the  planter  of 
cabbages  by  creating  him  beglerbeg  or  viceroy  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus. 

Marc  Antony  gave  the  house  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  cook,  who 
had  prepared  for  him  a  good  supper !  Many  have  been  raised  to 
extraordinary  preferment  by  capricious  monarchs  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest.  Lewis  XI.  promoted  a  poor  priest  whom  he  found  sleeping  io 
the  porch  of  a  church ,  that  the  proverb  might  be  verified ,  that  to 
lucky  men  good  fortune  will  come  even  when  they  are  asleep!  Our 
Henry  VII.  made  a  viceroy  of  Irdand  if  not  for  the  sake  of,  at  leart 
with  a  clench.  When  the  king  was  told  that  all  Ireland  could  not 
rule  the  Earl  of  Kildare ,  he  said ,  then  shall  this  earl  rule  all  Ireland. 

It  is  recorded  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  rdsed  a  servant  to  a  con- 
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sklerable  dignity  because  he  had  taken  care  to  have  a  roasted  boar 
prepared  for  him ,  when  his  m^esty  happened  to  be  in  the  humour 
of  feasting  on  one  I  and  the  title  of  Sugar-loaf-court,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  was  probably  derived  fh>m  another  piece  of  mnnificence  of 
this  monarch :  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Comwallis  was  rewarded  by  the 
gin  of  a  dissolved  priory  there  situated,  for  some  fine  puddings 
with  which  she  had  presented  his  majesty ! 

When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  pope,  before  he  left  the 
Gooclave  he  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  upon  a  servant,  whose  chief 
merit  consisted  in  the  daily  attentions  he  paid  to  his  hohhess's 
monkey ! 

Louis  Barbier  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to  the  familiar  knowledge 
he  bad  of  Rabelais.  He  knew  his  Rabelais  by  heart.  This  served  to 
iotroduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ,  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
reading  that  author.  It  was  for  this  he  gave  him  an  abbey,  and  he 
was  gradually  promoted  till  he  became  a  cardinal. 

George  Yilliers  was  suddenly  raised  from  a  private  station,  and 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  by  James  the  First,  merely  for  his 
personal  beauty.  Almost  all  the  favourites  of  James  became  so  from 
their  handsomeness. 

M.  de  Ghamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  his  promotion 
merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat  Louis  XIY.  at 
hilliards.  He  retired  with  a  pension,  after  ruining  the  finances  of 
his  country. 

The  Duke  of  Luynes  was  originally  a  country  lad,  who  insinua- 
ted himself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII.  then  young,  by  making 
Wrd-traps  (pies-gri^hes)  to  catch  sparrows.  It  was  little  expected , 
(says  Voltaire , )  that  these  puerile  amusements  were  to  be  termina- 
ted by  a  most  sanguinary  revolution.  De  Luynes ,  after  causing  his 
patron  the  Marshal  of  Ancre,  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  queen 
mother  to  be  imprisoned ,  raised  himself  to  a  title  and  the  most 
tyrannical  power. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  owed  his  promotion  to  an  act  of  gallantry  to 
Q^ieen  Elizabelh,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  owed  his  preferment 
•o  his  dancing :  Queen  Elizabeth ,  observes  Granger,  with  all  her 
^city,  could  not  see  the  future  lord  ichancellor  In  the  fine  dancer. 
The  same  writer  says ,  *'  Nothing  couW  form  a  more  curious  collec- 
Mon  of  memoirs  than  anecdotes  of  preferment.''  Could  the  secret 
history  of  great  men  be  traced ,  it  would  appear  that  merit  is  rarely 
*^e  flrst  step  to  advancement.  It  would  much  oftener  be  found  to  be 
**^g  to  superficial  qualifications ,  and  even  vices. 


NOBILITY. 

Francis  the  First  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  when  the  nobles 
of  his  kingdom  came  to  court,  they  were  received  by  the  world  as 
so  many  \Me  kings  ,•  that  the  day  after  they  wefe  only  beheld  as  so 
DMiiy  princes;  but  on  the  third  day  they  were  merely  considered  as 
so  many  gentlemen  y  and  were  .confounded  among  the  crowd  of 
courtiers. — It  was  supposed  that  this  was  done  with  a  j;M)litical  view 
of  humbling  the  proud  nobility;  and  for  this  reason  Henry  IV. 
frequently  said  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the  Wood, 
We  are  all  gentlemen. 

It  is  recorded  of  Philip  the  Third  of  Spajn ,  that  while  he  exacted 
the  most  punctilious  respect  from  the  grandees,  he  saluted  the 
peasants.  He  would  never  be  addressed  but  on  the  knees;  for 
which  he  gave  this  artful  excuse,  that  as  he  was  of  low  stature, 
every  one  would  have  appeared  too  high  for  him.  He  showed 
himself  rarely  even  to  his  grandees,  that  he  might  the  belter  support 
his  haughtiness  and  repress  their  pride.  He  also  affected  to  speak 
to  them  by  half  words ;  and  reprimanded  them  if  (hey  did  not  guess 
at  the  rest.  In  a  word,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  mortiry  his 
nobility. 

MODES  OF  SALUTATION,  AND  AMICABLE  CEREMONIES, 
ObSERVED  IN  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

When  men ,  writes  the  philosoi^ical  compiler  of  ^^  V Esprit  des 
Usages  et  des  coutdmes,''  salute  each  other  in  an  amicalrie 
manner,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a  particular  part  of  Ibe 
body,  or  practise  a  particular  ceremony.  In  these  actions  there 
must  exist  different  customs.  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the 
most  reasonable  ones ;  but  all  are  equally  simple ,  and  none  are  to 
be  treated  as  ridiculous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kiads ; 
to  reverences  or  salutations,  and  to  the  touch  of  some  part  of  (be 
human  body.  To  bend  and  prostrate  oneself  to  express  sentimenls 
of  respect,  appears,  to  be  a  natural  motion^  for  terrified  persons 
throw  themselves  on  the  earth  when  they  adore  invisible  beings; 
and  the  affectionate  touch  of  the  person  they  salute  is  an  expressioD 
of  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  anctent  simplicity,  much  farce  and 
grimace  are  introduced.  Superstition ,  the  manners  of  a  people,  io<l 
their  situation ,  influence  the  modes  of  salutation  ^  as  may  be  observ- 
ed from  the  instances  we  collect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very  different  characters. 
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and  it  is  no  uninteregting  speculation  to  examine  their  shades.  Many 
display  a  refinement  of  delicacy,  while  others  are  remarkable  for 
their  sinq[Klicity,  or  for  their  sensibility.  In  general,  however,  they 
are  frequently  the  same  in  the  infismcy  of  nations,  and  in  more 
polislied  societies.  Respect ,  humility,  fear,  and  esteem ,  are  express- 
ed mvch  in  a  similar  manner,  for  these  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  organisation  of  the  body. 

These  demonstrations  become  hi  time  only  empty  ciYiUUes  which 
signify  nothing ;  we  shall  notice  what  they  were  origindly,  without 
reflecting  on  what  they  are. 

PrimitiTe  nations  hate  no  peculiar  modes  of  salutation ;  they 
imow  no  rev^ences  or  other  compliments,  or  they  despise  and 
^fadain  them.  The  Greenlanders  laugh  when  they  see  an  European 
uncoterhis  head,  and  bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his 
superior. 

The  Islanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or  foot  of 
him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub  their  face.  The  Lap- 
landers apply  their  nose  strongly  against  that  of  the  person  they 
salute.  I^pier  says ,  that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  satisfied  to  put 
on  thehr  heads  the  leaves  of  trees ,  which  have  ever  passed  for 
symbc^  of  fHendship  and  peace.  This  is  at  least  a  picturesque 
salute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painfhl^  it  requires 
great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite  in  an  island  situated  in 
the  straits  of  the  Sound.  Houtman  telte  us  they  saluted  him  in  this 
grotesque  manner  :  ^'  They  raised  his  left  foot ,  which  they  passed 
gently  over  the  right  leg,  and  Arom  thence  oyer  his  flsK^e.''  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  use  a  most  complex  attitude*,  they 
bend  their  body  very  low ,  place  their  hands  on  their  cheeks ,  and 
raise  at  the  same  time  one  foot  in  the  air  with  their  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it  about  his  own 
waist ,  so  that  he  leaves  his  Ariend  half  naked.  This  custom  of  un- 
dressing on  these  occasions  takes  other  forms ;  sometimes  men  place 
themselves  naked  before  the  person  whom  they  salute;  it  is  to  show 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  was  practised  before  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  he  receiv- 
ed the  visit  of  two  female  Otaheitans.  Their  innocent  simplicity,  no 
doubt,  did  not  appear  immodest  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuoso. 

Sometimes  they  only  undress  partially.  The  Japanese  only  take 
off  a  slipper;  the  people  of  Arracan  their  sandals  in  the  street,  and 
their  stockings  in  the  house. 

In  the  progress  of  time  it  appears  servile  to  uncover  oneself.  The 
grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  appearing  covered  before  the 
king ,  to  show  that  they  are  not  so  much  subjected  io  him  as  the  rest 
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of  (be  natioD  :  and  (this  writer  truly  observes)  we  may  remark  (M 
the  English  do  not  uncover  their  heads  so  much  as  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Mr.  Hobhouse  observes  tkiat  uncovering  the  head, 
with  the  Turks ,  is  a  mark  of  indecent  faamiiiarity ;  in  their.mosques 
the  Franks  must  keep  their  hats  on.  The  Jewish  custom  of  wearing 
their  hats  in  their  synagogues  is,  doubtless,  the  same  oriental 
custom. 

In  a  word ,  there  is  not  a  nation ,  observes  the  humorous  Mon- 
taigne ,  even  to  the  people  who  when  they  salute  turn  their  backs  on 
their  friends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in  their  customs. 

The  negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous  actions ,  and  hence  all  their 
ceremonies  seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  old  representation  of  the  embassy  which 
the  king  of  Dahomy  sent  to  him.  The  ceremonies  of  salutation  con- 
sisted in  the  most  ridiculous  contortions.  When  two  negro  mo- 
narchs  visit,  they  embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  nuddle 
finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  salutations  the  dis- 
positions of  their  character.  When  the  inhabitants  of  GarmenaCsays 
Athenffius)  would  show  a  peculiar  mark  of  esteem ,  they  breathed  a 
vein,  and  presented  for  the  beverage  of  their  ftiend  the  flowing 
blood.  The  Franks  tore  the  hair  from  their  head ,  and  present^  it  to 
the  person  they  saluted.  The  slave  cut  his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his 
master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  affected  in  their  personal  civilities. 
They  even  calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  These  are  the 
most  remarkable  postures.  The  men  move  their  hands  in  an  affectio- 
nate manner,  while  they  are  joined  together  on  the  breast ,  and  bow 
their  head  a  little.  If  they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands 
joined,  and  then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  ftye  body.  If 
two  persons  meet  after  a  long  separation,'  they  both  faU  on  their 
knees  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this  ceremony  they  repeat 
two  or  three  times.  Surely  we  may  differ  here  with  the  senlimeni 
of  Montaigne,  and  confess  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arises 
from  their  national  affectation.  They  substitute  artificial  ceremonies 
for  natural  actions. 

Their  expressions  mean  as  little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinese 
is  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health?  He  answers,  f^erj  wefl,* 
thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity.  If  they  would  tell  a  man  that  he 
looks  well,  they  say.  Prosperity  is  painted  on  your  face  i  ^^ 
Your  air  announces  your  happiness. 

If  you  render  them  any  service,  they  say.  My  thanks  shall  be 
immortal.  If  you  praise  them ,  they  answer,  How  sliall  I  dare  to 
persuade  myself  of  what  you  say  of  me?  If  you  dine  with  them » 
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Ihey  Idl  you  at  parting ,  We  luive  not  treated  you  with  si^icient 
distinction.  The  various  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would 
be  impossible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answers  are  prescribed  by  the 
Chinese  ritual ,  or  Academy  of  Compliments.  There ,  are  determined 
the  number  of  bows ;  the  expressions  to  be  employed ;  the  genuflex- 
ions, and  the  indinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or  left 
hand ;  thesalutations  of  the  master  before  ttie  chair  where  the  stranger 
is  to  be  seated,  for  he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and. wipes  the 
dust  away  with  (he  skirts  of  his  robe ;  all  these  and  ottier  thmgs  are 
noticed,  even  to  the  silent  gestures  by  which  you  are  entreated  to 
enter  the  house.  The  lower  class  of  people  are  equally  nice  in  these 
punctilios;  and  ambassadors  pass  kfriy  days  in  practising  them  be- 
fore they  are  enabled  to  appear  at  court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies 
has  been  erected;  and  every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  issued,  to 
which  the  Chinese  most  religiously  submit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to  be  seated  with 
us  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity  :  to  stand  up ,  that  of  respect. 
There  are  countries,  however,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  address- 
ed by  persons  who  are  seated ,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  custom  prevails  in  despotic 
countries  :  a  despot  cannot  suffer  without  disgust  the  elevated  figure 
of  his  subjects ;  he  is  pleased  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius ; 
his  presence  must  lay  those  who  behold  him  prostrate  on  the 
earth ;  he  desires  no  eagerness ,  no  attention ;  he  would  only  inspire 
terror. 

SINGULAMTIES  OF  WAR. 

War  kindles  enthusiasm ,  and  therefore  occasions  strange  laws 
and  customs.  We  may  observe  in  it  whatever  is  most  noble  and  he- 
roic ,  mixed  with  what  is  most  strange  and  wild.  We  collect  facts , 
and  the  reader  must  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

They  frequently  condemned  at  Carthage  their  generals  to  die 
after  an  unfortunate  campaign ,  although  they  were  accused  of  no 
other  fault.  We  read  in  Dn  Halde  that  Captain  Mancheou ,  a  Chi- 
nese, was  convicted  of  giving  battle  without  obtaining  a  complete 
victory,  and  he  was  punished. — ^With  such  a  perspective  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  battle,  generals  will  become  intrepid,  and  exert  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

When  the  savages  of  New  France  take  flight ,  they  pile  the  wounded 
in  baskets,  where  they  are  bound  and  corded  down  as  we  do  chil- 
dren in  swaddling-clothes. — If  they  should  happen  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  they  would  expire  in  the  midst  of  torments. 
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It  is  better  therefore  tbat  the  vanquished  should  earry  Ihem  away  in 
any  manner,  though  frequently  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

The  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  combat  often  with  the  same 
enemy.  They  wished  not  to  inure  these  to  battle;  and  if  ttieir  ene- 
mies revolted  frequently,  they  were  accustomed  to  extermiBale 
them. 

The  goifiernors  of  the  Scythian  provinces  gave  annuriiy  a  feast  fo 
those  who  had  valiantly,  with  their  own  hands,  deqpatdied  flieir 
enemies.  The  skulls  of  the  vanquished  served  for  their  cups;  and 
the  ipianlity  <^  wine  they  were  allowed  to  drink  was  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  skulls  they  possessed.  The  youth ,  who  could  not 
yet  boast  of  such  martial  exploits ,  contemplated  distantty  the  soleffln 
feast ,  without  being  admitted  to  approach  it.  The  Institution  fonned 
courageous  warrk»rs. 

War  has  comqpted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  has  occasioned 
them  to  form  horrible  ideas  of  virtue.  When  the  Portuguese  attack- 
ed Madhrid,  in  the  reign  of  Fiulip  V.,  ^  courtesans  of  that  city 
were  desirous  of  displaying  their  palriofie  aeal :  ttiose  who  were 
most  convfaioed  of  the  envenoQied  state  of  their  body  perfUnied  them- 
selves ,  and  went  i>y  night  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  -,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  there  wiere  more  than  six 
thousand  Portaiguese  disabled  with  veneraed  maladies,  and  the  gveater 
part  died. 

Men  have  frequently  fidten  into  unpardonable  contradictioas,  in 
attempting  to  make  principles  and  laws  meet  vhioh  could  new 
agree  with  each  other.  The  Jews  suffered  themselves  to  be  attacked 
without  defending  themselves  on  the  Sabbath-day ,  and  the  Romans 
profited  by  these  pious  scruples.  The  council  of  Trent  ordered  the 
body  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon ,  who  had  fought  agunst  the  Pope? 
te  be  dug  up,  as  if  the  head  of  the  church  was  not  as  much  subjeclr 
ed  to  war  as  others,  since  he  is  a  temporal  prince. 

Pope  Nicholas,  in  his  answer  to  the  Bulgarians ,  forbids  them  to 
make  war  in  Lent ,  unless ,  he  prudently  adds ,  there  be  an  ui^t 
necessity. 

FIRE,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  FIRE-WORKS. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  a  little  essay  on  Ibis 
subject  is  sufficiently  curious  *,  the  following  contains  the  facts  :— 

Fire-works  were  not  known  to  antiquity. — It  is  certainly  a 
modem  invention.  If  ever  the  ancients  employed  fires  at  their  festi- 
vals ,  it  was  only  for  religious  purposes. 

Fire ,  in  primeval  ages ,  was  a  symf)ol  of  respect ,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  terror.  In  both  these  ways  God  manifested  himself  to  man- 
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III  Ibe  boiy  wrMlngs  he  compares  himself  sometimes  (o  an  ardent 
fire ,  to  display  his  holiness  and  his  purity ;  sometimes  he  renders 
taMMeir  visihle  noder  the  form  of  a  iraming  fMMh ,  to  express  himself 
lo  be  as  formidabie  as  a  derouring  fire :  again ,  he  rains  sulphvff  ^ 
and  often ,  b^bre  he  spesdcs ,  1m  attracts  the  attention  of  the  multt- 
lode  by  flashes  of  ttghtning. 

Fire  was  worslripped  as  a  dMnity  by  several  idolaters :  the  Pla- 
tonists  eooRnndei  It  iHth  the  heayens ,  and  consider^  It  as  the 
divlBe  intelligence.  Sometimes  it  Is  a  symbol  of  majesty. — God 
widked  ( if  we  may  so  express  ourselves )  with  his  people ,  preceded 
by  a  piltar  of  fire;  and  ttie  moDarcfas  of  Asia,  accoidkig  to  Herodo- 
tm,  commanded  that  such  ensigns  of  their  majesty  shonld  be  carried 
b^bre  them.  These  fires ,  according  to  Quiotus  Gurtius,  were  con- 
sidered as  holy  and  eternal ,  and  were  carried  at  the  head  of  their 
armies  on  little  altars  of  slhrer,  in  the  midst  of  the  magi  who  accom- 
panied them  and  sang  their  hymns. 

Ffare  was  abo  a  symbol  of  maijesty  amongst  the  Romans  -,  and  if 
it  was  used  by  them  in  theh*  festlYali ,  it  was  rattier  employed  f6r 
the  cerenonieB  of  religion  than  for  a  peculiar  mariL  of  their  rejoi- 
cings. Fire  was  always  hdd  to  be  most  proper  md  holy  for  sacriflees ; 
in  this  ttie  Pagans  imitated  the  Hebrews.  The  fire  so  careftiUy  pre- 
served by  the  Yestals  was  prebaUy  an  imitation  of  that  wM^h  Mi 
from  heaves  on  the  victim  offered  by  Aaron ,  and  long  afterwards 
rettglously  kept  up  by  the  prieals.  Servins ,  one  of  the  se?en  Ungs 
of  Rome,  connnanded  a  great  fire^  straw  to  be  kindled  in  the  pub- 
lic place  of  every  town  in  Italy  to  consecrate  for  repose  a  certain 
day  i|pBeed-time,  or  sowing. 

The  Greeks  lighted  lamps  at  a  certain  feast  held  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, who  gave  them  oil  ^  ofTulcan,  who  was  the  inventor  of  lamps ; 
and  of  Prometheus,  who  had  rendered  them  service  by  tiie  fire  which 
he  had  stcden  ftrora  heaven.  Another  feast  to  Bacchus  was  celebrated 
by  a  grand  nocturnal  illumination ,  in  whidi  vrine  was  poured  ibrth 
protaeiy  to  an  passengers.  A  feast  in  memory  of  Ceres ,  who  sought 
so  long  in  the  darkness  of  hell  for  her  daughter,  was  kept  by  burn- 
ing a  number  of  torches. 

Great  illmmnations  were  made  in  various  other  meetings;  parti- 
cularty  in  the  Secular  Games ,  which  lasted  three  whole  nights ;  and 
so  eareiolly  were  they  kept  up ,  that  these  nights  had  no  darkness. 

In  an  their  rejoicings  the  ancients  indeed  used  fires  ^  but  they  were 
intended  mo^y  to  bum  their  sacrifices ,  and  which ,  as  the  genera- 
tity  of  them  were  performed  at  night,  the  iUuminations  served  to  give 
li^t  to  the  ceremonies. 

Artificial  fires  were  indeed  frequently  used  by  them ,  but  not  in 
public  r^oicings*,  like  us,  they  emidoyed  them  for  military  pur- 
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poses  ^  but  we  use  (hem  likewise  successfully  for  our  deeoralieH 
and  amusement. 

From  the  latest  times  of  paganism  to  the  early  ages  of  Christia- 
nity, we  can  but  rarely  quote  instances  of  fire  lighted  up  for  other 
purposes ,  in  a  public  form,  than  for  the  ceremonies  of  religioD; 
illuminations  were  made  at  the  baptism  of  princes,  as  a  symbol  of 
that  life  of  light  in  which  they  were  going  to  enter  by  faith ;  or  it 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  to  light  them  during  the  watchings  of  tbe 
night.  All  these  were  abolished ,  fh>m  the  various  abuses  they  in- 
troduced. 

We  only  trace  the  rise  ofjeux  de  j^hs,  or  fire-works^  giif€B 
merely  for  amusing  spectacles  to  delight  the  eye ,  to  the  epochs  of 
the  invention  of  powder  and  cannon ,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  these  two  inventions,  doubtless ,  whose  effects  fur- 
nished the  ideas  of  all  those  machines  and  artifices  which  form  tbe 
charms  of  these  fires. 

To  the  Florentines  and  the  Siennese  are  we  indebted  not  only  for 
the  preparation  of  powder  with  other  ingredients  to  amuse  the  eyes, 
but  also  for  the  invention  of  elevated  machines  and  decorations 
adapted  to  angment  the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle.  They  began  tbeir 
attempts  at  the  feasts  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Assumption, 
on  wooden  edifices ,  which  they  adorned  with  painted  statues ,  fhxn 
whose  mouth  and  eyes  issued  a  beautifVil  fire.  Gallot  has  engraren 
numerous  specimens  of  the  pageants,  triumphs,  and  procesdons, 
under  a  great  variety  of  grotesque  forms: — dragons,  swans, 
eagles ,  etc.,  which  were  built  up  large  enough  to  carry  many  per 
sons,  while  they  vomited  forth  the  most  amusing  fire-woii;^ 

This  use  passed  from  Florence  to  Rome ,  where ,  at  the  creation 
of  the  popes,  they  displayed  illuminations  of  hand-grenadoes, 
thrown  from  the  height  of  a  castle.  Pyrotecftnix:s  ih>m  that  tinie 
have  become  an  art ,  which ,  in  the  degree  the  inventors  have  dis- 
played ability  in  combining  the  powers  of  architecture ,  sculpture, 
and  painting ,  have  produced  a  number  of  beautifhl  effects,  which 
even  give  pleasure  to  those  who  read  the  descriptions  without  bay- 
ing beheld  them. 

A  pleasing  account  of  decorated  fire-works  is  given  in  the  Secret 
l^femoirs  of  France.  In  August,  1764,  Torr^,  an  Italian  artist,  ob- 
tained permission  to  exhibit  a  pyrotechnic  operation. — ^The  Paris- 
ians admired  the  variety  of  the  colours ,  and  the  ingenious  forms  of 
his  fire.  But  his  first  exhibition  was  disturbed  by  the  populace,  as 
well  as  by  the  apparent  danger  of  the  fire ,  although  it  was  displayed 
on  the  Boulevards.  In  October  it  was  repeated;  and  proper  precau- 
tions having  been  taken ,  they  admired  the  beauty  of  the  fire ,  with- 
out fearing  it.  These  artificial  fires  are  described  as  having  been 
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rapidly  and  sidendidly  executed.  The  exhibition  closed  with  a  trans- 
pareni  triumphal  arch,  and  a  curtain  illuminated  by  the  same  fire, 
admirably  exhibiting  the  palace  of  Pluto.  Around  the  columns, 
stanzas  were  inscribed ,  supported  by  Cupids ,  with  other  fanciful 
embellishments.  Among  these  little  pieces  of  poetry  appeared  the 
following  one ,  which  ingeniously  announced  a  more  perfect  exhi* 
bition  : 

Les  Tents,  let  frimaU,  le«  orages, 

^teindroojt  oet  mix,  pour  on  terns; 
Hais,  ainsi  que  les  vlburs,  arec  plus  d*ayantage, 

lb  renaltroDt  dans  le  printems. 

I3UTA.TtI>. 

The  icy  gale,  the  falling  snow, 

Extinction  to  these  fires  shall  bring  ^ 
Bat,  like  the  rLOwias ,  with  brighter  glow. 

They  shall  renew  their  charms  in  spring. 

The  exhibition  was  greatly  improved,  according  to  this  promise 
of  the  artist.  His  subject  was  chosen  with  much  felicity  :  it  was  a 
representation  of  the  forges  of  Vulcan  under  Mount  JEina,  The  in- 
terior of  the  mount  discovered  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops.  Venus  was 
seen  to  descend,  and  demand  of  her  consort  armour  for  ^neas. — 
Opposite  to  this  was  seen  the  palace  of  Vulcan ,  which  presented  a 
deep  and  brilliant  perspective.  The  labours  of  the  Cyclops  produced 
numberless  very  happy  combinations  of  artificial  fires.  The  public 
with  pleasing  astonishment  beheld  the  efPects  of  the  volcano,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  fires.  At  another  entertain- 
ment he  gratified  the  public  with  a  representation  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  in  hell ;  many  striking  circumstances  occasioned  a  mar- 
vellous illusion.  What  subjects  indeed  could  be  more  analogous  to 
this  kind  of  fire  ?  Such  scenical  fire-works  display  more  brilliant  ef- 
fects than  our  stars,  wheels ,  and  rockets. 

THE  BIBLE  PROHIBITED  AND  IMPROVED. 

The  following  are  the  express  words  contained  in  the  regulation 
of  the  popes  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

^^ As  it  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  if  the  use  of  the  holy  wri- 
ters is  permitted  in  the  vulgar  tongue  more  evil  thao  profit  will  arise, 
becnuse  of  the  temerity  of  man  -,  it  is  for  this  reason  all  Bibles  are 
prohibited  ( prohibentur  Biblia )  with  all  their  parts ,  whether  they 
be  printed  or  written,  in  whatever  vulgar  language  soever  ^  as  also  are 
prohibited  all  summaries  or  abridgments  of  Bibles ,  or  any  books 
of  Uie  holy  writings ,  although  they  should  only  be  historical ,  and 
that  in  whatever  vulgar  tongue  they  may  be  written.'' 

It  is  there  also  said,  ^'That  the  reading  the  Bibles  of  cat/ioUo 
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editors  may  be  permiUed  to  those  by  wliose  penisal  or  power  iM 
faith  may  be  spread ,  and  who  win  not  criticise  it.  But'thfe  penms- 
sion  is  not  to  be  granted  without  an  express  order  of  the  bishop, 
or  the  inquisitor,  witti  Qie  adt^ice  of  the  curate  and  confessor; 
and  their  permission  must  first  be  had  in  writing.  And  he  who, 
without  permission ,  presumes  lo  read  the  holy  writings ,  or  lo  hare 
them  in  his  possession ,  shall  not  be  absohed  of  his  sins  before  he 
first  shaU  have  returned  the  BiUe  to  his  bishop.'^ 

A  Spanish  author  says,  that  if  a  per^m  should  come  to  his  bishop 
to  ask  for  leave  to  read  the  Bible ,  wifii  the  best  intention ,  the 
bishop  should  answer  him  flrom  Matthew,  ch.  xx.  ver.  20 ,  ^^  Yoa 
know  not  what  you  ask^  And  indeed ,  he  observes ,  the  nature  of 
this  demand  indicates  an  heretical  disposition. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited  by  Henry  Till,  except 
by  those  who  occupied  high  offices  in  the  state;  a  noble  lady  or 
gentlewoman  might  read  it  in  ^^  their  garden  or  orchard ,"  or  cither 
retired  places  \  but  men  and  women  in  the  lower  ranks  were  posi- 
tively forbidden  to  read  it ,  or  to  have  it  read  to  them ,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Br.  Franklin  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  the  prohibited  BiUe 
in  the  time  of  our  Catholic  Mary.  His  family  had  an  English  Bible; 
and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  conceived  the  project  of 
fostening  it  open  with  packthreads  across  the  leaves ,  on  the  inside 
of  the  lid  of  a  close-stool!  When  my  great  grandfather  wished  to 
read  to  his  tftmily,  he  reversed  the  lid  of  the  close  stool  apoo 
his  knees,  and  passed  the  leaves  fh>m  one  side  to  the  other, 
which  were  held  down  on  each  by  the  packthread.  One  of  the  clii^ 
dren  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  an  officer  of 
the  Spiritual  Court  make  his  appearance ;  in  that  case  the  lid  was 
restored  to  its  place,  with  the  Bible  concealed  under  it  as  before. 

The  reader  may  meditate  on  what  the  popes  did,  and  what  they 
probably  would  hav^e  done,  had  not  Luther  happily  been  in  a  humour 
to  abuse  the  pope ,  and  begin  a  Reformation,  ft  would  be  curious 
to  sketch  an  account  of  the  probable  situation  of  Europe  at  the 
present  moment ,  had  the  pontiffs  preserved  the  omnipotent  power 
of  which  they  had  gradually  possessed  themselves. 

It  appears  by  an  act  dated  in  1516,  that  the  Bible  was  caHedlfi^ 
bUotheca ,  that  is  per  emphasim ,  the  Library.  The  word  Nbrary 
was  limited  in  its  signification  then  to  the  biblical  writings ;  no  ofiier 
books ,  compared  with  ttie  holy  writings ,  appear  to  have-  been 
worthy  to  rank  with  them,  or  constitute  what  we  call  a  library. 

We  have  had  several  remarkable  attempts  to  recon4)ose  the  Bible ; 
Br.  Geddes's  version  f&  aricOy  literal ,  and  often  ludicrous  by  its  tuI- 
garity ;  as  when  he  translates  the  Passoi^er  as  the  Skip-oi^er,  and 
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introduces  Constables  among  the  ancient  Israelites ;  but  the  follow- 
ing attempts  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  Sebastian  Castillon—^ho 
afterwards  changed  his  name  to  Castalion ,  with  his  accustomed  af- 
fectation referring  to  Castalia,  the  fountain  of  the  Miises— took  a 
Tcry  extraordinary  liberty  with  the  sacred  writings.  He  fancied  he 
could  give  the  world  a  more  classical  yersion  of  the  Bible,  and  for 
ttits  purpose  introduced  phrases  and  entire  sentences  from  pronsme 
writers  into  the  text  of  holy  writ.  His  whole  style  is  flnically  quaint , 
orerioaded  with  prettinesses ,  and  aU  the  ornaments  of  false  taste. 
Of  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  he  «eems  not  to  haye  had 
the  remotest  conception. 

But  an  attempt  by  P^re  Berruyer  is  more  extraordinary  ;•  in  his 
Histmre  da  Peuple  de  Dieu ,  he  has  recomposed  the  BUMe  as  he 
wcHild  haye  written  a  fashionable  noyel.  He  conceives  that  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Hebrews  is  too  barren  in  his  descriptions ,  too  con- 
cise in  the  events  he  records ,  nor  is  he  carefld  to  enrich  his  history 
bj  pleasing  reflections  and  interesting  conversation-pieces,  and 
hurries  on  the  catastrophes ,  by  which  means  he  omits  much  enter- 
taining matter :  as  for  instance ,  in  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  Potiphar,  Moses  is  very  dry  and  concise ,  which ,  however,  our 
F&re  Berruyer  is  not.  His  histories  of  Joseph ,  and  of  King  David , 
are  relishing  morsels ,  and  were  devoured  eagerly  in  aU  the  bou-> 
4Mrs  of  Paris.  Take  a  specimen  of  the  style.  '^  Joseph  combined 
with  a  regularity  of  features ,  and  a  brilliant  complexion,  an  air  of 
the  noblest  dignity ;  aU  which  contributed  to  render  him  one  of  the 
HIO0I  amiable  men  in  Egypt.''  At  length  ^^  she  declares  her  passion , 
and  pressed  him  to  answer  her.  It  never  entered  her  mind  that  the 
adrances  of  a  woman  of  her  rank  could  ever  f)e  rejected.  Joseph  at 
fh^t  only  replied  to  all  her  wishes  by  his  cold  embarrassments.  She 
would  not  yet  give  him  up.  In  vain  he  flies  from  her  -,  she  was  too 
passionate  to  waste  even  the  moments  of  his  astonishtnent.*^  This 
good  fether,  however,  does  ample  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Pa- 
triarch Jacob.  He  offers  to  serve  Laban  seven  years  for  Rachel. 
*'  Nothing  is  too  much ,"  cries  the  venerable  novelist ,  *'  when  one 
really  loves  ^''  and  this  admirable  observation  he  confirms  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  obliging  Rachel  allows  Leah  for  one  night 
to  her  husband !  In  this  manner  the  patriarchs  are  made  to  speak 
in  the  tone  of  (he  tenderest  lovers ;  Judith  is  a  Parisian  coquette , 
Holofemes  is  rude  as  a  Carman  baron  -,  and  their  dialogues  are 
tedious  with  all  the  reciprocal  politesse  of  metaphysical  French 
lovers  ?  Moses  in  the  desert ,  it  was  observed ,  is  precisely  as  pedantic 
as  Wre  Berruyer  addressing  his  class  at  the  university.  One  cannot 
imt  smile  at  the  following  expressions  :  "  By  the  easy  manner  in 
which  God  performed  miracles,  one  might  easily  perceive  they 
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cosl  no  effort."  When  he  has  narrated  an  "Adventure  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs,'' he  proceeds,  "  After  such  an  extraordinary,  or  curious, 
or  interesting  adventure ,''  etc.  This  good  father  had  caught  the 
language  of  the  beau  monde ,  but  with  such  perfect  simplicity  that, 
in  employing  it  on  sacred  history,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ludicrous 
he  was  writing. 

A  Gothic  bishop  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Goth  language , 
but  omitted  the  Boohs  of  Kings!  lest  the  wars ,  of  which  so  much 
is  there  recorded ,  should  increase  their  inclination  to  fighting,  al- 
ready too  prevalent.  Jortin  notices  this  castrated  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

As  the  Bible ,  in  many  parts ,  consists  merely  of  historical  transac- 
tions ,  and  as  too  many  exhibit  a  detail  of  offensive  ones ,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  the  fathers  of  families ,  as  well  as  to  the  popes ,  to  prohi- 
bit its  general  reading.  Archbishop  Tillotson  formed  a  design  of  pu- 
rifying the  historical  parts.  Those  who  have  given  us  a  Famify 
Shahspearcy  in  the  same  spirit  may  present  us  with  a  Family 
Bible. 

In  these  attempts  to  recompose  the  Bible ,  the  broad  vulgar  c<4lo- 
quial  diction,  which  has  been  used  by  our  theological  writers,  is 
less  tolerable  than  the  quaininess  of  Castalion  and  the  floridity  of 
P6re  Bemiyer. 

The  style  now  noticed  long  disgraced  the  writings  of  our  divijies ; 
and  we  see  it  sometimes  still  employed  by  some  of  a  certain  stamp. 
Mattew  Henry,  whose  Commentaries  are  well  icnown ,  writes  in  thu 
manner  on  Judges  ix. — "  We  are  here  toM  by  what  acts  Abinielech 
got  into  the  saddle. — ^None  would  have  dreamed  of  making  such 
di  fellow  as  he  king. — See  how  he  has  wheedled  them  into  the 
choice.  He  hired  into  his  service  the  scum  and  scoundrels  of  the 
country.  Jotham  was  really  difine  gentleman. — The  Sechemites 
that  set  Abimelech  up ,  were  the  first  to  kick  him  off\  The  Sechem- 
ites said  all  the  ill  they  could  of  him  in  their  table-talk;  they  drank 
healths  to  his  confusion. — Well ,  Gaal's  interest  in  Sechem  is  soon 
at  an  end.  Exit  Gaalf' 

Lancelot  Addison ,  by  the  vulgar  coarseness  of  his  style ,  forms 
an  admirable  contrast  with  the  amenity  and  grace  of  his  son's  Spec- 
tators. He  tells  us ,  in  his  voyage  to  Barbary,  that "  A  rabbin  once 
told  him ,  among  other  heinous  stujfy  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
felicity  of  the  next  world  on  the  account  of  any  merits  but  his  own  , 
whoever  kept  the  law  would  arrive  at  the  bliss,  by  coming  upon  his 
o%vn  legs.""' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  rabbin ,  considering  he  could  not 
conscientiously  have  the  same  creed  as  Addison,  did  not  deliver  any 
very  "  heinous  stuff,"  in  believing  that  other  people's  merits  have 
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nothing  lo  do  with  our  own ;  and  that ''  wc  should  stand  on  our  own 
legs ! "  Bui  this  was  not "  proper  if^ords  in  proper  places ! " 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  WRITING. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  subsitutes  for  paper  before 
its  discovery. 

Ere  the  invention  of  recording  events  by  writing,  trees  were 
planted ,  rude  altars  were  erected ,  or  heaps  of  stone ,  to  serve  as 
memorials  of  past  events.  Hercules  probably  could  not  write  when 
he  fixed  his  famous  pillars. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  oiv  bricks,  tiles,  and 
oxster-shells  J  md  on  tables  of  stone;  afterwards  on  plates  of  va- 
rious materials ,  on  wory,  on  barks  of  trees ,  on  leai^es  of  trees. ' 

Engraving  memorable  events  on  hard  substances  was  giving  ,  as 
it  were ,  speech  to  rocks  and  metals.  In  the  book  of  Job  mention  is 
made  of  writing  on  stone ,  on  rocks ,  and  on  sheets  of  lead.  On 
tables  of  stone  Moses  received  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God. 
Hesiod's  woiiu  were  written  on  leaden  tables  :  lead  was  used  for 
writing ,  and  rolled  up  like  a  cylinder,  as  Pliny  states.  Monlfaucon 
notices  a  very  ancient  book  of  eight  leaden  leaves ,  which  on  the 
back  had  rings  fastened  by  a  small  leaden  rod  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther. They  afterwards  engraved  on  bronze  :  the  laws  of  the  Cretans 
were  on  bronze  tables  ^  the  Romans  etched  their  public  records  on 
brafls.  The  speech  of  Claudius,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronze ,  is  yet 
preserved  in  the  town-hall  of  Lyons,  in  France.  Several  bronze  ta- 
bles, with  Etruscan  characters ,  have  been  dug  up  in  Tuscany.  The 
holies  between  the  Romans ,  Spartans ,  and  the  Jews ,  were  written 
on  brass  5  and  estates,  for  better  security,  were  made  over  on  this 
enduring  metal.  In  many  cabinets  may  be  found  the  discharges  of 
soldiers,  written  on  copper-plates.  This  custom  has  been  discovered 
in  India :  a  bill  of  feoffhient  on  copper  has  been  dug  up  near  Bengal, 
dated  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Among  these  early  inventions  many  were  singularly  rude ,  and 

*  Specimens  of  most  of  these  modes  of  writing  may  be  seen  at  the  British 
Mnseum.  No.  3478 ,  in  the  Sloanian  library,  is  a  IHabob's  letter,  on  a  piece 
of  bark,  about  two  yards  long,  and  ricbly  ornamented  with  gold.  No.  3207 
18  a  book  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  painted  on  bark.  In  the  same  collection 
are  Tarious  species,  many  from  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  East.  The  latter 
writings  are  chiefly  on  leares.  There  are  sereral  copies  of  Bibles  written  on 
pa\m  leaves.  The  ancients ,  doubtless,  wrote  on  any  leaves  they  found  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Hence  the  leaf  of  sl  book  ^  alluding  to  that  of  a  tree  ,  seems 
to  be  derived.  At  tiie  British  Museum  wc  have  also  Babylonian  tiles ,  or 
hrohenpotSy  which  tbe  people  used,  and  made  llicir  contracts  of  business 
on;  a  custom  menlioncd  in  the  Scriplures. 
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miseraUe  subsUtittes  for  a  better  material.  In  the  8liq[>h^  state  they 
wrote  their  songs  with  thorns  and  awls  on  straps  of  toather,  whicb 
they  wound  round  their  crooks.  The  Icelanders  appear  to  have 
scratched  their  runes ,  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  on  waUs ;  and  Oiof , 
according  to  one  of  the  Sagas ,  built  a  large  house ,  on  the  hulks 
and  spars  of  which  he  had  engraved  the  history  of  his  own  and  more 
ancient  times ;  while  another  northern  hero  appears  to  have  had 
nothing  better  than  his  own  chair  and  bed  to  perpetuate  bis  own 
heroic  acts  on.  At  the  town-hall,  in  Hanover,  are  kq>t  twelve  wooden 
boards ,  overlaid  with  bees'  wax ,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of 
owners  of  houses ,  but  not  the  names  of  streets.  These  wooden  ma- 
miscripts  must  have  existed  before  1423 ,  when  Hanover  wa»  iist 
divided  into  streets.  Such  manuscripts  may  be  found  in  public  col- 
lections. These  are  an  evidence  of  a  rude  state  of  socie^.  The  same 
event  occurred  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  who,  according  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mahomet ,  seem  to  have  carved  on  the  shoulder-bones  of 
sheep  remarkable  events  with  a  knife ,  and  tying  them  with  a  striag 
hung  up  these  sheep-bone  chronicles. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  which  the  Romans  ohiefly  copied 
from  the  Grecian  code  wei:e ,  after  they  had  been  approved  by  the 
people ,  engraven  on  brass  :  they  were  melted  by  Ughtnuig ,  which 
struck  {he  Capitol  -,  a  loss  highly  regretted  by  Augustus.  This  maimer 
of  writing  we  still  retain ,  for  inscriptions ,  epitaphs ,  and  other  me- 
morials designed  to  reach  posterity. 

These  early  inventions  led  to  the  discovery  of  tables  of  wood ;  aad 
as  cedar  has  an  antiseptic  quality  Arom  its  MUerness ,  they  choee 
this  wood  for  cases  or  chests  to  preserve  their  most  importaDt  writ- 
ings. This  well  known  expression  of  the  ancients,  when  they  meant 
to  give  the  highest  eulogium  of  an  excellent  work ,  et  c^dro  digna 
locud ,  that  it  was  worthy  to  be  written  on  cedar,  alludes  to  the  oii 
of  cedar,  with  which  valuable  MSS.  of  parchment  were  anointed,  to 
preserve  them  from  corruption  and  moths.  Persius  illustrates  this  :^ 

*'  YiXio  would  not  leare  posteritj  SHch  rhymes. 
As  cedar  oil  might  keep  to  latest  times!  ^* 

They  stained  materials  for  writing  upon ,  with  purple ,  and  rob- 
bed them  with  exudations  from  the  cedar.  The  laws  of  the  emperors 
were  pubtished  on  wooden  tables,  painted  with  ceruse  ;  to  which 
custom  Horace  alludes.  Leges  incidere  ligno.  Such  tables  ^i^ 
term  now  softened  into  tablets ,  are  still  used ,  but  in  general  are 
made  of  other  materials  than  wood.  The  same  reason  for  which  they 
preferred  the  cedar  to  other  wood  induced  to  write  on  wax,  as 
being  incorruptible.  Men  generally  used  it  to  write  their  testaments 
on ,  the  better  to  preserve  them  ^  thus  Juvenal  says ,  Ceras  implere 
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capaces.  This  thin  paste  of  wax  was  also  used  oo  tablets  of  wood , 
that  it  might  more  easily  admit  of  erasure ,  for  daily  use. 

They  wrote  with  au  iron  bodkin ,  as  they  did  on  the  other  sub- 
stances we  have  noticed.  The  stylus  was  made  sharp  at  one  end  to 
write  with ,  and  bhint  and  broad  at  the  other ,  to  defoce  and  correct 
eanly ;  hence  the  phrase  ^vertere  stylum,  to  turn  the  stylus ,  was 
used  to  eiq[>ress  i^)tting  out.  But  the  Romans  forbad  the  use  of  this 
sharp  instrument,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  persons  having 
used  Ibem  as  daggers.  A  school-master  was  killed  by  the  Pugillares 
or  table-books ,  and  ttie  styles  of  his  own  scholars.  They  substituted 
a  sty^bis  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird ,  or  other  animal ;  so  that  their 
writings  resembled  engravings.  When  they  wrote  on  softer  mate- 
rials, they  employed  reeds  and  canes  split  like  our  pens  at  the 
points,  which  the  orientalists  still  use  to  lay  their  colour  or  ink 
neater  on  the  papw. 

NaiHl6  obeenres ,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  about  1642 ,  he  saw 
some  of  those  waxen  tablets,  called  Pugillares,  so  called  because  they 
were  held  in  one  hand  ^  and  others  composed  of  the  barks  of  trees , 
which  the  ancients  employed  in  Ueu  of  paper. 

On  these  tablets,  or  table-books,  Mr.  Astle  observes,  that  the  Greeks 
andKomans  continued  the  use  of  waxen  table-books  long  after  the 
■66  of  the  piq^yrus ,  leaves ,  and  skins  J[)ecame  common  ^  because 
they  were  convenient  for  correcting  extemporaneous  compositions : 
from  these  table4M)oks  they  transcribed  their  performances  correctly 
into  parchment  books,  if  for  their  own  private  use  ]  but  if  for  sale, 
or  for  the  library^  the  Librarii ,  or  Scribes ,  performed  the  office. 
The  writing  on  table-books  is  particularly  recommended  by  Quinti- 
liuiin  the  third  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions;  because 
Ike  wax  is  readily  effaced  for  any  corrections  :  he  confesses  weak 
eyes  do  not  see  so  well  on  paper,  and  observes  that  the  firequent  ne- 
eesgity  of  dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand  retards  the  hand,  and  is 
bat  ill-suited  to  the  celerity  of  the  mind.  Some  of  these  table-books 
ve  coi^ectared  to  have  been  large ,  and  perhaps  heavy,  for  in  Plau- 
^ )  a  school-boy  is  represented  breaking  his  master's  head  with  his 
C^ble-book.  The  critics ,  according  to  Cicero ,  were  accustomed  in 
^eadibg  their  wax  manuscripts  to  notice  obscure  or  vicious  phrases 
^  Joii^  a  piece  of  red  wax ,  as  we  should  underline  such  by 
red  rok. 

Table-books  written  upon  with  styles  were  not  entirely  laid  aside 
»  Chaucer's  time ,  who  describes  them  in  his  Sompner's  tale  : — 

**  His  fellow  had  a  wtaffe  tipp*d  wUJb  boroe » 
A  pair*  of  ioHm  all  of  warie  / 
And  a  poiatell  folisked  fetousUe , 
Aud  wrote  alwaies  the  uamcs ,  as  be  stood , 
Of  all  folke,  tlut  gave  hem  any  good.'' 
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By  the  word  pen  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  musl  onder-' 
stand  an  iron  style.  Table-books  of  ivory  are  still  used  for  memo- 
randa, written  with  black-lead  pencils.  The  Romans  used  ivory  to 
write  the  edicts  of  the  senate  on ,  with  a  black  colour  \  and  the  expres- 
sion of  Ubris  elephantinis  y  which  some  authors  imagine  alludes 
to  books  that  for  their  size  were  called  elephantine  y  were  most 
probably  composed  of  ivory ,  the  tusk  of  the  elephant :  among  the 
Romans  they  were  undoubtedly  scarce. 

The  pumice  stone  was  a  writing-material  of  the  ancients ;  Qiey 
used  it  to  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  parchment,  or  to  sharpen 
their  reeds. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  art  of  writing  consisted  in  painting 
with  different  kinds  of  i/iAr.  This  novel  mode  of  writing  occasioned 
them  to  invent  other  materials  proper  to  receive  their  writing ;  the 
thin  bark  of  certain  trees  and  plants^  or  linen;  and  at  length, 
when  this  was  found  apt  to  become  mouldy ,  they  prq;)ared  the 
skins  of  animals.  Those  of  asses  are  still  in  use;  and  on  the  dried 
skins  of  serpents,  were  once  written  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The 
first  place  where  they  began  to  dress  these  skins  was  Pergamus , 
in  Asia ;  whence  the  Latin  name  is  derived  o(  PergaFnems  or  parch- 
ment. These  skins  are ,  however ,  better  known  amongst  the  authors 
of  the  purest  Latin  under  the  name  of  membrana;  so  called  from 
the  membranes  of  various  animals  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  ancients  had  parchments  of  three  different  colours ,  white , 
yellow ,  and  purple.  At  Rome  white  parchment  was  disliked,  because 
it  was  more  subject  to  be  soiled  than  the  others,  and  dazzled  the 
eye.  They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gcrfd  and  silver  on  purple  or 
violet  parchment.  This  custom  continued  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church ;  and  copies  of  the  evangelisle^of  this  kind  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

When  the  Egyptians  employed  for  writing  the  bark  of  a  plant  or 
reed  J  called  papyrus ,  or  pi^r-rush,  it  superseded  all  former 
modes,  for  its  convenience.  Formerly  it  grew  in  great  quantities  on 
the  sides  of  the  Nile.  This  plant  has  given  its  name  to  our  paper, 
although  the  latter  is  now  compose  of  linen  and  rags ,  and  formerly 
had  been  of  cotton-wool,  which  was  but  brittle  and  yellow;  and 
improved  by  using  cotton  rags,  which  they  glazed.  Afler  the  eighth 
century  the  papyrus  was  superseded  by  parchment.  The  Chinese 
make  their  paper  with  silk.  The  use  oi paper  is  of  great  anliquily. 
It  is  what  the  ancient  Latinists  call  charta  or  chartce.  Before  the 
use  of  parchment  and  paper  passed  to  the  Romans,  they  used  the 
thin  peel  found  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees.  This  skinny 
substance  they  called  liber  y  from  whence  the  Latin  word  Uber  y  a 
book,  and  library  and  librarian  in  the  European  languages,  and 
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the  French  iVn?  for  book;  but  we  of  norttiern  origin  derive  oar 
book  from  Ihe  Danish  bog,  the  beech-tree,  because  that  being  the 
most  plentiful  in  Denmark  was  used  to  engrave  on.  Anciently, 
instead  of  folding  this  iNirk,  this  parchment  or  paper,  as  we  fold 
ours,  they  roUed  it  according  as  they  wrote  on  it;  and  the  Latin 
name  which  they  gave  these  rolls  has  passed  into  our  language  as 
the  others.  We  say  a  volume ,  or  volumes ,  alttiough  our  books  are 
composed  of  leaves  bound  together.  The  books  of  the  ancients  on  the 
shelves  of  their  libraries  were  rolled  up  on  a  pin  and  placed  erect , 
titled  on  the  outside  in  red  letters,  or  rubrics,  and  appeared  like  a 
number  of  small  pillars  on  the  Selves. 

The  ancients  were  as  curious  as  ourselves  in  having  their  books 
richly  conditioned.  Properiius  describes  tablets  with  gold  borders , 
and  Ovid  notices  their  red  titles;  but  in  later  times,  besides  the  tint 
of  purple  with  which  they  tinged  their  yellum ,  and  the  liquid  gold 
which  they  employed  for  their  ink,  they  inlaid  their  covers  with 
precious  stones ;  and  I  have  seen ,  in  the  library  at  Triers  or  Treves, 
a  manuscript,  the  donation  of  some  princess  to  a  monastery,  studded 
with  heads  wroqght  in  Qne  cameos.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
they  painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ.  In  the  curious 
library  of  Mr.  Douce  is  a  Psalter,  supposed  once  to  have  apper- 
tained to  Charlemagne;  the  vellum  is  purple,  and  the  letters  gold. 
The  Eastern  nations  Kkevrise  tinged  their  MSS.  with  different  co- 
lours and  decorations.  Astle  possessed  Arabian  MSS.  of  which  some 
leaveswereofadeep  yellow,  and  othersofahlac  colour.  Sir  William 
Jones  describes  an  oriental  MS.  in  which  the  name  of  Mohammed 
was  foncifhlly  adorned  with  a  garland  of  tulips  and  carnations , 
painted  in  the  brightest  colours.  The  favourite  works  of  the  Persians 
are  written  on  fine  silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which  is  oflen  pow- 
dered with  gold  or  sUver  dust ;  the  leaves  are  frequently  illuminated, 
and  the  whole  book  is  sometimes  perfumed  with  essence  of  roses  or 
sandal  wood.  The  Romans  had  several  sorts  of  paper  to  which  they 
had  given  different  names ;  one  was  the  Charta  Augusta ,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  emperor ;  another ZiViana,  named  after  the  empress. 
There  was  a  Charta  blanca ,  which  obtained  its  title  from  its  beau- 
tiful whiteness,  and  which  we  appear  to  have  retained  by  applying 
it  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  is  only  signed,  Carte  blanche. 
They  had  also  a  Charta  Nigra ,  painted  black ,  and  the  letters 
were  in  white  or  other  colours. 

Our  present  paper  surpasses  all  other  materials  for  ease  and  con- 
venience of  imting.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  at 
Dartford,  by  a  German,  in  1588 ,  who  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth ; 
but  it  was  not  before  1713  that  one  Thomas  Watkins ,  a  stationer, 
l)rought  the  art  of  paper-making  to  any  perfection,  and  to  the  in- 
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dustry  oT  (his  indtvldaal  we  owe  the  origin  of  our  nomerowpflper- 
mOte.  France  had  hilherto  supplied  England  and  Holland. 

The  nuffiufbcture  of  paper  was  not  much  encoiJB'aged  at  bone, 
eren  so  late  as  in  166^;  and  the  following  obsenrations  hy  Fuller 
are  curious,  respecting  the  paper  of  his  times  : — ^^  Paper  partici- 
pates in  some  sort  oT  the  characters  of  te  country  which  makes  it; 
the  Fenetian,  being  neat,  subtile,  and  courtpjike ;  Che  French, 
Ught,  i^ght,  and  slender;  and  the  Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and 
gross ,  sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof/'  He  com- 
plains that  the  paper  manuDMtories  were  not  then  suiBdently  eor 
couraged ,  ^'  considering  the  yast  sums  of  money  expended  is  our 
land  for  paper,  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  which  migbl 
be  lessened  were  it  made  in  our  nation.  To  such  who  object  that  ve 
can  never  equal  the  perfootion  of  Fenice-paper ,  I  return,  neither 
can  we  match  the  purity  of  Venice-glasses;  and  yet  many  green 
ones  are  blown  in  Sussex,  profitable  ta  the  makers,  and  conyeoieDt 
for  ttie  users.  Ow  homespun  paper  might  be  found  beneficial.''  The 
present  German  printing-paper  is  made  so  disagreeable  bolh  lo 
printers  and  readers  from  their  paper  manufoctur^rs  making  niaiT 
more  reams  of  paper  from  one  cwt.  of  rags  than  formeriy .  Rags  are 
scarce,  and  German  writers,  as  well  as  the  language,  are  vohi- 
minous. 

Mr.  Astle  deeply  complains  of  the  inferiority  of  our  inks  to  thoM 
of  antiquity ;  an  inferiority  productive  of  the  most  serkius  conse- 
quences, and  which  appears  to  originate  merely  in  neghgeaoe. 
From  the  important  benefits  arising  to  society  firom  the  use  of  iidc, 
and  the  injuries  individuals  may  suffer  firom  the  fkauds  ofdesigDhig 
men,  he  wishes  the  legislature  would  firame  some  new  regulatioiis 
respectog  it.  The  composition  of  ink  is  simple ,  fmt  we  possess  noae 
equal  in  beauty  and  colour  to  that  used  by  the  ancients;  flie  Saxoe 
MGSS.  written  in  England  exceed  in  colour  any  thing  of  the  khid. 
The  rolls  and  records  firom  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eoA  of  the 
^yenteenth,  compared  with  those  of  the  fifth  to  the  twelfUi  cea- 
luries ,  show  the  excellence  of  the  eariier  ones ,  which  ve  all  in  the 
^nest  preservation ;  while  the  others  are  so  much  defliced,  (hat  they 
pre  scarcely  legible. 

The  ink  of  the  ancients  had  nothing  in  common  with  ours,  hut 
ilie  colour  and  gum.  Gall-nuts,  copperas,  and  gum  naake  up  the 
composition  of  our  ink ;  whereas  soot  or  wory-black  was  the  cWef 
Ingredient  in  that  of  the  ancients. 

Ink  has  been  made  of  various  colours ;  we  find  gold  and  flttver 
ink,  and  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  inks;  but  the  black  is  con- 
sidered as  (he  best  adapted  lo  its  purpose. 
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The  fdlowing  cireumstances  proi>aUy  gaie  rise  lo  the  tyranny 
<^tlie  feudal  power,  and  are  tbe  facts  on  which  the  fictions  of 
nMDance  are  raised.  Castles  were  erected  to  repulse  the  vagrant 
attacks  of  the  Normans^  and  in  France,  from  the  year  768  to  987 , 
these  places  disturbed  ther  public  repose.  The  petty  despots  who 
raised  these  castles  pillaged  whoeyer  passed,  and  carried  off  the 
females  who  pleased  them.  Rapine,  of  every  kind,  were  the  priVi- 
leges  of  the  feudal  lords !  Mezeray  obsenres,  that  it  is  fjrom  these 
circumstances  romancers  hayeinyented  their  tales  of  A7ugAt5  errant^ 
monsters,  and  gianis. 

De  Saint  F(mx  ,  in  his  ^^  Historical  Essays,''  informs  us  that 
^^  women  and  girb  were  not  in  greater  security  when  they  passed  by 
abbeys.  The  monks  si»tained  an  assault  rather  than  relinquish  their 
INrey  :  if  they  saw  themselves  losing  ground,  they  brought  to  their 
walk  the  relics  of  some  saint.  Then  it  generally  happened  that  the 
assailants,  seized  with  awAil  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  pursue 
their  vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of  the  en- 
cAantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  castles  described  in  romances.'^ 

To  th^e  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  *'  Northern  Anti- 
quities," Vol.  I.  p.  243 ,  writes,  that  as  the  walls  of  the  casOes  ran 
wieding  round  (hem ,  they  often  called  them  by  a  name  which  signi- 
fied serpents  or  dragons;  and  in  these  were  commonly  secured  the 
women  and  young  maids  of  distinction ,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a 
tine  when  so  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in 
search  of  adventures.  It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occasion  to 
ancient  romancers,  who  knew  not  how  to  describe  any  thing  simple^ 
la  invent  so  many  feUes  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty 
guarded  by  dragons. 

A  singiyiar  and  barbarous  custom  prevailed  during  Ms  period  y 
it  consbted  in  punishments  by  mutilations.  It  became  so  general 
tliat  the  abbots,  instead  of  bestowing  canonical  penalties  on  their 
monks,  obliged  them  to  cut  off  an  ear,  an  arm ,  or  a  leg ! 

Yelly ,  in  his  History  of  France ,  has  described  two  festivals,  which 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  manners  and  devotion  of  a  later  period,  1230„ 
which  Mke  the  ancient  mysteries  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  force  an4 
piety;  religion  in  fact  was  their  amusement!  The  fcdlowing  one 
exfeted  even  to  the  Reformation  : — 

Id  the  church  of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  cathedrals  of  Qie- 
Ungdom ,  was  held  the  Feast  of  Fools  or  madmen.  "  The  priests 
and  clerks  assembled  elected  a  pope,  an  archbishop,  or  a  bishop , 
conducted  them  in  great  pomp  to  the  church ,  which  they  entere(| 
danciDg,  masked,  and  dressed  in  the  apparel  of  women,  animals, 
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and  merry-andrews^  sung  infamous  songs,  and  converled  Ihc  altar 
into  a  beaufel,  where  they  ale  and  drank ,  during  Iho  celebration  of 
ihe  holy  mysteries^  played  with  dice;  burned,  instead  of  incense, 
the  leather  of  their  old  sandals ;  ran  about,  and  leaped  from  seat  to 
seat,  with  all  the  indecent  postures  with  which  the  merry-andrews 
know  how  to  amuse  the  populace." 

The  other  does  not  yield  in  extravagance.  ^*  This  festival  was 
called  the  Feast  of  Asses  y  and  was  celebrated  at  Beauvais.  They 
chose  a  young  woman ,  the  handsomest  in  the  town ;  they  made  her 
ride  on  an  ass  richly  harnessed,  and  placed  in  her  arms  a  pretty 
infant.  In  this  state,  followed  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched 
in  procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's ; 
entered  into  the  sanctuary;  placed  herself  near  the  altar,  and  the 
mass  began ;  whatever  the  choir  sung  was  terminated  by  this  charm- 
ing burthen,  Hilian,  hihctn!  Their  prose,  half  Latin  and  half 
French ,  explained  the  fine  qualities  of  the  animal.  Every  strophe 
finished  by  this  delightful  invitation  : — 

**  He,  sire  Aue,  ca  cluntez 
Belle  bouche  rechignez , 
Vocui  aur^s  da  foin  assez, 
£t  de  ravoine  a  plantez/* 

They  at  length  exhorted  him,  in  making  a  devout  genuflexion,  to 
forget  his  ancient  food ,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  without  ceasing. 
Amen,  Amen,  The  priest,  instead  of  lie  missa  est,  sung  three 
limes,  Hihany  hiJian,  hilianl  and  the  people  three  limes  an- 
swered, Hihan,  hihany  hihan!  to  imitate  the  braying  of  that 
grave  animal.'' 

What  shall  we  think  of  this  imbecile  mixture  of  superstition  and 
farce?  This  ass  was  perhaps  typical  of  the  ass  which  Jesus  rode  I 
The  children  of  Israel  worshipped  a  golden  ass ,  and  Balaam  made 
another  speak.  How  unfortunate  then  was  James  Naylor,  who 
desirous  of  entering  Bristol  on  an  ass,  Hume  informs  us — ilis 
indeed  but  a  piece  of  cold  pleasantry — that  all  Bristol  could  not 
afford  him  one! 

At  the  time  when  all  ttiese  follies  were  practised ,  they  would  not 
suffer  men  to  play  at  c/iess!  VeUy  says,  "A  statute  of  Eudes  dc 
Sully  prohibits  clergymen  not  only  from  playing  at  chess ,  but  even 
from  having  a  chessboard  in  their  house."  Who  could  believe ,  thai 
while  half  the  ceremonies  of  religion  consisted  in  the  grossest  buffoon- 
ery, a  prince  preferred  death  rather  than  cure  himself  by  a  remedy 
which  offended  his  chastity.  Louis  YIII.  being  dangerously  ill ,  Oie 
physicians  consulted,  and  agreed  to  place  near  the  monarch  while 
he  slept  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  who,  when  he  awoke  ^  shouM 
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inform  him  of  (he  motive  which  had  conducted  her  to  him.  Ebuis 
answered,  *'No,  my  girl,  I  prefer  dying  rather  than  to  save  my 
life  by  a  mortal  sin  I "  And ,  in  fact ,  the  good  king  died !  He  would 
not  be  prescribed  for,  out  of  the  whole  PharpiacopoBia  of  Love! 

An  account  of  our  taste  in  female  beauty  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  observes,  in  his  notes  to  Way's  Fabliaux,  " In  the  times  of 
chivalry  the  minstrels  deal  with  great  complacency  on  the  fair  hair 
and  delicate  complexion  of  their  damsels.  This  taste  was  continued 
for  a  long  time ,  and  to  render  the  hair  light  was  a  great  object  of 
education.  Even  when  wigs  first  came  into  fashion  they  were  all 
flaxen.  Such  was  the  colour  of  the  Gauls  and  of  their  German  con- 
querors. It  required  some  centuries  to  reconcile  their  eyes  to  the 
swarthy  beauties  of  their  Spanish  and  their  Italian  neighbours.'' 

The  following  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
an  honest  Vicar  of  Bray  found  himself  in  those  contentious  times. 

When  the  court  of  Rome ,  under  the  pontificates  of  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  lY . ,  set  no  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects ,  they 
were  opposed  by  the  Emperor  Frederick ;  who  was  of  course  ana- 
thematised. A  curate  of  Paris,  a  humorous  fellow,  got  up  in  his 
pulpit  with  the  bull  of  Innocent  in  his  hand.  ^'  You  know,  my 
brethren  (said  he) ,  that  I  am  ordered  to  proclaim  an  excommuni- 
cation against  Frederick.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  motive.  All  that  I 
know  is ,  that  there  exist  between  this  Prince  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
great  differences,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred.  God  only  knows 
which  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Therefore  with  all  my  power  I  excom- 
municate him  who  ii^ures  the  other ;  and  I  absolve  him  who  suffers , 
to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Christianity."  % 

The  following  anecdotes  relate  to  a  period  which  is  sufficiently 
remote  to  excite  curiosity^  yet  not  so  distant  as  to  weaken  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  those  minuti»  of  the  times. 

The  present  one  may  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  despotism 
and  simplicity  of  an  age  not  literary,  in  discovering  the  author  of  a 
Hbel.  li  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.*  A  great  Jealousy 
subsisted  between  the  Londoners  and  those  Foreigners  who  traded 
liere.  The  Foreigners  probably  (observes  Mr.  Lodge,  in  his 
illustrations  of  English  History)  worked  cheaper  and  were  more 
industrious. 

There  was  a  libel  affixed  on  St.  Paul's  door,  which  reflected  on 
Henry  VIII.  and  th^e  Foreigners,  who  were  accused  of  buying 
up  the  wool  with  the  king's  money,  to  the  undoing  of  Englishmen. 
This  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  method  adopt- 
ed to  discover  the  writer  of  the  libel  must  excite  a  smile  in  the 
present  day,  while  it  shows  the  state  in  which  knowledge  must  have 
been  in  this  country.  The  plan  adopted  was  this  :  In  every  ward 
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one  of  the  king's  conncil,  with  an  alderman  of  the  same,  was 
commanded  to  see  every  man  write  that  could,  and  further  look 
evefj  man's  book  and  sealed  them ,  and  brought  them  to  GuUdhall 
lo  confront  them  with  the  original.  So  that  if  of  this  number  many 
wrote  alike ,  the  Judges  must  haye  been  much  puzzled  to  &x  on  the 
criminal. 

Our  hours  of  refection  are  singularly  changed  in  little  more  than 
two  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (obsenres  the  author  of 
R^r^tions  historiques)  they  were  accustomed  to  say, 

Lerw  •  ctoq,  dfner  i  aenf, 
Sonper  k  cinq ,  concber  k  nenf , 
Fait  TiTre  d*aiis  noD«Dte  et  neuf. 

Historians  obsenc  of  Louis  XII.  that  one  of  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  hasten  his  death  was  the  entire  change  of  his  regimen. 
The  good  king,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  wife ,  says  the  history  of 
Bayard ,  changed  his  manner  of  living  :  when  he  was  accustomed 
to  dine  at  eight  o'clock ,  he  agreed  to  dine  at  twelve^  and  when  he 
was  used  to  retire  at  utl  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  he  frequently  sat  up 
as  late  as  midnight. 

Houssaie  gives  the  following  authentic  notice  drawn  from  the 
registers  of  the  court,  which  presents  a  curious  account  of  domestic 
Mile  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Gharies  Yl., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  we  are  told,  ^'  that  he  knew  the 
Latin  and  French  languages ;  that  he  had  many  musicians  in  his 
chi^l ;  passed  the  night  in  vigils  ^  dined  at  three  in  the  afternoon , 
supped  at  midnight ,  went  to  bed  at  the  break  of  day,  and  thus  was 
ascertene  ( that  is  threatened )  with  a  short  life."  Froissm-t  mentions 
waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon , 
when  he  had  supped. 

The  custom  of  dining  at  nine  in  the  morning  relaxed  greatly 
under  Francis  I.,  his  successor.  However,  jpersons  of  quality  dined 
then  the  latest  at  ten ;  and  supper  was  at  five  or  six  in  the  evenii^. 
We  may  observe  this  in  the  preface  to  the  Heptameron  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ,  where  this  princess,  describing  the  mode  of  life 
which  the  lords  and  ladies  whom  she  assembles  at  the  castle  of 
Madame  Oysille,  should  follow,  to  be  agreeably  occupied  and  to 
banish  languor,  thus  espresses  herself:  '^As  soon  as  flie  morning 
rose,  they  went  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  Oysille,  whom  they 
found  afaready  at  her  prayers ;  and  when  they  had  heard  during  a 
good  hour  her  lecture,  and  then  the  mass,  they  went  to  dine  at  ten 
o'clock  ^  and  afterwards  each  privately  retired  to  his  room,  but  did 
not  fail  at  noon  to  meet  in  the  meadow."  Speaking  of  the  end  of 
this  first  day  ( wtuch  was  in  September)  the  same  lady  Oysille  says . 
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^^  Say  where  is  the  sun?  and  hear  the  beU  of  (he  Abbey,  which  has 
for  some  time  called  us  to  vespers;  in  saying  this  they  all  rose  and 
went  to  the  r^gionists ,  tvAo  had  waited  for  them  aboue  an  hour. 
Vespers  heard,  they  went  to  supper,  and  after  having  jdayeda 
thousand  sports  in  the  meadow,  they  retired  to  bed/'  All  this 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  lines  above  quoted.  Chaiies  Y.  or 
France,  however,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  before  Francis, 
dined  at  ten ,  supped  at  seven,  and  all  the  court  was  in  bed  by  nine, 
o'clock.  They  sounded  the  curfew,  which  bell  warned  them  to  cover 
their  fire,  at  six  in  the  winter,  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
summer.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  lY .  the  hour  of  dinner  at  court 
was  eleven,  or  at  noon  the  latest;  a  custom  which  prevailed  even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  In  the  provinces  distant 
from  Paris,  it  is  very  common  to  dine  at  nine;  they  make  a  second 
repast  about  two  o'clock ,  and  siq>  at  five ;  and  their  last  meal  is 
made  Just  i)efore  they  retire  to  bed.  The  labourers  and  peasants  in 
France  have  preserved  this  custom ,  and  make  three  meals ;  one  at 
nine ,  another  at  three ,  and  the  last  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  in  "L'Ami  des  Hommes,"  Yol.  I. 
p.  361,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  singular  industry  of 
the  French  citiiens  of  that  age.  He  had  learnt  from  several  ancient 
citizens  of  Paris ,  that  if  in  their  youth  a  workman  did  not  work 
two  hours  by  candl&4ighl,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  he 
even  adds  in  the  longest  days ,  he  would  have  been  noted  as  an 
idler,  and  would  not  have  found  persons  to  employ  him.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  1588,  when  Henry  III.  ordered  his  troops  to  occupy 
various  posts  at  Paris,  Davila  writes,  that  the  inhabitants,  warned 
by  the  noise  of  the  drums ,  began  to  shut  their  doors  and  shops, 
wtuch ,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  town  to  work  before  day- 
break, were  already  <^)ened.  This  must  have  i)een,  taking  it  at  the 
latest,  about  (bur  i^  the  morning.  ^' In  1750,"  adds  (he  ingenious 
writer,  *^  I  walked  on  that  day  through  Paris  at  full  six  in  the 
morning;  I  passed  through  the  most  busy  and  populous  part  of  the 
city,  and  I  only  saw  open  some  stalls  of  the  venders  of  brandy  !'* 

To  the  article,  "Anecdotes  of  Fashions,"  in  our  first  volume, 
we  may  add,  that  in  England  a  taste  for  splendid  dress  existed  in 
(he  reign  of  Henry  YII. ;  as  is  observable  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Nicholas  Lord  Yaux.  "  In  the  17th  of  that  reign ,  at  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  brave  young  Yaux  appeared  in  a 
gown  of  purple  velvet,  adorned  with  pieces  of  gold  so  thick  and 
massive,  that  exclusive  of  the  silk  and  furs,  it  was  valued  at  a 
thousand  pounds.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar,  of  S.  S.  weigh- 
ing eight  hundred  pounds  in  nobles.  In  those  days  it  not  only  re- 
quired great  bodily  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  their  cumber- 
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some  armour;  Iheir  very  luxury  or  apparel  for  the  drawing-room 
would  oppress  a  system  of  modem  muscles.'' 

Id  the  following  reign,  according  to  the  monarch's  and  Wdsey's 
magnificent  taste ,  their  dress  was ,  perhaps ,  more  generally  sump- 
tuous. We  then  find  the  following  rich  ornaments  in  yogue.  Shirts 
and  shifts  were  embroidered  with  gold ,  and  f>ordered  with  lace. 
Strutl  notices  also  perAimed  gloves  lined  with  white  velvet ,  and 
splendidly  worked  with  embroidery  and  gold  buttons.  Not  only 
gloves,  but  various  other  parts  of  their  habits,  were  perfumed; 
shoes  were  made  of  Spanish  perfumed  skins. 

Carriages  were  not  then  used ;  so  that  lords  wOuld  carry  princesses 
on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  in  wet  weather  the  ladies  covered  their 
heads  with  hoods  of  oil-cloth  :  a  custom  that  has  been  generally  con- 
tinued to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Coaches  were  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Fltzalan  Earl  of  Arundel ,  in  1 580,  and  at  first 
were  only  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  The  favourite  Buckingham , 
about  1619 ,  began  to  have  them  drawn  by  six  horses ;  and  Wilson , 
in  his  life  of  James  I.,  teUs  us  this  ^^  was  wondered  at  as  a  novelty, 
and  imputed  to  him  as  a  mastering  pride.''  The  same  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum  introduced  sedan  chairs.  In  France ,  Catherine  of  Medl- 
cis  was  the  first  who  used  a  coach,  which  had  leather  doors  and  cur- 
tains, instead  of  glass  windows.  If  the  carriage  of  Henry  lY.  had  had 
glass  windows,  this  circumstance  might  have  saved  his  life.  Carriages 
were  so  rare  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch ,  that  in  a  letter  to  his  mi- 
nister Sully,  he  notices  that  having  taken  medicine  that  day,  though 
he  had  intended  to  have  called  on  him,  he  was  prevented,  becaiBe 
the  queen  had  gone  out  with  the  carriage.  Even  as  late  as  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xiy.  the  courtiers  rode  on  horseback  to  their  dinner  par- 
ties ,  and  wore  their  light  boots  and  spurs.  Count  Hamilton  describes 
his  boots  of  white  Spanish  leather,  with  gold  spurs. 

Saint  Foix  observes,  that  in  1658  there  were  only  310  coaches  in 
Paris ,  and  in  1758  there  were  more  than  14,000. 

Strutt  has  judiciously  observed,  that  though  "luxury  and  gran- 
deur were  so  much  affected,  and  appearances  of  state  and  splendour 
carried  to  such  lengths,  we  may  conclude  that  their  household  furni- 
ture and  domestic  necessaries  were  also  carefully  attended  to  :  on 
passing  through  their  houses ,  we  may  expect  to  be  surprised  at  the 
neatness ,  elegance,  and  superb  appearance  of  each  room ,  and  the 
suitableness  of  every  ornanfent;  but  herein  we  may  be  deceived.  The 
taste  of  elegance  amongst  our  ancestors  was  very  different  from  the 
present,  and  however  we  may  find  them  extravagant  in  their  ap- 
parel ,  excessive  in  their  banquets ,  and  expensive  in  their  trains  of 
attendants;  yet,  follow  them  home,  and  within  their  houses  youshaU 
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find  their  furniture  is  plaiD  and  homely ;  no  great  choice  y  but  what 
was  vaeM ,  rather  than  any  for  ornament  or  show.'* 

Erasmus ,  as  quoted  by  Jorlin ,  confirms  ttiis  account ,  and  malces 
it  worse ;  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  English  dirtiness';  he  ascribes 
the  plague  flrom  which  England  was  hardly  ever  free ,  and  the  sweat- 
iog-^ickness ,  partly  to  the  incommodious  form ,  and  bad  exposition 
or  the  houses,  to  the  filthiness  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  sluttishness 
withindoors.  The  floors,  says  he,  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed 
with  rushes ;  under  which  lies ,  unmolested ,  an  ancient  collection  of 
beer,  grease ,  fragments ,  bones ,  spitQe ,  excrements  of  dogs  and 
cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty.  And  now,  certainly,  we  are  the 
cleanest  nation  in  Europe ,  and  the  word  comfortable  expresses  so 
peculiar  an  idea ,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  foreigners  to  describe  a 
sensation  experienced  no  where  but  in  England. 

I  Shan  give  a  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  nobleman  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First ,  from  the  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ,'* 
written  by  his  Duchess ,  whom  I  have  already  noticed.  It  might 
haTe  been  impertinent  at  the  time  of  its  publication  -,  it  will  now 
please  those  who  are  curious  about  English  manners. 

"  Of  his  Habit. 

^^  He  accoutres  his  person  according  to  the  fhshion ,  if  it  be  one 
that  is  not  troublesome  and  uneasy  for  men  of  heroic  exercises  and 
actions.  He  is  neat  and  cleanly  ^  which  makes  him  to  be  somewhat 
long  in  dressing ,  though  not  so  long  as  many  effeminate  persons 
are.  He  shifts  ordinarily  once  a  day,  and  every  time  when  he  uses 
exercise ,  or  his  temper  b  more  hot  than  ordinary. 

''Of  his  Diet. 

*'  In  his  diet  he  is  so  sparing  and  temperate ,  that  he  never  eats 
nor  drinks  beyond  his  set  proportion  ,  so  as  to  satisfy  only  his  na- 
tural appetite  ^  he  makes  but  one  meal  a  day,  at  which  he  drinks  two 
good  glasses  of  small  beer,  one  about  the  beginning ,  the  other  at 
the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  las  dinner^ 
which  glass  of  sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast , 
with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  supper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a  draught 
of  sman  beer.  And  by  this  temperance  he  finds  himself  very  healthful, 
and  may  yet  live  many  years ,  he  being  now  of  the  age  of  seventy- 
three. 

"  His  Recreation  and  Exercise. 

'*  His  prime  pastime  and  recreation  hath  always  been  the  exercise 
of  mannage  and  weapons,  which  heroic  arts  he  used  to  practise 
eiery  day ;  but  I  observing  that  when  he  had  overheated  himself  he 
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would  be  apt  to  take  cold ,  prevailed  so  for,  that  at  last  he  left  the 
frequent  use  of  the  mannage ,  using  nevertheless  stUI  the  exercise 
of  weapons ;  and  though  he  doth  not  ride  himself  so  frequently  » 
he  hath  done ,  yet  he  taketh  delight  in  seeing  his  horses  of  mannage 
rid  by  his  escuyers  y  whom  he  instructs  in  that  art  for  his  own  plea- 
sure. But  in  the  art  of  weapons  (in  which  be  has  a  method  beyond 
all  that  ever  was  famous  in  it ,  found  out  by  his  own  ingenuity  and 
practice)  he  never  taught  any  body  but  the  now  Duke  oC  Bucking- 
ham, whose  guardian  he  hath  been ,  '^nd  his  own  two  sons.  The 
rest  of  his  time  he  spends  in  music,  poetry,  aicWvoctiire ,  and  the 
like/' 

The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  ^  our  opulence ,  miglrt 
form  9  says  Johnson ,  a  curious  sui\)ect  of  reseafch^  lo  the  teign  of 
Edwsurd  the  Sixth ,  Latimer  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  hiSi  Itatlier  s 
prosperity,  that  though  but  a  yeoman ,  he  gave  his  daoglilers  §ve 
pounds  each  for  their  portion.  At  the  latter  end  of  fWaabeth^Streiga , 
seven  hundred  pounds  were  such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as  made 
all  other  motives  suspected.  Gpngreve  makes  twetw  thousand  poandi 
more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affectation  of  Belinda.  No  poet 
will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  less  than  fifty  thousand.  C3a- 
rissa  Harlowe  had  but  a  moderate  fortune. 

In  Sir  John  Vanbrugb's  Ck)nfederacy,  a  woman  of  fashion  is  pre- 
sented with  a  biU  of  millinery  as.  long  as  herself. — ^Yet  it  onl; 
amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  pounds!  at  present  this  sounds  od^y  on  ^ 
stage.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  of  quality  and  feshion,  who  had  a  bin 
of  her  fancy-dress  maker,  for  the  expenditij^^e  of  one  year,  to  the 
tune  of,  or  rather,  which  cloaed  in  the  deep  disypsi^on  of,  six  thou-  | 
sand  pounds ! 

THE  EARLY  DRAMA. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  drama,  in 
various  nations  ^  to  observe  at  that  moment ,  how  crude  is  the  ima- 
gination ,  and  to  trace  the  caprices  it  indulges  *,  and  that  the  resem-  j 
blance  in  these  attempts  holds  in  the  earliest  essays  of  Greece ,  of 
France ,  of  Spain  ^  of  Englan^l ,  and ,  what  appears  exU^ordin^ry, 
even  of  China  and  Afexico. 

The  rude  beginnings  of  the  drama  of  Greece  are  sufficiently 
known ,  and  the  old  mysteries  of  Europe  haye  beeo  exhibited  in 
a  former  volume.  The  progress  of  the  French  theatre  has  been 
ttiis:— 

EHenne  Jodell^,  iji^  1552 ,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  had 
a^mg^  represented  of  his  own  invention ,  entitled  CleqiaAp;ft— it 
was  a  servile  iihitation  of  the  form  of  the  Grecian  t^ody;  b^t  if 
this  did  not  require  ttie  highest  genius ,  it  d^  the  utmost  iotr9pi- 
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dity ;  for  tbe  people  were ,  tbrough  long  baf>U ,  uMoxicaled  ^th 
the  wild  amusement  they  amply  received  finom  their  forces  mi  iMH 
ralities. 

The  foIlowiDg  curious  anecdote ,  which  fDllowed  the  first  attempt 
at  classical  imitation ,  is  very  observable.  JodeUe's  success  wa*  such, 
that  his  rival  poels ,  touched  by  the  spirii  of  the  Grecian  muse , 
showed  a  singular  proof  of  their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  p^et ,  in  a 
classical  festivity  which  gave  room  fior  no  little  scandal  ia  that  day  ^ 
yet  as  it  was  produced  by  a  carnival ,  it  was  probably  a  kind  of 
drunken  bout.  Fifty  poets,  during  tbe  carnival  of  1552,  went  to 
ArcueiL  Chance ,  says  the  writer  of  the  life  of  the  (M  French  bard 
Ronsard ,  who  was  one  of  the  present  prt^ane  party ,  threw  aeross 
their  road  a  goat— which  having  caught,  they  ornamented  tliego«l 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  to  the  hall  of 
theu-  festival ,  to  appear  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  awl  to  present  it  to  Jo^ 
delle ;  for  the  goat ,  among  the  ancients,  was  the  prize  of  the  tragic 
bards  ^  the  victim  of  Baci^us ,  who  pre^ded  over  tragedy. 

Carmine ,  tjai  tragico ,  yilem  vertavit  ob  htrcuin. 

The  goat  thus  adorned,  and  his  beard  painted ,  was  hunted  about 
the  long  table ,  at  which  the  My  poet»  were  seated;  and  after  having 
served  them  for  a  suited  of  laughter  for  some  time ,  he  was  bimted 
out  of  the  room,  and  not  sacrificed  to  Bacchus.  Eachoftheguesla 
Diade  verses  on  the  occasion ,  in  imitation  of  the  Bacchanalia  of  the 
aaeienls.  Ronsard  composed  soHie  dithyrambics  to  celebrate  the  fes^ 
tival  of  the  goat  of  Etieone  Jodelle-,  and  another,  entitled  ^^  Our 
travels  to  Arcueil.''  However,  this  Bacchanalian  freak  did  not  finish 
'  as  it  ought,  where  it  had  begun ,  among  the  poets.  Several  eccle- 
siastics sounded  the  alarm ,  and  one  Ghandieu  accused  Ronsard  viith 
boring  perfornied  an  idi^troug  sacrifice ;  and  it  was  easy  to  accuse 
the  moral  habits  of  fifty  poets  aseeaobltd  together,  who  were  ihr, 
doubtleiB ,  from  beiqg  irreproachable.  They  repented  for  some  time 
of  (heir  claisicalsacrificeof  ago«l  to  Treged^. 

Havdi,  the  French  Lope  deTega,  wrote  800 dramatic  pieces  ttom  ' 
1600  to  1637  ^  his  imagination  was  the  most  fertile  possible  ^  but  so 
wild  and  unchecked,  thai  though  its  eiiravagances  are  very  amus- 
hig ,  they  served  as  so  many  instructive  lessons  to  his  sucessors.  One 
may  form  a  notion  of  his  violation  of  the  unices  by  his  piece,  ^'  La 
Force  du  sang.''  In  the  first  act  Leocadia  is  carried  off  and  ravished* 
In  the  second  she  is  sent  back  with  an  evident  sign  of  pregnancy.  In 
!  the  third  she  lies  in ,  and  at  the  close  of  this  act,  her  son  is  about  ten 
j  years  old.  In  the  fourth ,  the  father  of  the  child  acknowledges  him  -, 
and  in  the  fiAh ,  lamenting  his  son's  unhappy  fate ,  he  marries  Leo- 
cadia. Such  are  the  pieaea  in  the  inftinoy  of  the  drama. 
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Rotrou  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  introduce  several  persons  in 
the  same  scene  ^  before  his  time  they  rarely  exceeded  two  persons ;  if 
a  third  appeared ,  he  was  usually  a  mute  actor,  who  never  joined  tbe 
other  two.  The  state  of  the  theatre  was  even  then  very  rude  ^  free- 
doms of  the  most  lascivious  embraces  were  publicly  given  and  taken ; 
and  Rotrou  even  ventured  to  introduce  a  naked  page  in  the  scene, 
who  in  this  situation  holds  a  dialogue  with  one  of  his  heroines.  In 
another  piece ,  ^^Scedase ,  ou  Vhospitalite  "violecy^  Hardi  makes 
two  young  Spartans  carry  off  Scedase's  two  daughters ,  ravish  them 
on  the  ttieatre ,  and ,  violating  them  in  the  side  scenes ,  the  spectators 
heard  their  cries  and  their  complaints.  Cardinal  Richelieu  made  ttie 
theatre  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits ,  and  though  not  succes^nl  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  he  gave  that  encouragement  to  the  drama,  which 
gradually  gave  birth  to  genius.  Scud^ry  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  twenty-four  hours  ft'om  Aristotle;  and  Mairet  studied  the  con- 
struction of  the  fable ,  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  They  yet  groped 
in  the  dark ,  aud  their  beauties  were  yet  only  occasional  -,  Gomeille , 
Racine ,  Moli^re ,  Gr^biUon ,  and  Voltaire ,  perfected  the  French 
drama. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  tragic  art  in  our  country,  the  bowl  and  dag- 
ger were  considered  as  the  great  instruments  of  a  sublime  pathos ; 
and  the  "  Die  aW^  and  '*  Die  nobly''  of  the  exquisite  and  affecting 
tragedy  of  Fielding  were  Crequently  realised  in  our  popular  dramas. 
Thomas  Goff,  of  the  university  of  Oxford ,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
was  considered  as  no  contemptible  tragic  poet :  he  concludes  the  first 
part  of  his  courageous  Turk ,  by  promising  a  second ,  thus  : 

If  this  first  part ,  gentles !  do  like  yoa  well. 
The  second  part  shall  greater  murlhers  tell. 

Specimens  of  extravagant  bombast  might  be  selected  ftom  )m 
tragedies.  The  following  speech  of  Amurath  the  Turk,  who  coming 
on  the  stage ,  and  seeing  ^'an  appearance  of  the  heavens  being  oft 
fire,  comets  and  blazing  stars ,  thus  addresses  the  heavens,''  which 
seem  to  have  been  in  as  mad  a  condition  as  the  poet's  own  mind. 

How  now  ye  heavens!  grow  yon 
So  proud,  that  yon  mnst  needs  put  o»  cmrUd  Ucks , 
And  doCbe  yonrselves  in  ptHwigs  of  Jin/ 

In  the  raging  Turk,  or  Bajazet  the  Second,  he  is  introduced 
with  this  most  raging  speech  . — 

Am  I  not  emperor  ?  he  that  breathes  a  no 

Damns  in  that  negative  syllable  liis  sonl; 

Durst  any  god  gainsay  it ,  lie  shoold  feel 
The  strengUi  of  fiercest  giants  in  my  armies; 
Mine  anger's  at  the  highest,  and  I  oonld  shake 
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The'  firm  foowUtioa  of  the  earthly  globe  : 

Could  I  bot  gra^  the  poles  in  these  two  hands 

Fd  plodL  the  world  asunder. 

He  would  scale  heaven ,  and  when  he  had 

———got  beyond  the  utmost  sphere. 

Besiege  the  concaTe  of  this  unirerse , 

And  lumger-starre  the  gods  till  they  confessed 

What  fnries  did  <^press  his  sleeping  soul. 

These  plays  went  tbrough  two  editions ;  tlie  last  printed  in  1656. 
The  following  passage  firom  a  similar  hard  is  as  precious.  The 
king  in  the  play  exclaims, 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece , 
I  lore  my  danghter  I— — -better  than  my  nieoe ! 
If  any  one  should  ask  the  reason  why  , 
I'd  tell  theib-^— ^Nature  makes  the  stronger  tie  ! 

One  of  the  rude  French  plays,  ahout  1600 ,  is  entitled  ''La  Re- 
bellion ,  ou  mescontentement  des  Grenoiulles  contre  Jupiter,*' 
in  fire  acts.  The  subject  of  this  tragicomic  piece  is  nothing  more 
Lhan  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  asked  Jupiter  for  a  king.  In  the 
pantomimical  scenes  of  a  wild  fency,  the  actors  were  seen  croaking 
in  their  fens ,  or  climbing  up  the  8teq[)  ascent  of  Olympus ;  they  were 
iressed  so  as  to  appear  ^gantic  ih>gs;  and  in  pleading  their  cause 
bdbre  Jupiter  and  his  court,  the  dull  humour  was  to  croak  sublime- 
ly, whenever  they  did  not  agree  with  their  judge. 

Ckyigero,  in  his  curious  history  of  Mexico,  has  given  AcosCa's 
iccount  of  ^e  Mexican  theatre ,  which  appears  to  resemble  th^  first 
Msenes  among  the  Greeks,  and  these  French  frogs,  but  with  more 
hncy  and  taste.  Acosta  writes,  ^'The  small  theatre  was  curiously 
RThitened,  adorned  with  boughs,  and  arches  made  of  flowers  and 
feathers,  from  which  were  suspended  many  birds,  rabbits,  and 
Mher  pleasing  ol^ects.  The  actors  exhibited  burlesque  characters , 
Ugning  themselves  deaf,  sick  with  cokb,  lame,  blind,  crippled, 
md  addressing  an  idol  for  the  return  of  health.  The  deaf  people 
iBswered  at  cross  purposes^  those  who  had  cokis  by  coughing ,  and 
ihe  lame  by  halting ;  all  recited  their  complaints  and  misfortunes , 
Hfhich  produced  infinite  mhrth  among  the  audience.  Others  appeared 
mder  the  names  of  different  little  animals ;  some  disguised  as  beetles , 
iome  like  toads,  some  Uke  lizards,  and  upon  encountering  each 
9ther,  reciprocally  explained  their  employments,  which  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  people,  as  they  performed  their  parts  with  infi- 
nite ingenuity.  Several  Utile  boys  also  belonging  to  the  temple , 
ippeared  in  the  disguise  of  butterflies,  and  birds  of  various  colours, 
tnd  mounting  upon  the  trees  which  were  fixed  there  on  purpose, 
tittle  balls  of  earth  were  thrown  at  them  with  slings ,  occasioning 
nany  bomarous  incidents  to  the  spectators.'' 
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Something  very  wild  and  original  appears  in  this  singular  exhi- 
bition; where  at  times  (he  actors  seem  to  have  been  spectators, 
and  the  spectators  were  actors. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

As  a  literary  curiosity  can  we  deny  a  niche  to  (hat  '^obliquity  of 
distorted  wit/'  of  Barton  H<dyday,  who  has  craiposed  a  strange 
oometo,  in  fl^e  acts,  peribrned  at  Christ  ChHreh,  Oifsvd,  1630, 
not  for  the  entertcUnmerU,  as  an  anecdote  reoordf,  of  James  the 
First? 

The  title  of  the  comedy  oC  this  undassical  classic ,  for  Holyday  is 
known  as  the  translator  of  Juyenal  with  a  tery  teamed  commentary, 
isTBXNOTAMiA,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  1639,  quarto,  extreme- 
ly dull,  excessively  rare,  and  extraordinarfiy  high-priced  onoDg 
collectors. 

It  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  inventioiis  of 
a  pedant.  Who  but  a  pedant  conid  have  conceitied  the  duD  fhncy  of 
forming  ibl  comedy,  of  five  acts,  on  flie  ssfigeet  of  marrying  the 
Arts!  They  are  thedramattspersawB  of  this  piece,  and  the  ba^ieior 
of  arts  describes  their  intrigues  and  characters.  His  actors  are  Foii- 
tes ,  a  magistrate ;— ntysfoa^— -Aitiodomia ,  daughter  la  Phjsica; 
— ^Ethicus,  an  old  man  ;-«-^£eographH8,  a  traveller  and  courtier,  io 
love  with  Astronomia^— Arlthmatioa,  in  love  with  (geometry  ^| 
Logicus ; — Gramraatictts ,  a  schoalmadter  ^*-^-P6eta  \ — Hisloria »  ia 
love  with  Poeta; — Rhetorica,  in  love  with  Logicos^ — M^aiu^io- 
Hco,  Poeta's  man*,— Phantastts,  servant  la  G6ograpiio8-, — Qider, 
Grammaticus's  man. 

AB  these  refined  and  abstract  ladies  and  genOantn  have  as  bodOy 
feelings ,  and  employ  as  gross  language,  as  if  ttiey  had  been  every^ 
day  characters.  A  specimen  of  his  grotesqne  dnllneaa  may  »< 
tertain  :— 

**  Fraits  of  doll  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit." 

Geographus  opens  Iha  play  v^th  declariog  his  passion  to  Astnv 
nomia ,  and  &at  very  rudely  indeed !  See  the  pedant  vrreattiing  dM 
roses  of  Love! 

''^Geog.  Come ,  now  you  shall,  Astronomia. 

Ast.  What  shall  I,  Geographus  ? 

Geog.  Kisse! 

Ast.  What  in  spite  of  my  teeth! 

Geog.  No,  not  so!  I  hope  you  do  not  use  to  kiase  with 
teeth. 

Ast.  Marry,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  use  to  kisse  without  them 
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Geog.  Ay,  but  my  fine  wit-catcher,  I  mean  you  do  not  show 
your  teeth  when  you  kisse.'' 

He  then  kisses  her,  as  he  says,  in  the  different  manners  of  a 
French ,  Spanish,  aad  Duteh  kks.  He  wants  to  take  off  the  zone  of 
Astronomia.  She  begs  he  would  not  fbndle  her  Hke  an  elephant  as 
he  is^  and  Geog^:aphus  says  again,  "Won't  you  then? 

y4st.  Won't  I  what? 

Geog,  Be  kinde? 

Jist.  Be  kinde!  how?" 

Fortunately  Geographus  is  here  interrupted  by  Astrononiia's 
mother  Physica.  This  dialogue  is  a  spiecimen  of  the  whole  piece  : 
very  flat,  and  very  gross.  Yet  the  piece  is  still  curious,— not  only 
for  its  absurdity,  but  for  that  sort  of  ingenuity,  which  so  whimsi- 
cally contrived  to  bring  together  the  different  arts  •,  this  pedantic 
writer,  however,  owes  more  to  the  subject,  than  the  subject  derived 
from  him  y  without  wit  oir  humour,  he  has  at  times  an  extravagance 
of  invention.  As  for  instance, — G^graphus,  and  his  man  Phan- 
tastes,  describe  to  Poeta  the  lying  wonders  they  pretend  to  have 
witnessed  ^  and  this  is  one  : — 

"  Phan,  Sir,  we,  met  with  a  traveller  that  coukl  speak  six  lan- 
guages at  the  same  instant. 
^  Poeta,  How?  at  the  same  instant,  that's  impossible! 

Phan.  Nay,  sir,  the  actuality  of  the  performance  puts  it  beyond 
all  contradiction.  With  his  tongue  he'd  so  vowel  you  out  as  smooth  * 
Italian  as  any  man  breathing^  with  his  eye  he  would  sparkle  forth 
(he  proud  Spanish;  with  his  nose  blow  out  most  robustious  Dutch; 
the  creaking  of  liis  high-heeled  shoe  would  articulate  exact  Poh- 
nian;  the  knocking  of  his  shin-bone  feminine  French;  and  his  belly 
would  grumble  most  pure  and  scholar-like  Hungary.'' 

This,  though  extravagant  without  fancy,  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  absurd  humour  which  runs  through  this  pedantic  comedy. 

The  classical  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  following 
strange  conceits.  Poeta ,  who  was  in  love  with  Historia ,  capri- 
ciously falls  in  love  with  Astronomia,  and  thus  compares  his  mis- 
tress : — 

Her  ^mv  ii  like  a  brtTO  kerok  line 
That  doet  a  sacred  majestie  inshrine ; 
Uernose,  PhaleuciakeAike ,  ia  comely  sort. 
Ends  in  a  Troehie,  or  a  long  and  short. 
Her  mouth  is  like  a  pretty  Dimeter; 
Her  eie- brows  like  a  little-longer  Trimeter, 
Her  chinne  is  an  adonicke ,  and  her  tongue 
Is  an  Hypermeter,  somewhat  too  h>ng. 
Her  eies  I  may  compare  them  unto  two 
Qnick-tnming  dactylt^ ,  for  their  nimble  Tiew. 
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Her  ridt  like  •Unct  of  SaffUeAt  doe  descend 
Thither,  which  but  to  name  were  to  ofiTead. 
Her  arms  like  two  latnhics  railed  on  hie. 
Doe  with  her  brow  bear  equal  majettie ; 
Her  legs  like  two  etraight  spomdtts  keep  apace 
Slow  as  two  scaxone,  but  with  stately  grace. 

The  piece  concludes  with  a  speech  by  Polites ,  who  settles  all  the 
disputes  and  loves  of  the  Arts.  Poeta  promises  for  the  future  to  at- 
tach himself  to  Historia.  Rhetorica ,  though  she  loves  Logicus ,  yet 
as  they  do  not  mutually  agree,  she  is  united  to  Grammaticus.  Po- 
ntes counsels  Phlegmatico ,  who  is  Logicus's  man ,  to  leave  off 
smoking ,  and  to  learn  better  manners ;  and  Gholer,  Grammaticus's 
man ,  to  bridle  himself  ;-^4hat  Ethicus  and  OEconoma  would  vouch- 
safe to  give  good  advice  to  Poeta  and  Historia  -^— and  Physica  to  her 
children  Geographus  and  Astronomia!  for  Grammaticus  and  Rhe- 
toric ,  he  says  ,  their  tongues  will  always  agree ,  and  will  not  foil 
out ;  and  for  Geometry  and  Arithmetica ,  they  will  be  very  regular. 
Melancholico ,  who  is  Poeta's  man ,  is  left  quite  alone ,  and  agrees 
to  be  married  toMusica :  and  at  length  Phantasies ,  by  the  entreaty 
of  Poeta,  becomes  the  servant  of  Melancholico  and  Musica.  Pbysi- 
cognomus  and  Cheiromantes ,  who  are  in  the  character  of  gypsies 
and  fortune4ellers ,  are  finally  exiled  from  the  island  of  Fortuoala , 
where  lies  the  whole  scene  of  the  action  in  the  residence  of  the  nutr- 
ried  arts. 

The  pedantrcomiC"Writer  has  even  attended  to  the  dresses  of  his 
characters ,  which  are  minutely  given.  Thus  Melancholico  wears  a 
black  suit ,  a  black  hat ,  a  black  cloak ,  and  black  worked  band,  black 
gloves ,  and  black  shoes.  Sanguis ,  the  servant  of  Medicus ,  is  in  a 
red  suit  \  on  the  breast  is  a  man  with  his  nose  bleeding  *,  on  the  back, 
one  letting  blood  in  his  arm  \  with  a  red  hat  and  band,  red  stockings, 
and  red  pumps. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  play,  that  the  Oxford  scholars ,  resolving  to 
give  James  I.  a  relish  of  their  genius,  requested  leave  to  act  this  no- 
table piece.  Honest  Anthony  Wooid  teUs  us,  that  it  being  too  grave  for 
the  king ,  and  too  scholastic  for  the  auditory,  or,  as  some  have  said, 
the  actors  had  taken  too  much  wine ,  his  msjesty  offered  sevoal 
times ,  after  two  acts ,  to  withdraw.  He  was  prevailed  to  sit  it  out,  in 
mere  charity  to  the  Oxford  scholars.  The  following  humorous  epi- 
gram was  produced  on  the  occasion  : — 

At  Christ-chureh  marriage,  done  before  the  kbg. 
Least  ^t  those  mates  should  want  an  offering , 
The  king  himself  did  offer ;— What ,  I  pray  ? 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice — to  go  awsy  ! 
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Crown  ,  Iq  his  ^^  City  PoUUques ,"  1688 ,  a  comedy  written  to 
satirise  the  Whigs  of  those  days ,  was  accused  of  having  copied  his 
character  too  closely  after  life ,  and  his  enemies  turned  his  comedy 
into  a  libel.  He  has  defended  himself  in  his  prefoce  firom  this  impu- 
tation. It  was  particularly  laid  to  his  charge ,  that  in  the  characters  of 
Bartoline,  an  old  corrupt  lawyer,  and  his  wife  Lucinda  y  a  wanton 

country  girl,  he  intended  to  ridicule  a  certain  seijeant  M and 

Ms  young  wife.  It  was  even  said  that  the  comedian  mimiclced  the 
odd  speech  of  the  aforesaid  seijeant,  who,  having  lost  aU  his  teeth , 
uttered  his  words  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  On  this,  Crown  tells  us 
in  his  defence ,  that  the  comedian  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  pe- 
cnliarity,  as  it  was  an  invention  of  the  author  himself,  who  had 
taught  it  to  the  player.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  no  ordinary 
inyention,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  has  most  painfully  print- 
ed the  q)eeches  of  the  lawyer  in  this  singular  gibberish ,  and  his 
reasons ,  as  well  as  his  discovery,  appear  remarlcable. 

He  says,  that  *''  Not  any  one  old  man  more  than  another  is  mimick- 
ed ,  by  Mr.  Lee's  way  of  speaking ,  which  all  comedians  can  wit- 
ness was  my  own  invention  y  and  Mr.  Lee  was  taught  it  by  me.  To 
prove  this  farther,  I  have  printed  Bartoline's  part  in  that  manner  of 
spelling  by  which  J  taught  it  Mr.  Lee.  They  who  have  not  teeth  can- 
not pronounce  many  letters  plain,  but  perpetually  lisp  and  break 
their  words,  and  some  words  they  cannot  bring  out  at  all.  As  for  in- 
stance th  is  pronounced  by  thrusting  the  tongue  hard  to  the  teeth , 
therefore  that  sound  they  cannot  make ,  but  something  Uke  it.  For 
that  reason  you  will  often  find  in  Bartoline's  part ,  instead  of  tk ,  ya, 
9sjrat  for  that  ^yish  for  this  •,  yosh  for  those ;  sometimes  a  t  is  left 
out,  as housand  for  thousand •  AiVtr  for  thirty.  S  they  pronounce 
like  sh,  as  sher  for  sir ;  musht  for  must :  t  they  speak  like  ch,  — 
therefore  you  will  find  chnie  for  true  •,  chreason  for  treason  ;  cho 
for  to  \  choo  for  two  5  chen  for  ten  \  choke  for  take.  And  this  ch  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  like  A:  ^  as  'tis  in  christian ,  but  as  in  child , 
church ,  chest.  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  these  things ,  because 
otherwise  he  wiU  hardly  understand  much  of  the  lawyer's  part,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  all  is  the  most  divertising  in  the  comedy  *,  but  when 
this  ridiculous  way  of  speaking  is  familiar  with  him ,  it  will  render 
the  part  more  pleasant." 

One  hardly  expects  so  curious  a  piece  of  orthoepy  in  the  preface 
to  a  comedy.  It  nuiy  have  required  great  observation  and  ingenuity 
to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  old  toothless  men  mumbhng  theic 
words.  But  as  a  piece  of  comic  humour,  on  which  the  author  appears 
lo  have  prided  himself,  the  effect  is  far  from  fortunate.  Uunoour  aris- 
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ing  nrom  a  personal  defect  is  but  a  miBerable  substitute  for  that  of  a 
more  genuine  kind.  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of  this  strange  gibberish 
as  it  is  fo  laboriously  printed.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  his 
mother's  language  transformed  info  «o  odd  a  shape  Qiat  it  is  with  di^ 
ficulty  he  can  recognise  it. 

Old  BarthoUne  thus  speaks  : — "  I  wrong'd  my  shelf  ^  choentcker 
incho  bondsh  of  marriage  and  could  not  perform  covenantsh  I 
might  wdl  hinke  y^u  would  choke  the  fbrfeitnre  of  the  bond ;  and 
I  never  found  e^uickf  in  a  bedg  in  my  life;  but  IH  trounce  yoo 
AoA,*  I  have  paved  jayUh  wi*  the  bonesh  of  faonester  people  j-en 
you  irfe ,  yat  never  did  me  nor  any  man  any  wrtMig ,  but  had  law 
o'  yeir  shydsh  and  right  o'  yeir  shydsh ,  but  because  yey  had  not 
me  o'  yeir  sfydsh,  I  ha'  ^hnnwn  'em  in  jaytish,  and  got /eir 
^shchatsh  lot  my  clyentsh ,  yat  had  fto  more  chytle  to  'cm  yen 
dogsh:' 

THE  COMEDY  OF  A  MADMAN! 

Desmarets^  the  IMend  of  Richelieu,  was  a  very  extraordinarj 
«hBracter,  and  produced  many  eflUsions  of  genius  in  early  life,  till 
he  became  a  mystical  fanatic.  It  was  said  of  him  ftiat ''  he  was  the 
greatest  madman  among  poets ,  and  the  best  poet  among  madmea." 
His  comedy  of  "  The  Visionaries"  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
dramatic  ph)|eets,  and,  in  respect  to  its  genius  and  its  lunacy,  may 
be  considered  as  a  Hterary  curiosity. 

In  fills  singular  comedy  all  Bedlam  seems  to  be  let  loose  on  the 
stage,  and  every  character  has  a  high  claim  to  an  apartment  in  it.  It 
to  indeed  suspected  that  the  cardinal  had  a  hand  in  this  anoaudous 
drama,  and  in  spite  of  its  extravagance  it  v^as  favourably  received 
by  the  public ,  who  certainly  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Every  character  in  this  piece  acts  tinder  some  haHucination  of  (be 
mind,  or  a  fit  of  madness.  Artabaze  is  a  cowtfdly  hero ,  who  beUetes 
he  has  conquered  the  vrarld.  Amidor  is  a  wild  poet,  who  imagines 
he  ranks  above  Homer.  Ffiidan  is  a  lover ,  who  becomes  inflam- 
mable as  gunpowder  for  every  mistress  he  reads  of  in  romances. 
Phalante  is  a  beggarly  bankrupt ,  who  thinks  himself  as  rich  as 
Croesus.  Melisse*,  in  reading  the  "  History  of  Alexander,"  has  be- 
come madly  in  love  with  this  hero ,  and  will  have  no  other  husband 
than  "  him  of  Macedon."  Hesperie  imagines  her  fotal  charms  occa- 
sion a  hundred  disappc^ntments  in  the  world,  but  prides  herself  od 
her  perf^t  insensibility.  Sestiane,  who  knows  no  other  happin^ 
than  comedies ,  and  whatever  she  sees  or  hears ,  immediately  ptaos 
a  scene  for  dramatic  effect ,  renounces  any  other  occupation ;  and 
finally,  Alcidon,  the  father  of  these  three  mad  girts,  as  imfaecBe  as 
his  daughters  are  wild.  So  much  tor  the  amiable  characters! 
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The  plot  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  author,  and 
the  characters  he  has  invented — ^perfectly  unconnected ,  and  fanci- 
ftdly  wild.  Alcidon  resolves  to  marry  his  three  daughters ,  who , 
boweter,  have  no  such  project  of  their  own.  He  offers  them  to  ttie 
first  who  comes.  He  accepts  for  his  son-in-law  the  first  who  offers, 
and  is  clearly  convinced  that  he  is  within  a  very  short  period  of  ac- 
compUsbinghis  wishes.  As  the  four  ridiculous  personages  whom  we 
have  noticed  frequently  haunt  his  house ,  he  becomes  embarrassed 
hi  finding  one  lover  too  many,  having  only  three  daughters. 

The  catastrophe  reheves  the  old  gentleman  flrom  his  embarrass- 
ments. MeHsse ,  MfbM  to  her  Macedonian  hero  declares  her  reso- 
lution of  dying  before  she  marries  any  meaner  personage.  Hesperie 
ref\ises  to  marry  out  of  pity  for  mankind  ;  for  to  make  one  man 
happy  she  thinks  she  must  plunge  a  hundred  into  despair.  Sestiane , 
only  passionate  for  comedy,  Cannot  consent  to  any  marriage ,  and 
tells  her  fother,  in  very  Hvely  verses , 

Je  ne  renx  pointy  mon  p^»  wpouatir  vb  cttnesr; 
Puuque  Toas  mo  soaffrM  receroir  )».  doacear 
Dm  phusirt  innocens  qa«  le  th^itre  apporte , 
Praidrt>}s-je  le  hatard  de  fim  d*aiitre  sorte  ? 
Ptaia  on  a  dca  «afanf ,  qbi  voaa  tout  tor  let  braa, 
Lflanaoer  attthMtrAyd  Dtenz!  quel embama ! 
Taiit6t  cooche  ou  grosseMe ,  oa  qaelqoe  maladie; 
Poor  jamaia  toqs  foot  dire ,  adieu  la  comedie ! 

miTATBO. 

Ifo,  no,  mj  £ather,  I  irill  haTO  no  critic, 

(  MiscaHed  a  hotBand  )  unce  you  still  permit 

The  imiocent  rvreet  pleararet  of  the  Stage ; 

And  shall  I  Tentnre  to  exchange  my  lot? 

Then  we  have  children  folded  in  our  arms 

To  bring  them  to  the  pli^-bonse }  heaTensI  what  troubles! 

Then  we  lie  in,  are  big,  or  sick,  or  Tex*d  : 

These  make  us  bid  farewell  to  comedy  ! 

At  length  these  imaghied  son»-in-law  appear  :  Filidan  declares 
thatin  these  three  girls  he  cannot  find  the  mistress  he  adores.  Amidor 
confesses  he  only  asked  for  one  of  his  daughters  out  of  puce  gaian^ 
try ,  and  that  he  is  only  a  lover — in  verse!  When  Phalinte  is  ques- 
Uooed  afler  the  great  fortunes  he  hinted  at ,  the  fattier  discovers  thai 
be  baa  not  a  stiver,  and  out  of  credit  to  borrow  :  wlule  Artabaze 
dedares  that  he  only  allowed  Alcidon ,  out  of  mere  benevolence ,  to> 
flatter  himsdlf  for  a  mcMnent  with  the  hope  of  an  honour  that  evea 
Ji4)iter  v^KHdd  not  dare  to  pretend  to»  The  four  lovers  disperse,  and 
leave  the  old  gentleman  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  and  his. 
daughters  perftotty  enchanted  to  eqjoy  their  whimsical  reveries  , 
and  die  old  maidls^-^  alike  '^  Visionaries ! '' 


SOLITUDE. 

We  possess,  among  our  own  naUye  treasures,  two  treatises  on 
Ihis subject,  composed  with  no  ordinary  talent,  and  noi  their  least 
Yalue  consists  in  one  being  an  apology  for  solitude,  while  the  other 
combats  that  prevailing,  passion  of  the  studious.  Zimmerman's  po- 
pular work  is  overioaded  with  common^ace ;  the  garrulity  of  elo- 
quence. The  two  treatises  now  noticed  may  be  compared  to  the 
highly-finished  gems ,  whose  figure  may  be  more  finely  designed , 
and  whose  strokes  may  be  more  delicate  in  the  smaller  spsfne  they 
occupy  than  the  ponderous  block  of  marble  hewed  out  by  the  Ger- 
man chiseler. 

Sir  €^rge  Mackenzie,  a  polite  writer,  and  a  most  eloquent 
pleader ,  published ,  in  1665 ,  a  moral  essay ,  preferring  Solitude  to 
pubHc  employment.  The  eloquence  of  his  style  was  well  suited  la 
the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  the  advocates  for  solitude  have  always 
prevailed  over  those  for  active  life,  because  there  is  something  sub- 
hme  in  those  feelings  which  would  retire  firom  the  circle  of  indolent 
triflers ,  or  depraved  geniuses.  The  tract  of  Mackenzie  was  inge- 
niously answered  by  the  elegant  taste  of  John  Evelyn  in  1667. 
Mackenzie ,  though  he  wrote  in  favoqr  of  solitude ,  passed  a  very 
active  life,  first  as  a  pleader,  and  afterwards  as  ajudge ;  that  he  was 
an  eloquent  writer,  and  anexceUent  critic,  we  have  the  authority  dt 
Dryden,  who  says ,  that  till  he  was  acquainted  with  that  noble  wit 
of  Scotland ,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he  had  not  known  the  beautiM 
turn  of  words  and  thoughts  in  poetry,  which  Sir  George  had  ex- 
idained  and  exemplified  to  him  in  conversation.  As  a  Judge  ,  and 
king's  advocate,  will  not  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  age  defend 
bis  name?  He  is  most  hideously  painted  fbrth  by  the  dark  pencil  of 
a  poetical  SpagnoletU  (Grahame) ,  in  his  poem  on  ^^  The  Birds  of 
Scotland.''  Sir  George  lived  in  the  age  of  rebellion ,  and  used  tor- 
ture :  we  must  entirely  put  aside  his  political ,  to  attend  to  his  literary 
character.  Blair  has  quoted  his  pleadings  as  a  model  of  eloquenee , 
and  Grahame  is  ui^ust  to  the  fame  of  Mackenzie,  when  he  alludes 
to  his  "  half-forgotten  name."  In  1689,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  to 
indulge  the  luxuries  of  study  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  to  practise 
that  solitude  which  so  delighted  him  in  theory  ^  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  fixed  himself  in  London.  Evelyn ,  who  wrote  in  favour 
of  public  employment  being  preferable  to  solitude ,  passed  his  days 
in  the  tranquiUity  of  his  studies ,  and  wrote  against  the  habits  which 
he  himself  most  loved.  By  this  it  may  appear,  that  that  of  which  we 
have  the  least  experience  ourselves ,  will  ever  be  what  appears  most 
delightful!  Alas!  every  thing  in  life  seems  to  have  in  it  the  nature 
of  a  bubble  of  air,  and,  when  touched ,  we  find  nothing  but  erop- 
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Uness  in  our  band.  It  is  certain  thai  the  most  eloquent  writers  in 
forour  of  solitude  have  left  behind  them  too  many  memorials  of 
their  unhappy  feelings,  when  they  indulged  this  passion  to  excess ; 
and  some  ancient  has  Justly  said ,  that  none  but  a  God,  or  a  savage, 
can  suffer  this  exile  from  human  nature. 

The  foDowing  extracts  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  tract  on 
Solitude  are  eloquent  and  impressive ,  and  merit  to  be  rescued  trom 
that  oblivion  which  surrounds  many  writers,  whose  genius  has  not 
been  effaced,  but  concealed  by  the  transient  crowd  of  their  pos- 
terity :— 

**  I  have  admired  to  see  persons  of  viriae  and  hamour  long  much  to  be  in 
the  citfy  where,  when  ihey  come  thej  found  nor  sought  for  no  odier  diyer* 
tisement  than  to  yisit  one  another^  and  there  to  do  nothing  else  than  to  make 
legs ,  view  others  habit ,  talk  of  the  weather,  or  some  such  pitiful  subject , 
and  it  may  be,  if  the j  made  a  forther  inroad  upon  any  other  affair,  they  did 
so  pick  one  another,  that  it  afforded  them  matter  of  eternal  quarrel ;  for  what 
was  at  first  but  an  indifferent  subject ,  is  by  interest  adopted  into  the  number 
of  our  quarrels. — ^What  pleasure  can  be  received  by  talking  of  new  fashions^ 
baying  and  selling  of  lands ,  adyancement  or  ruin  of  favourites ,  victories  or 
defeats  of  strange  princes ,  which  is  the  ordinary  subject  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation?— ^Most  desire  to  frequent  their  superiors,  and  these  men  must  either 
snflfer  their  raiUery ,  or  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  in  their  society ;  if 
we  converse  inth  them  who  speak  with  more  address  than  ourselves,  then  we 
repine  equally  at  our  own  dulness ,  and  envy  the  acuteness  that  accomplishes 
the  speaker;  or,  if  we  converse  with  duller  animals  than  ourselves,  then  we 
are  weary  to  draw  the  yoke  alone,  and  fret  at  our  being  in  ill  company ;  but 
if  chance  blows  ns  in  amongst  our  equals,  then  we  are  so  at  guard  to  catch 
all  advantages ,  and  so  interested  in  point  d'honneur,  that  it  rather  cruciates 
than  recreates  us.  How  many  make  themselves  cheap  by  these  occasions, 
whom  we  had  valued  highly  if  they  had  frequented  us  less !  And  how  many 
frequent  persons  who  laugh  at  that  simplicity  which  the  addresser  admires  in 
himself  as  wit,  and  yet  both  recreate  themselves  with  double  laughters!" 

In  solitude ,  he  addresses  his  firiend :— '*  My  dear  Gelador,  enter  into  your 
own  breast,  and  there  survey  the  several  operations  of  your  own  soul,  the 
progress  of  your  passions ,  the  struggliogs  of  your  appetite ,  the  wanderings 
of  your  fancy,  and  ye  will  find ,  1  assure  you  ,  more  variety  in  that  one  piece 
than  there  is  to  be  learned  in  all  the  courts  of  Christendom.  Represent  to 
yourself  the  last  age ,  all  the  actions  and  interest  in  it ,  how  much  this  person 
was  infatuated  with  seal ,  that  person  with  lust ;  how  much  one^pursued 
honour,  and  another  riches;  and  in  the  next  thought  draw  that  scene,  and 
represent  them  all  turned  to  dust  and  ashes !  " 

I  cannot  close  this  sof^ect  without  the  addition  of  some  anec- 
dotes ,  which  may  be  useftil.  A  man  of  letters  finds  solitude  necessary, 
and  for  him^solitude  has  its  pleasures  and  its  conireniences^  imt  we 
shall  find  that  it  also  has  a  hundred  things  to  be  dreaded. 

Scrfiiode  is  indispensable  for  literary  pursuits.  No  considerable 
work  has  yet  been  composed ,  but  its  author ,  like  an  ancient  magi- 
eian,  retired  first  to  the  groYe  or  the  closet,  to  invocate  his  spirits. 
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Every  prodaction  of  genius  must  be  (he  prodiiction  of  enthuwigm. 
When  the  youth  sighs  and  languishes,  md  feels  himself  among 
crowds  in  an  irksome  solitude, — that  is  the  moment  to  fly  into  se- 
clusion and  meditation.  Where  can  he  indulge  but  in  solitude  the 
fine  romances  of  his  soul?  where  but  in  solitaide  can  he  occupy 
himfelf  in  useful  dreams  by  night,  and ,  when  the  morning  rises , 
fly  without  interruption  to  his  unfinished  labours  ?  Retirement  to 
the  Mvolousis  a  yast  desert,  to  the  man  of  geninsit  is  the  enchanted 
garden  of  Armida. 

Cicero  was  uneasy  amidst  applauding  Rome ,  and  he  has  desig- 
nated his  numerous  works  by  the  titles  of  his  various  viDas,  where 
they  were  composed.  Voltaire  had  talents ,  and  a  taste  for  society , 
yet  he  not  only  withdrew  by  intervals,  but  at  one  period  of  his  fife 
passed  five  years  in  the  most  secret  seclusion  and  fervent  studies. 
Montesquieu  quilted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  for  his  books  ,  his 
meditations,  and  for  his  immortal  work,  and  was  rjdiculed  by  the 
liM  t      g«y  trifl««  he  relinquished.  Harrington,  to  compose  his  Oceana , 
\7         severed  himself  from  ttie  society  of  his  friends ,  and  was  so  wrapped 
VI  «{     in  abstraction ,  that  he  was  pitied  as  a  lunatic.  Descartes,  inflamed 
^  V        by  genius,  abruptty  breaks  all  his  friendly  conne}dk>ns,  hires  an 
^V     obscure  house  in  an  unfrequesled  comer  at  Paris,  and  applin 
himself  to  study  during  two  years  unknown  to  his  ac(piaintanoe. 
Adam  Smith,  after  the  publication  c\f  his  first  work,  throws  himsetf 
iDto  a  retirement  that  lasted  ten  years*,  even  Hume  rallied  him  for 
separating  himself  from  the  world ;  but  the  great  political'  inifiiirer 
satisfied  the  world,  and  his  friends,  by  Us  great  work  on  the  WeMi 
of  Nations.   . 

But  this  solitude,  at  first  a  necessity ,  and  then  a  pleasure,  at 
length  is  not  borne  without  rqponing.  I  will  call  for  a  witness  a 
great  genius,  and  he  shall  speak  himself.  Gibbon  says, ''  I  (M,  and 
shall  continue  to  feel,  that  domestic  solitude,  however  it  may  be 
alleviated  by  the  world,  by  study ,  and  even  by  fHendship,  is  a 
comfcNTttess  stole,  which  will  grow  more  painful  us  I  descend  in  Ibe 
vale  of  jears."  And  afterwards  he  writes  to  a  friend ,  '*  Yomr  visit 
has  only  served  to  remind  me  that  man,  however  afhnsed  and  oc- 
cupied in  his  closet,  was  not  made  to  yve  alone." 

I  must  therfore  now  sketch  a  dilferent  picture  of  literary  solitude 
than  some  sanguine  and  yv>uSHifljd  Aimds  conceive. 

Even  the  sublimest of  men,  Milton^  who  is  not  apt  to  vent  eom*- 
plaints,  appears  to  have  fdt  this  irkson^e  period  of  life;  In  the  pre- 
face  to  Smectymus,  he  says,  ^'  It  is  but  justice ,  not  to  defraud  of 
due  esteem  Uie  wearisome  labours  and  studious  wtOoiings, 
wherein  I  have  spent  and  tur&ti  out  almost  a  whole  youth.'' 
Solitude  m  a  hiter  period  of  life,  or  rather  the  neglect  whicb 
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awaite  the  solitary  man,  isfett  with aculer  sensibility.  Cowley,  tbal 
enthusiast  for  rural  seclusion ,  in  his  retirem^ii  calls  himself  '^  The 
melancholy  Cowley.''  Mason  has  trufy  trauferred  the  same  epithet 
to  Gray.  Read  in  his  letters  the  history  of  sotitude.  We  lament  the 
loss  of  Cowley's  correspondence  through  the  mistaken  notion  of 
Sprat;  he  assuredly  had  painted  the  sorrows  of  his  heart.  But 
Shenstone  has  fiUed  his  pages  with  the  cries  of  an  amiable  being 
whose  soul  bleeds  in  Uie  dead  oblivion  of  solitude.  Listmi  to  his 
melancholy  expressions :  "  Now  I  am  come  from  a  virit,  every  Utite 
uneasiness  is  sufi^ient  to  introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholy 
considerations,  and  to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  life  I 
now  lead,  and  ttie  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead.  I  am  angry,  and  en^ 
vious ,  and  dejected ,  and  frantic ,  and  disregard  all  present  things , 
as  becomes  a  madman  to  do.  I  am  infinitely  pleased  (though  it  is  a 
gloomy  joy)  with  the  application  of  Br.  Swift's  complaint,  that  he 
is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  Let  th« 
lover  of  solitude  muse  on  its  picture  throughout  the  year,  in  the 
following  stanza  by  the  same  poet : — 

Tedious  again  to  curse  the  drixxUng  day. 

Again  t«  trace  the  wintry  tradu  o£  snow ! 
Or,  aoothed  by  veisal  ^r*  t  again  pityej 

The  self-same  hawthorns  bod  I  and  cowslips  blow ! 

* 

Swift's  letters  paint  in  tehrifying  colours  a  picture  of  solitude , 
and  al  length  Ms  despair  closed  wifh  idiotism.  The  amiable  Gresset 
could  not  sport  with  ttie  brflfiant  wings  of  his  butterfly-muse ,  with- 
out dioppiBg  some  querulous  expression  on  the  soHtude  of  genius. 
in  hia  ^^  %istte  to  his  Afrne,'^  he  exquisitely  paints  the  sihiation  of 
nea  of  genius: 


- Je  les  Tols ,  TiGtimes  da  g^sie , 


An  foible  prix  d'on  ^dat  passager, 
Vivre  isoiU,  sana  joaiv  de  la  vie  I  *' 

And  afterwards  he  adds , 

^  Ymgfc  ana  d'eannis ,  poor  qnel^nea  jovrs  de  gloire !  " 

I  conclude  with  one  more  anecdote  on  solitude,  which  may  atnuse. 
When  Menage,  attacked  by  some,  and  abandoned  by  others,  was 
seized  by  a  fit  of  the  spleen ,  he  retreated  into  the  country,  and  gave 
up  his  famous  Mercuriales^  those  Wednesdays  when  the  hterati 
assembled  at  his  house,  to  praise  up  or  cry  down  one  another,  as 
is  usual  with  the  literary  populace.  Menage  expected  to  find  that 
tranquillity  in  the  country  which  he  hadfl-equentiy  described'in  his 
verses;  but  as  he  was  only  a  poetical  plagiarist,  it  is  not  strange 
thai  our  pasloral  writer  was  ^^^tly  disappoii^ed.  Some  country 
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rogues  haying  killed  his  pigeons,  they  gave  him  more  Texatton 
than  his  critics.  He  hastened  his  return  to  Paris.  ^^  It  is  better/'  he 
observed,  ^^ since  we  are  bom  to  suffer,  to  feel  only  reasonable 
sorrows." 

LITERARY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

The  memorable  friendship  of  Beaumont  and  netcber  so  closdf 
united  their  labours,  that  we  cannot  discover  the  productions  of 
either ',  and  biographers  cannot,  without  difficulty,  compose  the 
memoirs  of  the  one,  without  running  into  the  life  of  the  otber. 
They  pourtrayed  the  same  characters,  while,  they  mingled  senti- 
ment with  sentiment;  and  their  days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as 
their  verses.  Metastasio  and  Farinelli'  were  bom  ^J>out  the  same 
time,  and  early  acquainted.  They  called  one  another  GemeUo,  or 
The  Tvmi!  Both  the  delight  of  Europe,  both  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  died  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Their  fortune  bore,  too,  a 
resemblance  *,  for  they  were  both  pensioned ,  but  lived  and  died 
separated  in  the  distant  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  Montaigne 
and  Charron  were  rivals ,  but  always  (Hends ;  such  was  Montaigne's 
affection  for  Charron,  that  he  permitted  him  by  his  wiM  to  bear  the 
full  arms  of  his  family;  and  Charron  evinced  his  gratitude  to  the 
manes  of  his  departed  friend ,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  sister 
of  Montaigne,  who  had  married.  Forty  years  of  friendship,  iinin- 
iermpted  by  rivalry  or  envy ,  crowned  the  lives  of  Poggius  and 
Leonard  Aretin ,  two  of  the  illustrious  revivers  of  letters.  A  singalar 
custom  formerly  prevailed  among  our  own  writers,  which  was  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  our  literary  veterans  by  young  writers.  The 
former  adopted  the  latter  by  the  title  of  sons.  Ben  Jonson  had  twelve 
of  these  poetical  sons.  Walton  the  angler  adopted  Cotton,  the 
translator  of  Montaigne. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  effusions  of  genius  are  those  little 
pieces  which  it  consecrates  to  the  cause  of  friendship.  In  that  poem 
of  Cowley,  composed  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Harvey,  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  presents  a  pleanng  picture  of  the  emf^yments  of  two 
young  students : — 

"  Say,  for  you  saw  at ,  ye  immortal  lights , 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  ipent  tbe  nights! 
Till  the  Lediean  stars ,  so  fained  for  love , 
Wondered  at  us  from  abore. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys ,  in  lost ,  or  wine , 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  loved ,  for  they ,  my  friend ,  were  thine." 

Milton  has  not  only  given  the  ei^iuisite  Lycidas  to  the  AMf^  ^^ 
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a  young  frieixi,  but  in  his  Epitaphium  Damonis,  lo  (hat  of  Deo- 
datas,  has  poured  forth  some  interesting  sentiments.  It  has  been 
Tersified  by  Langhorne.  Now,  says  the  poet, 

«*  To  whom  shall  I  my  hopes  aod  fears  impart , 
Or  trust  tlie  cares  and  follies  of  my  heart?  " 

The  elegy  of  Tickell,  maliciously  called  by  Steele  "prose  in 
rhyme ,"  is  alike  iaapired  by  affection  and  i^cy ;  it  has  a  melodious 
languor ,  and  a  melancholy  grace.  The  sonnet  of  Gray  to  the  me- 
mory of  West  is  a  beautiful  effusion ,  and  a  model  for  English 
sonnets.  Helvetius  was  the  protector  of  men  of  genius,  whom  he 
assisted  not  only  with  his  criticism ,  but  his  fortune.  At  h»  death , 
Saurio  read  in  the  French  Academy  an  epistle  to  the  manes  of  his 
tnend.  Saurin ,  wrestling  with  obscurity  and  poverty ,  had  been 
drawn  into  hterary  existence  by  the  supporting  hand  of  Helvetius. 
CNu*  poet  thus  addresses  him  in  the  warm  tones  of  gratitude  : 

Cest  toi  qui  me  cberchant  au  sein  de  rinfortane 

Relevas  roon  sort  abatta , 
£t  t^os  me  rendre  ckire  noe  rie  importane. 

*  '  ♦  ¥  *  # 

Qa*importent  ces  pleurs — 

O  douleor  imimissante  I  6  regrets  superf  us ! 

Je  Tis ,  h^las !  je  vis,  et  mon  ami  B*est  plus! 


In  Misery's  haunts,  thy  iriend  thy  bounties  seize, 
And  gire  au  urgent  life  some  days  of  ease ; 
All !  ye  rain  griefs ,  superfluous  tears  I  chide ! 
I  lite,  akt!  t  live— and  tlaou  hast  died  I 

The  literary  friendship  of  a  father  with  his  son  is  one  of  the  rarest 
alliances  in  the  repubhc  of  letters.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  feeUngs 
of  young  Gibbon,  in  the  fervour  of  literary  ambition,  to  dedicate 
his  first  fruits  to  his  father.  The  too  lively  son  of  Crebillon  ,  though 
his  was  a  very  different  genius  to  the  grandeur,  of  his  father's,  yet 
dedicated  his  works  to  him ,  and  for  a  moment  put  aside  his  wit  and 
raillery  for  the  pathetic  expressions  of  fiUal  veneration.  We  have  had 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  two  Richardsons ;  and  the  father ,  in  his 
original  manner,  has  in  the  most  glowing  language  expressed  his 
affectionate  sentiments.  He  says,  ^' My  time  of  learning  was  cm- 
ployed  in  business ;  but  after  aU,  I  have  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
because  a  i)art  of  me  possesses  them ,  to  whom  I  can  recur  at 
pleasure ,  just  as  I  have  a  hand  when  I  would  write  or  paint,  feet 
}o  walk,  and  eyes  to  see.  My  son  is  my  learning,  as  I  am  that  to 
Nim  which  he  has  not —  We  make  one  man ,  and  such  a  compound 
ftian  may  probably  produce  what  no  single  man  can.''  And  further, 
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'^  I  ilways  IMnk  it  my  peeuliar  happfness  16  be  as  it  were  enbiged, 
axpaaded^  made  anotber  man ,  by  the  acquisition  of  my  si^,  and 
he  thinks  in  the  same  manner  concerning  my  union  with  Im'' 
This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  uncommon;  however  ^e  cyni&  may  eall 
it  egotism ! 

Some  for  (heir  friend  hanre  died  penetrated  with  incooBoUUe 
grief;  gome  iMTfe  sacrificed  their  character  to  preserve  his  own ;  some 
liave  shared  their  limited  fortone ;  and  some  have  rediained  attached 
to  thdr  friend  in  the  coM  season  of  adyersify.  «  . 

Jorfeo  denounced  Bayleas  an  impious  wnler,  and  A'ew  hjs  con- 
clusions from  (he ''  Avis  aux  R6ftlgii6s."  This  workis  written  against 
the  GoJvinists,  and  therefore  beconotes  imirfous  in  Holland.  Bayle 
might  have  exculpated  hin»elf  with  flicility ,  by  declaring  the  wort 
was  composed  by  La  Roque ;  but  he  preferred  lo  be  fterseeoted 
rather  than  lo  ruin  his  friend;' he  fli^refore  was  sieAl,  and  wis 
condemnad.  When  the  minister  Fouquet  was  abandoned  by  aH^  it 
was  the  men  of  letters  he  had  patronised  who  never  forsook  lus 
prison ;  and  many  have  dedicated  their  works  to  great  men  io  (h»r 
adversity ,  whom  they  scorned  to  notice  at  the  time  whbn  they  were 
noticed  by  all.  The  learned  Goguetbec^ieathedhis  MSS.  aod  library 
to  his  friend  Fugere,  with  whom  he  had  united  his  affectioiis  and 
his  studies.  His  work  on  the  ^'Origin  of  (he  Arts  and  Sciences'' 
had  been  much  indebted  to  his  aid.  fngere,  who  knew  bis  OrieDd 
lo  be  past  recovery ,  preserved  a  mute  despair ,  cbiring  the  slow  and 
painful  disease;  and  on  the  death  of  Ck)guet)  the  victim  of  seo^- 
bility  perished  amidst  the  manuscripts  which  liis  friend  had  in  W 
bequeathed  to  prepare  for  publication.  The  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre 
gave  an  interesting  proof  of  literary  friendship.  When  he  was  at 
college  he  formed  a  union  with  Yari^non ,  the  geometrician.  They 
were  of  congenial  dispositions.  When  he  went  to  Paris  he  infiled 
Tarignon  to  accompany  him;  but  Yarignon  had  nothing,  and  the 
abb6  was  far  fh>m  rich.  A  certain  income  was  necessary  for  ^ 
tranquil  pursuits  of  geometry.  Our  abbb  had  an  income  of  1800  litres; 
from  this  he  deducted  300,  which  he  gave  to  the  geometrician, 
accompanied  by  a  delicacy  which  few  fnit  a  man  of  genius  coidd 
conceive.  "  I  do  not  give  it  to  you ,"  he  said,  "  as  a  salary,  btitan 
annuity,  that  you  may  be  independent,  and  quit  me  When  yon 
dislike  me."  Something  nearly  similar  embellishes  onr  own  Kterarr 
history.  When  Akenside  was  in  great  danger  of  experiencing  feinM*^ 
as  wen  as  fame,  Mr.  Dyson  aUowod  him  three  hundred  pomidsa 
year.  Of  this  gentleman ,  perhaps ,  nothing  is  known ;  yet  whatever 
his  life  may  be,  it  merits  the  tribute  of  the  biographer.  To  cK)se 
with  these  honourable  testimonies  of  Htonay  friendship,  we  vavd 
not  omit  that  of  Ghurcbin  and  Uoyd.  It  is  known  that  when  LM 
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bead  c^ (he  death  of  our  poet,  he  acted  the  part  which  Fogere  did 
to  Goguet.  The  page  is  crowded ,  fHit  my  facts  are  by  no  memm 
exhausted. 

The  most  illustrioas  of  the  afi^eots  prefixed  the  name  of  some' 
friend  to  the  head  of  tbeir  works.— We  too  often  place  that  of  some 
patnm.  They  honourably  inserted  it  in  their  works.  When  a  man 
of  g^«B,  however,  shows  that  he  is  not  less  odndM  of  hid  socid 
itfeelion  thm  his  fome ,  he  is  the  more  loy4A  by  bis  reader.  Piato 
communicated  a  ray  of  his  glory  to  his  lMX>lherB ;  for  in  his  Re- 
puMic  he  ascribes  some  parts  to  Adimantus  and  Glauchon ;  and 
Antiphon  the  yovngest  i§  made  to  deliTer  his  sentiments  in  tte  Plv- 
menides.  To  perpetuate  Vie  fondness  of  friendship,  seteral  authorB 
htTe  entitled  their  work^-by  the  name  of  some  cherished  associate. 
Gtoero  to  his  Treatise  on  OnAon  gives  the  title  of  Brutus ;  to  that  of 
Old  Age ,  Galo.  They  have  been  imitated  by  the  modems.  The  poe- 
tical Tasso ,  to  his  dialogue  on  Friendship  gave  the  name  of  Manso, 
who  was  afterwards  his  affectionate  biograj^a*.  Sepulyueda  entitles 
bte  Treatise  on  Glory  by  the  name  of  his  friend  GonsdTes.  Locid 
to  his  Didogues  on  the  Lawyers  of  Paris  preflies  the  name  of  the 
learned  Pasqpiier.  Thus  Plato  distinguished  his  Dialogues  by  the 
names  of  certain  persons;  the  one  onlying  is  entitled  Hipj^us^  on 
Rhetoric,  Gorgias ;  and  on  Beauty,  PhflBdrus. 

Luther  tias  perhaps  carried  this  feeling  to  an  extramgant  pcinL 
He  was  so  delighted  by  his  ftvonrUe  ^^  Commentary  on  the  i^^MIe 
to  the  GdaUttbs, ''  that  he  distinguished  it  by  a  titte  of  dotiag 
fondness ;  he  nvned  it  after  his  wife,  and  called  it  '^  His  Ca- 
therine. '' 

ANECDOTES  OF  ABSTRACTION  OF  MIND. 

Some  baye  exercised  this  power  of  abstraction  to  a  degree  that 
appears  marreUous  to  yolatile  spirits ,  and  puny  thinkers. 

To  this  patient  habit,  Newton  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  great 
discoveries;  an  apple  foils  upon  him  in  his  orchard, — and  the 
system  of  attraction  succeeds  in  his  mind !  he  observes  boys  i>low- 
ing  soap  iHifibles ,  and  the  properties  of  light  display  themselTes ! 
Of  Socrates,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  frequently  remain  an  entire 
day  and  night  in  the  same  attitude ,  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and 
vfhj  shall  we  doubt  tbifr,  when  we  know  ttiat  Lafontaine  and  Thom- 
son ,  Descartes  and  Newton ,  experienced  the  san^e  abstraction? 
Mercator,  the  celebrated  geographer,  found  such  deUght  in  the 
ecaseless  progression  of  his  studies,  that  he  would  never  willingly 
quit  his  maps  to  take  necessary  refreshments  of  life;  In  Cicero's 
Xreatise  on  (Nd  Age,  Cata  applauds  GaUus,  who ,  ^en  he  sat  down 
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to  write  Id  Ihe  morning  was  surprised  fiy  the  evening ;  and  wben 
lie  took  up  his  pen  in  the  evening  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
pX  (he  morning.  BufTon  once  described  these  delicious  momenlB 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence. — ^^  Invention  depends  on  patience; 
contemplate  your  subject  long ;  it  will  gradually  unfold,  till  a  sort 
of  "dectric  spark  convulses  for  a  moment  the  brain ,  and  spreads 
down  to  the  very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  luxuries 
of  genius  !  the  true  hours  for  production  and  composition ;  hours 
so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve  and  fourteen  successively  at 
my  writing-desk ,  and  stHl  been  in  a  state  of  pleasure. "  The  anec- 
dote r^led  of  Marini,  the  Italian  poet,  may  be  true.  Once  absorbed 
in  revising  his  Adonis ,  he  suflTered  his  leg  to  be  burnt  for  some  time, 
wittiout  any  sensation. 

Abstraction  of  this  subtime  kind  is  the  first  step  to  that  noUe 
enthusiasm  which  accompanies  Genius ;  it  produces  those  raptures 
and  that  intense  delight,  which  some  curious  fjxts  will  explain 
4o  us. 

Poggius  relates  of  Dante ,  that  he  indulged  his  meditations  more 
strongly  than  any  man  he  knew;  whenever  he  read  he  was  only  alive 
to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  to  all  human  concerns ,  he  w^ 
as  if  they  had  not  been !  Dante  went  one  day  to  a  great  public  pro- 
cession ;  he  entered  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
passing  show.  He  found  a  book  which  greatly  interested  him  :  he 
devoured  it  in  silence,  and  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  thought.  On 
his  return  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  seen ,  nor  heard  ,  the 
slightest  occurrence  of  the  public  exhibition  which  passed  before 
him.  This  enthusiasm  renders  every  thing  surrounding  us  as  distant 
as  if  an  immense  interval  separated  us  from  the  scene.  A  modem 
astronomer,  one  summer  night,  withdrew  to  his  chamber;  the 
brightness  of  the  heaven  showed  a  phenom^enon.  He  passed  the 
whole  night  in  observing  it ,  and  when  they  came  to  him  early  in 
the  morning,  and  found  him  in  the  same  altitude,  he  said ,  like 
one  who  had  been  recollecting  his  thoughts  for  a  few  moments , 
"  It  must  be  thus;  but  1*11  go  to  bed  before  'lis  late !  "  He  had  ga- 
zed  the  entire  night  in  meditation ,  and  did  not  know  it. 

This  intense  abslraction  operates  visibly ;  this  perturbation  of  the 
faculties ,  as  might  be  supposed ,  affects  persons  of  genius  physi- 
cally. What  a  forcible  description  the  late  Madame  Roland ,  who 
certainly  was  a  woman  of  the  first  genius  ,  gives  of  herself  on  her 
first  reading  of  Telemachus  and  Tasso.  "  My  respiration  rose  ;  I 
ffelt  a  rapid  fire  colouring  my  face ,  and  my  voice  changing ,  had 
betrayed  my  agitation  ;  I  was  Eucharis  for  Telemachus,  and  Ermi- 
nia  for  Trfncred ;  however,  during  this  perfect  transformation ,  I 
did  not  yet  think  that  I  myself  was  any  thing .  for  any  one-  Th« 
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whole  had  no  connexion  with  myself,  I  sought  for  nothing  around 
me^  I  was  them,  I  saw  only  the  objects  which  existed  for  them ;  it 
was  a  dream,  without  being  awakened/' — ^Melaslasio  describes  a^ 
nmilar  situation,  ^^  When  I  apply  with  a  little  attention,  the  nerves 
of  my  sensorium  are  put  into  a  violent  tumult.  I  grow  as  red  in 
the  face  as  a  drunkard,  and  am  obhged  to  quit  my  work.  When 
Malebranche  first  took  up  Descartes  on  Man ,  the  germ  and  origin 
of  his  philosophy,  he  was  obhged  frequently  to  interrupt  his  reading 
by  a  vi(rfent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  When  the  first  idea  of  the 
]&say  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  rushed  on  the  mind  of  Rousseau , 
it  occasioned  such  a  feverish  agitation  that  it  approached  to  a  de- 
lirium. 

This  delicious  inelMation  of  the  imagination  occasioned  the  an- 
cients ,  who  sometime!  perceived  the  effects ,  to  believe  it  was  not 
short  of  divine  inspiration.  Fielding  says ,  '^  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
(he  most  pathetic  and  affecting  scenes  have  been  writ  with  tears. ''^ 
He  perhaps  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  confirmed  his  obser- 
vation by  the  following  circumstances.  The  tremors  of  Drydcn, 
after  having  written  an  Ode ,  a  circumstance  tradition  has  acciden- 
tally handed  down ,  were  not  unusual  with  him ;  in  the  preface  to 
his  Tales  he  tells  us,  that  in  translating  Homer  he  fbund  greater 
pleasure  than  in  Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  plain  ^  the 
continual  agitation  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakener  to 
any  constitution  ,  especially  in  age  ,  and  many  pauses  are  required 
for  relt^hment  betwixt  the  he^ts.  In  writing  the  ninth  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  Olympiad ,  Metastasio  found  himself  in  tears ;  an 
effect  which  afterwards ,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  proved  very  contagious. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  that  tender  poet  commemorated  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  following  mteresting  sonnet : — 

^  SOWHET  FROM  BIETASTASIO. 

Seriuendo  VAutore  in  Vienna  Vanno  1733  la  sua  Olimpiadcsi  send  coinmosso 
fino  aile  lagrime  nelF  esprimere  la  divisione  di  due  teneri  amivi  :  e  meraui- 
gliandosi  che  unjalso,  e  da  ltd  inuentato  disaatro ,  potesse  cagionargU  una 
si  vera  passione,  sifece  a  riflettere  quanto  poco  ragionefole  e  soUdofonda^  * 
mento  possano  aver  le  allre  che  sogUon  Jitquentamenle  agitarciy  nel  corsa 
di  nostra  vita. 

Soon  e  farole  io  fiogo ,  e  pure  in  carte 
Mentre  favole,  e  sogni,  oino  e  disegno. 
In  lor,  (folle  ch*lo  son ! )  prendo  tal  parte 
Cbe  del  mal  cbe  inventai  piango,  e  mi  sdegao. 
Ma  forse  allot  che  non  m*inganna  Tarte , 
Pih  saggio  io  sono  e  Tagitato  ingegno 
Forse  kUor  piu  Iranqoillo?  O  forte  parte 
Da  piu  salda  cagion  Tainor ,  Io  sdcgito  ? 
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Ah  ehe  noa  tol  qoelk,  ch*io  otoio,  o  soitto 
Fmvola  Mm^  mt  qanto  tamo,  o  fpero. 
Tatt*  h  mmiogna ,  e  Minoiclo  io  tIto! 
SogDO  delU  mia  Tita  h  il  corto  intero. 
Deh  ta ,  Signor,  qaudo  a  dettanai  arriro 
Fa,  di^io  troTi  riposo  in  Sen  dd  YKlLO. 

in  1783,  the  Author  eompoHng  hit  Olympiad  ^  foil  hinuelf  tu^denif  moved  ^ 
even  to  tears ^  in  expressing  the  separation  of  two  tender  Louers.  Surprised 
that  a  fictitious  grief  f  im^niedtoo  hf  himself toouid  raise  so  true  a  passion^ 
he  r^fleded  how  Suie  reasonaJUe  and  solid  a  foundation  the  others  had  f 
whiA  sofredpsentfy"  agitated  us  in  this  state  ofout^snstanoe* 

SONNET— Ikitatid. 

Favlu  and  dreami  I  feign;  jet  thongfa  bat  yerfe 

The  dreams  and  fablet  that  adorn  thii  tcroU , 
Fond  fool  f  I  rare ,  and  griere  as  I  rehearse ; 

While  Quman  tzlm  for  vavcuo  soaAows  rolL 
Perhaps  the  dear  delnsion  of  my  art 

Is  wisdom;  and  the  agitated  nind, 
As  stin  responding  to  each  plaintire  part , 

With  loTO  and  rage ,  a  tranquil  hoor  can  find. 
Ah !  not  alone  the  tender  nHTVES  I  give 

Are  fictions :  hot  mj  wmams  and  bovbs  I  deen 
Are  VABLis  ill;  deltrioosi^  I  UTe» 

And  life's  whole  eonrse  is  one  protracted  dreanu 
Eternal  Power!  when  shall  I  wake  to  rest 

This  wearied  brain  on  TauTR*s  immortal  breast? 

RICHARDSON.  ^ 

The  censure  which  Ibe  audtespeare  otnoxelkto  has  inemred  for 
the  tedious  procrastination  and  the  minute  details  of  his  fable*,  his 
slow  unfolding  characters ,  and  the  slightest  ge^ures  of  his  person- 
ages, is  extremely  unjust  *,  for  is  it  not  evident  that  we  could  not  have 
his  peculiar  excellences  without  these  accompanying  defects?  When 
characters  are  very  fully  delineated,  the  narrative  must  be  suspend- 
ed. Whenever  the  narrative  is  rapid ,  which  so  much  delights  su- 
perficial readers,  the  characters  cannot  be  very  minutely  featured ; 
and  the  writer  who  aims  to  instruct  ( as  Richardson  avowedly  did ) 
by  the  glow  and  eloquence  of  his  feelings ,  must  often  sacrifice  to 
tUs  his  local  descriptions.  Richardson  himsdf  has  given  us  the 
principle  that  guided  him  in  .composing.  He  teUs  us ,  '^  If  I  give 
speeches  and  conversations ,  I  ought  to  give  them  Jusfiy ;  for  ttie 
humours  and  chdracters  of  persons  cannot  be  known  unless  I  re- 
peat  what  they  say,  and  their  manner  of  saying.'' 

Foreign  critics  have  been  more  just  to  Richardson  than  many  of 
his  own  countrymen.  I  shall  notice  ^e  opinions  of  three  celetoated 
writers ,  D'Alembert ,  Rousseau ,  and  Diderot. 
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D'Uembert  was  a  greal  milbeintttoko..  His  Uterary  ta^  was 
extremely  cold  :  he  was  not  worthy  of  reading  Richardson.  The 
volumes,  if  he  ever  read  them ,  must  have  fallen  from  his  hands. 
The  delicate  and  subtle  lomings ,  Ihos0  folds  of  the  human  heart , 
which  require  so  nice  a  touch,  was  a  problem  which  the  mathema- 
tician coiil^  never  solve.  There  is  no  other  demonstration  in  the 
human  heart,  but  an  appeal  to  its  Heelings ;  and  what  are  the  calcu- 
lating feelings  of  an  arithmetician  (Of  lines  and  curves  ?  H^  therefore 
de^red  of  Richardson  that  ^^  l^  Nature  est  bonne  it  imiter,  mais 
non  pas  |u8C|u'&  Tennui/' 

But  thus  it  was  not  with  the  other  two  congenial  geniuses !  The 
fervent  opinion  of  Rousseau  must  be  fomitiar  to  the  reader ;  but 
Didaiot,  in  his  eloge  on  Richardson ,  exceeds  even  Rousseau  in  the 
entfansiagm  of  his  feettngs.  I  extract  some  of  the  most  interesting 
passages.  Of  Clarissa  he  says,  ^^I  yet  remember  with  delight  the 
first  time  it  came  into  my  hands.  I  was  in  the  country.  How  deli- 
oiously  was  I  affected !  At  every  nioment  I  saw  my  happmess  abridged 
by  a  page.  I  ^en  experietficed  the  same  sensations  those  feel  who 
have  long  lived  with  one  they  love ,  and  are  on  the  point  of  separa- 
tion. At  the  dose  of  the  work  I  seemedio  remain  deserted.'' 

The  impassioned  Diderot  then  breaks  forth  :  ^^  O  Richardson ! 
thou  singular  genius  in  my  eyes !  thou  shalt  form  my  reading  in  all 
times.  If  forced  by  sharp  necessity,  my  friend  falls  into  indigence  ^ 
if  the  medidcrity  of  my  fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  bestow  on  my 
chlkken  the  necessary  cares  for  their  education ,  I  will  sell  my  books, 
— but  thou  Shalt  remain!  yes,  thou  shalt  rest  in  the  satne  class 
wifli  Moses,  Hoii^r,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  be  read 
idlemately. 

^^  OhlUchardson,!  dare  pronounce  that  the  most  veritable  history 
is  full  of  fictions^  andthy  romances  are  full  of  truths.  History  paints 
some  individuals ;  thou  paintest  the  human  q)ecies.  History  attri- 
butes to  some  individaals  what  they  have  neither  said  nor  done ; 
all  that  thou  attribufest  to  man  he  has  said  and  done.  History  em- 
braces but  a  portion  of  duration ,  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe;  thou  hast  embraced  all  places  and  all  times.  The  human 
lieart ,  which  has  ever  been  and  ever  shall  be  the  same ,  is  the  model 
thou  cq)ie&t  If  we  were  severely  to  criticise  the  best  historian,  wopld 
he  maintain  his  ground  as  tluHi?  In  this  point  of  view ,  I  venture 
to  say,  that  frequently  history  is  a  miserable  romance ;  and  romance, 
as  thou  hast  composed  it ,  is  a  good  history.  Painter  of  nature,  thou 
never  Mest ! 

^^  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who  shared  my  enthu- 
siasm ,  thati  was  not  tempted  to  embrace ,  and  to  press  him  in  my 
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penalty  of  law  If  any  one  sboald  caU  him  Le  Diable ,  Le  Malin , 
or  Le  Mamfois.  According  to  Platina ,  Sergius  tto  Second  was  Uie 
firet  pope  who  4)lianged  his  name  in  asc^ding  the  papal  throne ; 
because  his  proper  name  was  Hog's-mouth,  yery  unsuitaUe  with 
the  pomp  of  the  tiara.  The  ancients  felt  the  same  fastidionsnefls^  and 
among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  caUed  to  the  equestrian  order, 
havhdg  low  and  Tulgar  names,  were  new-named  on  the  ooeanon , 
lest  the  former  one  should  disgrace  the  dignity. 

When  Barbier,  a  French  wit,  was  chosen  fin*  the  preceptor  of 
Colbert's  son ,  he  felt  his  namd  was  so  uncongenial  to  his  new  pro- 
fession, that  be  assumed  the  more  splendid  oM  of  lyAucomr^  by 
which  he  is  now  known.*  Madame  Gomez  had « married  a  person 
named  BonhormneyhQi  she  would  neyer  exchange  her  noUer  Span- 
ish name  to  prefix  her  married  one  to  her  romances,  ^niiich  indi- 
cated too  much  of  meek  humility.  Guez  (a  fi^gfi^)  is  a  Frendi 
writer  of  great  pomp  of  style ;  but  he  f($lt  such  extreme  delicacy  at 
so  low  a  name,  that  to  giye  some  authority  to  fiie  splendour  of  hfe 
diction ,  he  assumed  the  name  of  his  estate;  and  is  well  known  as 
Balzac.  A  French  poet  of  the  name  of  Theophile  Fiaut,  finding 
that  his  surname,  pronounced  tike  'ueau  (calf),  exposed  him  to 
the  infinite  Jests  of  ttie  minor  wits ,  dlently  dropped  it ,  by  retianing 
the  more  poetical  appellation  ^A  Theophile.  Various  literary  artifi- 
ces have  been  employed  by  some  who ,  still  preserring.  a  natural 
attachment  to  the  names  of  their  fathers ,  yet  blushing  at  the  same 
time  for  ttieh*  meanness ,  have  in  their  Latin  works  attempted  to 
ci)yiate  the  ri^cule  which  they  provoked.  One  Gauc^r(left-haBd- 
ed)  borrowed  the  nanle  of  Scesfola,  because  See vola,  having  bumt 
his  right  arm ,  became  conseqiiently  left-handed.  Thus*  also  one 
De  la  Borgne  (one-eyed)  called  himself  Strabo^  De  ^ChixTpen- 
Her  took  that  of  Fabricius^  De  Falet  translated  his  Sarvilius;  and 
an  unlucky  gentleman ,  who  bore  the  name  of  Z>u  boia  d^Homme, 
boldly  assumed  that  oi  Firulms.  Dorat,  a  French  poet,  had  for  his 
real  name  Disnemandiy  whi«h,  ta  the  dissect  of  the  limovsins, 
signifies  one  who  dines  in  the  nternihg  s  that  is ,  who  has  no  other 
dinner  than  his  breakfast.  This  degrading  name  he  changed  to  Do- 
raty  or  gilded,  a  nickname  which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  borne 
for  his  fair  tresses.  But  by  changing  his  name ,  his  feelings  were 
not  enfirely  quieted ,  for  unfortunately  his  daughter  cherished  an 
invincible  passion  for  a  learned  man ,  who  unluckily  was  named 
Goulu;  that  is,  a  shark ,  or  gluttonous  as  a  shark.  Miss  Disne- 
mandi  Mi  naturally  a  strong  attraction  for  dijgouhi ;  and  in  spile  of 
her  father's  remonstrances,  she  once  more  renewed  his  sorrows  in 
this  alliance! 

There  are  unfortunate  names,  which  are  very  injurious  to  the 
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cause ifiwUctatlief  are eagafed;  forinslaDoe,  the  Jong  parHameni 
in  CromiFell's  tinie,  caOed  by  deri^oo  the  Rump,  was  headed  by 
one  Barelnmes,  a  leather-seller.  It  was  afterwards  called  by  his 
milucky  name,  which  served  to  heighten  the  ridicule  cast  oyer  it 
hf  the  nation. 

Formerly  a  custom  prevailed  wifti  learned  men  to  change  their 
names.  They  showed  at  cnce  their  contempt  for  vulgar  denominations 
and  thehr  ingenious  erudition.  They  christened  themselves  with  Latin 
and  Greek.  This  disguising  of  namies  came,  at  length ,  to  be  consi- 
dered to  have  a  political  tendency,  aod-so  much  alarmed  Pope  Paul 
the  Second,  that  he  imprisoned  several  persons  fbr  their  using 
certain  affected  names,  an^  some ,  Indeed ,  which  they  could  not 
gire  a  reason  why  they  assumed.  Desiderius  Erasmus  was  a  name 
Honned  out  of  his  family  name  Gerard,  which  in  DuCoh  signifies 
amiaUe;  (ur  Gar  aU,  abad  nature.  He  first  changed  it  to  a  Latin 
word  of  much  the  same  signification ,  desiderius  >  which  afterwards 
he  refined  into  the  Greek  Erasmus,  by  which  name  he  is  now 
knonrn.  The  celebrated  ReuckUn,  which  in  German  signifies  smoke, 
considered  it  more  dignified  to  smoke  in  Greek  by  the  name  of 
Capnio.  An  Italian  physician  of  the  name  ofSenza  Malizia  pri- 
ded himself  as  much  on  his  translating  it  into  the  Greek  AkaJda, 
as  on  the  works  which  he  published  under  that  name.  One  of  the 
most  amiable  of  the  reformers  was  origindly  named  Hertz  Scftwarts 
(Hack  heart)  ^  which  he  elegantly  turned  hito  the  Greek  name  of 
Melancthon.  The  vulgar  name  of  a  great  Italian  poet  was  Tra-- 
passo^  but  when  the  learned  Gravina  resolved  to  devote  the  youth 
to  the  muses,  he  gave  him  a  mellifluous  name,  which  they  have 
known  and  plerished — Metastasio. 

Harsh  names  wiH  have ,  in  spUe  of  alt  our  philosophy,  a  pained 
an4  ludicrous  effect  on  our  ears  and  our  associations :  it  is  vexatious 
that  the  softness  of  delicious  vowels,  or  the  ruggedness  of  inexor- 
able consonants ,  should  at  all  be  connected  with  a  man's  happiness , 
or  even  have  an  influence  on  his  fortune. 

The  acioTMackUn  was  softened  down  by  taking  in  the  first  and 
last  syllables  of  the  name  of  MaclaugkUn ,  as  MaUoch  was  pol- 
ished to  MaUeti  and  even  our  suUime  Milton,  in  a  moment  of 
hmDOur  and  hatred  to  the  Scots ,  condescends  to  insinuate  that  their 
barbarous  names  are^ymbohcal  of  their  natures, — and  flrom  a  man 
of  the  name  otMac  CoUeittoky  he  expects  no  mercy.  Virgil ,  when 
young ,  formed  a  design  of  a  national  poem ,  but  was  soon  discour-^ 
aged  from  proceeding,  merely  by  the  roughness  and  asperity  of  the 
old  Roman  names,  such  as  Decius  Mus;  Lucumo;  Fibius  Cau- 
dex.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  a  friend  who  began  an  Epic 
on  the  siibject  of  Drake's  discoveries  •,  the  name  of  the  hero  often 
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will  produce  a  ludicrous  effect ,  but  one  of  the  most  unlucky  of  his 
chief  heroes  must  be  Thoinas  Doughty!  One  of  filackmore's  chief 
heroes  in  his  Alfred  is  named  Gimter;  a  printer's  erratum  might 
haye  been  fatal  to  all  his  heroism ;  as  it  is,  he  makes  a  sorry  appear- 
ance. Metastasio  found  himself  in  the  same  situation.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  writes,  "  The  title  of  my  new  opera  is  II  Re  Pastor. 
The  chief  incident  is  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Sidon  to  the 
lawfhl  heir ;  a  prince  with  such  a  hypochondriac  name ,  that  he 
would  have  disgraced  the  title-page  of  any  piece  :  who  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  an  opera  entitled  LAbdolorUmo?  I  have  con- 
trived to  name  him  as  seldom  as  possible.''  So  true  is  it,  as  the 
caustic  Boileau  exclaims  of  «i  epic  poet  of  his  days ,  who  had 
shown  some  dexterity  in  cacophony,  when  he  chose  his  hero — 

O  le  plaisaut  projet  d'an  poete  ignoraot 
Qai  de  Unt  de  beros  va  cboisir  Childebrand; 
D'oD  seul  nom  quelquefois  le  son  dor  et  biKarre 
Rend  un  povme  entier,  on  borlesqae  on  barbare. 

Art  Poetique,  ch.  lu.  ▼.  241. 

**  In  iucli  a  crowd  the  Poet  were  to  blame 
To  choose  King  Chilperic  for  his  hero*t  name.** 

Sm  W.  SoAMU. 

This  epic  poet  perceiving  the  town  joined  in  the  severe  raillery 
of  the  poet ,  published  a  long  defence  of  his  hero's  name  :  but  the 
town  was  inexorable,  and  the  epic  poet  aflerwards  changed  Chil- 
debranifs  name  to  Charles  Martel,  which  probably  was  disco- 
vered to  have  something  more  humane.  Corneille's  Pertharite  was 
an  unsuccessfVd  tragedy,  and  Voltaire  deduces  its  ill  fortune  partly 
from  its  barbarous  names ,  such  as  Gaiibald  and  Ed\'ige.  Vol- 
taire ,  in  giving  the  names  of  the  founders  of  Helvetic  freedom , 
says ,  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  these  respectable  names  is  iqju- 
rious  to  their  celebrity  \  they  are  Melchtad,  Stauffacfier,  and 
y  aliherfurst. 

We  almost  hesitate  to  credit  what  we  know  to  be  true,  that  the 
lengt/i  or  the  shortness  of  a  name  can  seriously  influence  the 
mind.  But  history  records  many  facts  of  this  nature.  Some  nations 
have  long^  cherished  a  feeling  thai  there  is  a  certain  elevation  or 
abasement  in  proper  names.  Montaigne  on  this  subject  says,  *'A 
gentleman ,  one  of  my  neighbours ,  in  over-valuing  the  excellences 
of  old  times,  never  omilled  noticing  the  pride  and  magnificence  of 
the  names  of  the  nobility  of  those  days!  Don  Grumedany  Qua- 
dragauy  Argesilan,  when  fully  sounded,  were  evidently  men  of 
another  stamp  than  Peter,  Giles,  and  MiclwV  What  could  be 
hoped  for  from  the  names  of  Ebeneser,  Malachi,  and  Methusalcm.' 
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The  Spaniards  have  long  been  known  for  cherishing  a  passion  for 
dignified  names,  and  are  marvellously  affected  by  long  and  volu- 
miHOus  ones;  to  enlarge  them  they  often  add  the  places  of  their 
residence.  We  ourselves  seem  affected  by  triple  names;  and  the 
authors  of  certain  periodical  publications  always  assume  for  their 
nom  de  guerre  a  triple  name,  which  doubtless  raises  them  much 
higher  in  theur  reader's  esteem  than  a  mere  christian  and  surname. 
Many  Spaniards  have  given  themselves  names  IVom  some  remarkable 
incident  in  theur  lives.  One  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Transport 
for  hating  conducted  the  Infanta  in  Italy.  Orendayes  added  de  la 
PiaE,  Ibr  having  signed  the  peace  in  1725.  Navarro,  after  a  naval 
battle  off  Toulon,  added  la  Yittoria,  though  he  had  remained  in 
safety  at  Cadiz  while  the  French  admiral  Le  Court  had  fought  the 
battle ,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English.  A  favourite  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  a  great  genius,  and  the  friend  of  Farinelli, 
who  had  sprung  from  a  very  obscure  origin ,  to  express  his  contempt 
of  these  empty  and  haughty  names  y  assumed ,  when  caUed  to  the 
adminish-ation ,  that  of  the  Marquis  ^iLa  Ensenada  (notliing  in 
hiinself). 

But  the  influence  otlong  names  is  of  very  ancient  standing.  Lu- 
ciao  notices  one  Simon  ^  who  coming  to  a  great  for tune> •aggran- 
dised his  name  to  Simonides.  Diodesian  had  once  been  plain 
Diocles  before  he  was  emperor.  When  Bruna  became  queen  of 
France,  it  was  thought  proper  to  convey  some  of  the  regal  pomp 
in  her  name  by  calling  her  Brunehault. 

Tlie  Spania|^  then  must  feel  a  most  singular  contempt  for  a  very 
short  name ,  Imd  on  this  subject  Fuller  has  recorded  a  pleasant  fact. 
An. opulent  citizen  of  the  name  oiJohn  Cuts  (what  name  can  be 
more  unluckily  short?)  was  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  receive  the 
Spanish  ambassador-,  but  the  latter  complained  grievously,  and 
thought  he  was  disparaged  by  the  s/iortness  of  his  name.  He 
imagined  that  a  man  bearing  a  monosyllabic  name  could  never, 
in  the  great  alphabet  of  civil  Ufe ,  have  performed  anything  great  or 
honourable ,  but  when  he  found  that  honest  John  Cuts  displayed 
a  hospitality  which  had  nothing  monosyllabic  in  it,  he  groaned  only 
at  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  his  ho^t. 

There  are  names  indeed,  which  in  the  social  circle  will  in  spile 
of  all  due  gravity  awakei  a  harmless  smile,  and  Shenstone  solemnly 
thanked  God  that  his  name  was  not  liable  to  a  pun.  There  are  some 
names  which  excite  horror,  such  as  Mr.  Stab-back  ^  others  contempt , 
as  Mr.  Twopenny ;  and  others  of  vulgar  or  absurd  signification , 
subject  too  often  to  the  insolence  of  domestic  witlings,  which  oc- 
casions irritation  even  in  the  minds  of  worthy ,  but  suffering, 
men. 
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There  is  an  association  of  pleasing  ideas  with  certain  names  , — 
and  in  the  literary  world  they  produce  a  ine  effect.  Bloomjield  is  a 
name  apt  and  fortunate  for  a  rustic  bard;  as  Florian  seems  to 
describe  his  sweet  and  flowery  style.  Dr.  Parr  derived  his  flni  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Homer  from  the  aptness  of  his  name, 
associating  with  his  pnrsoits.  Our  writers  of  romances  and  norels 
are  initiated  into  all  the  arcana  of  names,  which  costs  them  nuoy 
painftd  iuTentions.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  wHten  ef 
romance ,  that  he  was  for  many  days  at  a  loss  to  coin  a  fit  name  for 
one  of  his  giants  *,  he  wished  to  hammer  out  oniie  equal  in  magnttode 
to  the  person  he  conceiyeS  in  imagination ;  and  in  flie  taughty  and 
lofty  name  otTrnqnitantos,  he  thought  he  had  succeeded.  Richard- 
son, the  great  father  of  our  notehsts ,  appears  to  hove  considered 
the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  as  perfect  as  his  character, 
for  his  heroine  writes ,  "  You  know  his  noMe  mane,  my  Lucy." 
He  felt  the  same  for  his  Clementina,  for  Miss  Byron  writes,  '^Ah, 
Lucy,  what  9i  pretty  name  is  Clementina  P'  We  experience  a 
certain  tenderness  for  names,  and  persons  of  refined  imaghntions 
are  fond  to  give  affectionate  or  liyely  epithets  ta  things  and  persoes 
they  love.  Petrarch  would  call  one  friend  Lelius,  and  anoSier 
Socrates,  as  descriptiye  of  their  character. 

In  our  own  country,  fbrmerly,  the  ladies  appear  to  haye  been 
equally  sensible  to  poetical  or  elegant  names,  such  as  AUcia,  O- 
Uda,  Diana,  Helena,  etc.  Spenser,  the  poet,  gaye  to  his  two 
sons  two  names  of  this  kind;  he  called  one  Silvanus,  ftom  the 
woody  Rilcolman ,  his  estate ;  and  ftie  other  Pereij^ne,  from  his 
haying  been  bom  in  a  strange  place ,  and  his  mothermen  tray^ing. 
The  fair  Eloisa  gaye  the  whimsical  name  of  Astrolabus  to  her 
Jtoy ;  it  bore  some  reference  to  the  steers ,  as  her  own  to  the  smi. 

Whether  this  name  otAstrolabus  had  any  scientific  influence  oyer 
the  son,  I  know  not;  but  I  haye  no  doubt  that  whimsical  names 
may  haye  a  great  influence  oyer  our  characters.  The  practice  of 
romantic  names  among  persons ,  eyen  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society, 
has  become  a  yery  general  eyil ;  and  doubtless  many  unftntunate 
beauties ,  of  the  names  of  Clarissa  and  Eloisa ,  might  haye  escaped 
under  the  less  dangerous  appellatives  of  Elizabeth  or  Deborah.  I 
know  a  person  who  has  not  passed  his  lif^  without  some  inconye- 
nience  from  his  name ,  mean  talents  and  yiolent  passions  not  accord- 
ing with  Antoninus  ,•  and  a  certain  writer  of  yerses  might  haye  been 
no  versifler,  and  less  a  loyer  of  the  true  Falernlan,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  namesake  Horace,  The  Americans,  by  assuming  Roman 
names,  produce  ludicrous  associations;  Romulus  Riggs,  and 
Junius  Brutus  Booth.  There  was  more  sense ,  when  the  FoundOng 
Hospital  was  first  instituted,  in  baptizing  the  most  robust  boys, 
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designed  for  (he  sefr-flenrice,  by  the  names  of  Drake,  Norris,  or 
Blake ,  alter  our  famous  admirals. 

II  is  no  trifling  misfortune  in  life  to  bear  an  illustrious  name ;  and 
in  an  author  it  is  pecuMarly  severe.  A  history  now  by  a  Mr.  Hume, 
or  a  poem  by  a  Mr.  Pope ,  would  be  examined  with  different  eyes 
tban  had  (hey  iwrne  any  other  name.  The  r^ttve  of  a  great  auttior 
should  endeavour  not  to  be  an  author.  Thomas  Gorneille  had  the 
nnfortunate  honour  of  being  brother  to  a  great  poet,  and  his  own 
merKs  have  been  considerably  ii^ured  by  the  invohmlary  compa- 
rison. Tiie  son  of  Racine  has  written  with  an  amenity  not  unwor(hy 
of  his  celebrated  fafher;  amiable  and  candid,  he  had  his  portrait 
paifited,  with  the  works  of  his  father  in  his  hand ,  and  his  eye  fixed 
OD  this  Terse  from  Phaedra , 

«  Et  moi ,  fiU  inconim  d*im  si  glorieax  pire!  ** 

But  even  his  modesty  only  served  lo  whet  the  dart  of  epigram.  It 
vras  once  bitterly  said  of  the  son  of  an  eminent  literary  character, 

**  He  triet  to  write  becmiue  his  father  writ , 
And  shows  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wit.*' 

Amongst  some  of  the  disagreeaUe  consequences  attending  some 
names y  is,  when  they  are  unluckily  adapted  to  an  uncommon 
rhyme;  how  can  any  man  defend  himself  nrom  this  malicious 
ingenuity  of  wit?  Freret,  one  of  those  unfortunate  victims  to 
Boileau's  verse ,  is  smd  not  io  have  been  deficient  in  the.  decorum  of 
his  manners,  and  he  complained  that  he  was  represented  as  a 
draakard ,  merely  because  hte  name  rhymed  to  Cabareu  Murphy, 
no  doubt,  felicitated  himself  in  his  literary  quarrel  with  Br. 
FrankUn ,  the  poet  and  critical  reviewer,  by  adopting  the  singular 
rfayBie  of  "  envy  rankling^'  to  his  rival's  and  critic's  name. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of  names,  and 
this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name  of  a  science,  called  Ono- 
mantia;  of  which  the  superstitious  ancients  discovered  a  hundred 
foolbh  mysteries.  They  cast  up  the  numeral  letters  of  names ,  and 
Achilles  was  therefore  fated  to  vanquish  Hector,  from  the  numeral 
letters  in  his  name  amounting  to  a  higher  numt>er  than  his  rival's. 
They  made  many  whunsical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  names ,  to 
prove  them  lucky  or  unlucky.  But  these  follies  are  not  those  that  I 
am  now  treating  on.  Some  names  have  been  considered  as  more 
auspiciom  than  others.  Cicero  informs  us  that  when  the  Romans 
raised  troops ,  they  were  anxious  that  the  name  of  the  first  soldier 
who  enUsted  should  be  one  .of  good  augury.  When  the  censors 
numbered  Iha  cMzens ,  they  always  began  by  a  fortuiftlc  name , 
snch  as  Sdb/ius  Valereus.  A  person  of  the  name  of  RegiUianus 
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was  chosen  emperor,  merely  from  the  royal  sound  of  his  name ,  and 
Jo\fian  was  elected  because  his  name  approached  nearest  to  the 
beloved  one  of  the  philosophic  Julian.  This  fanciful  superstition  was 
even  carried  so  far  that  some,  were  considered  as  auspicious,  and 
others  as  unfortunate.  The  superstitious  belief  in  auspicious  names 
was  so  strong,  that  Csesar,  in  his  African  expedition,  gave  a  com- 
mand to  an  obscure  and  distant  relative  of  the  Scipios ,  to  please  the 
popular  prejudice  that  the  Scipios  were  invincible  in  Africa.  Sueto- 
nius observes  that  all  those  of  the  family  of  Gesar  who  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Gains  perished  by  the  sword.  The  emperor  Severus  consoled 
himself  for  the  licentious  hfe  of  his  empress  Julia,  from  the  fatality 
attending  those  of  her  name.  This  strange  prejudice  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  names  prevailed  in  modem  Europe.  The  successor  of 
Adrian  YI.  (as  Guicciardini  tells  us)  wished  to  preserve  his  own 
name  on  the  papal  throne ;  but  he  gave  up  the  wish  when  the  con- 
clave of  cardinals  used  the  powerful  argument  ttiat  all  the  popes  who 
had  preserved  their  own  names  had  died  in  the  first  year  of  their 
pontificates.  Cardinal  Marcel  Gervin ,  who  preserved  his  name  when 
elected  pope,  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  this 
confirmed  this  superstitious  opinion.  La  Motte  le  Yayer  gravely 
asserts  that  all  the  queens  of  Naples  of  the  name  of  Joan ,  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name  of  James,  have  been  unfortunate; 
and  we  have  formal  treatises  of  the  fiatality  of  christian  names.  It  is 
a  vulgar  notion  that  every  female  of  the  name  o{  Agnes  is  fated  to 
become  mad.  Every  nation  has  some  names  labouring  with  this 
popular  prejudice. 

Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian,  records  an  anecdote  in  which 
the  choice  of  a  queen  entirely  arose  from  her  name.  When  two 
French  ambassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  between  one  of  the 
Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  YIII.,  the  names  of  the  royal  females 
were  Urraca  and  Blanche.  The  former  was  the  elder  and  the  more 
beautiful ,  and  intended  by  the  Spanish  court  foe  the  French  mon- 
arch; but  they  resolutely  preferred  Blanche,  observing  that  the 
name  of  Urraca  would  never  do !  and  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
mellifluous  sound,  they  carried  off,  exulting  in  their  own  discerning 
ears ,  the  happier  named ,  but  less  beautiful  princess. 

There  are  7zame5  indeed  which  are  peinfhl  to  the  feelings,  from 
the  associations  of  our  passions.  I  have  seen  the  Christian  name  of 
a  gentleman ,  the  victim  of  the  caprice  of  his  godfather,  who  is  called 
Biast  us  Godly, — ^which,  were  he  designed  for  a  bishop,  must 
irritate  rehgious  feelings.  I  am  not  surprised  that  one  of  the  Spanish 
monan^  refused  to  employ  a  sound  catholic  for  his  secretary, 
because  jiS  name  ( Martin  Lutero )  had  an  aflAnity  to  the  name  of 
the  reformer.  Mr.  Rose  has  recently  informed  us  that  an  architect 
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called  Malacame,  who ,  I  believe  y  had  nothing  against  him  but 
his  namcy  was  lately  deprived  of  his  place  as  principal  architect 
by  the  Austrian  govemment , — ^let  us  hope  not  for  his  unlucky  name^ 
though  that  govemmento  according  to  Mr.  Rose ,  acts  on  capricious 
princii^es!  ilae  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to  perpetuate  their 
names ,  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct ,  is  well  Imown ;  and  a 
fortune  has  then  been  bestowed  for  a  change  of  name.  But  the 
affection  for  names  has  gone  even  farther.  A  similitude  of  names , 
Camden  observes , ''  dothe  kindle  sparkes  of  love  and  liking  among 
meere  strangers.''  I  have  observed  the  great  pleasure  of  persons 
with  uncommon  nanf^s  meeting  with  another  of  the  same  name ;  an 
instant  relationship  appears  to  take  place ;  and  I  have  known  that 
fortunes  have  been  bequeathed  for  namesakes.  An  ornamental 
manufacturer,  who  bears  a  name  which  he  supposes  to  be  very 
uncommon ,  having  executed  an  order  for  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  reftised  td  send  his  BUI,  never  having  mot  with  the  like, 
preferring  to  payment  the  honour  of  serving  him  for  namesake. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ,  beautifld  and  significant 
names  were  studied.  The  sublime  Plato  himself  has  noticed  the 
present  topic ;  his  visionary  ear  was  sensible  to  the  delicacy  of  a 
name;  and  his  exalted  fancy  was  delighted  with  beautiful  names , 
as  wen  as  every  other  species  of  beauty .  In  his  Cratyllus  he  is  solicit- 
ous that  persons  should  have  happy,  harmonious,  and  attractive 
names.  According  to  Aulus  Gelhus ,  the  Athenians  enacted  by  a 
public  decree ,  that  no  slave  should  ever  bear  the  consecrated  names 
f^  their  two  youlhfld  patriots ,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton , — ^names 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  they  con- 
sidered would  be  contaminated  by  servitude.  The  ancient  Romans 
decreed  that  ttie  surnames  of  infamous  patricians  should  not  be  borne 
by  any  other  patrician  of  that  family,  that  their  very  names  might 
be  degraded  and  expire  with  them.  Eutropius  gives  a  pleasing  proof 
of  national  fdendships  being  cemented  by  a  name^  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  i)etween  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines ,  they  agreed  to  melt  the 
two  nations  into  one  mass,  that  they  should  bear  their  names  con- 
joinlly;  the  Roman  should  add  his  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  Sabine 
lake  a  Roman  name. 

Tbe  ancients  named  bolQk  persons  and  things  flrom  some  event  or 
ottier  circumstance  connected  with  the  object  they  were  to  name. 
Chance ,  foncy,  superstition ,  fondness ,  and  piety,  have  invented 
names.  It  was  a  common  and  whimsical  custom  among  the  ancients, 
(observes  Larcher)  to  give  as  nicknames  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Xlius  a  lame  girl  was  called  Lambda ,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
wbich  her  lameness  made  her  bear  to  the  letter  a  ,  or  lambda! 
JEkop  was  called  Theta  by  his  master,  f^om  his  superior  acuteness. 
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Another  was  called  Beta ,  from  his  love  of  beet.  It  wte  thus  Scarrofi^ 
with  infinite  good  temper,  allvded  to  his  zig-zag  body,  by  compar- 
ing himself  to  the  letters  s  or  z. 

The  learned  Calmet  also  notices  among  ihe  Hebrew,  nicknames 
and  names  of  faillery  taken  from  defects  of  body  or  mind ,  etc.  One 
is  called  Nabal,  or  fool  ^  another  Hamor,  the  ^ss;  Hagab,  the 
Grasshopper,  etc.  Women  had  freqaentty  the  names  ef  animals', 
as  Deborah ,  the  Bee;  Rachel,  the  Sheep.  Others fh)m  their  nature 
or  other  qualifications;  as  Temar,  the  Palm-tree;  Hadassa,  tbe 
Myrtle;  Sarah,  the  Princess;  Hannah,  the  Gracious.  The  In- 
dians of  North  America  employ  sublime  and  picturesque  names-, 
such  are  the  great  Eagle — the  Partridge — ^Dawn  of  the  Day !— Great 
swift  Arrow ! — Path-opener ! — Sun-bright ! 

THE  JEWS  OF  YORK. 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history  are  those  in  iituch 
we  contem{date  an  oppressed ,  yel  sublime  spirit ,  agitated  by  the 
conflict  of  two  terrific  passions  :  implacable  hatred  attemptfaig  a 
resolute  vengeance ,  while  ttiat  vengeance ,  ^ough  impotent,  vith 
digni&ed  and  silent  horror,  sinks  into  the  last  expression  of  despau*. 
In  a  degeners^  nation ,  we  may,  on  such  rare  occasions,  discover 
among  them  a  spirit  superior  to  its  companions  and  its  fortune. 

In  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  Jews  we  may  find  two 
kindred  examples.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  more  ancient  narratiTe 
to  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  chap.  xiv.  v.  37.  No  MA^ 
and  unaffecting  painting  is  presented  in  the  simplicity  of  fiie  ori- 
ginal. I  proceed  to  relate  the  nanrative  of  th^  Jews  of  York. 

When  Richard  I.  ascended  the  throne ,  the  Jews ,  to  conciliate 
the  royal  protection ,  brought  their  tributes.  Many  had  hastened 
from  remote  parts  of  England ,  and  appearing  at  Westminster,  the 
court  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they  had  leagued  to  bewitch  hL< 
majesty.  An  edict  was  issued  to  forbid  their  presence  at  the  coro- 
nation, but  several,  whose  curiosity-was  greater  than  their  prudence, 
conceived  that  they  might  pass  unobserved  among  the  crowd ,  and 
ventured  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  abbey.  Probably  their  voice 
and  their  visage  alike  betrayed  them,  for  they  were  soon  discovered : 
they  flew  diversely  in  great  consternation,  while  many  were  dragg^ 
out  with  little  remains  of  life. 

A  rumour  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,*  that  in  honour  of  the 
festival  the  Jews  were  to  be  massat;red.  The  populace,  at  once  eager 
of  royalty  and  riot ,  pillaged  and  burnt  their  houses,  and  murdered 
the  devoted  Jews.  Benedict,  a  Jew  of  York ,  to  save  his  life  receited 
baptism  *,  and  returning  to  that  oity,  with  his  friend  Jboenus,  the  most 
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i)|mle&l  of  the  Jews ,  died  of  his  wounds.  Jocenns  and  his  senrants 
narrated  the  late  tragic  circumstance  to  their  neighbours,  but  where 
Ihey  hoped  to  move  sympathy  they  excited  rage.  Tlie  people  at  York 
soon  gathered  to  imitate  the  people  at  London ;  and  their  first  as- 
MQlt  was  on  the  house  of  ttie  late  Benedict ,  which  having  some 
strengh  and  magnihide ,  contained  his  family  and  fHend^ ,  who 
Ibttnd  their  graves  in  its  ruins.  The  alarmed  Jews  hasten^  to  Joce* 
ms ,  who  conducted  them  to  the  governor  of  York  Gasfle ,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  afford  them  an  asylum  for  their  persons  and  effects. 
In  the  mean  while  ttieir  habitations  were  levelled ,  and  the  owners 
nnirdered ,  except  a  few  unresisting  beirfgs ,  who ,  unmanly  in  sus- 
taining honour,  were  adapted  to  receive  baptism. 

The  castle  had  sufficient  strengh  for  their  defence  ^  but  a  suspi- 
cion arising  that  the  governor,  who  often  went  out ,  intended  to  be- 
tray them,  they  one  day  refiised  him  entrance.  He  complained  to 
the  sheriff  of  Che  county,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  violent  parly,  who 
stood  deeply  indebted  to  the  Jews ,  uniting  with  him ,  orders  were 
fssned  to  attack  the  castle.  The  cruel  multitude ,  united  with  the  sol- 
ffiery,  felt  such  a  desire  of  slaughtering  those  they  intended  to  des- 
IJoil,  that  the  sheriff,  repenting  of  the  order,  revoked  it,  but  in  vain; 
iBmaticism  and  robbery  once  set  loose  will  satiate  their  appetency 
for  Mood  and  plunder.  They  solicited  the  aid  of  the  superior  citi- 
zens ,  who  ,  perhaps  not  owing  quite  so  much  money  to  the  Jews , 
tnimanely  refused  it ;  but  having  addressed  the  clergy  ( the  barba- 
rous clergy  of  tho^e  days )  were  by  them  animated ,  conducted ,  and 
blest. 

The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  regular,  whose  zeal  was  so 
fervent  that  he  stood  by  them  in  his  surplice ,  which  he  considered 
as  a  coat  of  mail ,  and  reiteratedly  exclaimed ,  '*  Destroy  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus ! "  This  spiritual  laconism  invigorated  the  arm  of  men 
who  perhaps  wanted  no  other  stimulative  than  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  immense  property  of  the  besieged.  It  Is  related  of  this  canon  , 
that  every  morning  before  he  went  to  assist  hi  battering  the  walls 
he  swallowed  a  consecrated  wafer.  One  day  having  approached  too 
near,  defended  as  he  conceived  by  his  surplice ,  this  church  miH- 
Utni  was  crushed  by  a  heavy  fragment  of  the  waD ,  rolled  firom  the 
battlement. 

But  the  avidity  of  certain  plunder  prevailed  over  any  reflection  , 
which ,  on  another  occasion,  the  loss  of  so  pious  a  leader  might  have . 
raised.  Their  attacks  continued ;  till  at  length  the  Jews  perceived 
the  could  hold  out  no  longer,,  and  a  council  was  called  \  to  consid^ 
what  remained  to  be  done  in  this  extremity  of  danger. 

Among  the  Jews,  their  elder  Rabbin  was  most  respected.  I  thas 
been  customary  with  this  people  to  invite  for  this  place  some  lb- 
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reigner,  renowned  among  them  for  the  depth  of  his  learning ,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  this  time  (he  Haham ,  or  elder  Rab- 
bin ,  was  a  foreigner ,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  instruct  tbem  in 
their  laws ,  and  was  a  person ,  as  we  shall  observe ,  of  no  ordinary 
qualifications.  When  the  Jewish  council  was  assembled,  the  Haham 
rose  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner — ''  Men  of  Israel !  ttieGod  of 
our  ancestors  is  omniscient ,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  say,  Why 
doest  thou  this?  This  day  he  commands  us  to  die  for  his  law  -,  for 
that  law  which  we  have  cherished  flrom  the  first  hour  it  was  given , 
which  we  have  preserved  pure  throughout  our  captivity  in  aD  na- 
tions ,  and  which  for  the  many  consolations  it  has  given  us,  and  the 
eternal  hope  it  communicates  ,  can  we  do  less  than  die  ?  Posterity 
shall  behold  this  book  of  truth,  sealed  with  our  Uood^  and  our 
death,  while  it  displays  our  sincerity  ,  shall  impart  confidence  to  the 
wanderer  of  Israel.  Death  is  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  have  only  to 
choose  an  honourable  and  easy  one.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ,  which  you  know  we  cannot  escape ,  our  death  will  be 
ignominious  and  cruel  \  for  these  Qiristians ,  who  picture  the^iift 
of  God  in  a  dove,  and  confide  in  the  meek  Jesus,  are  athirst  for  our 
blood ,  and  prowl  around  the  castle  like  wolves.  It  is  therefore  my 
advice  that  we  elude  their  tortures ;  that  we  ourselves  shoirid  be  our 
own  executioners  ^  and  that  we  voluntarily  surrender  our  lives  to 
our  Creator.  We  trace  the  invisible  Jehovah  in  his  acts*,  Grod  seems 
to  call  for  us ,  but  let  us  not  be  unworthy  of  that  call.  Suicide  ,  on 
occasions  like  the  present ,  is  both  rational  and  lawful ;  many  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting  among  our  forefathers  :  as  1  advise ,  men  of 
Israel,  they  have  acted  on  similar  occ^ions/'  Having  said  this ,  the 
old  man  sat  down  and  wept. 

The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  of  fortitude  ap- 
plauded its  wisdom ,  but  the  pusillanimous  murmured  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  counsel. 

Again  the  Rabbin  rose ,  and  spoke  these  ibw  words,  in  a  firin  and 
decisive  tone , — ^^  My  children !  since  we  are  not  unanimousln  our 
opinions,  let  those  who  do  not  approve  of  my  advice  depart  from 
this  assembly ! ' — Some  departed,  but  the  greater  number  attached 
themselves  to  their  venerate  priest.  They  now  employed  themselves 
in  consuming  their  valuables  by  fire  \  and  every  qian ,  fearful  of 
trusting  to  the  timid  and  irresolute  hand  of  the  women ,  first  des- 
troyed his  wife  and  children ,  and  then  himself.  Jocenus  and  the 
Rabbin  alone  remained.  Their  life  w§s  protraiied  to  tk^  last,  that 
they  might  see  every  thing  performed ,  according  to  their  orders. 
Jocenus ,  ^ing  the  chief  Jew,  was  distinguished  by  the  last  mark  of 
human  respect,  in  receiving  his  death  from  the  consecrated  hand  of 
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the  aged  Rabbin,  who  immediately  after  performed  ttie  melancholy 
duty  on  himself. 

All  this  was  transacted  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  In  the  morning 
the  wails  of  the  castle  were  seen  wrapt  in  flames ,  and  only  a  few 
miserable  and  pusillanimous  beings ,  unworthy  of  the  sword ,  were 
Yiewed  on  the  battlements,  pointing  to  their  extinct  brethren.  When 
they  opened  the  gates  of  the  castle ,  these  men  verified  the  predic- 
tion of  their  late  Rabbin-,  for  the  multitude,  bursting  through  the 
solitary  courts ,  found  themselves  defrauded  of  their  hopes ,  and  in 
a  moment  avenged  themselves  on  the  feeble  wretches  who  knew  not 
to  die  with  honour. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  the  historian 
can  only  cursorily  observe  that  fiVQ  hundred  destroyed  themselves ; 
bat  it  is  the  philosopher  who  inquires  into  the  causes  and  the  man- 
ner of  these  glorious  suicides.  These  are  histories  which  meet  only 
the  eye  of  few,  yet  they  are  of  infinitely  more  advantage  than  those 
which  are  read  by  every  one.  We  Uistruct  ourselves  in  meditating 
on  these  scenes  of  heroic  exertion ;  and  if  by  such  histories  we  make 
but  a  slow  progress  in  chronology,  our  heart  however  expands  with 
sentiment 

I  admire  not  the  stoicism  of  Gato  more  than  the  fortitude  of  the 
Rabbin  ^  or  rather  we  should  applaud  that  of  the  Rabbin  much  more; 
for  Gato  was  DBimiliar  with  the  animating  visions  of  Plato ,  and  was 
the  associate  of  Cicero  and  of  CoBsar.  The  Rabbin  had  probably  read 
only  the  Pentateuch,  and  mingled  with  companions  of  mean  occu- 
pations ,  and  meaner  minds.  Gato  was  accustomed  to  the  grandeur 
(rf*  the  mistress  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Rabbin  to  the  littleness  of  a 
provincial tewn.  Men,  like  pictures,  may  be  placed  in  an  obscure 
and  unfavourable  light  ^  but  the  finest  picture ,  in  the  unilluminaled 
comer,  still  retains  the  design  and  colouring  of  the  master.  My  Rab- 
bin is- a  companion  for  Gate.  His  history  is  a  tale 

**  Which  Cato*s  self  had  not  disdained  to  hear/'— -Pofb. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEAS. 

Th£  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  foreigners  dispute  with  us, 
is  as  much  a  conquest  as  any  one  obtained  on  land  ^  it  is  gained  and 
preserved  by  our  cannon,  and  the  French,  who,  for  ages  past , 
exclaim  against  what  they  call  our  tyranny,  are  only  hindered  ftrom 
becoming  themselves  universal  tyrants  overland  and  sea,  by  that  sove* 
reignty  of  the  seas  without  which  Great  Britain  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  a  memoir  of  the  French  Institute,  I  read  a  bitter  phiUppic 
against  this  sovereignty ,  and  a  notice  then  adapted  to  the  writer's 
purpose ,  under  Bonaparte ,  of  two  great  works  :  the  one  by  Selden  y 
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and  the  other  by  Grotius ,  on  this  suf^ect.  The  followiag  is  tlie  \A^ 
torical  anecdote  usefiil  to  revive  : — 

In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch  concern- 
ing the  herring*- fishery  upon  the  British  coast.  The  Fk-ench  and 
Butch  had  always  persevered  in  declaring  that  the  seas  were  per- 
fectly free  ]  and  grounded  their  reasons  on  a  work  of  Grotius. 

So  early  as  in  1609  the  great  Grotius  had  published  his  IrealisB 
of  Mare  Uberum  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  1618 ,  Selden  had  composed  another  treatise  in 
defence  of  the  king's  dominion  o^er  the  seas  ^  but  which  y  from  ac- 
cidents which  are  known ,  was  not  published  till  the  dispute  revived 
the  controversy.  Selden ,  in  1636 ,  gave  the  work!  his  Mare  Claur 
sum ,  in  answer  to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius. 

Both  these  great  men  felt  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other.  Tbey 
only  knew  the  rivalry  of  genius. 

As  a  matter  of  curious  discussion  and  legal  investigation ,  the  pld- 
losof^er  must  inchne  to  the  arguments  of  Selden ,  who  has  proved 
by  records  the  first  occupancy  of  the  English ,  and  the  English,  do- 
minion over  the  four  seas ,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  from  fishing,  without  our  licence.  He  proves  that  our  kings 
have  always  levied  great  sums ,  without  even  the  concurreiioe  of 
their  parliaments ,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  this  tote- 
reignty  at  sea.  A  copy  of  Selden's  work  was  placed  in  ttie  coDocil- 
chest  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  one  of  our 
most  precious  records. 

The  historical  anecdote  is  finally  closed  by  the  Dutch  theinsdvw , 
who  BOW  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  En^h  sovereignty  in  the 
seas ,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Eb- 
gland,  for  liberty  to  fish  in  the  seas,  and  consented  to  annual  tributes. 

That  the  Dutch  yiekled  to  Selden's  arguments  is  a  triumph  we 
cannot  venture  to  boast.  The  ukima  ratio  regum  prevailed  ;  and 
when  we  had  destroyed  their  whole  fishing  fleet ,  the  affair  appeared 
much  clearer  than  in  the  ingenious  volumes  of  Grotius  or  Seldeo. 
Another  Dutchman  presented  the  States-General  with  a  ponderous 
reply  to  Selden's  Mare  Clausum,  but  Uie  wise- Sommelsdyke  ad- 
vised the  States  to  suppress  the  idle  discussion ;  observing  Quit  this 
affair  must  be  decided  by  tiie  sword,  and  not  by  the  pen. 

It  may  be  curious  to  add ,  that  as  no  prevailing  or  fesMonaHe 
subject  can  be  agitated ,  but  some  idler  must  interfere  to  nudte  it 
extravagant  and  very  new,  so  this  grave  sui^t  did  not  want  fbr 
somettiing  of  this  nature.  A  learned  Italian ,  I  believe ,  agreed'Wifll 
our  author  Selden  in  general,  that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  earth, 
is  subject  to  some  States  ^  but  he  maintidned ,  that  ttie  dominion  of' 
the  sea  belonged  to  the  Genoese! 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  KISSING  HANDS. 

M.  MoRiN ,  a  French  academieian ,  has  amused  himself  with  g44* 
ieotiiig  several  hislorical  notices  of  this  custom.  I  give  a  sununary, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  ma- 
jesty's hancL  It  is  not  those  who  kiss  ths  royal  hand  who  could  write 
best  on  the  custom. 

This  custom. is  not  only  very  ancient,  and  nearly  universal,  but 
bas  been  alike  participated  by  r^igion  and  society. 

To  begin  with  rehgion.  From  the  remotest  times  man  saluted 
Ibe  sun ,  moon ,  and  stars ,  by  kissing  the  hand.  Job  assures  us 
that  he  was  never  given  to  this  superstition ,  xxxi.  26.  The  same 
honour  was  rendered  to  Baal,  Kings  i.  18.  Other  instances  might 
be  addooed. 

We  now  pass  to  Greece.  There  all  foreign  superstitions  were  re- 
ceived. Lucian ,  aAer  having  mentioned  various  sorts  of  sacrifices 
which  the  rich  offered  the  gods ,  adds ,  that  the  poor  adored  them 
bf  the  simi^er  compliment  of  kissing  their  hands.  Thai  author  gives 
an  anecdote  of  Demosthenes ,  which  shows  this  custom.  When  a 
prisoner  to  the  soldiers  of  Antipater ,  ha  asked  to  enter  a  temple. 
— When  he  entered ,  he  touched  his  mouth  with  his  hands ,  which 
the  guards  took  for  an  act  of  religion.  He  did  it,  however,  more 
securely  to  swaUow  the  poison  he  had  prepared  for  such  an  occa* 
sion.  He  mentions  other  instances. 

From  the  Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Phny  places  it  amongst 
those  ancient  customs  of  which  they  were  ignorant  of  the  origin  or 
the  reason.  Persons  were  treated  as  atheists ,  who  would  not  kiss 
their  hands  when  they  entered  a  temple.  When  Apuleius  mentions 
Psycne ,  he  says ,  shp  was  so  beautiful  that  they  adored  her  as  Ve- 
nus ,  IB  kissing  the  right  hand. 

This  ceremonial  action  rendered  respectable  the  earliest  institu- 
'  lions  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  custom  with  the  primeval  bishops  lo 
give  thehr  hands  to  be  kissed  by  the  ministers  who  served  at  the 
altar. 

This  custom ,  however,  as  a  religious  rite ,  declined  with  Pa- 
ganism. 

In  society  our  ingenious  academician  considers  the  custom  of 
kksing  hands  m  essential  to  its  welfare.  It  is  a  n^ute  form  ,  which 
expresses  reconciliation ,  which  entreats  favours ,  or  which  thanks 
for  those  received.  It  is  an  universal  language ,  intelligible  without 
an  interpreter  ^  which  doubtless  preceded  writing ,  and  perhaps 
Bipeech  itself. 

Solomon  says  of  the  flatterers  and  suppliants  of  his  time ,  that 
Ihey  ceased  not  to  kiss  the  hands  of  their  patrons ,  till  they  had  ob* 
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lained  the  lliivours  whkh  they  solicited.  In  Homer  we  see  Priam 
kissing  the  hands  and  embracing  the  knees  of  Achilles ,  while  he 
supplicates  for  the  body  of  Hector. 

This  custom  prevailed  in  ancient  Rome ,  but  it  Ttned.  In  the  irst 
ages  of  the  republic,  it  seems  to  haye  been  only  practised  by  in- 
feriors to  their  superiors :— equals  gave  their  haiMls  and  embraced. 
In  the  progress  of  time  even  the  soldiers  reftised  to  show  thte  mark 
of  respect  to  their  generals ;  and  their  kissing  the  hand  of  Gato 
when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  them  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  at  a  period  of  such  refinement.  The  great  respect 
paid  to  the  tribunes ,  consuls,  and  dictators,  obliged  individuab  to 
live  with  them  in  a  more  distant  and  respectful  manner  ^  and  ioslaad 
of  embracing  them  as  they  did  formerly,  they  considered  themselTes 
as  fortunate  if  allowed  to  kiss  their  hands.  Under  the  emperon, 
kissing  hands  became  an  essential  duty,  even  for  the  great  them- 
selves ;  inferior  courtiers  were  obliged  to  be  content  to  adore  the 
purple ,  by  kneeling ,  touching  the  robe  of  the  emperor  by  the  right 
hand ,  and  carrying  it  to  the  mouth.  Even  this  was  thought  too 
firee ;  and  at  length  they  saluted  the  emperor  at  a  distance ,  by  kiss- 
ing their  hands ,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  adored  their 
gods. 

It  is  superfluous  to  trace  this  custom  in  every  country  where  it 
exists.  It  is  practised  in  every  known  country,  in  respect  to  sove- 
reigns and  superiors ,  even  amongst  the  negroes ,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World.  Cortez  found  it  established  at  Mexico,  where 
more  than  a  thousand  lords  saluted  him ,  in  touching  the  earth  with 
their  hands ,  which  they  afterwards  carried  to  Oieir  mouths. 

Thus ,  whether  the  custom  of  salutation  is  practised  by  kissing 
the  hands  of  others  flrom  respect ,  or  in  bringing  one's  own  to  the 
mouth ,  it  is  of  all  other  customs  the  most  universal.  This  practice 
is  now  become  too  gross  a  (hmiliarity,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
meanness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  habits  of 
intercourse  :  and  this  custom  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  loiters  were 
not  solicitous  to  preserve  it  in  all  its  fUU  power. 

POPES. 

Yalois  observes  that  the  Popes  scrupulously  followed ,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church ,  the  custom  of  placing  their  names  afler 
that  of  the  person  whom  they  addressed  in  their  letters.  This  mark 
of  theh"  humility  he  proves  by  tetters  written  by  various  Popes. 
Thus,  when  the  great  projects  of  politics  were  yet  unknown  to 
them ,  did  they  adhere  to  Christian  meekness.  At  length  the  day  ar- 
rived when  one  of  the  Popes,  whose  qame  does  not  occur  to  me^ 
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said  that  ^^  it  was  safer  to  quarrel  with  a  prince  than  with  a  Mar.'' 
Henry  YI.  being  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Gelestine,  his  holiness  thought 
proper  to  kick  the  crown  off  his  head ;  which  ludicrous  and  dis- 
graceful action ,  Baronius  has  highly  praised.  Jortin  observes  on  this 
great  cardinal,  and  advocate  of  the  Roman  see ,  that  he  breathes 
nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  accounts  kings  and  emperors 
to  be  mere  catchpolls  and  coiBtables ,  bound  to  execute  with  im- 
plicit foith  all  the  commands  of  insolent  ecclesiastics.  Bellarmin 
was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  efforts  and  devotion  to  the  papal  cause , 
aM  maintatning  this  monstrous  paradox,— that  if  the  pope  forbid 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  command  that  of  vice ^  the  Roman 
church,  under  pain  of  a  sin,  was  obliged  to  abandon  virtue  for 
yice ,  if  it  would  not  sin  against  conscience  f 

It  was  Nicholas  I. ,  a  bold  and  enterprising  Pope,  who ,  in  858 , 
forgetting  the  pious  modesty  of  his  predecessors ,  took  advantage 
of  the  divisions  in  thd  royal  families  of  France,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  place  his  name  before  that  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  house 
of  France,  to  whom  he  wrote.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  imitated 
by  aU  his  successors ,  and  this  encroachment  on  the  honours  of  mo- 
narchy has  passed  into  a  custom  fh>m  having  been  tolerated  in  its 
commencement. 

Concerning  the  acknowledged  infallibility'  of  the  Popes ,  it 
appears  that  Gregory  YII. ,  in  council ,  decreed  that  the  church  of 
Rome  neither  had  erred,  eM  ne\fer  should  err.  It  was  thus  this 
prerogative  of  holiness  b^ame  received,  till  1313,  when  John  XXII. 
abrogated  decrees  made  by  three  popes  his  predecessors ,  and  de- 
clared that  what  was  done  amiss  by  one  pope  or  council  might  be 
corrected  by  another ;  and  Gregory  XI. ,  1370,  in  his  will  depre- 
cates, si  quid  in  cathoUcdfide  errasset.  The  university  of  Vienna 
protested  against  it,  calling  it  a  contempt  of  God,  and  an  idolatry, 
if  any  one  in  matters  of  faith  should  appeal  fh)m  a  concile  to  the 
Pope;  that  is,  from  God  who  presides  in  councils,  to  man.  But 
the  infaUibility  was  at  length  established  by  Leo  X. ,  especially 
after  Luther's  opposition ,  because  they  despaired  of  defending  their 
indulgences,  bulls,  etc.  by  any  other  method. 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  more  terrific  than  when  these 
men  were  in  the  height  of  power ,  and  to  serve  their  political  pur- 
poses hurled  the  thunders  of  their  excommunications  over  a 
kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not  inferior  jko  a  plague  or 
famine. 

Philip  Augustus ,  desirous  of  divorcing  Ingelburg ,  to  unite  him- 
self to  Agnes  de  M^ranie ,  the  Pope  put  his  kingdom  under  an 
Interdict.  The  churches  were  shut  during  the  space  of  eight  moi^s  \ 
they  said  neither  mass  nor  vespers  \  they  did  not  marry  •,  and  even 
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the  offspring  of  the  married ,  born  at  this  unhappy  period ,  %vere 
considered  as  illicit  :  and  because  ttie  king  would  not  sleep  wi(h  I 
his  wife,  it  was  not  permitted,  to  any  of  his  subjects  to  sleep  witti 
theirs !  In  that  year  France  was  threatened  with  an  extinction  of  the 
ordinary  generation.  A  man  under  this  curse  of  public  penmce  wb 
divested  of  all  hisflinctions,  civil,  military,  and  matrimonial;  he 
was  not  allowed  to  dress  his  hair,  to  shave,  to  bathe,  nor  even  change 
his  linen ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  this  made  a  fUthy  penHent.  The 
good  king  Robert  incurred  the  censures  of  the  chuFch  for  having 
married  his  cousin.  He  was  immediately  abandoned.  Two  ftithfid 
domestics  alone  remained  vrith  him,  anQ  these  always  passed 
through  the  fire  whatever  he  touched.  In  a  word ,  the  horror  which 
an  excommunication  occasioned  was  such ,  that  a  courtesan ,  with 
whom  one  Peletier  had  passed  some  moments ,  having  learnt  soim 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  above  six  months  an  excommunicated 
person ,  fell  into  a  panic ,  and  with  great  difficulty  recovered  from 
her  convulsions. 

LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 

To  literary  composition  we  may  apply  the  saying  of  an  ancient 
philosopher  : — '^  A  little  thing  gives  perfection,  although  perfection 
is  not  a  little  thing.'' 

The  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  orders  us  to  pull  off  the  fhiii 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  not  to  taste  th^m.  He  was  not  ignoraDt 
how  it  weakens  a  young  tree  to  bring  to  maturity  its  first  fruik. 
Thus ,  on  literary  compositions ,  our  green  essays  ought  to  be  pick- 
ed away.  The  word  Zamar,  by  a  beautiful  metaphor  from  pruning 
trees,  means  in  Hebrew  to  compose  verses.  Blotting  and  correcting 
was  so  much  Churchiirs  abhorrence,  that  I  have  heard  firom  his 
publisher  he  once  energetically  expressed  himself,  that  it  was  like 
cutting  away  one's  own  flesh.  This  strong  figure  sufficiently  shows 
his  repugnance  to  an  author's  duty.  Churchill  now  lies  neglected , 
for  posterity  only  will  respect  those  who 
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Of  glowing  thought  with  attic  art.*' 

TouifG. 

I  have  heard  that  this  careless  bard,  after  a  successftil  work,  usoiHj 
precipitated  the  publication  of  another,  r^ing  on  i«s  crudeoess 
being  passed  over  by  the  public  curiosity  excited  by  its  better 
brother.  He  called  this  getting  double  4)ay,  for  thus  he  secured  the 
sale  of  a  hurried  work.  But  Churchill  was  a  spendthrift  of  fhme« 
and  ei^oyed  all  his  revenue  -while  he  lived  y  posterity  owes  him 
Uttte,  and  pays  him  nothing! 
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Biyle ,  an  ei^erieoced  pbsenrer  in  literary  matten ,  tells  m  that 
correction  is  by  no  means  praeticiible  by  some  authors ,  as  in  the  . 
case  of  Qyid.  In  exile ,  his  compositions  were  nothing  more  than 
spiritless  lepetUions  of  what  he  had  formerly  written.  He  confesses 
both  negligence  and  idleness  in  the  corrections  of  his  works.  The 
vivacity  which  animated  his  first  inrodiietioiis  foiling  him  when  he 
revised  his  poems ,  he  found  correction  too  laborious  >  and  he  aban- 
doned it.  This,  however,  was  only  an  excuse.  ^^  It  is  certain  that 
some  authors  cannot  correct.  They  compose  with  pleasure ,  and 
with  ^our;  but  they- exhaust  all  their  force.  They  fly  but  with 
one  wing  when  they  review4heir  works ;  the  first  fire  does  not  re- 
turn ;  tbece  is  in  their  imagination  a  certain  calm  which  hinders 
their  pen  from  making  any  progress.  Their  mind  is  Jike  a  boat, 
which  only  advances  by  the  strength  of  oars." 

Dr.  More ,  the  Platonist ,  had  such  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  that 
correction  was  a  much  greater  labour  than  composition.  He  used 
to  say,  that  in  writing  his  works,  he  was  forced  to  cut  his  way 
through  a  crowd  of  thoughts  as  through  a  wood  and  that  he  threw 
otr  in  his  compositions  as  much  as  would  mak^  an  ordinary  philo- 
sopher* More  was  a  great  enthusiast,  and ,  of  course ,  an  egotist , 
so  that  criticism  rufOed  his  temper,  notwithstanding  all  his  Plato- 
nism.  When  accused  of-obscuri(les  and  extravagancies ,  he  said  that, 
likB  the  ostrich ,  he  laid  his  eggs  in  the  sands,  which  would  prove 
vital  and  prolific  in  time  ^  however,  these  ostrich  eggs  have  proved 
to  he  addled. 

A  habit  of  correctness  in  the  lesser  parts  of  composition  will  assist 
the  higher.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  great  Milton  was  anxious 
for  correct  punctuation,  and  that  Addison  was  solicitous  after  the 
ndnutie  of  the  press.  Savage,  Armstrong ,  and  others ,  felt  tortures 
on  similar  objects.  It  is  said  of  Julius  Scaliger,  that  he  had  this 
pecoUarity  in  his  manner  of  composition  :  lie  wrote  with  such 
accuracy  that  his  MSS.  and  the  printed  copy  corresponded  page  for 
page ,  mid  line  f6r  line. 

Malherbe ,  the  father  of  French  poetry,  tormented  himself  by  a 
prodigious  slowness ;  and  was  employed  rather  in  perfecting  than 
in  Ibranng  works.  His  muse  is  compared  to  a  fine  woman  in  the 
pangs  of  delivery.  He  exulted  in  his  tardiness ,  and ,  after  finishing: 
a  poemofone  hundred  verses,  or  a  discourse  of  ten  pages,  he  used 
to  say  he  ought  to  repose  for  ten  years.  Balzac ,  the  first  writer  in 
Ffench  prose  who  gave  mi^esty  and  harmony  to  a  period ,  did  not 
grudge  to  expend  a  week  on  a  page ,  never  satisfied  with  hfs  first 
thougfats.  Our  "  costive  "  Gray  entertained  the  same  notion  :  and 
il  is  hard  to  say  if  it  arose  from  the  sterility  of  their  genius ,  or  thdr 
aensibilily  of  taste. 
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The  MSS.  of  Tasso,  still  preserved ,  are  iUegibte  from  tbe  vast 
number  of  their  corrections.  I  have  given  a  fko-simile ,  as  correct 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ,  of  one  page  of  Pope's  MS.*  Homer,  as 
a  specimen  of  his  continual  corrections  and  critical  erasures.  Thd 
celebrated  Madame  Dacier  never  could  satisfy  herself  in  translating 
Homier  :  continually  retouching  the  version ,  even  in  its  hiq)pies( 
passages.  There  were  several  parts  which  she  translated  in  six  or 
seven  manners;  and  she  frequently  noted  in  the  margin—/  Aot^ 
not  yet  done  it. 

When  Pascal  became  warm  in  his  ceMmted  controversy,  he 
applied  hini^lf  with  incredible  la^iir  to  the  composition  of  his 
^'  Provincial  Letters. "  He  was  fjrequeiflly  twenty  days  occupied 
on  a  single  letter.  He  recommenced  some  ainyve  and  eight  times, 
'  and  by  this  means  obtained  that  perfection  which  has  made  hb 
work,  as  Voltaire  says ,  ^^  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  iD 
France." 

The  Quintus  Gurtius  of  Yaogelas  occupied  him  thirty  years  -. 
generally  every  period  was  translated  in  the  margin  five  or  six  seve- 
ral ways.  Chapelain*and  Conrart «  who  took  the  pains,  to  review 
this  work  critically,  were  many  times  perplexed  in  their  choice  of 
passages  \  they  generally  liked  best  that  which  had  been  first  com- 
posed. Hume  was  never  done  with  corrections  *,  every  edition  varies 
with  the  preceding  ones.  B(it  there  are  more  fortunate  and  fluid 
minds  than  these.  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus ,  that 
the  amiable  author  composed  it  in  his  retirement,  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  three  months.  Fenelon  had ,  before  this ,  formed  his  style , 
and  his  mind  overflowed  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He 
opened  a  cqpious  fountain  ,  and  there  were  not  ten  erasures  Ib  the 
original  MS.  The  same  facility  accompanied  Gibbon  after  tlie  ex- 
perience of  his  first  volume*,  and  the  same  copious  readiness  attend- 
ed Adam  Smith ,  who  dictated  to  his  amanuensis ,  while  he  v^iflccd 
about  his  study. 

The  ancients  were  as  periinacious  in  their  corrections.  Isocrates, 
U  is  said ,  was  employed  for  ten  years  on  one  of  his  works  ^  and  to 
appear  natural  stu(fied  with  the  most  refined  art.  After  a  labour  of 
eleven  years,  Virgil  pronounced  his  ^neid  imperfect.  Bio  Gassius 
devoted  twelve  years  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and  Diodorus 
Sculus,  thirty. 

There  is  a  middle  between  velocity  and  torpidity ;  the  Italians 
say ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  stag ,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  a  lor* 
toise. 

Many  ingenious  expedients  are  not  to  be  contemned  in  iitervy 
labours.  The  critical  advice 

**  To  choose  an  author  as  we  would  st/riend," 
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is  yerj  useftii  to  young  writers.  The  finest  genitnes  tunre  always 
affectionately  attache^  themsehres  to  sope  particular  author  of  con- 
genial disposition.  Pope ,  in  his  version  of  Homer,  kept  a  constant 
eye  on  his  master  Dryden ;  Gomeille^s  fayoarite  authors  were  the 
brilliant  Tacitus ,  the  heroic  Liyy ,  and  the  lofty  Lucan  :  the  influence 
of  their  characters  may  he  traced  in  his  best  tragedies.  The  great 
darendon ,  when  employed  in  writing  his  history,  read  over  yery 
carefully  Tacitus  and  Livy,  to  give  dignity  to  his  style;  Tacitus  did 
not  surpass  him  in  his  portraits ,  though  Clarendon  never  equalled 
Livy  in  his  narrative. 

The  mode  of  literary  composition  adopted  by  that  admirable  stu- 
dent Sir  William  Jones  is  well  deserving  our  attention.  After  hav- 
ing^  fixed  on  his  subjects ,  he  always  added  the  model  of  the  compo- 
sition ;  and  thus  boldly  wrestled  with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity.  ^ 
On  board  the  frigate  which  was  carrying  him  to  India ,  he  projected 
the  following  works ,  and  noted  them  in  this  manner  : — 

I.  Elements  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Model^The  Essay  on  Bailments.  Aristotle. 

2'.  The  History  of  the  American  War. 

^fodeZ— Thucydides  and  Polybius. 

3.  Britain  Discovered ,  an  Epic  Poem.  Machinery — Hindu  Gods. 

Modelr^HoMER. 

4.  Speeches ,  Political  and  Forensic. 

ilfoifc/— Demosthenes. 

5.  Dialogues ,  Philosophical  and  Historical. 

Model^VhKTO. 

And  of  favourite  authors  there  are  also  favourite  works ,  which  we 
love  to  be  familiarised  with.  Bartholinus  has  a  dissertetion  on  read-  ^ 
ing  books,  in  which  he  points  out  the  superior  performances  of  dif- 
ferent writers.  Of  St.  Austin ,  his  city  of  God ;  of  Hippocrates , 
CoaccePrasnotioneSy  of  Cicero,  De  OJiciis^  of  Aristotle,  De  Am- 
malibus^  of  Catullus,  Coma  Berenices;  of  Virgil,  the  sixth 
book  of  the  JIneid,  ete.  Such  Judgments  are  indeed  not  to  be  our 
guides  *,  but  such  a  mode  of  reading  is  useful ,  by  condensing 
our  studies. 

Evelyn,  who  has  written  treatises  on  several  subjects,  was  oc- 
cupied for  years  on  them.  His  manner  of  arranging  his  materials , 
and  his  mode  of  composition ,  appear  excellent  Having  chosen  a 
subject,  he  analysed  it  into  its  various  parts ,  under  certain  heads,  or 
tiOes ,  to  be  Med  up  at  leisure.  Under  these  heads  he  set  down  his 
own  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  occasionaUy  inserting  whatever  was 
useful  fk-om  his  reading.  When  his  collections  were  thus  formed ,  he 
digested  his  own  thoughts  regularly,  and  strengthened  them  by 
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aulhorilies  from  ancient  and  modern  anUiors ,  or  dieged  his  reason) 
for  dissenting  from  them.  His  collections  in  time  became  Tolumi- 
nous,  but  he  then  exercised  thai  judgment  which  the  formers  of  sih^ 
collections  are  usually  cleficient  in.  With  Hesiod  he  knew  that,  ^^  half 
is  better  than  the  whole,"  and  it  was  his  aim  to  express  the  qointes^ 
sence  of  his  reading ,  bat  not  to  give  it  In  a  crude  slate  to  the  world, 
and  when  his  treatises  were  sent  to  the  press ,  they  were  not  half 
the  size  of  his  collections. 

Thus  also  Winkdman ,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Art/'  an  extensive 
work ,  was  long  lost  in  settling  on  a  plan;  like  artists,  who  make 
-  random  sketches  of  their  first  conceptions ,  he  threw  on  paper  ideas, 
liinis ,  and  observations  which  occurred  in  his  readings — many  of 
them,  indeed,  were  not  connected  with  his  liistory,'  but  were  after- 
wards iflserted  in  some  of  hid  other  works. 

Even  Gibbon  tells  us  of  Ins  Roman  History,  ^^  at  the  outset  an 
was  dark  and  doubtfU;  even  the  tiOe  of  the  work,  the  true  sra  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire ,  the  limils  of  the  introduction , 
Ihe  division  of  the  chapters ,  and  the  order  of  the  narration ;  and  I 
was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seven  years."  Aken- 
side  has  exquisitely  described  the  progress  and  4he  pains  of  genius 
in  its  delightful  reveries ,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii.  v.  373. 
The  pleasures  of  composition  in  an  ardent  genius  were  never  so 
finely  described  as  by  Buffon.  Speaking  of  the  hours  of  composition 
he  said,  '^  These  are  the  most  luxurious  and  delightfld  moments  of 
life  :  moments  which  have  often  enticed  me  to  pass  fourteen  hours 
at  my  desk  in  a  state  of  transport;  this  gratification  more  than 
glory  is  my  reward !  " 

The  publication  of  Gibbon's  Memoirs  conveyed  to  the  world  a 
faithM  picture  of  the  most  fervid  industry ;  it  is  in  youth  ,  the 
foundations  of  such  a  sublime  edifice  as  his  history  must  be  laid. 
The  world  can  now  trace  how  this  Colossus  of  erudition,  day  by 
day,  and  year  by  year,  prepared  himself  for  some  vast  work. 

Gibbon  has  fiimished  a  new  idea  in  the  art  of  reading !  We  ought, 
says  he ,  not  to  attend  to  the  order  of  our  booh ,  so  much  as  of 
our  thoughts.  ^ '  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps 
to  ideas  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas, 
and  quit  my  proposed  plan  of  reading."  Thus  in  the  midst  of  Ho- 
mer he  read  Longinus;  a  chapter  of  Longinus  led  to  an  epistle  of 
Pliny;  and  having  finished  Longinus,  he  followed  the  train  of  his 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  inquiry  of  Burke ,  and  con- 
cluded with  comparing  the  ancient  with  the  modem  Longinus.  Of 
all  our  popular  writers  the  most  experienced  reader  was  Gibbon , 
and  he  offers  an  important  advice  to  an  author  engaged  on  a  parti- 
cular subject.  ''  I  suspended  my  perusal  of  any  new  book  Xm  flic 
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BObJect  tin  I  bad  reyiewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  belieyed,  or  had 
thought  on  it,  that  I  might  be  qucdified  to  discern  bow  much  the  au* 
thors  added  to  my  original  stock/' 

l^ese  are  valuable  bints  to  students ,  and  such  haye  been  practised 
by  others.  Ancillon  was  a  very  ingenious  student;  he  seldom  read  a 
bock  throughout  without  reading  in  his  progress  many  others ;  his 
library-table  was  always  covered  with  a  number  of  books  for  the 
most  part  open  :  this  variety  of  authors  bred  no  confusion ;  they  aH 
assisted  to  throw  light  on  the  same  topic ;  he  was  not  disgusted  by 
frequently  seeing  the  same  thing  in  different  writers ;  their  opinions 
were  so  many  new  strokes ,  which  completed  the  ideas  which  he 
had  conceivcMi.  The  celebrated  Father  Paul  studied  in  the  same 
manner.  He  never  passed  over  an  interesting  subject  till  he  had  con^ 
fronted  a  variety  of  authors.  In  historical  researches  he  never  would 
advance ,  till  he  had  fixed ,  once  for  all ,  the  places ,  time ,  and  opi- 
nions — a  mode  of  study  which  appears  very  dilatory ,  but  in  the 
end  vrill  make  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  labour  of  mind  :  those; 
who  have  not  pursued  this  method  are  all  their  lives  at  a  loss  to 
setfle  their  opinions  and  their  belief,  from  the  want  of  having  once 
Ixrought  them  to  such  a  test*. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  plan  of  Historical  Study,  and  a  calculation  or 
the  necessary  time  it  wiU  occupy,  without  specifying  the  authors ; 
as  I  only  purpose  to  animate  a  young  student ,  who  feels  he  has  nor 
to  number  the  days  of  a  patriarch,  that  he  should  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  vast  labyrinth  historical  researches  present,  to  his  eye.  IT 
we  look  into  public  libraries ,  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes  of 
history  may  be  found. 

Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  one  of  the  greatest  readers ,  calculated  that 
he  could  not  read,  with  satisfaction,  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  ten  pages  in  folio  an  hour ;  which  makes  100  pages  every  day. 
Supposing  each  volume  to  contain  500  pages ,  every  month  would 
amount  to  one  volume  and  a  half,  which  makes  18  volumes  in  folio 
in  the  year.  In  fifty  years ,  a  student  could  only  read  900  volumes 
in  folio.  All  this,  too,  supposing  uninterrupted  health,  and  an  in- 
telligence as  rapid  as  the  eyes  of  the  laborious  researcher.  A  man  can 
hardly  study  to  advantage  till  past  twenty,  and  at  fifty  his  eyes  will 
be  dimmed ,  and  his  head  stuffed  with  much  reading  that  should 
never  be  read.  His  fifty  years  for  900  volumes  are  reduced  to  thirty 
7ears,  and  500  volumes!  And,  after  all,  the  universal  historian 
must  resolutely  face  thirty  thousand  volumes! 

But  to  cheer  the  historiographer,  he  shows ,  that  a  public  library 
is  only  necessary  to  be  consulted  ^  it  is  in  our  private  closet  where 
should  be  found  those  few  writers  who  direct  us  to  their  rivals ,  with-* 
out  jealousy,  and  mark,  in  the  vast  career  of  time,  those  who  are 
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worthy  to  instruct  posterity.  His  calculation  proceeds  on  this  plan , 
— that  six  hours  a  day,  and  the  term  of  ten  years,  are  sufficient  to 
pass  over,  with  utility,  the  immense  field  of  history. 

He  calculates  this  alarming  extent  of  historical  ground. 

For  a  knowledge  of  Sacred  History  be  gives 3  months. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  modem  Assyria  or  Persia.    1  do. 

Greek  History 6  do. 

Roman  History  by  the  modems 7  do. 

Roman  History  by  the  original  writers 6  do. 

Ecclesiastical  History ,  general  and  particaliur 30  do. 

Modem  History J4  do. 

To  this  may  be  added  for  recurrences  and  reperusals 4S  do. 

Tbe  total  will  amount  to  10^  years. 

Thus ,  in  ten  years  and  a  half,  a  student  in  history  has  obtained 
an  universal  knowledge ,  and  this  on  a  plan  which  permits  as  much 
leisure  as  every  student  would  choose  to  indulge. 

As  a  specimen  x)f  Du  Fresnoy's  calculations,  take  that  of  Sacred 
History. 

For  reading  PAre  Calmtt's  learned  disserUtions  in  the  order  he 

points  out 12  days. 

For  Pire  Calmet's  History,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (now in  4) i j 

For  Prideaux's  History 10 

For  Josepbus 12 

For  Basnage's  History  of  tbe  Jews. . . . .' ....'•,!..  50 

In  all  66dajt. 

He  allows ,  howeyer,  90  days  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Sacrad 
History. 

In  reading  this  sketch ,  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the  eniditioii 
of  a  Gibbon;  but  having  admired  that  erudition,  we  perceive  the 
necessity  of  such  a  plan ,  if  we  would  not  learn  what  we  have  after- 
wards to  unlearn. 

A  plan^  like  the  present,  even  in  a  mind  which  should  feel  itself 
incapable  of  the  exertion,  will  not  be  regarded  without  that  reve- 
rence we  feel  for  genius  animaUng  such  industry.  This  scheme  of 
study,  though  it  may  never  be  rigidly  pursued,  will  be  found 
excellent.  Ten  years'  labour  of  happy  diUgence  may  render  a  student 
capable  of  consigning  to  posterity  a  history  as  universal  in  its  to- 
pics ,  as  that  of  the  historian  who  led  to  (his  investigation. 
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"  Tantiu  amor  floram ,  et  generindi  gloria  niellis.*' 

Cio&o^  Lib.  tv.  ▼.  204. 
'*  Sacb  rage  of  honey  in  our  bo&om  beats , 
And  ftuch  a  zeal  we  have  for  flower j  sweats !  ** 

DaTsair. 

This  article  was  commenced  by  me  many  years  ago  in  the  early 
tolomes  of  the  Monthly  Magazine ,  and  conttnued  by  yarious  cor-^ 
respondents,  with  yarious  saccess.  I  haye  collected  only  those  of 
my  own  contribution ,  because  I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  make  use 
of  those  of  other  persons,  howeyer  some  may  be  desirable.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  of  Hterary  recreations  is  that  of  tracing  poetical  or 
prose  imitations  and  similarities^  for  assuredly,  similarity  is  not 
always  imitation,  ibishop  Hurd's  pleasing  essay  on  ^'  The  Marks  of 
Imitation"  will  assist  the  critic  in  deciding  oo  what  may  only  be  ah 
accidental  similarity ,  rather  than  a  studied  imitation.  Those  critics 
have  indulged  an  intemperate  abuse  in  these  entertaining  researches, 
wbo  fh>m  a  single  v>ord  deriye  the  imitation  of  an  entire  passage. 
Wakefield ,  in  his  edition  of  Gray ,  is  yery  liable  to  this  censure. 

This  kind  of  literary  amusement  is  not  despicable  \  there  are  few 
men  of  letters  who  haye  not  been  in  the  habit  of  marking  parallel 
passages ,  or  tracing  imitation ,  in  the  thousand  shapes  it  assumes ; 
it  forms ,  it  culUyates ,  it  delights  taste  to  obserye  by  what  dexterity 
and  yariation  genius  conceals,  or  modifies,  an  original  thought  or 
image,  and  to  yiew  the  same  sentiment ,  or  expression ,  f)orrowed 
with  art ,  or  heightened  by  emi>eilishment.  The  ingenious  writer  of 
^^  A  Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy ,  in  continuation  of  fir.  Johnson's ,'' 
has  giyen  some  observations  on  this  subject,  which  wfll  please.  '^  It 
is  often  entertaining  to  trace  imitation.  To  detect  the  adopted  image ; 
tbe  coined  design;  the  transferred  sentiment;  the  appropriated 
phrase;  and  eyen  the  acquired  manner  and  frame,  under  all  (he 
disguises  that  imitation,  combination,  and  accommodation  may 
have  thrown  around  them ,  must  require  both  parts  and  diligence ; 
fmt  it  will  bring  with  it  no  ordinary  gratification.  A  book  professedly 
on  the  '  History  and  Progress  of  Imitation  in  Poetry,'  written  by  a 
man  of  perspicuity ,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  discerning  likenesses, 
even  when  minute,  with  examples  properly  selected,  and  grada- 
tions duly  marked ,  would  make  an  impartial  accession  to  the  store 
of  human  literature, and  furnish  rational  curiosity  with  a  high  re- 
gale.'' Let  me  premise  that  these  notices  (the  wrecks  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  passages  I  had  once  formed  merely  as  exercises  to  form  my 
taste)  are  not  giyen  with  the  petty  malignant  delight  of  detecting  the 
unacknowledged  imitations  of  our  best  writers ,  but  merely  to  habi- 
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tuate  the  young  student  to  an  instructive  amusement ,  and  to  eiMbii 
that  beautiful  variety  which  the  same  image  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
when  retouched  with  all  the  art  of  genius. 
Gray ,  in  his  *'  Ode  to  Spring ,"  has 

*'  The  attic  warblar  fooks  hbe  tbroat/* 

Wakefield  in  his  "Commentary"  has  a  copious  passage  on  this 
poetical  diction.  He  conceives  it  to  be  "  an  admirable  improvement 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  : " 


>  xtiT  AT^NV  :  Hes.  Scat.  Her.  896. 
*'SaaYei  ex  ore  loqitelas 


LcoEBT.  i.  49* 

This  learned  editor  was  little  conversant  with  modern  literature, 
as  he  proved  by  his  memorable  editions  of  Gray  and  Pope.  The 
expression  is  evidenfly  borrowed  not  from  llesiod ,  nor  from  Lu- 
cretius, but  fk-om  a  brother  at  home. 

*'  Ii  it  for  thee,  the  Limftet  rouM  hee  tbeoa.t  ?  '* 

StMj  00  BS&ii>  Ep.  iii.  T.  33. 

Gray ,  in  the ''  Ode  to  Adversity,"  addresses  the  power  thus , 

**  Tboa  tamer  of  the  bmnan  breast,^ 
Whoae  zeoh  acouaat  aitd  ^oeitueiiig  boue 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best/* 

Wakefield  censures  the  expression**  torturing  hour^^'  by  disco- 
vering an  impropriety  and  incongruity.  He  says,  ^'  consistency  of 
figure  rather  required  some  material  image ,  like  iron  scourge  and 
adamantine  chain,  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  a  verbal  critic  lecture 
such  a  poet  as  Gray!  The  poet  probably  would  never  have  replied, 
or ,  in  a  moment  of  excessive  urbanity ,  he  might  have  condescended 
to  point  out  to  this  minutest  of  critics  the  following  passage  in  Mil- 
ton : — 


•  •*  When  the  scouaoK 


Inexorably ,  and  the  torturing  hour 

Calls  us  to  penance.*'  Par.  Lost,  B.  ii,  v.  90. 

Gray,  in  his  "Ode to  Adversity,' has , 

**  Light  TBBT  DfsfERSB,  and  with  them  go 

The  SUMMER  PRIVKD,** 

Fond  of  this  image ,  he  has  it  again  in  his  "  Bard ," 

*<The  SWARM,  that  in  iby  hoovtior  rram  are  born  , 
Gone!" 
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Perh^M  the  gmn  of  this  beautiftil  image  may  be  found  in  9uiks- 
peare: — 

'  for  men,  like  buttbuflies, 


Show  not  their  mealy  wings  bat  toTRS  summbr.** 

TroUns  and  CreMida,  Aol  iii.  «.  7. 


And  two  similar  p^tssages  in  Timon  of  Athens : — 

**  The  swallow  follow 
Timon.  Nor  more  wil 

Again  in  the  same, 


**  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly  than  we  your  lordship. 
Timon.  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ;  snch  summer  birds  are  men.*'— Act  iiL 


*  one  clottd  of  winter  showers 


These  flies  are  conch'd."— *Act  ii. 

Gray ,  io  bis  ^'  Progress  of  Poetry,"  has , 

*'  In  climes  beyond  the  solab.  koai>" 

Wakefield  has  traced  this  imitation  to  Dryden  ^  Gray  himself  refers 
to  Virgil  and  Petrarch.  Wakefield  giyes  the  line  trcm.  Dryden , 
thus:— 

**  Beyond  the  year,  and  ont  of  faearen's  high-way;*' 

which  he  calls  extremely  bold  and  poetical.  I  confess  a  critic  might 
be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  in  this  impoetical  diction  on 
the  high-way  J  which  I  believe  Dryden  never  used.  I  think  his  line 
was  thus ; — 

«*  Beyond  llie  year ,  Mt  «f  tiba  solas.  wa.u.*' 

Pope  has  expressed  the  image  more  elegantly ,  though  copied  from 
Dryden, 

«  Far  as  the  S01.A.B  waul,  or  mtUy  way.*' 

Gray  has  in  Us '^  Bard,'' 

'*  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes , 
Dear  as  the  mddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.*' 

Gmy  Mmself  points  out  the  imitation  in  Shakspeare,  of  the  latter 
image*,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  Otway,  in  his  "  Venice 
Preserved , "  makes  Priuli  most  pathetically  exclaim  to  his  daughter, 
that  she  is 

**  Dear  as  the  yital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life , 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee." 

Gray  tells  us  that  the  image  of  his  ^^  Bard"* 

**  Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  Uke  a  mitiob.  to  the  tronbled  air  »** 
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was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Sufsreme  Being  by  Raphael.  It  is . 
howeyer,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludicrous,  that  the  beard  oi 
Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a  meteor ,  and  the  accompanying 
observation  of  Butler  almost  induces  one  to  think  that  Gray  derived 
from  it  the  whole  plan  of  that  sublime  Ode — since  his  Bard  pre- 
cisely performs  what  the  beard  of  Hudibras  denounced.  These  are 
the  verses : — 

'*  This  HAiBY  UBTEOR  did  denounce 
The  Jail  of  sceptres  andof  crowns,  * 

Had.  c.  L. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  my  conjecture  that  '^  the 
meteor  beard ''  of  Hudibras  might  have  given  birth  to  the  ^^  Bard'' 
of  Gray  ?  I  reply ,  that  the  burlesque  and  the  sublime  are  extremes , 
and  extremes  meet.  How  often  does  it  merely  depend  on  our  own 
state  of  mind ,  and  on  our  own  taste ,  to  consider  the  sublime  as 
burlesque.  A  very  Vulgar,  but  acttte  genius,  Thomas  Paine,  whom 
we  may  suppose  destitute  of  all  delicacy  and  refinement,  has  con- 
veyed to  us  a  notion  of  the  sublime ,  as  it  is  probably  eiqperienced 
by  ordinary  and  uncultivated  minds  ^  and  even  by  acute  and  ju- 
dicious ones ,  who  are  destitute  of  imagination.  He  tells  us  that 
'^  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  related ,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime 
makes  the  ridiculous ,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the 
sublime  again.''  May  I  venture  to  ifiustrate  this  opinion  ?  Would  it 
not  appear  the  ridiculous  or  burlesque  to  describe  the  sublime  re- 
volution of  the  Earth  on  her  axle,  round  the  Sun ,  by  comparing 
It  with  the  action  of  a  top  flogged  by  a  boy?  And  yet  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  lines  in  Milton  do  this^  the  poet  only  allu  ding  ihhis 
mind  to  the  top.  The  earth  he  describes ,  whether 


'  She  from  west  her  silent  course  adTance 


Vnth  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  sofkaxte,  while  she  paces  even**^- 

Be  tlus  as  it  may !  it  has  never  I  beheve  been  remarked  (to  retom 
b  Gray)  that  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  beard  of  his  Bard^ 
he  had  in  his  mind  the  language  of  Milton,  who  describes  Aiaek, 
sublimely  uniUrling 

^  The  imperial  ensign ,  which  foil  high  adranced , 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind,." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  i.  v-  535. 

Very  similar  to  Gray's 

**  Streamed  Hke  a  mtteor  to  the  troubled  airi** 
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Gray  has  been  severely  censored  by  Johnson ,  for  the  expression, 

"  Gire  ample  room  and  ^verge  enough. 
The  character!  of  hell  to  trace."     The  Bard. 

On  the  authority  of  the  most  unpoetical  of  critics  ve  must  still 

hear  that  the  poet  has  no  line  so  bad. '^ ample  room'''  is 

feeble,  but  would  have  passed  unobserved  in  any  other  poem  but 
in  the  poetry  of  Gray,  who  has  taught  us  to  admit  nothing  but  what 
is  exquisite.  "  Verge  enough''  is  poetical,  since  it  conveys  a  ma- 
ferial  image  to  the  imagination.  No  one  appears  to  have  detected  the 
source  from  whence,  probably,  the  whole  line  was  derived.  I  am 
inchned  to  think  it  was  from  the  following  passage  in  Dryden  : 

**  Let  fortaoe  empty  her  wbole  qoiver  on  me , 
I  have  a  tonl  that ,  like  an  ampt.!  8hiu.d  , 
Can  take  in  aU,  and  ▼e&gb  eitougb  for  more!** 

Bryde^*^  Don  Sebast^n. 

Gray  in  his  Elegy  has 

*'  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires/' 

This  line  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  what  pre- 
cedes it.  Mason  in  his  edition  in  vain  atteiopts  to  derive  it  from  a 
thought  of  Petrarch,  and  still  more- vainly  attempts  to  amend  it-, 
Wakefield  expends  an  octavo  page  to  paraphrase  this  single  verse. 
From  the  following  lines  of  Chaucet,  one  would  imagine  Gra^ 
caught  the  recollected  idea.  The  old  Reve ,  in  his  prologue ,  says 
of  himself,  and  of  old  men , 

**  For  whan  we  may  not  don  than  wol  we  i^ken; 
Tet  in  our  asbbit  cold  is  FiRiyreken.*' 

Tyrwbit'i  Chancer ,  vol.  i.  p.  i53 ,  t.  3S79. 

Gray  has  a  very  expressive  word,  highly  poetical,  but  I  think 
not  common ; 

'*  For  who  to  oVMB  roKOWtruhVMS  a  Qjrey** —  * 

and  Daniel  has,  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Muses'  Library, 

**  And  in  himself  Mnth  sorrow  does  complain 
The  misery  of  oabk  FOROBTFTTLirsss/' 

A  line  of  Pope's  in  his  Bunciad ,  "  High-bom  Howard,"  echoed 
in  the  ear  of  Gray,  when  he  gave  with  aH  the  artifice  of  alliteration, 

<*  High-bom  Hoel*s  Harp.** 

Johnson  bitterly  censures  Gray  for  giving  to  adjectives  the  ter- 
mination of  participles,  such  as  the  cultured  plain:,  ihe  daisied 
bank  :  but  he  solemnly  addk ,  I  was  sorFy  to  see  in  the  line  of  a  schtdar 
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like  Gray,  ^'  the  honied  sprimg.''  Had  Johnson  receiTed  hut  the 
faintest  tincture  of  the  rich  Italian  school  of  English  poetry,  he  would 
never  have  formed  so  tasteless  a  criticism.  Honied  is  emfdoyed  by 
Milton  in  more  places  than  one. 

**  Hide  me  from  day's  garkh  eye 
While  the  bee  with  hokisd  thigh*' — 

PenserosOy  t.  142. 

The  celebrated  stanza  in  Gray's  Elegy  seems  partly  to  be  bor- 
rowed. 

«  Fun  many  •  gem  of  |nireM  ray  tereae 

The  dark mifathom*d  cares  of  ocean  bear,: 
Fall  many  ^^fivwer  is  bom  to  blash  unseen , 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  deeert  air.** 

Pope  had  said  : 

**  There  kept  by  charms  conceal*d  from  mortal  eye , 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die,** 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Young  says  of  nature  : 

*<  In  distant  -wilds  by  hnman  eye  unseen 
She  rears  \iet flowers  and  spreads  her  Telvet  green  ^ 
Pore  gnrgling  rills  the  lonely  deieH  trace. 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race." 


And  Shenstone 

*<  And  like  the  deserts'  litjr  bloom  to  fade!** 

Kh»gyiv. 

Gray  was  so  fond  of  this  pleasing  imagery,  that  he  repeals  it  in 
his  Ode  to  ttie  Installation ;  and  Mason  echoes  it,  in  his  Ode  to 
Memory. 

Milton  thus  paints  the  evening  sun  : 

«  If  chance  the  BTXimro  svx  with  kA-rswell  tWBir 
Extends  hie  erening  beam ,  the  fields  renTe» 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,**  etc. 

Par.  Lost,  B.  ii.  t.  493. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  borrowed  this  beauttftd  fareweU 
from  an  obscure  poet ,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  his  '^English  Parnas- 
sus ;'  1657?  The  date  of  Milton's  great  work ,  I  find  since,  admits 
the  conjecture ;  the  first  edition  being  that  of  1669.  The  homely 
lines  in  Poole  are  these , 

'*  To  Thetis*  watry  bowers  the  sun  doth  hie, 
BnmiKO  FARBWiu.  onto  the  gloomy  sky.*' 

Young,  in  his  "Love  of  Fame,"  very  adroitly  improyes  on  a 
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wMty  eoDCdt  of  Butler.  It  is  curious  to  observe ,  that  while  Butler 
had  made  a  remote  allusion  of  a  window  to  a  pillory,  a  conceit  is 
grafted  on  this  conceit ,  with  even  more  exquisite  wit. 

*'  Each  vnrDOw  like  the  pillost  appears. 

With  REkDB  throat  through;  vjolmu  bt  THSSARsr* 

Hadibras ,  Part  ii.  c.  3.  t.  391. 

*<  An  opera,  like  a  pillo&t  ,  may  be  said 

To  HAIL  QUA  EAAS  down ,  and  expose  oub,  head.** 
Toung*s  Satires. 

In  the  Duenna  we  find  this  thought  differently  iUustrated  ^  by  no 
means  imitatiye,  though  the  satire  is  congenial.  Don  Jerome  aUud- 
ing  to  the  serenaders  says,  ^^Tliese  amorous  orgies  that  steal  the 
senses  in  the  hearing;  as  they  say  Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mum- 
mies, extracting  the  brain  through  the  ears.''  The  wit  is  original, 
but  the  subject  is  the  same  in  the  three  passages  *,  the  whole  turning 
on  the  allusion  to  the  head  and  to  the  ears. 

When  Pope  composed  the  following  lines  on  Fame , 

<*  How  vain  thkt  second  life  in  others*  breath , 
The  ESTATE  which  wits  nmsEiT  af^er  death ; 
Ease ,  health,  and  life,  far  this  they  mnst  rteign , 
(JLFnsure  the  unure ,  bnt  how  vast  Hkefite/y* 

Temple  of  Fame. 

he  seems  to  have  had  present  in  his  mind  a  single  idea  of  Butler, 
by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire  imagery.  Butler 

says, 

•<  Hoiioar*s  a  lbass  for  utes  to  oomb» 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  LBOix  TEK aut.*'  ^ 

Hod.  Part  i.  c.  3.  v.  1043. 

The  same  thought  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Mackemie's  ^^  Es- 
say on  preferring  Sditude  to  public  Employment,''  first  published 
in  1665  :  Hudibras  preceded  it  by  two  years.  The  thought  is  strongly 
expressed  by  the  eloquent  Mackenzie  :  '^Fame  is  a  rei^enue  pay- 
able only  to  our  ghosts;  and  to  deny  ourselves  all  present  satisfac- 
tion ,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  much  hazard  for  this,  were  as 
great  madness  as  to  starve  ourselves ,  or  fight  desperately  for  food , 
to  be  laid  on  our  tombs  after  our  death.'' 

Dryden,  in  his  ^'  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ,"  says  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury, 

*<  David  for  him  his  tanefal'harp  had  Strang, 
And  Beaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song,*' 

This  verse  was  ringing  in  the  oar  of  Pope,  whpn  with  equal 
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modesty  and  felicity  he  adopted  it ,  in  addressing  his  fHend  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot, 

<*  Friend  of  my  life !  which  did  not  yoa  prolong , 
Tha  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song/** 

Howell  has  prefixed  to  his  Letters  a  tedious  pqem ,  written  in  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  he  there  says  of  letters,  that  they  ar 

"  The  heralds  and  fweet  harbingers  that  moTe 
From  East  to  ff^est,  on  embassies  of  love  i 
They  can  the  tropic  cut .  and  cross  the  line" 

It  is  probable  that  Pope  had  noted  this  thought ,  for  the  following 
Unes  seem  a  beautiiUl  heightening  of  the  idea  : 

**  Heaven  first  taught  letters,  for  some  wretch's  aid , 
Some  banish*d  lover,  or  some  captive  «naid.** 

Then  be  adds,  they 

'*  speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  sonl  to  soul , 
And  waft  a  aigh  from  Ind$u  to  the  Pole,''* 

Eloisa. 

There  is  another  passage  in  '^  Howell's  Letters  /'  which  has  a 
great  affinity  with  a  thought  of  Pope ,  who  in  '^  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  says, 

^  FaiCi^tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare , 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.** 

.  Howell  writes,  p.  290,  **'Tis  a  powerful  sex  : — they  were  too 
strong  for  the  first,  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  that  was;  they 
must  need^  be  strong ,  when  one  hair  of  a  woman  can  dntw 
more  than  an  hundred  pair  of  oxen.'''* 

Pope's  description  of  the  4eath  of  the  lamb,  in  his  ^^ Essay  on 
Man,''  is  finished  with  the  nicest  touches,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  our  poetry  exhibits.  Even  familiar  as  it  is  to  our  ear,  we 
never  examine  it  but  with  undiminished  admiration. 

**  The  lamb ,  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais*d  to  shed  his  blood." 

After  pausing  on  the  last  two  fine  verses,  will  not  the  read^ 
smile  that  1  should  conjecture  the  image  might  originally  have 
been  discovered  in  the  following  humble  verses  in  a  poem  onc^ 
considered  not  as  contemptible  : 

*<  A  gentlQ  lamb  hap  rhetoric  to  plead , 
And  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed,, 
Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  m<ke  her  bleed." 

Dr.  King's  '^Mully  ofMountowo." 
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This  natural  and  affecting  image  miglit  certainly  haye  been  ob- 
seryed  by  Pope ,  withoat  his  haying  perceived  it  through  the  less 
polished  lens  <tf  the  telescope  of  Dr.  King.  It  is,  however,  a  simt- 
laritjr,  though  it  may  not  be  an  imitation;  and  is  given  as  an 
example  of  that  art  in  composition  which  can  ornament  the  humblest 
conception ,  like  the  graceful  vest  thrown  over  naked  and  sordid 
beggary. 

I  consider  the  follovnng  lines  as  stricUy  copied  by  Thomas 
Warton  : 

<*  The  darbg  ardst 
Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast , 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  9cst*** 
T.  Warton  on  Shakspeare. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "Defence  of  Poesie,"  has  the  same 
image.  He  writes,  "Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest  ivoun^^  and 
showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  capered  with  tissue.'' 

The  same  appropriation  of  thought  vnll  attach  to  the  following 
lines  of  Tickell:— 

**  While  the  charmed  reader  with  thy  thought  oompliet , 
Add  views  thy  Rosamond  With  Benrys  eyes.** 

Tickell  to  Addison. 

Evidently  Orom  the  French  Horace : 

**  En  yain  contre  le  Qd  pn  ministre  se  liguo ; 
Tont  Paris ,  pour  ChinUne  ,  a  les  yens  de  Rodrigue.** 

Boilean. 

Oldham ,  the  satirist,  says  in  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  that 
bad  Cain  been  of  this  Mack  fraternity,  he  had  not  been  content  with 
a  quarter  of  mankind. 

'<  Had  he  been  Jesuit ,  had  he  hut  put  on 
Their  sapage  cruelty,  the  rest  had  gone  /** 

Satire  ii. 

Doubtless  at  that  moment  echoed  in  his  poetical  ear  the  energetic 
and  caustic  epigram  of  Andrew  Marvel,  against  Blood  stealing  the 
crown  dressed  in  a  parson V  cassock ,  and  sparing  the  life  of  the 
keq[)er : 

<*  With  the  Priest's  vestment  had  he  but  put  on  .    ' 

The  Prelate's  crueltj'^the  Crown  had  gone!** 

The  following  passages  seem  echoes  to  each  other,  and  it  is  but 
justice  due  to  Oldham,  the  satirist,  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
parent  of  this  antithesis  : — 

'*  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage , 
The  glory  and,  the  eeandal  of  the  age  ?*' 

Satire  agabst  Poetry. 
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It  seems  eyideDtty  fx)rr0wed  by  Pope,  wheo  he  appHes  the  thought 
to  Erasmus: — 

**  At  length  Rrasnrat,  that  great  injored  name. 
The  giory  of  the  pnestkood  muA  the  shame  .'** 

Young  remembered  the  antithesis  when  he  said, 

**  Of  some  for  glopr  snch  the  boaodlets  rage , 
That  they're  the  hUckest  scandal  of  the  age/' 

Voltaire ,  a  great  reader  of  Pope,  seems  to  have  borrowed  part 
of  the  expression  : — 

<*  Scandale  de  TEglise,  et  det  rois  le  mod^.** 

Oe  Gaux ,  an  old  French  poet,  in  one  of  his  moral  poems  on  an 
hour-glass,  inserted  in  modern  collections,  has  many  ingenious 
thoughts.  That  this  poem  was  read  and  admired  by  Goldsmith ,  the 
following  beautiful  image  seems  to  indicate.  De  Caux ,  comparing 
the  world  to  his  hour-glass,  says  beautifully, 

■     **  C*cst  iM  n/erre  qui  luit, 
Qu'un  sou/Jlepeui  diiruire^  «/  qu.*un  souffle  a  produii." 

Goldsmith  applies  the  thought  yery  happily  : — 

"  PriQcet  and  lordt  ma j  flourish  or  may  fade ! 
j4  breath  can  make  them ,  as  a  breath  has  made,** 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  not  read ,  for  modem  copies 
are  sometimes  incorrect, 

*'  A  breath  unmakes  them ,  as  a  breath  has  made.** 

Thomson ,  in  his  pastoral  stcHy  of  Palemon  and  Layinia ,  appears 
to  haye  copied  a  passage  from  Otway.  Palemon  thus  addresses  La- 
yinia : — 

**  Oh ,  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe ,  where  remal  suns  and  showert 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  lai^st  influence; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy!*' 

Ghamont  employs  the  same  image^when  speaking  of  Monimia; 
he  says, — 

*<  Tou  took  her  up  a  little  Under  Jhwer^ 
•  - — and  with  a  careful  loring  hand 

Transplanted  her  into  your  own  iiit  garden , 
Where  the  sun  always  shines.*' 

The  origin  of  the  following  imagery  is  undoubtedly  Grecian  ^  bat 
it  is  still  embellished  and  modified  by  our  best  poets : 

"  While  uniTersal  Pan 

Knit  with  the  graces  and  Uie  koui's  in  dance 
Led  on  th*  eternal  spring.*'— Paradise  Lost. 
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Thomscm  probably  caught  this  strain  of  imagerj  '• 

**Snddcn  to  heaTen 
Thenoe  weary  Tition  tarat ,  where  U*ding  soft 
The  silmt  hours  of  lore ,  with  pnrest  ray 
Sweet  Fenus  shines.*' — Summer,  t.  1692. 

Gray,  in  repeating  this  imagery,  has  borrowed  a  remarkable  epi- 
thet from  Milton : 

'*liO ,  where  the  rosy-iosom'd  hours 
Fmtr  Fenms'  tram  appear  1** — Ode  to  Spring. 

''Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Rerels  the  spmce  and  jocond  spring; 
The  graces  and  the  rosyhosom'd  hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring.** — Comas ,  t.  984. 

GoDins,  in  his  Ode  to  Fear^  whom  he  associates  with  Danger, 
there  grandly  personified,  was  I  think  considerably  indebted  to  the 
following  stanza  of  Spenser*. 

*'  Next  him  was  Fear,  all  arm*d  from  top  to  toe, 
Tet  thongbt  himself  not  safe  «noagh  thereby: 
Bst  fear'deach  sadden  moring  to  and  fro; 
And  Air  owm  arms  when  glittering  he  did  ^y, 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fas(  away  did  fly. 
As  ashes  pale  ofhneand  wingy  heePd, 
And  erermore  on  Danger  fix*d  his  eye, 
*Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfolly  did  wield." 

Faery  Qneen ,  B.  iii.  c.  12.  s.  12. 

Warm  from  its  perusal ,  he  seems  to  haye  seized  it  as  a  hint  to  the 
Ode  to  Fear,  and  in  his  ^^Passions''  to  have  very  finely  copied  an 
idea  here : 

*<  First  Fear,  his  hand ,  iu  skill  to  try , 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  Back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why , 

Eenai  the  sound  himself  had  made,** 

Ode  to  the  Passions. 

The  stanza  in  Beattie's  '^  Minstrel ,''  first  book ,  in  which  his  ^^  vi- 
sionary boy,"  after  "  the  storm  of  summer  rain ,"  views  "  the  rain- 
bow brighten  to  the  setting  sun ,"  and  runs  to  reach  it : 

"  Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigb> 
How  Tain  the  chase  thine  ardoor  has  began  ! 
*Tis  fled  afar ,  ere  half  thy  pnrposed  race  be  ran ; 
Thns  it  fares  with  age  ,**  etc. 

The  samelrain  of  thought  and  imagery  applied  to  the  same  sub- 
ject ,  though  the  image  itself  be  somewhat  different ,  may  be  found 
in  the  poems  of  the  platonic  John  Norris^  a  writer  who  has  great 
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originality  of  thought,  and  a  highly  poetical  spirit.  His  stanza  nins 
thus: 

<*  So  to  the  oQthinkuig  boy  the  dist^t  Aj 
Seems  on  some  inoimtain*s  sorCice  to  relie  ^ 
He  with  ambitious  haste  climbs  the  aAent , 
Curious  to  touch  the  firmament ; 
Bat  when  ^th  tn  unwearied  pace. 
He  is  arrived  at  the  long -wish*d- for  place. 
With  sighs  the  sad  defeat  he  does  deplore^ 
His  heaven  is  still  as  distant  as  before  I*' 

The  Infidel ,  by  John  Norris. 

In  the  modern  tragedy  of  ^^The  Gastle  Spectre''  is  this  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  ghost  of  Evelina :— ^^  Suddenly  a  female  form  glided  along 
the  vault.  I  flew  towards  her.  My  arms  were  already  unclosed  to 
clasp  her^ — when  suddenly  her  figure  changed!  Her  face  grew 
pale— a  stream  of  blood  gushed  lh)m  her  bosom.  While  speaking , 
her  form  withered  away ;  the  flesh  fell  from  her  bones;  a  skeleton 
loathsome  and  meagre  clasped  me  in  her  mouldering  arms.  Her 
infected  breath  was  mingled  with  mine ,  her  rotting  fingers  pressed 
my  hand  ^  and  my  face  was  covered  with  her  kisses.  Oh !  then  how  I 
trembled  with  disgust ! " 

There  is  undoubtedly  singular  merit  in  this  description.  I  shall 
contrast  it  with  one  which  the  Frenctt  Virgil  has  written ,  in  an  age 
whose  faith  was  stronger  in  ghosts  than  ours ,  yet  which  perhaps  had 
less  skill  in  describing  them.  There  are  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  author  of  the  ^'  Gastle  Spectre ''  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  altar  of  the  French  muse.  Athalia  thus  narrates  her  dream,  in 
which  the  spectre  of  Jezabel  her  mother  appears : 

**  C'^oit  pendant  Thorreur  d*nne  profonde  nuit , 
Ma  m^  Jezabel  derant  moi  s'est  montree , 
Comme  an  jour  de  samort,  pompeosement  pare^.— 

En  acberant  ces  mots  ^pouvantables , 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  pam  se  baisser, 
£t  moi ,  je  loi  tendob  les  roaiqs  pour  Tembrasser , 
Mm  jen'ai  plus  trouve  qu*un  horrUfle  melange 
D'os  et  de  chair  meurlris ,  et  tratues  dans  la  fange , 
l>es  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang  et  des  membres  t^reux**" 
Racine's  Athalie,  Act  ii.  s.  5. 

Goldsmith ,  when ,  in  his  pedestrian  tour,  he  sat  amid  the  Alps,  9^ 
he  paints  himself  in  his  ^^  Traveller,''  and  felt  himself  the  solitary 
neglected  genius  he  was,  desolate  amidst  the  surrounding  scenery, 
probably  at  that  moment',  applied  to  himself  the  following  beautifuJl 
imagery  of  Thomson : 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine 

Beneath  the  centre  of  encircling  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises ,  far  from  human  eyes , 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  oV  the  wild.*' 

Autumn ,  v.  t(i% 
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Ck)]dsimtti  Yery  pathetically  applies  a  similar  image : 

**  E*eii  oo-^  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend , 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend , 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast , 
That  shades  the  steep ,  and  sighs  at  every  blast'* 

Traveller. 

Akenside  illustrates  the  native  impulse  of  genius  by  ^  simile  of 
Memuon's  marble  statue ,  sounding  its  lyre  at  the  touch  of  the  sun : 

**  For  as  old  Memnon*s  image ,  long  renowned 
By  JTabling  Nilns ,  to  the  quivering  tonch 
Of  "Vitan^s  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
€k>nsenting ,  soonded  throng  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains;  even  so  did  nature^s  hand  ,**  etc. 

It  is  remarludble  that  the  same  image ,  which  does  not  a|^)ear  ob- 
vious enough  tohaye  been  the  common  inheritanceof  poets,  is  precise- 
ly used  by  old  Regnier,  the  first  French  ^tirist,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  satires  to  the  French  king.  Louis  XIV.  supplies  Uie  place  of  nature 
to  the  couHly  satfarist.  These  are  his  words : — '*'  On  dit  qu'en  Ethiopie 
il  y  avoit  une  statue  qui  rendoit  un  son  harmonieux,  toutes  les  fois  que 
le  soleil  leyant  la  regardoit.  Ce  m^me  miracle ,  Sire ,  ayex-vous  fait  en 
moy  qui  touch^  derastre  deYotre  Majesty  ay  re^u  la  Yoix  et  la  parole/' 

In  that  sublime  passage  in  ^^  iPope's  Essay  on  Man/*  Epist.  i. 
V^  237^  beginning, 

••  Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began  ,*" 

and  proceeds  to 

*'From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  yon  strike, 
Tenth ,  or  ten  thousandth ,  breakk  the  chain  alike.** 

Pope  seems  to  have  caught  thie  idea  and  image  from  Waller,  who^e 
last  yerse  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  ^'  Essay  on  Man : '' 

"  The  chain  that's  fixed  to  the  throde  of  Jove , 
On  which  the  fabric  of  our  ^orld  depends  , 
One  link  dissolved ,  the  whole  creation  ends." 

Of  the  Danger  his  Majesty  escaped ,  etc.  v.  168. 

II  has  been  observed  by  Thyer,  that  Milton  borrowed  the  expres- 
sion imbrowned  and  brown  y  which  he  applies  to  the  evening 
Bhade ,  flrom  the  Italian.  See  Thyer's  elegant  note  in  B.  iv.  v.  246 : 


-**  And  where  the  nnpierced  shade 


Imtrmvned  the  noon^tide  bowers.' 

And  B.  ix.  v.  1086. 

—        ■**  Where  highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  star-light ,  spread  their  umbrage  Broad 
And  brown  as  evening^ 

Fa  Vimbruno  is  an  expression  used  by  the  Italians  to  denote  the 
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approach  of  the  eyeniDg.  Boiardo ,  Arioslo,  and  Tasso,  have  made 
a  very  picturesque  use  of  this  term ,  noticed  by  Thyer.  I  doubt  if  it 
be  applicable  to  our  colder  climate  ^  but  Thomson  appears  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  fine  effect  it  produces  in  poetical  landscape  \  for 
he  has 


*  With  quickened  step 


Brown  night  retire*," — Sommer ,  v.  61 . 

If  the  epithet  be  true,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately  api^ied 
than  in  the  season  he  describes ,  which  most  resembles  the  genial 
clime  with  the  deep  serenity  of  an  Italian  heaven.  Milton  in  Italy 
had  experienced  the  brown  es^eningy  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
Thomson  only  recollected  the  language  of  the  poet. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  two  other  poetical  epi- 
thetow  I  shall  notice  the  epithot ''  laughuvg  /'  apfilied  to  inanimale 
obiecis -,  and  ^'  purple''  tp  beautiftil  oljjects. 

The  natives  of  Italy  and  the  softer  climates  receive  emotions  from 
the  view  of  their  waters  in  the  sprukg  not  equaHy  experienced  in 
the  British  roughness  of  our  skies.  The  fluency  and  softness  of  Uie 
water  are  thus  described  by  Lucretius  : 


-•'Tibi  suavls  Daedala  tellot 


Sabnnttit  flores  :  tihi  aidbht  aquom  ponii.*^ 

Inelegantly  rendered  by  Creech , 

**  The  roughest  seapnU  on  smooth  looks,  and  smilm.** 

Dryden  more  happily, 

*<  The  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wary  breast." 

But  Metastasio  has  copied  Lucr^jus :— - 

**  A  te  fiorisooDO 
Gli  eibosi  prati : 
E  i  flatti  aiDono 
Nel  mar  placati.'* 

It  merits  observation,  that  the  Northern  Poets  could  not  exalt 
Iheir  imagination  higher  than  that  the  water  smiled,  while  the  mo- 
dern Italian ,  having  before  his  eyes  a  different  Springy  found  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the  ancients,  that  the  waves  laughed. 
Modern  poetry  has  made  a  very  free  use  of  the  animating  epithet 
LAUGHING.  Gray  has  laughing  flowers  ;  and  Langhome  in  two 
beautiful  lines  personifies  Flora : — 

**  Where  Tweed's  soft  banks  iu  liberal  beauty  lie , 
And  Flora  laqghs  beneath  an  azure  sky.*' 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry,  has  ^^  the 
laughing  air."  Dryden  has^  employed  this  epithet  boldly  in  the 
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deUghtfiil  lines ,  almost  enlirely  fwrrowed  flrom  his  original ,  Chau* 
cer:— 

<*  The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  son  arose ,  with  beams  so  bright , 
That  all  thi  BoaisoK  i^ughed  to  see  tlie  joyons  sight.** 

Palamon  and  Arcite ,  B.  ii. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  ancients  precisely 
meant  by  the  word  purpureus  They  seem  to  have  designed  hy  it 
anything  bbight  and  beautiful.  A  classical  fHend  has  ftirnished  me 
with  numerous  significations  of  this  word  which  are  very  contradic- 
tory. Albifiovanus ,  in  his  elegy  on  Livia ,  mentions  Nwem  purpw 
reum.  Catullus,  Quercus  ramos  purpureos.  Horace  Purpurea 
bibet  Tiectar^  and  somewhere  mentions  Olores  purpureos,  Virgil 
has  Purpuream  vomit  ille  animam;  and  Homer  calls  the  sea 
purple ,  and  gives  it  in  some  other  book  the  same  epithet ,  when  in 
a  storm. 

The  general  idea ,  however,  has  been  fondly  adopted  by  the  finest 
writers  in  Europe.  The  purple  of  the  ancients  is  not  known  to  us. 
What  idea,  therefore,  have  the  modems  affixed  to  it?  Addison,  in 
his  vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame ,  describes  the  country  as  ^^  being 
covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  ught."  Gray's  beautifbl  line  is  well 
known: 

'*  The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of  love. 

And  Tasso ,  in  describing  his  hero  Godfrey,  says ,  Heaven 

**  Gli  empte  d*onor  la  faccia ,  e  ti  ridoce 
Di  GioTinezza ,  il  hel purpurea  lume" 

Both  Gray  and  Tasso  copied  Yirgil ,  where  Venus  gives  to  her  son 
^neas — 


-**  Lumenque  Jarent^ 


Purpureum,"* 

Dryden  has  omitted  the  purple  light  in  his  version,  nor  is  it  given 
by  Pitt  -,  but  Dryden  expresses  the  general  idea  by 

■         — *'  With  hands  divine , 
Had  formed  his  cnrling  locks  and  made  his  temples  shine. 
And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace,** 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  has  given  us  his  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  purple  light,  when  applied  to  the  human  countenance,  in 
the  felicitous  expression  of 

**  CaLSSTiAL  aosT'&au.'* 

Gray  appears  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  hint  for  the 
opening  of  his  etegy  :  as  in  the  first  line  he  had  Dante  and  Milton 
in  his  mind ,  he  perhaps  might  also  in  the  foltowing  passage  have 
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recollected  a  coDgenial  one  in  Comus ,  which  he  altered.  Milton , 
describing  the  evening ,  marks  it  out  by 

**  What  tinie  Che  Imboured  ox 

In  hi*  loose  traces  from  the  forrow  came , 
And  the  twinkt  hedger  at  bis  sapper  sat.** 

Gray  has 

^  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.'* 

Warton  has  m'Hie  an  obsenration  on  this  passage  in  Ccmdus  \  and 
observes  Airiher  tnat  it  is  a  classical  circumstance ,  but  not  a  natu-, 
ral  one ,  in  an  English  landscape ,  for  our  ploughmen  quit  their 
work  at  noon.  I  think  therefore  the  imitation  is  still  more  evid^it ; 
and  as  Warton  observes ,  both  Gray  and  Milton  copied  here  firom 
books,  and  not  from  life. 

There  are  three  great  poets  who  have  given  us  a  similar  inci- 
dent. 

Dryden  introduces  the  l^ghly  finished  picture  of  the  hare  in  his 
Annus  Mirabilis : — 

Stanza  131. 

^  So  have  I  seen  aomt /earful  hare  maintain 

A  coarse,  taU  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay ; 
V?'ho  stretched  b^iind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain « 
Past  power  to  kill ,  as  she  to  get  away. 

132. 
**  V^ith  hb  loU*d  longne  he  faintly  licks  his  prey, 
Bis  warm  breath  blows  her  fur  up  as  she  lies  ^ 
She  trembling  creeps  npon  the  git>and  away, 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes.** 

Thomson  paints  the  stag  in  a  similar  situation ; 

— — *  *  Fainting  breathless  toil 
Sick  seizes  on  his  heart — he  stands  at  bay : 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face. 
He  groans  in  angmsh.**-^  Antnmo ,  t.  4&t. 

Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  object : — 

"  The  wretched  animal  beared  forth  snch  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.*'— 

CM*  these  three  pictures  the  beseeching  eyes  of  Dryden  perhaps 
is  more  pathetic  than  the  big  round  tears ,  certainly  borrowed  by 
Thomson  from  Shakspeare ,  because  the  former  expression  has  more 
passion ,  and  is  therefore  more  poetical.  The  sixth  line  in  Dryden 
is  perhaps  exquisite  for  its  imitative  harmony ,  and  with  peculiar 
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felicity  paints  the  action  itself.  Thomson  adroitly  dropi^the  inno- 
cent nosey  of  which  one  word  seems  to  have  lost  its  original  signi* 
fication ,  and  the  other  offends  now  by  its  familiarity.  The  dappled 
face  is  a  term  more  picturesque ,  more  appropriate ,  and  more  poe- 
tically expressed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILE.        '    ' 

The  manuscripts  of  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  three  volumes ,  the  gift  of  David 
Mallet.  They  are  written  chiefly  on  the  backs  of  letters ,  amongst 
which  are  several  fipom  Addison ,  Steele ,  Jervaise ,  Rowe ,  Young , 
Caryl ,  Walsh ,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Fenton ,  Craggs ,  Congreve , 
Hughes ,  his  mother  Editha ,  and  Lintot  and  Tonson  the  Book- 
sellers. 

From  these  letters  no  information  can  be  gathered,  which  merits 
public  communication;  they  relate  generally  to  the  common  civi- 
lities and  common  affairs  of  Hfe.  What  little  could*  be  done  has 
already  been  given  in  the  additions  to  Pope's  works. 

It  has  been  observed ,  that  Pope  taught  himself  to  write ,  by 
cq)ying  printed  books :  of  this  singularity  we  have  in  this  collection 
a  remarkable  instance  \  several  parts  are  written  in  Roman  and  Ita- 
lic characters,  which  for  some  time  I  mistook  for  print;  no  imita- 
tion can  be  more  correct. 

What  appears  on  this  Fac  Simile  I  have  printed ,  to  assist  its 
deciphering ;  and  I  have  also  subjoined  the  passages  as  it  was  given 
to  the  public ,  for  immediate  reference.  The  manuscript  from  whence 
this  page  is  taken  consists  of  the  first  rude  sketches ;  an  intermediate 
eopy  having  been  employed  for  the  press;  so  that  the  corrected  ver- 
ses of  this  Fac  Simile  occasionally  vary  from  those  published. 

This  passage  has  been  selected,  because  the  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  episode  in  the  Iliad , 
while  it  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  finished  passages. 

The  lover  of  poetry  will  not  be  a  little  gratified,  when  he  con- 
templates the  variety  of  epithets ,  the  imperfect  idea ,  the  gradual 
embellishment,  and  the  critical  rasures  which  are  here  discovered  ' . 
The  action  of  Hector ,  in  lifting  his  infant  in  his  arms,  occasioned 
Pope  much  trouble ;  and  at  length  the  printed  copy  has  a  different 
reading. 

I  must  not  omit  noticing ,  that  the  whole  is  on  the  back  of  a 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  noticing  the  MSS.  of  Milton,  preserved  «t  Cambridge, 
has  made,  with  his  usual  force  of  language,  the  following  obserration  : 
**  Such  reliques  show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what  we  hope  erer  to  do 
with  eaae,  we  may  learn  first  to  do  with  dUigence. 

II.  7 
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letter  firanked  by  Addison ;  which  cover  I  have  given  at  one  corner 
of  (he  plate. 
The  parts  distinguished  by  Italics  were  rejected. 

Thus  ha?iog  spoke,  the  illastrioiu  chief  of  Troy 
Extends  his  eager  arms  to  embrace  his  bojr, 

lovelj 
Stretched  his  food  arms  to  seize  the  beauteous  boy  ; 

babe 
The  hoy  clang  crying  to  his  narse*^  breast , 
Scar*d  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

each  kind 
With  silent  pleasure  the  fond  parent  smil'd , 
And  Hector  hastened  to  reliore  his  child. 
The  glittering  terrors  nnbound , 

His  radiant  helmet  from  his  brows  unbraced , 

on  the  ground  he 
And  MS  the  ground  the  gUitering  terror  piac'd, 

beamy 
And  plac'd  the  radiant  helmet  on  tlie  ground , 
Then  seiz'd  the  bojr  and  raising  hint  in  air, 

lifting 
Theu/omdling  in  hn  arma  his  infant  heir, 

danang 
Thus  to  the  gods  addrest  a  father^s  prayer, 
glory  fills 
O  thoa ,  whose  thunder  shakes  th*  ethereal  throne , 
deathless 
And  all  ye  other  powers  protect  my  son ! 
Like  mine,  this  war,  bloommg youth  with  every  'Virtue  bless , 

grace 
The  shield  and  glory  of  the  Trojan  race  ; 
Like  mine  his  valour^  and  his  just  renown  , 
Like  mine  his  labours  ,  to  defend  the  erowt^ 
Grant  him ,  like  me ,  to  purchase  just  renown  y 

tlie  Trojans 
To  guard  my  country,  to  defend  the  crown  : 
In  arms  like  me,  his  eountry*&  war  to  wage. 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  I 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage , 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age! 
successful 
So  when  triumphant  from  the  glorious  toils 
Of  heroes  slain »  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils , 
Whole  hosts  may 
All  Trey  shall  hail  him ,  with  deserr'd  acclaim , 

own  the  son 
And  cry,  this  cAi^ transcends  his  father's  fame. 
While  pleas'd,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 
fondly  on  her 

He  said  ,  and  gasing  o'er  his  consort's  charms , 
Restor'd  his  infant  to  her  longing  arms. 
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«>n 
Soft  in  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid , 
Prest  to  ker  kaarl ,  and  with  a  smile  surrey 'd ; 

to  repose 
Hash*d  him  to  rest ,  and  with  a  smile  sorrej^d. 

passion 
Bat  soon  the  tronbled  pleasure  mixt  with  rising/Mrs , 

dash*d  withliear. 
The  tender  pleasure  soon,  chastised  by  fear  , 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

The  passages  appear  thus  in  the  printed  work.  I  have  marked  in 
Italics  the  variations. 

Thos  having  spoke,  tlie  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Slretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  dasp  the  loTely  boy. 
The  babo  dong  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazxliog  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret '  pleasure  each  fond  parent  sroil*d , 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child , 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  onbonnd , 
And  placed  the  beaming  hehnet  on  the  gronod : 
Then  kiss* d  the  chUd ,  and  lifting  high  in  air , 
Thos  to  the  gods  prejerr'd  a  father*s  prayer  : 

O  thou,  whose  glory  fills  tli'  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers,  protect  my  son ! 
<yrant  him  like  me  to  purchase  just  renown , 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rue  tlie  Hector  of  the  future  age  I 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him ,  with  deserr'd  acclaim , 
And  say,  this  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame  : 
While  pleas'd  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscions  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 

He  spoke i  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms 
He&tor'd  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms  : 
Soft  on  her  jDragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hnsh'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surrey 'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastts'd  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

LITERARY  FASHIONS. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Literary  Fashion,  and  prose  and  verse 
have  been  regulated  by  the  same  caprice  that  cuts  our  coats  and 
cocks  our  hats.  Dr.  Rippis,  who  had  a  taste  for  Uterary  history,  has 
observed  that "  '  Dodsley's  OEconomy  of  Human  Life'  long  receiv- 
ed the  most  extravagant  applause,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was 

■  Silent  in  the  MS.  (observes  a  critical  friend)  is  greaiiy  superior  to 
secret ,  as  it  appears  in  the  printed  work. 
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written  by  a  celebrated  Dobleman;  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
Literary  Fashion  ,•  the  history  of  which,  as  it  hath  appeared  in 
various  ages  and  countries,  and  as  it  hath  operated  with  re£q[)ect  to 
the  different  objecfe  of  science,  learning,  art,  and  taste,  would 
fbnn  a  work  that  might  be  highly  instructiye  and  entertaining/' 

The  foyourable  reception  of  Dodsley's  ^^Oikx>nomy  of  HuDUin 
Life ''  produced  a  whole  fomily  of  cBconomies  \  it  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second  part,  the  gratuitous  ingenuity  of  one  of  those  officious 
imitators,  whom  an  original  author  never  cares  to  thank.  Other  qdco- 
nomies  trod  on  (he  heels  of  each  other. 

For  some  memoranda  towards  a  histbry  of  literary  fiuhions,  the 
following  may  be  arranged : — 

At  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  commentators  and  com- 
pilers were  at  the  head  of  the  literati ;  translators  foUowed ,  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  their  spoils  on  the  commentators.  When  in 
the  progress  of  modem  Uterature,  writers  aimed  to  rival  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity ,  the  different  styles ,  in  their  servile  Imitations , 
clashed  together^  and  parties  were  formed  who  fought  desperately 
for  the  style  they  chose  to  adopt.  The  public  were  long  harassed  by 
afontastic  race,  who  called  themselves  Ciceronian ,  of  whom  are 
recorded  many  ridiculous  practices,  to  strain  out  the  words  of  Q- 
cero  into  their  hollow  verbosities.  They  were  routed  by  the  facetious 
Erasmus.  Then  followed  the  brilliant  ®ra  of  qpigrammatic  points ; 
and  good  sense ,  and  good  taste ,  were  nothing  without  the  spurious 
ornaments  of  false  wit.  Another  age  was  deluged  by  a  million  of  son- 
nets ;  and  volumes  were  for  a  long  time  read,  without  their  readers 
being  aware  that  their  patience  was  exhausted.  There  was  an  age 
of  epics ,  wj^ch  probably  can  never  return  again-,  for  after  two  or 
three ,  the  rest  can  be  but  repetitions  with  a  few  variations. 

In  Italy,  firom  1530  to  1580,  a  vast  multitude  of  books  were 
written  on  Love  *,  the  fashion  of  writing  on  that  subject  (for  certainly 
it  was  not  always  a  passion  with  the  indefatigable  writer)  was  an 
epidemical  distemper.  They  wrote  like  pedants,  and  pagans*,  those 
who  could  not  write  thei^love  in  verse ,  difftised  themselves  in  prose. 
When  the  Poliphilus  of  Colonna  appeared ,  which  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  dream,  this  dream  made  a  great  many  dreamers,  as  it 
happens  in  company  (says  the  sarcastic  Zeno)  when  one  yawner 
makes  many  yawn.  When  Bishop  Hall  first  published  his  satires,  he 
called  them  '^  Toothless  Satires ,''  but  his  latter  ones  he  distinguisftied 
as  "  Biting  Satires^"  many  good-natured  men,  who  could  only 
write  good-natured  verse,  crowded  in  his  footsteps ,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  (heir  labours  only  showed  that  even  the  ^'  toothless"  satires 
of  Hall  could  bite  more  sharply  than  those  of  servile  imitators.  After 
Spenser's  ^'Faerie Queen"  was  published,  the  press  overflowed 
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wiQi  many  mistaken  imitations ,  in  which  llBdries  were  the  chief  ac- 
tors,— this  circumstance  is  humorously  animadyerted  on  by  Marston, 
in  his  satires ,  as  quoted  by  Warton :  every  serifs  now  DbJIs  asleep , 
andiQ  his 

drciM,  straight  tenae  ponnd  to  on* 
Outsteps  someyitir^^— 
Awakes,  straight  robs  his  eyes ,  and  PEnm  mu  taia. 

The  great  personage  who  ga? e  a  feshion  to  this  class  of  literature 
was  the  courtly  and  romantic  Eliiabeth  hersetf  ^  her  obsequious  wits 
and  courtiers  would  not  fidl  to  feed  and  flatter  her  taste.  Whether 
they  all  felt  the  beauties ,  or  languished  over  the  tediousness  of 
<<  the  Faerie  Queen/'  and  the  ^^  Arcadia"  of  Sidney,  at.Ieast  her 
n^jesty  gave  a  vogue  to  such  sentimental  and  refined  romance.  The 
classical  Elizabeth  introduced  another  literary  fashion ;  having  trans- 
lated the  Hercules  OEtacus ,  she  made  it  fashionable  to  translate 
Greek  tragedies.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  age  of  fanaticism,  and 
the  long  parliament ,  that  books  were  considered  the  more  valuable 
for  their  length.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  folios. 
Caryl  wrote  a  '^Commentary  on  Job''  in  two  volumes  folio,  of 
above  one  thousand  two  hundred  sheets!  as  it  was  intended  to  in- 

tculcate  the  virtue  of  patience .  these  volumes  gave  at  once  the 
theory  and  the  practice.  One  is  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  the 
divines  of  this  age  \  whose  works  now  lie  buried  under  the  brick 
and  mortar  tombs  of  four  or  five  folios ,  which ,  on  a  moderate 
calculation ,  might  now  be  '^  wire  woven"  into  thirty  or  forty  mo- 
dem oct  .vos. 

In  Charles  I.'s  time  love  and  honour  were  heightened  by  the  wits 
into  florid  romance;  but  Lord  Coring  turned  all  into  ridicule;  and 
he  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  whose  happy  vein 
of  ridicule  was  fevoured  by  Chaiies  II.,  who  gave  it  the  vogue  it 
obtained. 

Sir  William  Temple  Justly  observes ,  that  changes  in  veins  of  wit 
are  like  those  of  habils,  or  other  modes.  On  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
none  were  more  out  of  flashion  among  (he  new  courtiers  than  the 
iM  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  was  esteemed  the  greatest  wit ,  in  his 
fiaither's  time ,  among  the  old. 

Modern  times  have  abounded  with  what  may  be  called  fashionable 
literature.  Tragedies  were  some  years  ago  as  ileishionable  as  come- 
dies are  at  this  day ;  Thomson ,  Mallet ,  Francis ,  HiU ,  applied  their 
genius  to  a  department  in  which  they  lost  it  all.  Declamation  and 
rant ,  and  over-refined  language ,  were  preferred  to  the  fable,  the 
manners ,  and  to  nature — ^and  these  now  sleep  on  our  shelves !  Then 
too  we  bad  aCsunUy  of  paupers  in  the  parish  of  poetry,  in  '^Imita- 
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tions  of  Speoter.''  Not  many  years  ago ,  CburchiU  was  tlie  occasion 
of  dduging  the  town  with  political  poems  in  quarto. — ^Theae  again 
were  succeeded  by  nan^atii^e  poems ,  in  the  ballad  measure ,  from 
all  sizes  of  poels. — ^The  Castle  of  Otranto  was  the  father  of  that 
manrellous,  which  once  overstocked  the  circulating  library  and 
closed  with  Mrs.  Radcliffe. — ^Lord  Byron  has  been  the  fother  of 
hundreds  of  graceless  sons! — ^Travels  and  voyages  have  long  been 
a  class  of  Uterature  so  fashionable ,  that  we  begin  to  prepare  for ,  or 
to  dread ,  the  arrival  of  certain  persons  from  the  Continent ! 

Different  times,  then,  are  regulated  by  different  tastes.  What 
makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  at  one  time ,  ceases  to  in- 
terest it  at  another;  an  author  who  sacrifices  to  the  prevailing  hu- 
mours of  his  day  has  but  little  chance  of  being  esteemed  by  poste- 
rity;  and  every  age  of  modem  literature  might,  perhaps,  adimt 
of  a  new  classification,  by  dividing  it  into  its  periods  oifasfuonor 
ble  Uterature.  ^  (^  ^^X. 

THE  PANTOMIMICAL  CHARACTERS. 


o  dJU 


n  est  des  gens  de  qui  Tesprit  guinde 
^   {       0  SoD»  nil  front  jamais  dMd^ , 

^^'^"^''^    '       If e  sonffre ,  n'approure ,  et  n'estime , 

Que  le  pompCQx  et  le  sublime ;  '. 

Ponr  moi  j*ose  poser  en  fait  *  I 

Qu*en  de  certains  momens  Tesprit  le  plus  parfait 
,i  J  t  V  ^^  \  11  .  i  0  /    Pent  aimer  sans  rongir  jasqn*aux  Marionnettcs  5 

v^  Kt  qn'il  est  des  temps  et  des  lienx, 

^^  <    r-*  *N    \^j  &  *     OA  le  grave  et  le  sMenx, 

Ne  Talent  pas  d'agr^ables  somettes. 

Peau  d*Aoe. 

People  there  are  who  never  smilej 
Their  foreheads  still  msmooth'd ,  the  while 
Some  lambent  flame  of  mirth  will  play. 
That  wins  the  easy  heart  away ; 
Snch  only  choose  in  prose  or  rhyme 
A  bristling  pomp , — they  call  snblime ! 
I  blush  not  to  like  Harlequin , 
Would  he  but  talk , — and  all  his  kin ! 
Tes ,  there  are  times ,  and  there  are  places , 
When  flams  and  old  wives*  tales  are  .worth  the  Graces. 

Cervantes  ,  in  the  person  of  his  hero ,  has  confessed  the  delight 
he  received  from  amusements  which  disturb  the  gravity  of  some, 
who  are  apt,  however,  to  be  more  entertained  by  them  than  they 
choose  to  acknowledge.  Don  Quixote  thus  dismisses  a  troop  of 
merry  strollers — ^^  Andad  con  Dios,  buena  gente,  y  liazed 
"vuestra  fiesta ,  porque  desde  muchacho  jui  aficionado  d  hi 
Card  tula,  y  en  mi  mocedad  se  ne  iuan  las  ojos  O'cv  la  Farin- 
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dula."  In  a  literal  versioa  the  passage  may  run  thus  :*-^^  Go,  good 
people ,  God  be  with  you ,  and  keep  your  merry-making !  for  from 
childhood  I  was  in  love  with  the  Cardtula ,  and  in  my  youth  my 
eyes  would  lose  themselves  amidst  the  Fardndula.''  According  to 
Pineda ,  La  Cardtula  is  an  actor  masked ,  and  La  Fardndula  is 
a  kind  of  farce  ' . 

Even  th^  studious  Bayle  ^  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak ,  and 
hurrying  to  the  market-place  to  punchinello ,  would  laugh  when 
the  fellow  had  humour  in  him,  as  was  usually  the  case ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  pleasure  some  still  find  in  pantomimes ,  to  the  annoyance 
of  their  gravity ,  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  only  wants  a  little  more 
understanding  in  the  actors  and  the  spectators. 

The  truth  is,  that  here  our  Harlequin  and  all  his  lifeless  family 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  They  came  to  us  from  the  ge- 
nial hilarity  of  the  Italian  theatre,  and  were  all  the  grotesque  chil- 
dren of  wit ,  and  whim ,  and  satire.  Why  is  this  burlesque  race  here 
privileged  to  cost  so  much ,  to  do  so  little ,  and  to  repeat  that  little 
so  often  ?  Our  own  pantomime  may,  indeed,  boast  of  two  inventions 
of  its  own  growth  :  we  have  turned  Harlequin  into  a  magician ,  and 
this  produces  the  surprise  of  sudden  changes  of  scenery,  whose 
splendour  and  curious  correctness  have  rarely  been  equalled  :  while 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  scene ,  a  certain  sort  of  wit  to  the  eye, 
'^  mechanic  wit ,''  as  it  has  been  termed ,  has  originated ;  as  when  a 
surgeon's  shop  is  turned  into  a  laundry ;  with  the  inscription 
^^  Mangling  done  here  ^''  or  counsellors  at  the  bar  changed  into 
fish-women. 

Every  one  of  this  grotesque  family  were  the  creatures  of  national 
genius ,  chosen  by  the  people  for  themselves.  Italy,  both  ancient 
and  modem ,  exhibits  a  gesticulating  people  of  comedians ,  and  the 
same  comic  genius  characterised  the  nation  through  all  its  revolu- 
tions ,  as  well  as  the  individual  through  all  his  fortunes.  The  lower 
classes  still  betray  their  aptitude  in  that  vivid  humour,  where  the 
action  is  suited  to  the  word— rsilent  gestures  sometimes  expressing 
whole  sentences.  They  can  tell  a  story,  and  even  raise  the  passions, 

'  Motleux,  "whose  translation  Lord  Woodhouselee  distinguishes  as  the 
most  curious,  turns  the  passage  thus:  **  I  "wish  you  well,  good  people: 
drire  on  to  act  jour  play,  for  in  my  very  childhood  I  loved  shows,  and 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  dramatic  representations,"  Part  II.  c  xi.  The 
other  translators  have  nearly  the  same  words.  But  in  employing  the  generic 
term  they  lose  the  species,  that  is,  the  thing  itself;  but  what  is  less  tolerable, 
in  the  flatness  of  the  style ,  they  lose  that  delightfulness  with  which  Cervantes 
conveys  to  us  the  recollected  pleasures  then  busying  the  warm  brain  of  his 
hero.  An  English  reader,  who  often  grows  weary  over  his  Quixote,  appears 
not  always  sensible  that  one  of  the  secret  charms  of  Cervantes,  like  all  great 
xiational  authors,  lies  concealed  in  his  idiom  and  style. 
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without  opening  their  lips.  No  nation  in  modern  Europe  possesses 
so  Iceen  a  relish  for  the  burlesque ,  insomuch  as  to  show  a  class  of 
unriyalled  poems ,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  very  title ;  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  an  Italian  in  a  foreign  counhry,  however 
deep  in  trouble,  but  would  drop  all  remembrance  of  his  sorrows, 
should  one  of  lids  countrymen  present  himself  with  the  parapherr 
nalia  of  Punch  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  I  was  acquainted  with  an  Ita- 
lian ,  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  fortune ,  residing  in  this  country, 
who  found  so  lively  a  pleasure  in  performing  Punchinello's  little 
comedy,  that,  for  this  purpose,  with  considerable  expense  and  cu- 
riosity, he  had  his  wooden  company,  in  all  their  costume,  sent  oyer 
from  his  native  place.  The  shrill  squeak  of  the  thi  whistle  had  flie 
same  comic  effect  on  him  as  the  notes  of  the  Rans  des  Vaches 
have  in  awakening  the  tenderness  of  domestic  emotions  in  the  wan- 
dering Swiss — the  natioiml  genius  is  dramatic.  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu ,  when  she  resided  at  a  villa  near  Brescia ,  was  applied  to  by 
(he  villagers  for  leave  to  erect  a  theatre  in  her  saloon :  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  turn  the  stables  into  a  playhouse  every  carnival.  She 
complied,  and,  as  she  tells  us,  was  ^'  surprised  at  the  beauty  of 
their  scenes,  though  painted  by  a  country  painter.  The  performance 
was  yet  more  surprising,  the  actors  being  all  peasants  ^  but  the  Ita- 
lians have  so  natural  a  genius  for  comedy,  they  acted  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  else ,  particularly  tho^rfe- 
quino,  who  txt  surpassed  any  of  our  English ,  though  only  the 
tailor  of  our  viUage,  and  I  am  assured  never  saw  a  play  in  any 
other  place."  Italy  is  the  mother,  and  the  niurse,  of  the  whole  Har- 
lequin race. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  scholars  in  Europe ,  but  the  most  learned  Ita- 
lians ,  smit  by  the  national  genius,  could  have  devoted  their  vigils  to 
narrate  the  revolutions  of  pantomime ,  to  compile  the  annals  of  Har- 
lequin ,  to  unrol  the  genealogy  of  Punch ,  and  to  discover  even  the 
most  secret  anecdotes  of  the  obscurer  branches  of  that  grotesque 
family,  amidst  their  changeful  fortunes ,  during  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years !  Nor  is  this  all ;  princes  have' ranked  them  among 
the  Rosciuses ;  and  Harlequins  and  Scaramouches  have  be%n  en- 
nobled. Even  Harlequins  themselves  have  written  elaborate  treatises 
on  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  their  art.  I  de^r  to 
convey  the  sympathy  they  have  inspired  me  with  to  my  reader ;  but 
every  Tramontane  genius  must  be  informed,  that  of  what  he  has 
pever  seen  he  must  rest  content  to  be  told. 

Of  the  ancient  Italian  troop  we  have  retained  three  or  four  of  the 
characters,  while  their  origin  has  nearly  escaped  our  recollection; 
but  of  the  burlesque  comedy ,  the  extempore  dialogue,  the  humorous 
fable,  and  its  peculiar  species  of  comic  acting ,  all  has  vanished. 
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Many  of  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  Romans  miquestiODably  sur- 
yited  their  dominion,  for  the  pec^le  will  amuse  themselves ,  though 
their  masters  may  he  conquered;  and  tradition  has  never  proved 
more  faithful  than  in  preserving  popular  sports.  Many  of  the  games 
<^oar  children  were  played  hy  Roman  boys ;  the  mountebanks,  with 
the  dancers  and  tumblers  on  their  moveable  stages,  still  in  our  fairs, 
are  Romah ;  the  disorders  of  the  Bacchanalia ,  Italy  appears  to  imi- 
tate in  her  carnivals.  Among  these  Roman  diversions  certain  comic 
characters  have  i)een  transmitted  to  us ,  along  with  some  of  their 
characteristics ,  and  their  dresses.  The  speaking  pantomimes  and 
extemporal  comedies,  which  have  deUghted  the  Italians  for  many 
centuries ,  are  (h)m  this  ancient  source. 

Of  the  Mimi  and  the  Pantomimi  of  the  Romans  the  following 
notices  enter  into  pur  present  researches  : 

The  Mimi  were  an  impudent  race  of  buffoons ,  who  exulted  in 
mimicry,  and ,  like  our  domestic  fools ,  were  admitted  into  convivial 
parties  to  entertain  the  guests ;  fnim  them  we  derive  the  term  mi- 
metic art.  Their  powers  enabled  them  to  perform  a  more  extraor- 
dinary office ,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  ilinerals, 
to  mhnic  the  person ,  and  even  the  language  of  the  deceased.  Sue- 
tonius describes  an  Archimimu$  accompanying  the  fhneral  of  Yes- 
pasian.  This  Arch-mime  performed  his  part  admirably,  not  only 
rq)resenting  the  person,  but  imitatmg ,  according  to  custom,  ut  mos 
est,  ttie  manners  and  language  of  the  living  emperor.  He  contriv- 
ed a  happy  stroke  at  the  prevaiUng  foible  of  Yespasian ,  when  he 
inquired  the  cost  of  all  this  Ameral  pomp — ^^  Ten  miUions  of  ses- 
terces!"  On  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give  him  but  a 
hundred  thousand  they  might  throw  his  body  into  the  Tiber. 

The  Pantomimi  were  quite  of  a  different  class.  They  were  tragic 
actors ,  usually  mute ;  ttiey  combined  with  the  arts  of  gesture  music 
and  dances  of  the  most  impressive  character.  Their  silent  language 
often  drew  tears  by  the  pathetic  emotions  which  they  excited  : 
"Their  very  nod  speaks ,  their  hands  talk ,  and  their  fingers  have  a 
voice,"  says  one  of  their  admirers.  Sfeneca,  the  father,  grave  as  was 
his  profession ,  confessed  his  taste  for  pantomimes  had  become  a 
passion  ' ;  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  that "  the  Roman  knights 
should  not  attend  the  pantomimic  players  in  the  streets,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  performers  were  greately  honoured.  Lucian  has  composed 
a  curious  treatise  on  pantomimes.  We  may  have  some  notion  of 
their  deep  conception  of  character,  and  their  invention,  by  an  anec- 
dote recorded  by  Macrobius  of  two  rival  pantomimes.  When  Hylas, 
dandng  a  hymn,  which  closed  with  the  words  "  The  great  Aga- 

'  Tacitus,  Annals,  lib.  i  sect.  77,  in  Murphy '« translation. 
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memnoD  /'  to  express  that  idea  he  took  it  in  its  literal  meahing , 
and  stood  erect ,  as  if  measuring  his  sue -^Py lades,  his  rival ,  ex- 
claimed ,  '^  You  make  him  tall ,  but  not  great ! ''  The  audience  obli- 
ged Py lades  to  dance  the  same  hy  nm  ^  when  he  came  to  the  words  he 
collected  himself  in  a  posture  of  deep  meditation.  This  silent  panto- 
mimic language  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  carried  to  singular  p^- 
fection ;  when  the  actor  Palmer,  after  building  a  theatre,  was  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  his  voice  by  the  iBagistrates.  It  was  then  he  powerfully 
affected  the  audience  by  the  eloquence  of  his  action  in  the  tragic 
pantomime  of  Don  Juan ! 

These  pantomimi  se^m  to  have  been  held  in  great  honour ;  many 
were  children  of  the  Graces  and  the  Virtues !  The  tragic  and  the 
comic  masks  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  an  arch-mime  and  a  pantomime.  Montfaucon  conjectures 
that  they  formed  a  select  fraternity.  '  They  had  such  an  infiaence 
over  the  Roman  people,  that  when  two  of  themcpiarrelled,  Augustus 
interfered  to  renew  their  friendship.  Pylades  was  one  of  them  ^  and 
he  observed  to  the  emperor,  that  nothing  could  be  more  usef\il  to 
him  than  that  the  people  should  be  perpetually  occupied  with  the 
squabbles  between  him  and  Bathyllus !  The  advice  was  accepted , 
and  the  emperor  was  silenced. 

The  parti-coloured  hero ,  with  every  part  of  his  dress ,  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  great  wardrobe  of  antiquity  :  he  was  a  Roman  >Dme. 
Harlequin  is  described  with  his  shaven  head,  rasis  capitibus ;  his 
sooty  (diCe ^fuUginefaciem  obducti^  his  flat,  unshod  feet,  plani- 
pedes ;  and  his  patched  coat  of  many  colours ,  Alimi  centunculo.  * 

'  L*ADtiq.  expi.  v.  63. 

*  Louis  Riccoboni,  in  his  carious  little  treatise ,  '*  Du  Th^tre  Italien  ,"* 
illustrated  by  sevebteen  prints  of  the  Italian  pautomimic  characters ,  has 
duljr  collected  the  authorities.  I  give  them,  in  the  order  quoted  aboyc,  for 
the  satisfactiou  of  more  grave  inquirers.  Vossius  Instit.  Poet.  lib.  ii  cap.  32, 
S  4.  The  Mimi  blackened  their  faces.  Diomedes  de  Orat  lib.  iii.  Apuleius 
in  Apolog.  And  further,  the  patched  dress  -was  used  by  the  ancient  peasants 
of  Italy,  as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Celsus,  De  Re  Rust.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  and  Ju- 
venal employs  the  term  centunculus  as  a  diminutive  of  cento ,  for  a  coat  made 
up  of  patches.  This  was  afterwards  applied  metaphorically  to  those  wcU- 
known  poems  called  cento5,  composed  of  shreds  and  patches  of  poetry,  col- 
lected from  all  quarters.  Goldoni  considered  Harlequin  as  a  poor  devil  and 
dolt,  whose  coat  is  made  up  of  rags  patched  together;  his  hat  shows  mendi- 
city ;  and  the  hare's  tail  is  still  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  Bergamo.  Quadrio, 
in  his  learned  Storia  d'ogni  Pocsia,  has  diffused  his  erudition  on  the  ancient 
Mimi  and  their  successors.  Dr.  Clarke  has  discovered  the  light  lath  sword  of 
Harlequin ,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  my  roost  painful  researches ,  amidst 
the  dark  mysteries  of  the  ancient  mythology  !  We  read  with  equal  astonish' 
ment  and  novelly  ,  tliat  the  prototypes  of  the  modem  pantomime  are  in  the 
Pagan  mysteries,   that  Ifaricquin  is  Mercury ^  with  his  short  sword  called 
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Even  PidlicineUa,  whom  we  familiarly  call  Punch  ,  may  receive , 
like  other  personages  or  not  greater  importance ,  all  his  dignity 
from  antiquity ,  one  of  his  Roman  ancestors  having  appeared  to  an 
antiquary's  visionary  eye  in  a  bronze  sta(ue  :  more  than  one  erudite 
dissertation  authenticates  the  family  likeness ;  the  nose  long ,  pro- 
minent, and  hooked;  the  staring  goggle  eyes;  the  hump  at  his 
back  and  at  his  breast ;  in  a  word ,  all  the  character  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  Punch-race ,  as  distinctly  as  whole  dynasties  have  been 
Heatured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon  nose.* 

The  genealogy  of  the  whole  family  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
term ,  which  includes  them  all ;  for  our  Zany,  in  Italian  Zanniy 
comes  direct  from  Sannioj  a  buffoon  ;  and  a  passage  in  Cicero  , 
de  Oratore,  paints  Harlequin  and  his  brother  gesticulators  after 

herpe ,  or  his  rod  the  caJuceus ,  to  render  himself  invisible ,  and  to  transport 
himself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other;  that  the  covering  on  his 
head  was  his  petasus,  or  winged  cap ;  that  Columbine  is  Psyche,  or  the  Soul; 
the  Old  Man  in  onr  pantomimes  is  Charon ;  the  Clown  is  Momus ,  the  buf- 
foon of  heaven,  whose  gaping  mouth  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  masks. 
The  subject  of  an  ancient  vase  engraven  in  the  volume  represents  Harlequin , 
Columbine,  and  the  Clown ,  as  we  see  them  on  the  English  stage.  The 
dreams  of  the  learned  are  amusing  when  we  are  not  put  to  sleep.  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels ,  vol.  iv.  p.  4S9.  The  Italian  antiquaries  never  entertained  any  doubt 
of  this  remote  origin. 

'  This  statue ,  which  is  imagined  to  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
genealogy  of  Punch,  was  discovered  in  1727,  and  is  engraved  in  Ficoroni's 
amusing  work  on  Le  Masehere  sceniche  e  lejigure  comiche  u'anlichi  Romania 
p.  48.  It  is  that  of  a  Mime  called  M actus  by  the  Romans ;  the  name  indicates 
a  simpleton.  But  the  origin  of  the  more  modern  name  has  occasioned  a  little 
diflerence,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  nose  or  its  squeak.  The  learned 
Quadrio  would  draw  the  name  PulUcinello  from  Pulliceno ,  which  Spartianus 
uses  for  i7  pullo  gallinaccio  ( I  suppose  this  to  be  the  turkey-cock )  because 
Punch's  hooked  nose  resembled  its  beak,  but  Baretti ,  in  that  strange  book 
the  **  Tolondron  ,"  gives  a  derivation  admirably  descriptive  of  the  peculiar 
ii<|qeaking  nasal  sound.  He  says,  **  Punchinello,  or  Punch,  as  you  well 
know,  speaks  with  a  squeaking  voice  that  seems  to  come  out  at  his  nose , 
because  the  fellow  who  in  a  puppet-show  manages  the  puppet  called  Punchi- 
nrllo  ,  or  Punch ,  as  the  English  folks  abbreviate  it,  speaks  wilh  a  tin  whistle 
in  bis  mouth,  which  makes  biro  emit  that  comical  kind  of  voice.  But  the 
English  word  Punchinello  is  in  Italian  Pulcinella,  which  means  a  hen-chicken. 
Chickens'  voices  are  squeaking  and  nasal ;  and  they  are  timid,  and  powerless, 
and  for  this  reason  my  whimsical  countrymen  have  given  the  name  oi  Pulci- 
nella ,  or  hen>chicken  ,  to  that  comic  character,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  man 
that  speaks  with  a  squeaking  voice  through  his  nose,  to  express  a  timid  and 
weak  fellow ,  who  is  always  thrashed  by  the  other  actors ,  and  always  boasts 
of  victory  after  they  arc  gone." — Xolondron,  p.  334.  In  Italian,  Policinello 
is  a  little  flea ,  active  and  biting  and  skipping ;  and  his  mask  puce-colour,  the 
nose  imitating  in  shape  the  flea's  proboscis.  This  grotesque  etymology  was 
added  by  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  cannot  decide  between  **  the  hen-chicken  "  of  the 
scholar  and  '*  the  skipping  flea "  of  the  lady,  who  howevei'  was  herself  a 
scholar. 
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the  life ;  the  perpehial  trembling  motion  of  their  limbs ,  their  lu- 
dicrous and  flexible  gestures ,  and  all  the  mimicry  of  their  fiices. 
"  Quid  enim  potest  tarn  ridiculum  quam  Sannio  esse?  Qui  ore, 
vultu  f  imitaridis  motibus,  "voce,  denique  corpore  ridetur  ipso.* 
Lib.  li.  sect.  51 .  For  what  has  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  Sanmo? 
who,  with  his  mouth ,  his  face ,  imitating  every  motion ,  with  Us 
Yoice  y  and,  indeed,  with  all  his  body,  provokes  laughter.' 

These  are  the  two  ancient  heroes  of  pantomime.  The  oQier 
characters  are  the  laughing  children  of  mere  modem  humour.  Each 
of  these  chimerical  personages,  like  so  many  county  members, 
come  fh)m  different  provinces  in  the  gesticulating  land  of  paiflo- 
mime;  in  little  principalities  the  rival  inhabitants  present  ji  contcwt 
in  manners  and  characters  which  opens  a  wider  field  for  ridicule 
and  satire,  than  in  a  kingdom  where  an  uniformity  of  govemmeiit 
will  produce  an  uniformity  of  manners.  An  inventor  appeared  ia 
Ruzzante ,  an  author  and  actor  who  flourished  about  1530.  TiU  his 
time  they  had  servilely  copied  the  duped  fathers ,  the  wild  sons ,  and 
the  tricking  valets ,  of  Plautus  and  Terence  -,  and ,  perhaps ,  not 
being  writers  of  sufficient  skill ,  but  of  some  invention ,  were  satis- 
fled  to  sketch  the  plots  of  dramas,  but  bc^dly  trusted  to  extempore 
acting  and  dialogue.  Ruzzante  peopled  the  Italian  stage  with  a  firesh 
enlivening  crowd  of  pantomimic  characters ;  the  insipid  dotards  of 
the  ancient  comedy  were  transformed  into  the  Yenetian  Ptntalooii 
and  the  Bolognese  Doctor;  while  the  harebrained  fellow,  the  arch 
knave ,  and  the  booby,  were  furnished  ftrom  Milan ,  Bergamo ,  and 
Calabria.  He  gave  his  newly-created  beings  new  language  and  a 
new  dress.  From  Plautus  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  hint  of 
introducing  all  the  Italian  dialects  into  one  comedy,  by  making 
each  character  use  his  own;  and  even  the  modem  Greek ,  which, 
it  seems ,  afforded  many  an  unexpected  play  on  words  for  the  Ita- 
lian*. This  new  kind  of  pleasure ,  like  the  language  of  Babel,  charm- 

'  How  the  Latin  Sannio  became  the  Italian  Zanni,  was  a  whirl  in  the 
roand-about  of  etymology,  which  put  Riccoboni  yery  ill  at  his  ease;  for  he, 
haying  discovered  thu  classical  origin  of  his  fayourite  character,  was  alarmed 
at  Menage  giving  it  np  with  obsequious  tamenesf  to  a  Grescan  oorrefpoiident. 
The  learned  Quadrio ,  however,  gives  his  vote  for  the  Greek  Sannos  ,  ftom 
whence  the  Latins  borrowed  their  Sannio.  Riccoboni^s  derivation ,  thoreiore, 
DOW  stands  secure  from  all  verbal  disturbers  of  human  qniet. 

Sanna  b  in  Latin ,  as  Ains worth  elaborately  explains,  **a  mocking  by 
grimaces  ,  mows ,  a  fiout ,  a  frump ,  a  gibe ,  a  scoff,  a  banter  \  "  and  Sanmo 
is  *<  a  fool  in  a  play.''  Tbe  Italians  change  the  S  into  Z ,  for  they  say  Zmyma 
and  Zambnco,  for  Smyrna  and  Sambuco ;  and  thns  they  turned  Sttnnio  into 
Zanno ,  and  then  into  Zanni ,  and  we  caught  the  echo  in  our  Zany. 

'  Riccoboni,  Uistoire  du  TbdAtre  lulien,  p.  S3;Gtmma,  Italia Lette- 
rata ,  p.  196. 
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ed  the  national  ear ;  every  proyince  would  have  its  dialect  introduced 
on  Che  scene,  which  often  senred  the  purpose  both  of  recreation 
and  a  litUe  innocent  malice.  Their  ma^A^  and  dresses  were  furnish- 
ed by  the  grotesque  masqueraders  of  the  camival,  which ,  doubUess, 
often  contributed  many  scenes  and  humours  to  the  quick  and 
fanciflil  genius  of  Riizzante.  I  possess  a  littie  book  of  Scaramouch- 
es, etc.  by  Callot.  Their  masks  and  their  costume  must  have 
been  copied  from  these  carnival  scenes.  We  see  their  strongly- 
Itotured  masks;  their  attitudes,  pliant  as  those  of  a  posture-master; 
the  drollery  of  their  figures;  while  the  grot^que  creatures  seem  to 
leap,  and  dance,  and  gesticulate,  and  move  about  so  fantastically 
undet  his  sharp  graver,  that  they  form  as  individualised  a  race  as 
oar  fairies  and  witches ;  mortals,  yet  tike  nothing  mortal ! 

The  first  Italian  actors  wore  masks— objections  have  been  raised 
against  their  use.  Signorelli  shows  Uie  inferiority  of  the  modem  in 
deviating  from  the  moveable  or  rather  double  masks  of  antiquity, 
by  which  the  actor  could  vary  the  artificial  face  at  pleasure.  The 
mask  has  had  its  advocates ,  for  some  advantages  it  possesses  over 
the  naked  face;  a  mask  aggravates  the  features,  and  gives  a  more 
determined  expression  to^e  comic  character;  an  important  effect 
among  this  fantastical  group ' .   " 

The  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  4healre  has  passed,  through  all 
the  vici^itudes  of  fortune.  At  first  he  was  a. true  representative  of 
the  ancient  Mime  ^  but  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  boaby  and  a 
gourmand ,  the  perpetual  butt  for  a  sharp-witted  fellow,  his  com- 
panion, called  Brighella;  the  knife  and  the  whetetone.  Harlequin, 
under  the  reforming  hand  of  Goldoni,'  became  a  child  of  nature, 
tl^  delight  of  his  country ;  and  he  has  commemorated  the  historical 
character  of  the  great  Harlequin  Sacchi.  It  may  serve  the  reader  to 
correct  his  notions  of  one,  from  the  absurd  pretender  with  us  who 
has  usurped  the  tiUe.  ^'  Sacchi  possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant 
imagination.  While  ottier  Harlequins  merely  repeated. themselves, 
Sacchi,  who  always  adhered  to  tiie  essence  of  the  play,  contrived 
to  give  an  air  of  fireshness  to  the  piece  by  his  new  saUies  and  un- 
expected repartees.  His  comic  traits  and  his  jests  were  neither  taken 
from  the  language  of  the  lower  order|,  nor  that  of  the  comedians. 
He  levied  contributions  on  comic  aulnors,  on  poets ,  orators ,  and 
philosophers;  and  in  his  impromptus  they  often  discovered  the 
thoughts  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  Montaigne.  He  possessed  the  art  of 
appropriating  the  remains  of  these  great  men  to  himself,  and  ally- 
ing them  to  the  simpUcity  of  the  blockhead ;  so  that  the  same  pro- 
position which  was  admired  in  a  serious  author,  became  highly 

'  Signorelli,  Storia  Critica  d^  Teatri,  torn.  iii.  263 v 
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ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  this  excellent  actor'."  In  France  Harie- 
quin  was  improved  into  a  wit,  and  eyen  converted  into  a  moralist; 
he  is  the  graceful  hero  of  Florian's  charming  compositions ,  which 
please,  even  in  the  closet.  "This  imaginary  being,  invented  foy 
the  Italians,  and  adopted  by  the  French,"  says  the  ingenious 
Goldoni,  "has  the  exclusive  right  of  uniting  nawete  vfMhfmesse, 
and  no  one  ever  surpassed  Flonan  in  the  delineation  of  this  amphi- 
bious character.  He  has  even  contrived  to  impart  sentinient,  pas- 
sion, and  morality,  to  his  pieces'."  Hariequin  must  be  modelled  as 
a  national  character,  the  creature  of  manners;  and  thus  the  history 
of  such  a  Harlequin  might  be  that  of  t}ie  age  and  of  the  people, 
whose  genius  he  ought  to  represent. 

The  history  of  a  people  is  often  detected  in  their  popular  amuse- 
ments; one  of  these  Italian  pantomimic  characters  shows  this.  They 
had  a  Capitan ,  who  probably  originated  in  the  Miles  gloriosus 
of  Plautus ;  a  brother,  at  least,  of  our  Ancient  Pistol  and  Bofoadil. 
The  ludicrous  names  of  this  military  poltron  were,  Spauenio 
(Horrid  fright),  Spezza-fer  (Shiver-spear),  and  a  tremendous 
recreant  was  Capitan  Spavento  de  Val  inferno.  When  Charies  V. 
entered  Italy,  a  Spanish  Captain  was  introduced;  a  dreadfol  man 
he  was  too ,  if  we  are  tor  be  frighlen&d  by  names :  Sangre  e  Fuego! 
and  Matamoro!  His  business*  was  to  deal  in  Spanish  rhodomqn- 
tades ,  to  kick  out  the  native  Italian  Capitan ,  in  compliment  to  tiie 
Spaniards,  and  then  to  take  a  quifet  caning  from  Harleqnio,  in 
compliment  to  themselves.  When  the -Spaniards  lost  their  infliwnce 
in  Italy,  the  Spanish  Captain  was  turned  into  Scaramouch ,  who 
still  wore  the  Spanish  dress,  and  was  perpetually *in  a  panic.  Tlie 
Italians  could  only  avenge  themselves  on  tiie  Spaniards  in  panto- 
mime !  On  the  same  principle  the  gown  of  Pantaloon  over  his  red 
waist  coat  and  breeches ,  commemorates  a  circumstance  in  Venetian 
history,  expressive  of  the  popular  feeling ;  the  dress  is  that  of  a 
Venetian  citizen,  and  his  speech  the  dialect ;  but  when  the  Vene- 
tians lost  Negropont ,  they  changed  their  upper  dress  to  Uack , 
which  before  had  been  red ,  i»  a  national  demonstration  of  their 
grief. 

The  characters  of  the  It^an  pantomime  became  so  numerous , 
that  every  dramatic  subject  was  easily  furnished  with  the  necessar>' 
personages  of  comedy.  That  loquacious  pedant  the  Dottore  was 
taken  from  the  lawyers  and  the  physicians,  batibling  false  Latin  in 
the  dialect  of  learned  Bologna.  Scapin  was  a  livery  servant  who 
spoke  the  dialect  of  Bergamo ,  a  province  proverbially  abounding 
with  rank  intriguing  knaves ,  who ,  like  the  slaves  in  Haatns  and 

'  Mem.  of  Goldoni ,  i.  28 1 . 
'  Ibid,  ii:a84. 
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Terence^  were  always  on  the  watch  to  further  any  wickedness; 
while  Calabria  furnished  the  booby  Giangurgello  with  his  grotesque 
nose.  Moli^re ,  it  has  been  ascertained ,  discovered  in  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Paris  his  "Medecin  malgr^  lui,"his  "Etourdi,"  his 
"Avare,"  and  his  **Scapin."  Milan  offered  a  pimp  in  the  Bri- 
ghella^  Florence  an  ape  (tf  fashion  in  Gelsomino.  These  and  other 
pantomimic  characters ,  and  some  ludicrous  ones ,  as  the  Tarta- 
glia,  a  spectacled  dotard,  a  stammerer,  and  usually  in  a  passion  , 
had  been  gradually  introduced  by  the  hivenlive  powers  of  an  actor 
of  genius,  to  call  forth  his  own  peculiar  talents. 

The  Pantomimes ,  or,  as  they  have  been  described,  the  continual 
Masquerades,  of  Ruzzanle,  with  all  these  diversified  personages, 
talking  and  acting,  formed,  in  truth,  a  burlesque  comedy.  Some 
of  the  finest  geniuses  of  Italy  became  the  votaries  of  Harlequin ;  and 
the  Italian  pantomime  may  Be  said  to  form  a  school  of  its  own.  The 
invention  of  Ructante  was  one  capable  of  perpetual  novelty.  Many 
of  these  actors  have  been  chronicled  either  for  the  invention  of 
some  comic  character,  or  for  their  true  imitation  of  nature  in  per- 
forming some  favourite  one.  One,  already  immortalised  by  having 
lost  his  real  name  in  that  of  Captain  Matamoros ,  by  whose  inimi- 
table humours  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in  Italy,  invented 
ttie  Neapolitan  Pullicinello  \  while  another,  by  deeper  study,  added 
new  graces  to  another  burlesque  rival'.  One  Constantini  invented 
the  character  of  Mezzelin,  as  the  Narcissus  of  pantomime.  He  acted 
without  a  mask,  to  charm  by  the  beautiful  play  of  his  countenance , 
and  display  the  graces  of  his  figure  5  the  floating*  drapery  of  his 
fenciful  dress  could  be  arranged  by  the  changeable  humour  of  the 
wearer.  Crowds  followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  a  King  of  Poland 
ennobled  him.  The  Wit  and  Harlequin  Dominic  sometimes  dined 
at  the  table  of  Louis  XIV. — ^Tiberio  Fiurilli ,  who  invented  the 
character  of  Scaramouch ,  had  been  the  amusing  companion  of  the 
boyhood  of  Louis  XIV.-,  and  from  him  Moli^re  learnt  much  ,  as 
appears  by  the  verses  under  his  portrait : — 

Get  illnstre  Comedien 
De  son  art  tra^a  la  carriere  : 
11  fat  Ic  mattre  de  Moli^re, 
Et  k  Natare  fut  le  sien. 

The  last  lines  of  an  epitaph  on  one  of  these  pantomimic  actors 

•  I  am  here  but  the  translator  of  a  grave  historian.  The  Italian  writes 
with  all  the  feeling  of  one  aware  of  the  important  narratiye ,  and  with  a 
most  curious  accuracy  in  this  genealogy  of  character  :  *<  SUuio  JfioriQo^che 
appellar  si/acea  U  Capitano  Matanioros  ,  jirvBicTo  il  Pulcinelio  Napoletano , 
e  collo  studio  e  grazia  molto  aggivnse  ytnJrea  Calcese  detto  Ciuccio  por  50» 
pranttomc"~^Gimmsi  Italia  Letterata,  p.  196. 
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may  beai^ed  to  many  of  them  during  their  flourishtng  period  :— 

**  ToDte  sa  Tie  il  a  fait  rire ; 
U  a  £iit  pleorer  a  sa  mort.** 

Seyeral  of  these  admirable  actors  were  literary  m^n,  who  haye 
written  on  their  art ,  and  shown  that  it  was  one.  The  Harlequin 
Cecchini  composed  the  most  ancient  treatise  on  this  snhjecl,  and 
was  ennobled  by  (he  Emperor  Matthias ;  and  Nichcdas  Barfaieri ,  for 
his  excellent  acting  called  the  Bebrame,  a  Milanese  simpleton , 
in  his  treatise  on  Comedy,  tells  us  that  he  wte  honoured  by  the 
conversation  of  Louis  XIII.  and  rewarded  with  fbrtune. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  perfection  to  which  the  Italian  pan- 
tomime reached  ^  and  that  prodigality  6f  genius ,  ^ihich  eicited  such 
enthusiasm,  not  only  among  the  populace,  but  the  studious,  and 
the  noble ,  and  the  men  of  genius  ?    • 

The  Italian  Pantomime  had  two  peculiar  features ;  a  qiecies  of 
buffoonery  technicaily  termed  Lazzi,  and  one  of  a  noore  extraordi- 
nary nature ,  the  extempore  dialogue  of  its  comedy. 

These  Lazzi'  were  certain  pleasantries  Of  gesticulation ,  quite 
national ,  yet  so  closely  allied  to  our  notions  of  buffoonery,  ttiat  a 
norlherp  critic  will  not  readily  detect  the  separating  shade ;  yet 
Riccoboni  asserts  that  they  formed  a  critical,  and  not  a  trivial  art. 
That  these  arts  of  gesticulation  had  something  in  them  peculiar  to 
Italian  humour,  we  infer  from  Gerardi,  who  could  not  explain  the 
term  but  by  describing  it  as  ^  Un  Tour;  jeh  It  alien  ! "  It  was  so 
peculiar  to  them ,  that  he  could  only  call  it  by  their  own  name.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  that  of  which  (he.  whole  magic  consists  in 
being  seen  *,  and  what  is  more  evanescent  than  the  humour  which 
consists  in  gestures? 

^'  Lazzi,''  says  Riccoboni ,  ^^  is  a  term  corrupted  IVom  the  old 
Tuscan  Lacci,  which  signifies  a  knot,  or  something  which  con- 
nects. These  pleasantries  called  Lazzi  are  certain  actions  by  which 
the  performer  breaks  into  the  scene ,  to  paint  to  the  eye  his  emo- 
tions  of  panic  or  jocularity ;  but  as  such  gestures  are  foreign  to  the 
business  going  on ,  the  nicety  of  the  art  consists  in  not  interrupting 
the  scene ,  and  connecting  the  Lazzi  with  it ;  thus  to  tie  the  whole 
together.''  Lazzi,  then,  seems  a  kind  of  mimicry  and  gesture, 
corresponding  with  the  passing  scene  \  and  we  may  translate  Ihe 
term  by  one  in  our  green-room  dialect ,  side-play.  Riccoboni  has 
ventured  to  describe  some  Lazzi.  When  Harlequin  and  Scapin 
represent  two  famished  servants  of  a  poor  young  mistress,  amoi^ 
the  arts  by  which  they  express  their  state  of  starvation,  Hariequin 
having  murmured,  Scapin  exhorts  him  to  groan,  a  music  which 
brings  out  their  young  mistress.  Scapin  explains  Harlequin's  impa- 
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iience ,  and  begins  a  proposal  to  her  which  might  extricate  them  M 
fh>m  their  misery.  While  Scapin  is  talking ,  Hariequin  performs 
his  Lazzi — imagining  he  holds  a  hatAil  of  cherries ,  he  seems  eating 
them ,  and  gaily  flinging  the  stones  at  Scapin  ^  or  with  a  rueftil 
countenance  he  is  trying  to  catch  a  fly,  and  with  his  hand,  in  co- 
mical despair,  would  chop  off  the  wings  before  he  swallows  the 
chameleon  game.  These,  with  similar  Lazzi,  harmonise  with  the 
remonstrance  of  Scapin,  and  re-animate  it;  and  thus  these  ^^  Lazzi, 
although  they  seem  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  action ,  yet  in 
cutting  it  they  slide  back  into  it,  and  connect  or  tie  the  whole. 
These  Lazzi  are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  puerile  mi- 
micry or  gross  buffoonery,  unless  fancifully  conceived  and  viyidly 
gesticulated.  But  (he  Italians  seem  to  possess  the  arts  of  gesture 
before  that  of  speech ;  and  this  national  characteristic  is  also  Roman. 
Such ,  indeed ,  was  the  powerfhl  expression  of  their  mimetic  art , 
that  when  the  select  troop  under  Riccoboni ,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction into  France  only  spoke  in  Italian ,  the  audience ,  who  did 
not  understand  the  words,  were  made  completely  masters  of  the 
cLction  by  their  pure  and  energetic  imitations  of  nature.  The  Italian 
theatre  has,  indeed,  recorded  some  miracles  of  this  sort.  A  cele- 
brated Scaramouch ,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  kept  the  audience 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  suspense  by  a  Scene  of  successive 
terrors ;  and  exhibited  a  living  picture  of  a  panic-stricken  man. 
Gherardi,  in  his  '*  ThiAtre  Italien,"  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
scene.  Scaramouch,  a  character  usually  represented  in  a  fright,  is 
waiting  for  his  master  Harlequin  in  his  apariment;  having  put  every- 
ttilDg^  in  order,  according  to  his  confused  notions ,  he  takes  the 
guitar,  seats  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  plays.  Pasquariel  comes 
gently  behind  him,  and  taps  time  on  his  shoulders — this  throws 
Scaramouch  into  a  panic.  ^'  It  was  than  that  incomparable  model 
of  our  most  eminent  actors,"  says  Gherardi,  "  displayed  the  mira- 
cles of  his  art  -,  that  art  which  paints  the  passions  in  the  face,  throws 
them  into  every  gesture,  and  through  a  whole  scene  of  frights  upon 
frights ,  conveys  the  most  powerful  expression  of  ludicrous  terror. 
This  man  moved  all  hearts  by  the  simplicity  of  nature ,  more  than 
sirilful  orators  can  with  all  the  charms  of  persuasive  rhetoric."  On 
this  memorable  scene  a  great  prince  observed  that  '^  Scaramuccia 
jion  parla ,  e  dice  gran  cosa ;  "  "  He  speaks  not,  but  he  says 
many  great  things." 

In  gesticulation  and  humour  our  Rich  appears  to  have  been  a 
complete  Mime  :  his  genius  was  entirely  confined  to  Pantomime  •, 
and  he  had  the  glory  of  introducing  Harlequin  on  the  English 
stage ,  which  he  played  under  the  feigned  name  of  Lun.  He  could 
describe  to  the  audience  by  his  signs  and  gestures  as  intelligibly 

It.  8 
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as  (Ahen  oouM  express  by  words.  Tbero  is  a  hrge  caricature  print 
of  the  triumph  which  Rich  had  obtained  orer  the  setere  Muses  of 
Tragedy  aad  Comedy,  which  lasted  too  long  not  to  excite  Jeiriousy 
and  opposilioii  from  the  corps  dramauque. 

Garrick ,  who  once  inh*oduced  a  speaking  Hailequin ,  has  ce- 
lebrated the  silent  but  powerftil  laDgua§e  of  Rieh  :— 

**  When  Luir  appear'd  ,with  matcblcM  art  and  wLim, 
He  gave  the  power  of  speech  lo  ertrj  Itmb ; 
Tbo*  maak'd  mdvnli,  oonrtyed  hia  quick  inlttt. 
And  told  in  frolic  gtatnrta  what  lie  mennt : 
Bat  now  the  motley  coat  mid  sword  of  wood 
Require  a  tongae  to  make  them  understood!** 

The  Italian  extem poiuii  OouBnY  is  a  literary  curiosity  wbaeh 
clainis  our  attrition. 

EXTEMPORAL  COMEDIES. 

It  is  a  curiosity  iu  Ihc  history  of  national  genius  to  discover  a 
people  with  such  a  native  ftind  of  comic  humour ,  combined  witb 
such  passionate  gesticulation,  that  they  could  deeply  interest  in 
acting  a  Comedy,  carried  on  by  dialogue ,  intrigue ,  and  character, 
air  improvista  or  impromptu;  the  actors  undergoing  no  rehearsal, 
and,  in  fact,  composing  while  they  were  acting.  The  plot,  called 
Scenario ,  consisting  merely  of  the  scenes  enumerated ,  with  the 
characters  indicated,  was  first  written  out;  it  was  then  suspended 
at  the  back  of  the  stage ,  and  from  the  mere  inspection,  the  actors 
came  forward  to  perform ,  the  dialogue  entirely  depending  on  their 
own  genius  ' . 

^'  These  pieces  must  have  been  detestable  ,  and  the  actors  mere 
fkuCToons,''  exclaim  the  northern  critics,  whose  imaginations  have  a 
coldness  in  them ,  like  a  frost  in  spring.  But  when  the  art  of  Extem- 
poral  Comedy  flourished  among  these  children  of  fancy,  the  uni- 
versal pleasure  these  representations  afforded  to  a  whole  vivacious 
people,  and  the  recorded  celebrity  of  their  great  actors,  open  a 
new  field  for  the  speculation  of  genius.  It  may  seem  more  extraor- 
dinary that  some  of  its  votaries  have  maintained  that  it  possessed  some 
peculiar  advantages  over  written  compositions.  When  Goldoni  re- 
formed the  Italian  theatre  by  regular  Comedies ,  he  found  an  invin- 

'  Some  of  the  aocient  Scenarie  were  printed  in  1661,  by  FkminliM  Soala, 
one  pi  (hear  peat  aotora.  Those,  accord if^  to  RicQoboni ,  oonsial  of  aolbing 
more  than  th«  skeletons  of  Comedies;  the  Canvas,  as  the  French  technically 
term  a  plot  and  its  scenes.  He  says,  *'  they  are  nt>t  so  short  98  those  we  now 
use  to  fix  at  the  hack  of  the  scenes ,  nor  so  full  as  to  famish  any  aid  to  \ht 
dialogue  :  they  only  explain  what  the  actor  did  on  the  stage ,  and  the  adioa 
whkh  foniis  the  snhjeet,  nothing  more.'* 
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MUeopposllion  IrDm  the  entfausiasls  of  their  old  Comedy  :  for  two 
ceataries  it  had  been  the  amusement  of  Italy ,  omI  was  a  species  of 
conic  eptertamnmept  which  it  had  created.  loventife  miods  were 
fiand  of  skeleliiDg  out  ttiese  outlines  of  pieces ,  and  other  raea  of 
^mus  delighled  in  their  represMrtatiDn. 

The  inspiration  of  national  genius  alone  could  produce  this  phe* 
nnnenon ;  and  these  Extempond  Comedies  were,  indeed,  indige- 
BOttS  to  the  soil.  Italy,  a  land  of  Impro\nsatori  y  kept  up  from  the 
teae  of  tlieir  old  nnaters,  the  Romans,  the  same  feryid  fency. 
Tbe  ancient  jdtellaruB  Fabulas,  or  Atellane  Farces ,  originated 
at  Atdla,  a  town  in  tie  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Naples ;  and 
Ibese ,  too ,  were  extemporal  Interludes ,  or ,  as  Livy  terms  them , 
Ea:0dia.  We  find  hi  Uutt  Mstorkn  a  little  interesting  narrative  of 
tlie  theatrical  history  of  ttie  Romans;  when  the  dramatic  peribrman^ 
COS  at  Rome  were  beoaming  too  sentimental  and  declamatory,  b»- 
Bishtng  the  playMness  and  the  mirtti  of  Comedy,  the  Roman  youth 
Ml  ti^ese  graver  performances  to  the  professed  actors ,  and  revived , 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  licentious  Satyra  of  the  Greeks,  (he 
ancient  custom  of  versifying  pleasantries,  and  throwing  out  jests  and 
raiflery  among  themselves,  for  their  own  diversion  \  These  Atelton 
Farces  were  probably  not  so  low  in  humour  as  they  have  bem 
represented ' ;  or  at  least  tbe  Roman  youth ,  on  their  revival ,  exer- 
cised a  chaster  taste,  for  they  are  noticed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to 
his  literary  friend  Papyrius  Betus.  ^^  But  to  turn  fhnn  the  serious  to 
the  jocose  part  of  your  teller— 4he  strain  of  pleasantry  yon  break 
into ,  immediately  after  liaving  quoted  the  tragedy  of  (Knomanus , 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  modem  method  of  introducing  at  the  end 
of  these  grai^er  dranuttic  pieces  the  buffoon  humour  of' our  /cnv 
Mimes  y  instead  of  the  more  delicate  burlesque  of  the  old  Atel^ 
Ian  Farces  ^"  This  very  curious  passage  distinctly  marks  out  the 
two  classes,  whicb  so  many  centuries  after  Cicero  were  revived  in 
the  Pantomime  of  Italy,  and  in  its  Extemparal  Comedjy  ^. 

*  Tbe  passage  in  Liyy  is,  **  JuTentos,  lustriombus  febeliarmn  acta  relioto, 
ipaa  inter  se,  more  antique .  ridieiila  intexta  yeraibas  jactitore  ciepit." 
Lib.  Tii.  cap.  2. 

■  As  these  jiteUance  FabuUs  were  neyer  written ,  lliey  liayc  not  descended 
to  us  in  any  shape.  It  has,  indeed,  been  conjectured  that  Horace,  in  the 
fiflh  Satire  of  bis  first  Book ,  v.  51 ,  has  preserved  a  scene  of  this  naturo 
between  two  practised  buffoons  in  the  '<  Pugnam  Sarrocnti  Scarrse,"  who 
challenges  bis  brother  Cicerrus  j  equally  ludicrous  and  scurrilous.  But  sorely 
thsse  were  rather  the  low  humour  of  the  Mimes,  than  of  the  Atellan  Farcers. 

\  Melmotb's  Letters  of  Cicero,  B.  viiL  lett.  20;  in  Gr«avius's  edition. 
Lib.  iz.ep.  16. 

^  This  passagft  also  shows  tha(  our  own  custom  of  annexing  a  Farce ,  or 
petite  pUce,  or  Pantomime ,  to  a  tragic  Drama ,  existed  among  the  Roi^ans  t 
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The  critics  on  our  side  of  ttie  Alps  r^NToactied  the  Italians  fbr  ttie 
extemporal  comedies;  and  Marmonlei  rashly  declared  that  the  na- 
tion  did  not  possess  a  single  comedy  which  coaM  endure  a  porosd. 
But  he  drew  his  notions  Prom  the  low  farces  of  the  Italitti  theatre  at 
Paris,  and  he  censured  what  he  had  neter  read  *.  The  comedies  of 
Bibiena ,  Dd  Lasca ,  DelSecchi,  and  others,  are  modds  of  classical 
comedy,  hut  not  the  pqmlar  foyourites  of  Italy.  Signorett  distin- 
guishes two  species  of  Italian  comedy  :  those  which  he  calls  com- 
medie  andche  ed  eruditij  ancient  and  leaned  comedies;  wA 
those  of  commedie  delF  arte  ,OTa  soggetto,  comedies  suggested. 
— ^The  first  were  moulded  on  classical  modds ,  recited  in  their  aca- 
demies to  a  select  audience,  and  performed  by  amateurs;  hut  the 
commedie  a  soggetto,  the  extemporal  comedies,  were  in^eBled 
by  professional  actors  of  genius.  More  delightftil  to  the  fancy  of 
the  Italians ,  and  more  congenial  to  their  talents ,  in  tfAle  of  the 
grayer  critics ,  who  even  in  their  amusements  cannot  cast  off  the 
manacles  of  precedence,  the  Italians  resolved  to  be  pleased  fior 
themselves,  with  their  own  natural  vein;  and  preferred  a.  Ibee- 
dom  of  original  humour  and  invention  incompatible  with  regular 
productions ,  but  which  inspired  admirable  actors^  and  secured  ftiD 
audiences. 

Men  of  great  genius  had  a  passion  for  performing  in  these  ex- 
temporal  comedies.  Salvator  Rosa  was  famous  for  his  character  of 
a  Calabrian  clown ,  whose  original  he  had  probably  often  studied 
amidst  that  mountainous  scenery  in  which  Iris  pencil  delighted.  Of 
their  manner  of  acting  I  find  an  interesting  anecdote  in  Passeri's  life 
of  this  great  painter;  he  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

^^  One  summer  Salvator  Rosa  Joined  a  company  of  young  per- 
sons who  were  curiously  addicted  to  the  making  of  commedie  alt 
improuiso.  In  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  they  raised  a  rustic  stage , 
under  the  direction  of  one  Mussi ,  who  enjoyed  some  literary  repu- 
tation ,  particulariy  for  his  sermons  preached  in  Lent. 

^^  Their  second  comedy  was  numerously  attended,  and  I  went 
among  the  rest ;  I  sat  on  the  same  bench ,  by  good  fortune ,  with  the 
Cavalier  Bernini,  Romanelli,  and  Guide,  all  well-known  persons. 
Salvator  Rosa,  who  had  ahready  made  himself  a  favourite  with  the 

the  introdaction  of  the  practice  in  our  conntry  seems  not  to  be  ascerttan- 
ed  'y  and  it  is  conjectured  not  to  have  existed  before  the  Restoration.  Shak»- 
peare  and  his  contemporaries  probabljr  were  q>ectators  of  only  a  sin^e  drama. 
'  Storia  Critioa  de'  Teatri  di  Signordii »  tom.  iii.  j!58.  Baretti  mentiona  a 
collection  of  four  thousand  dramas,  made  by  Apostolo  Zeno ,  of  which  the 
greater  part  were  comedies.  He  allows  tliat  in  tragedies  his  nation  is  inficRor 
to  the  English  and  the  French ;  but  *'  no  nation,**  he  adds,  *'  can  be  oompared 
'With  us  for  pleasantry  and  humour  in  comedy**  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
lulian  literature  were  writers  of  comedy.  Ital.  Lib.  119. 
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Roman  people  under  the  character  of  Formica  y  *  opened  with  a 
prologue,  in  company  with  other  actors.  He  proposed ,  for  reliev- 
ing themselves  of  the  extreme  heats  and  ennui,  that  they  should 
make  a  comedy ,  and  all  agreed.  Formica  them  spoke  these  exact 
words: 

**  Non  boglio  gih ,  chefacimmo  commedie  come  cierti ,  che 
tagliano  U  panni  aduosso  a  chi^ ,  o  a  chilloy  perche  co  lo 
tiempo  sefa  ^vedere  chiU  vehce  lo  taglio  de  no  rasuelo ,  che  la 
penna  de  no  poeta^  e  ne  manco  boglio ,  chejacimmo  ^venire 
nella  scena  porta ,  citazioni,  acquavitari ,  e  crapari  ,este  schi- 
fenze  che  tengo  sproposid  da  aseno,''' 

One  part  of  this  humour  lies  in  the  dialect,  which  is  Venetian ; 
but  there  was  a  concealed  stroke  of  satire ,  a  snake  in  the  grass.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  is,  ^^ I  will  not,  however,  that  we  shouM 
m^e  a  comedy  like  certain  persons  who  cut  clothes,  and  put  them 
on  this  man's  hack ,  and  on  that  man's  back  \  tot  at  last  the  time 
comes  which  shows  how  much  fester  went  the  cut  of  the  shears 
than  the  pen  of  the  poet^  nor  will  we  have  entering  on  the  scene , 
couriers,  brandy-sellers,  and  goatpherds,  and  there  stare  shy  and 
blockish ,  which  I  think  wmlhy  the  senseless  invention  of  an  ass/' 

Ptfiseri  now  proceeds  :  ^^  At  this  time  Bernini  had  made  a  co- 
medy in  the  Carnival,  very  pungent  and  biting ;  and  that  summer 
be  had  one  of  GasteUi's  performed  in  the  suburbs ,  where,  to  re- 
present the  dawn  of  day,  appeared  on  the  stage  water-carriers , 
couriers,  and  goat-herds,  going  about — all  which  is  contrary  to 
rule ,  which  allows  of  no  character  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  dia- 
logue to  mix  with  the  groups.  At  these  words  of  the  Formica,  I , 
who  well  knew  his  meaning ,  instantly  glanced  my  eye  at  Bernini, 
to  observe  his  movements^  but  he,  with  an  artificial  carelessness, 
showed  that  this  ^  cut  of  the  shears '  did  not  touch  him  \  and  he 
made  no  apparent  show  of  being  hurt.  But  Castelli ,  who  was  also 
near,  tossing  his  head  and  smiling  in  bitterness ,  showed  clearly  that 
he  was  hit." 

This  Italian  story,  told  with  all  the  poignant  relish  of  these  viva- 
cious natives,  to  whom  such  a  stinging  incident  was  an  important 
event,  idso  shows  the  personal  freedoms  taken  on  these  occasions 
by  a  man  of  genius ,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Atellana ,  or  the  Grecian  Satyra. 

Riccoboni  has  discussed  the  curious  subject  of  Extemporal  Co- 
medy with  equal  modesty  and  feeling;  and  Gherardi,  with  more 
exultation  and  egotism.  "  This  kind  o{  spectacle  /'  says  Riccoboni, 
^^  is  peculiar  to  Italy ;  one  cannot  deny  that  it  has  graces  perfectly 

'  Altieri  explains  Fortnic^  as  a  crabbed  fellow  who  acts  the  butt  in  a 
fitfcc. 
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its  own ,  and  which  written  Comedy  can  never  exhibit.  This  im- 
promptu mode  of  acting  ftirnishes  opportunities  for  a  perpetoal 
change  in  the  performance,  so  tliat  the  same  ^ce/zano repeated sliM 
appears  a  new  one  :  thus  one  Comedy  may  become  twenty  Co- 
medies. An  actor  of  this  description ,  always  supposing  an  ador 
of  genius ,  is  nK>re  yividly  affected  than  one  who  has  coldly  got  his 
{>art  by  rote.''  But  Riccoboni  could  not  deny  that  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  this  singular  art.  One  difiOoulty  not  easily  surmoun- 
ted was  the  preventing  of  aU  the  actors  speaking  together ;  each  one 
eager  to  reply  before  the  other  had  finished.  It  was  a  nice  point  lo 
know  when  to  yield  up  the  scene  entirely  to  a  predominant  charM> 
iter,  when  agitated  by  violent  passion ;  nor  did  it  require  a  less 
exercised  tact  to  feel  when  to  stop  \  the  vanity  of  an  actor  oflea 
spoiled  a  fine  scene. 

It  evidently  required  that  some  of  the  actors  at  least  should  be 
blessed  with  genius ,  and ,  what  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  find,  wiib 
a  certain  equality  of  talents  \  for  the  performance  of  (he  happiest  ac- 
tor of  this  school  greatly  depends  on  the  excitement  he  receives  firoa 
bis  companion^  an  actor  beneath  mediocrity  would  ruin  a  piece. 
''  But  figure ,  memory,  voice,  and  even  seosibiHty,  are  not  sufl- 
cient  for  the  ador  alt  improi^ista;  he  must  be  in  the  habit  of  cul- 
tivating the  imagination,  pouring  fiorth  the  flow  of  expression ,  and 
prompt  in  tiiose  flashes  which  instantaneously  vibrate  in  the  plaud- 
its of  an  audience.''  And  this  accomplished  extemporal  actor  feeUng- 
ly  laments  that  those  destined  to  his  profession ,  who  require  the 
most  careful  education ,  are  likely  to  have  received  the  most  neg- 
lected one.  Lucian ,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  Tragic  Pantonune, 
asserts  that  Uie  great  actor  should  also  be  a  roan  of  letters,  aad  soeh 
were  Garrick  and  Kemble. 

The  lively  Gherardi  throws  out  some  curious  information  m- 
pecti^g  this  singular  art :  ^^  Any  one  may  learn  a  part  by  rote ,  and 
do  someting  bad,  or  indifferent,  on  another  Uieatre.  With  us  the 
affair  is  quite  otherwise ,  and  when  an  Italian  actor  dies ,  it  is  with 
infinite  difficulty  we  can  supply  his  place.  An  Italian  actor  teams 
nothing  by  head-,  he  looks  on  the  sul^ect  for  a  moment  before  he 
comes  forward  on  the  stage ,  and  entirely  depends  on  his  imagiiuh 
Uon  for  the  rest.  The  actor  who  is  accustomed  merely  to  recite 
what  he  has  been  taught  is  so  completely  occupied  by  his  meiBory , 
that  he  appears  to  stand ,  as  it  were ,  unconnected  either  with  tt)e 
audience  or  his  companion  ^  be  is  so  impatient  to  deUver  himself 
of  the  burthen  he  is  carrying ,  that  he  tremUes  like  a  scbool-tey , 
or  is  as  senseless  as  an  Echo ,  and  could  never  speak  if  others  had 
not  spoken  before.  Such  a  tutored  actor  among  us  wouhl  be  Uke  a 
paralytic  arm  to  a  body  -,  an  unserviceable  member,  only  fatigtiiai 
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the  heaHhy  aetfon  of  the  sound  parts.  Our  performers ,  who  became 
iyustriotis  by  their  art,  charmed  the  spectators  by  the  beauty  of 
their  voice ,  their  spootaneous  geshires ,  the  flexiJMlity  of  their  pas- 
sioM ,  while  a  certain  natural  air  never  failed  them  in  their  motions 
and  their  dialogue/' 

Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  the  histrionic  art  unknown  to  us, 
and  running  counter  to  that  critical  canon  which  our  great  poet , 
iMit  not  powerftil  actor,  has  delivered  to  the  actors  themselves,  ^^  to 
■peak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  ttiem/'  The  present  art  con* 
sisted  in  hiq^iHly  performing  the  reverse. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  these  actors  unquestionably  must  be  attri^ 
Imted  to  the  felicity  of  the  national  genius.  But  there  were  probably 
some  secret  aids  in  this  singular  art  of  Extemporal  Comedy  which 
the  pride  of  the  artist  has  concealed.  Some  traits  in  the  character, 
and  some  wit  in  the  dialogue ,  might  descend  traditionally ;  and 
the  most  experienced  actor  on  that  stage  would  make  use  of  his 
memory  more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Goldoni  records  an 
miliicky  adventure  of  his  ^^  Harlequin  Lost  and  Found,''  which 
<iiitline  he  had  sketched  for  the  Italian  company;  it  was  well  r^ 
eeived  at  Paris ,  but  utterly  foiled  at  Fontainebleau ,  for  some  of  the 
actors  had  thought  proper  to  incorporate  too  many  of  the  jokes  of 
Ihe  ^^  Cocu  Iraaginaire,''  which  displeased  the  court,  and  ruined 
4he  piece.  When  a  new  piece  was  to  be  performed ,  the  ctuef  actor 
smnmoned  the  troop  in  the  morning ,  read  the  plot,  and  explained 
the  story,  to  contrive  scenes.  It  was  like  playing  the  whole  perfor- 
mance before  the  actors.  These  hints  of  scenes  were  all  the  rehear- 
sal. When  the  ador  entered  on  the  scene  he  did  not  know  what  was 
to  come ,  nor  had  he  any  prompter  to  help  him  on  ^  much ,  too , 
depended  on  the  talents  of  his  companions ;  yet  sometimes  a  scene 
might  be  preconcerted.  Invention ,  humour ,  bold  conception  of 
character,  and  rapid  strokes  of  genius ,  they  habitually  exercised— 
and  the  pantomimic  arts  of  gesture,  the  passionate  or  humorous 
expression  of  thdr  feelings,  would  assist  an  actor  when  his  genius 
for  a  moment  had  deserted  him.  Such  excellence  was  not  long  he* 
redilary ,  and  in  the  decline  of  this  singular  art  its  defects  became 
more  apparent.  The  race  had  degenerated,-  the  inexperienced  actor 
became  loquacious  ^  long  monologues  were  contrived  by  a  barren 
genius  to  hide  his  incapacity  for  spirited  dialogue ;  and  a  weari- 
some repetition  of  trivial  )ests,  coarse  humour,  and  vulgar  buffoon- 
ery, damned  the  Commedia  a  soggetio,  and  sunk  it  to  a  Bartho* 
iomew-foir  play.  But  the  miracle  which  genius  produced  it  may 
repeat ,  whenever  the  same  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
and  persons  shall  occur  together. 

I  shall. give  one  anecdote  to  record  the  possible  excellenoc  of  the 
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art.  Louis  Riccoboni ,  known  in  the  annate  of  this  theatre  fry  fte 
adopted  name  of'Lelio,  his  faYOurite  amoroso  character,  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  actor,  imt  a  literary  man  \  and  with  his  wife 
Flaminia ,  afterwards  the  celebrated  novelist ,  displayed  a  rare  unioii 
of  talents  and  of  minds.  It  was  suspected  that  they  did  hot  act  alt 
impro\nsta ,  from  the  facility  and  the  elegance  of  ihext  dialogue ; 
and  a  clamour  was  now  raised  in  the  literary  circles,  who  had  loag 
been  jealous  of  the  fascination  which  attracted  the  public  to  the 
Italian  theatre.  It  was  said  that  the  Riccobonis  were  imposing  on 
the  public  credulity ;  and  that  their  pretended  Extemporal  Come- 
dies were  preconcerted  scenes.  To  terminate  this  civil  war  between 
the  rival  theatres,  La  Moite  offered  to  sketeh  a  [dot  in  five  acts , 
and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to  perform  it.  This  defiance  was 
instantly  accepted.  On  the  morning  of  the  representation  Lelio 
detailed  the  story  to  his  troop,  hung  up  the  Scenario  in  its  usual 
place ,  and  the  whole  company  was  ready  at  the  drawing  of  the 
curtain.  The  plot  given  in  by  La  Motte  was  performed  to  admi- 
ration^ and  all  Paris  witnessed  the  triumph.  La  Motte  afterwards 
composed  this  very  comedy  for  the  French  theatre ,  LAmanie 
difficile,  yet  still  the  extemporal  one  at  the  Italian  theatre  re- 
mained a  more  permanent  fiivourite  ^  and  the  public  were  deliglil- 
ed  by  seeing  the  same  piece  perpetually  offering  novelties  and 
changing  its  character  at  the  fancy  of  the  actors.  This  feet  conveys 
an  idea  of  dramatic  execution  which  does  not  enter  into  our  expe- 
rience. Riccoboni  carried  the  Commedie  deWArte  to  a  new 
perfection ,  by  the  introduction  of  an  elegant  feble  and  serious 
characters.;  and  he  raised  the  dignity  of  the  Italian  stage,  when 
.  he  inscribed  on  its  curtain , 

**  CASTIOAT  ftlDBHDO  M0RB8.  *' 

MASSINGER,  MILTON,  AND  THE  ITALIAN  THEATRE. 

The  pantomimic  characters  and  the  extemporal  comedy  of  Italy 
may  have  had  some  influence  even  on  our  own  dramatic  poets : 
this  source  has  indeed  escaped  all  notice;  yet  I  incline  to  think  it 
explains  a  difficult  point  in  Massinger,  which  has  baffled  even  the 
keen  spirit  of  Mr.  Gifford. 

A  passage  in  Massinger  bears  a  striking  resemblance  with  one  in 
Moli^re's  ^'Matade  Imaginaire."  It  is  in  ''The  Emperor  of  the 
East,"  vol.  iii.  317.  The  Quack  or  "Empiric's"  humorous  notion 
is  so  closely  that  of  Moli^re's,  that  Mr.  Giff(»rd,  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  ''finds  it  difficult  to  believe  the  coincidence acci- 
dental;"  but  the  greater  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  that  "Massinger 
ever  fell  into  Moli^re's  hands."  At  that  period,  in  the  infancy  or 
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our  Uterature ,  our  nattve  authors  and  our  own  language  were  as 
insulated  as  their  country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Massinger 
and  Moli^re  had  drawn  ftt>m  the  same  source— the  Italian  Comedy. 
Massinger's  ^^ Empiric/'  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  copy  of  Mo- 
li^re's  "M6decin,"  camefh)m  the  "Dottore"  of  the  Italian  Comedy. 
The  humour  of  these  old  Italian  pantomimes  was  often  as  tradi- 
tionally presenred  as  proverbs.  Massinger  was  a  student  of  Italian 
auth<»9;  and  some  of  the  lucky  hits  of  their  theatre,  which  then 
consisted  of  nothing  else  fmt  these  burlesque  comedies,  might  have 
circuitously  reached  the  English  bard;  and  six-and-thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  same  traditional  Jests  might  have  been  gleaned  by 
the  Gallic  one  from  the  ^^Bottore,"  who  was  still  repeating  what 
he  knew  was  sure  of  pleasing.  Our  theatres  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
seem  to  have  had  here  the  extemporal  comedy  after  the  manner  of 
the  Italians  :  we  surely  possess  one  of  these  Scenarios,  in  the 
remarkable  ^^  Platts'*  which  were  accidentally  discovered  at  Dul- 
wich  College,  bearing  every  feature  of  an  Italian  Scenario.  Stee- 
vens  caDs  them  ^  ^  a  n^sterious/ragment  of  ancient  stage-direction," 
and  adds,  that  ''the  paper  descriJMS  a  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment of  which  no  memorial  is  preserved  in  any  annals  of  the 
English  stage'.'*  The  commentators  on  Shakspeare  appear  not  to 
have  kvown  the  nature  of  these  Scenarios.  The  ''Piatt,''  as  it  is 
called,  is  fairly  written  in  a  large  hand,  containing  directions  ap- 
pointed to  be  stuck  up  near  the  prompter's  station;  and  it. has  even 
an  oUong  hole  in  its  centre  to  admit  of  being  suspended  on  a  wooden 
peg.  Particular  scenes  are  barely  ordered,  and  the  names ,  or  rather 
nick-names ,  of  several  of  the  players ,  appear  in  the  most  familiar 
manner,  as  they  were  known  to  their  companions  in  the  rude  green- 
room of  that  day';  such  as  "  Pigg ,  White  and  Mack  Dick  and  Sam, 
Little  Will  Bame ,  Jack  Gregory,  and  the  Red-fiiced  Fellow."  Some 
of  these  "Platts"  are  on  solemn  subjects,  like  the  tragic  pantomime; 
and  in  some  aiq[>ear  " Pantaloon,  and  his  man  Peascod ,  with  spec^ 
tades''  Steevens  observes,  that  he  met  with  no  earlier  example  of 
the  iqppearance  of  Pantaloon,  as  a  specific  character  on  our  stage; 
and  that  this  direction  concerning  "  the  spectacles"  cannot  fiail  to 
remind  the  reader  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  "  As  You  Like  It :" 

«  ■  The  lean  and sUpper'd  Pantaloon, 
Vnth  spectacles  on  noae— — 

Perhaps ,  he  adds ,  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  personage ,  as  habited 
in  his  own  time.  The  old  age  of  Pantaloon^is  marked  by  his  lean- 
ness,  and  his  spectacles  and  his  slippers.  He  always  runs  after 

•  I  refer  the  reader  to  Steerens's  edition ,  t7»a ,  vol.  ii.  p.  495 ,  for  a  sight 
of  these  literary  curiosities 
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Uaiiequiii ,  but  eaniioi  catch  bim ;  as  be  rods  in  slippers  and  wilhoul 
speclades ,  is  liable  to  pass  him  by  without  seeing  him.  Can  wc 
doubt  that  this  Pantalooii  had  come  from  the  Italian  theatre,  after 
what  we  have  already  said?  Does  not  this  confirm  the  conjectore, 
that  there  existed  an  intercourse  between  the  Italian  theatre  and  onr 
own?  Farmer,  Tarieton  the  comedian,  and  others,  celebrated  for 
their  '^  e&temporal  wit,''  was  the  writer  or  inyentor  of  one  of  these 
^^Platts/'  Stowe  records  of  oq0  of  our  actors  that  ^^  he  had  a  quick, 
delicate,  refined ,  ext^nporal  mi,"^  And  of  another,  that  ^^  be  had 
a  wondrous,  plentif^il,  (deasant,  extemporal  wit."  These  actors 
then ,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  impromptus ,  resem- 
bled  those  who  performed  in  the  unwritten  comedies  of  the  Italians. 
Gabriel  Harvey,  the  Aristarchus  of  the  day,  compliments  Tarieton 
for  having  brought  forward  a  Ttew  species  of  dramatic  exhibition. 
If  this  compliment  paid  to  Tarieton  merely  alludes  to  his  dexterity  at 
extemporaneous  %vtt  in  the  character  of  the  clown,  as  my  (Heud 
Mr.  Douce  thinks ,  ttiis  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was 
attempting  to  introduce  on  our  stage  the  extemporal  comedy  of  the 
Italians ,  which  Gabriel  Harvey  distinguishes  as  ^^  a  new  species.'' 
As  for  these  ^^Piatts,*'  which  I  shall  now  venture  to  can  ^^  Scena- 
rios ,''  they  surprise  by  their  barenness ,  conveying  no  notion  of  the 
piece  itself,  though  quite  sufficient  for  the  actors.  They  consist  of 
mere  exite  and  entrances  of  the  actors ,  and  oHen  the  real  names  of 
the  actQrs  are  fomitiarly  mixed  with  those  of  the  dramatis  per^ma. 
Steevens  has  justly  observed,  however,  on  these  skeletons,  that 
although  ^^the  drift  of  these  dramatic  pieces  cannot  be  collected 
from  the  mere  ouflines  before  us,  yet  we  must  not  charge  than 
with  absurdity.  Even  the  scenes  of  Shdcspeare  wQuld  have  worn  as 
unpromising  an  aspect ,  had  their  skeletons  only  been  discovered.^' 
The  paUited  scenarios  of  the  Italian  theatre  were  not  more  intelli- 
gible ;  exhibiting  only  the  hints  for  scenes. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intercourse 
subsisting  between  the  English  and  Italian  theatres ,  not  hitherto 
suspected',  and  I  find  an  allusion  to  these  Italian  pantomimes,  foj 
the  great  town-wit  Tom  Nash ,  in  his  ^^  Pierce  Pennilesse ,''  which 
shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  nature.  He  mdeed 
exults  over  them,  observing  that  our  plays  are  ^'  honourable  and 
full  of  gallant  resolution,  not  consisting,  like  theirs,  of  pantaloon, 
a  zany,  and  a  w — e,  (alluding  to  the  women  actors  of  the  Italian 
stage '^)  but  of  emperors ,  kings,  and  princes.'"  My  conviction  is 
still  confirmed,  when  I  find  that  Stephen  (iosson  wrote  the  comedy 

'  Women  were  first  iatroduced  <m  \ht  Italian  st«j^  about  l&aa^ilwas 
therefore  an  extraordinary  novelty  in  Plash's  lime. 
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ftf  ^"^  CaplaiB  Mirio ;  Mt  has  not  been  prioleA ,  but ''  Oq^in  Mario'^ 
i^  OQie  of  the  ItaliaD  eharacters. 

Even  at  a  later  period ,  the  influence  of  these  performances  reached 
the  greatest  name  in  the  English  Parnassus.  One  of  the  great  actors 
and  authors  of  these  pieces ,  who  publi^ed  eighteen  of  these  irre- 
gular productions ,  was  Andreini ,  whose  name  must  have  llie  honour 
of  being  associated  with  Milton's,  ibr  it  was  his  oomedy  or  opera 
which  threw  the  first  spark  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the  soul  of  the 
epic  poet — a  circumstance  which  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  those 
who  have  examined  the  different  schemes  and  allegorical  personages 
of  the  first  projected  drama  of  Paradise  Lost ;  nor  was  Andreini ,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  this  race  of  Italian  dramatists,  an  inferior  poet. 
The  Adamo  of  Andreini  was  a  personage  sufficiently  original  and 
poetical  to  serve  as  the  model  of  the  Adam  of  Milton.  The  youthful 
English  poet ,  at  its  representation ,  carried  it  away  in  his  mind.  Wil 
indeed  is  a  great  traveller ;  and  thus  also  the  ^^Empiric''  of  Massinger 
might  have  reached  us,  from  the  Bolognese  ^'Dottore.'' 

The  late  Mr.  Hole,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Arabian  Nights, 
observed  to  me  that  MoUere^  it  must  be  presumed,  never  read 
Fletjoher^s  plays,  yet  his  '^Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  aqd  the 
other's  ^*-  Noble  Gentleman ''  bear  in  some  instances  a  great  resem* 
blance.  Both  may  have  drawn  fix)n  the  same  Italian  source  of 
comedy  which  I  have  here  indicated. 

Many  years  after  this  article  was  written,  has  appeared  ^^The 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,''  by  Mr.  G(^er.  That  very 
laborious  investigator  has  an  article  on  ^^Extempord  Plays  and 
Plots,"  iu.  393.  The  nature  of  these  ''plats''  or  "plots"  he  obr 
serves,  "our  theatrical  antiquaries  have  not  explained."  The  truth 
is  that  they  never  suspected  their  origin  in  the  Italian  "  Scenarios." 
My  eonjectures  are  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  CioUier's  notices  ^  of 
the  intercourse  of  our  players  with  the  Italian  actors.  Whetstone's 
Heptameron  in  1582,  mentions  "  the  c<MnediaBS  of  Ravenna  who 
are  not  tied  to  any  written  de\4ce:'  In  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy 
the  extemporal  art  is  described  : — 

**  The  Italian  trageditiiit  were  so  sharp  of  wit , 
That  ia  oae  hoar  of  nedHatkm 
They  would  perforoa  aajthuig  ia  aotioau'* 

These ^ctemporal  players  were  witnessed  much  nearer  than  in 
Italy-Hit  the  Th^&tre  des  Italiens,  at  Paris^— for  one  of  the  charac^- 
ters  replies , 

•*  T  hare  seen  the  like , 

In  Paris,  among  the  French  tragedians.  ** 

Ben  Jonson  has  mentjiOned  the  Italian  ^'extemporal plays"  in  his 
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^' Case  to  allered ;''  and  an  Italian  cammediarUe  mid  bis  emolpmf 
were  in  London  in  1578,  wtio  profMMy  let  our  playera  into  manf 
•  secret. 

SONGS  OF  TRADES,  OR  SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mbn  of  genius  hate  deroted  some  of  their  hours,  and  even  goTem- 
ments  hate  occasionaDy  assisted,  to  render  the  people  happier  bj 
song  and  dance.  The  Grecians  had  songs  appropriated  to  the  Tarioos 
trades.  Songs  of  this  nature  would  shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedious 
task-work,  and  solace  the  artisan  at  his  solitary  occupation.  A  beam  of 
gay  fency  kindling  his  mind,  a  play  IVil  change  of  measures  delighting 
his  ear,  eyen  a  moralising  yerse  to  cherish  his  better  feeling^— these 
ingeniously  adapted  to  each  profession ,  and  some  to  the  display  of 
patilotic  characters  and  national  events,  would  contribute  something 
to  pubhc  haiq;)iness.  Such  themes  are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard ,  of 
the  Southeys  for  their  hearts ,  and  the  Moores  for  their  yerse. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said ,  ^^  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  idl 
the  bcdlads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  all  the  laws  of  a 
nation.''  The  character  of  a  people  is  presenred  in  their  national 
songs.  ^^  God  saye  the  king''  and  ^^Rule  Britannia"  were  long  our 
English  national  airs. 

*'  The  story  of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  his  lyre  was  not  a 
faUe ,"  says  Dr.  Clarke.  ^^  At  Thebes ,  in  the  harmonious  adjusl- 
mrat  of  those  masses  which  remain  belonging  to  the  ancient  walls, 
we  saw  enough  to  conyince  us  that  this  story  was  no  fable ;  for  it 
was  a  yery  ancient  custom  to  aury  on  immense  labour  by  an 
accompaniment  of  music  and  singing.  The  custom  still  exists 
both  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  ttie 
Walls  of  Thebes  were  built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musical  in- 
strument then  in  use^  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country y  the  lyre  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  '."  The  same  custom  appears  to  exist  in  Africa.  Lander  no- 
tices at  TAoorie  that  the  '^  labourers  in  their  plantations  were  at- 
tended by  a  drummer,  that  they  might  be  excited  by  the  sound  of 
his  instrument  to  work  well  and  briskly." 

AthenflBus '  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  different  songs  as 
sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  songs  them- 
selves. There  was  a  song  for  the  corn-grinders ;  anothw  for  Che 
workers  in  wool  ^  another  for  the  weavers.  The  reaqpers  had  their 
carol ;  the  herdsmen  had  a  song  which  an  ox-driver  of  Sicily  had 
composed ;  the  kneaders,  and  the  bathers,  and  the  galleyrowers,  were 

•  Dr.  CUrk's  Travels .  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

■  Deip.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  iii. 

i        .-      ■ 

'^i  \, /    ..        *     *..•.  d'  - .  <  '.  *    '*    -vv       .<--»-     i' 
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nol  wMkhiI  their  chmt.  We  haye  oursdves  a  soDg  of  the  weaTere, 
wliieh  Ritson  has  presenred  in  his  ^'  Ancient  Songs ;  *'  and  it  may  be 
found  in  the  popular  chap-book  of  '^The  Life  of  Jack  of  Newbory ; " 
and  the  songs  of  anglers ,  of  old  Izaak  Walton ,  and  Charles  Cotton  j 
sUl  retain  their  Areshness. 

Among  the  Greeks,  obsenred  Ksh<4>  Heber,  the  hymn  wUch 
l^aced  Harmodius  in  the  green  and  flowery  island  of  fSbe  Blessed , 
was  chanted  by  the  potter  to  his  whe^ ,  and  enUyened  the  labours 
of  the  Pirsan  mariner. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  the  only  writer  I  recollect  who  has  noticed  some- 
thing of  this  nature  which  he  obsenred  in  the  Highlands.  ^'  The 
strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest 
song ,  in  which  all  their  yoices  were  united.  They  accompany  eyery 
action  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time  with  an  appropriate  strain, 
which  has ,  they  say,  not  much  meaning ,  but  its  ^ects  are  regu- 
larity and  cheerftilness.  There  is  an  oi^  song  used  by  the  He- 
brideans." 

But  if  these  chants  '^  haye  not  much  meaning ,''  they  will  not 
produce  the  desired  effect  of  touching  the  heart ,  as  well  as  giying 
vigour  to  the  arm  of  th^  labourer.  The  gondoliers  of  Yenice  while 
away  their  long  midnight  hours  on  the  water  with  the  stanzas  of 
TasBo.  Fragments  of  Homer  are  sung  by  the  Greek  sailors  of  the 
Archipelago  *,  the  seyere  labour  of  the  trackers ,  in  China ,  is  accom-  . 
panied  with  a  song  which  encourages  their  exertions,  and  renders  ^*  '^^f 
these  simultaneous.  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  that  the  sight  of  the  IdR^^/^^  ,^  v 
pagoda  of  Tong-chow  seryed  as  a  great  topic  of  incitement  in  the 
song  of  the  trackers,  toiling  against  the  stream,  to  their  place  of 
rest.  The  canoe-men ,  on  the  Gold  Coast ,  in  a  yery  dangerous  pas- 
sage ,  ^^  on  the  back  of  a  high  curling  waye ,  paddling  with  all  their 
might ,  singing  or  rather  shouting  their  wild  song ,  follow  it  up ,'' 
says  M^  Leod,  who  was  a  liydy  witness  of  this  happy  combinatim 
of  song ,  of  labour,  and  of  peril ,  which  he  acknowledged  was  "  a 
yery  terrific  process*''  Our  saikm  at  Newcastle,  in  heaying  their 
anchors,  haye  their  '^  Heayeand  hoi  rum-bdow  I"  but  the  Sicilian 
mariners  must  be  more  deeply  aflfeQted  by  their  beautiAd  hynm  to 
the  Virgin  :  A  society,  instituted  in  Holland  for  general  good,  do 
not  consider  among  their  least  usefiil  projects  that  of  having  printed 
at  a  low  price  a  collection  of  songs  Jor  sailors. 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  true ,  to  notice  the  honest  exul- 
tation of  an  excellent  ballad-writer,  C.  Dibdin ,  in  his  Professional 
Liile.  ^^  I  have  learnt  my  songs  have  been  considered  as  an  object  of 
national  consequence  \  that  they  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  and 
long  voyagers ,  in  storms ,  in  battle ;  and  that  they  have  been  quoted 
in  mutinies ,  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  discipline.''  The  Portu- 
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guese  doldtery  In  C^km ,  at  the  siege  of  Gokmdio,  when  pressed 
with  misery  and  the  pangs  of  hunger,  durlDg  their  nMrches ,  derifcd 
not  only  consc^ation ,  hut  alse  encouragenent ,  iiy  reheflvrng  the 
stanzas  of  the  Lusted. 

We  ourselves  have  been  a  great  ballad  nation ,  and  once  afxNuided 
with  songftof  the  people ;  not,  however,  of  this  p«rticalar  species, 
b«t  rattier  of  Durattve  poems.  They  are  described  by  Puttentaan, 
a  critic  in  Ihe  feign  of  Eizaheth ,  as  ^^  small  and  popnlar  songs, 
sung  by  those  Cantabanqui,  upon  benchea  and  bamis'  beads, 
where  they  haye  no  other  au^nce  than  boys ,  or  cevntry  feliows 
that  pass  by  them  in  the  streets  *,  or  ehe  by  blind  harpers ,  or  sneh 
like  lavenHminstrels ,  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groal.'*  Sock 
were  these  ^^  Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry,''  which  SeMeii 
coHecled ,  Pepys  preserved ,  and  Percy  published.  Ritson ,  odr  great 
poetical  antiquary  in  this  sort  of  things,  says  that  few  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  the  people  perisind 
by  having  been  printed  in  single  sheets ,  and  by  their  hunaiiie  pur- 
chasers having  no  ottier  library  to  preserve  then  than  the  walls  od 
which  they  pasted  them.  Those  we  have  consist  of  a  succeeding 
race  of  ballads ,  chiefly  revived  or  written  buf  Richard  Johnson ,  ttie 
auttior  of  the  wetl^known  romance  of  ihe  Seven  Qiampjons ,  and 
Delony,  the  writer  of  Jack  of  Newbory'a  life ,  and  the  ^^  GoBfie 
^\f  //  J  ^^*^'''  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^®  ^  James  and  Charles.  One  Miulin 
C^iAJLuU^  Partner  was  a  most  notorious  ballad^acrifoUer  in  the  reign  <tf 
IW.  <»«A^ffiaire9  I.  and  the  Protector. 

These  writers,  in  their  old  age ,  collected  their  songs  into  Utile 
penny  hooks,  called  ^^Garhnds,'*  seme  of  which  have  been  repolH 
tished  by  Ritson*,  and  a  recent  edHor  has  well  descriJbed  them  as 
^<  humble  and  amusing  village  alrains ,  fonnded  upon  the  squabbles 
of  a  wake ,  tales  of  untrue  love ,  superstitious  rampura,  or  niinh 
culous  traditions  of  the  hamlet.''  They  enter  into  the  picture  of  oar 
manners ,  as  much  as  fWo  ohronides. 

^ese  songs  abounded  in  the  good  old  times  of  Elisabeth  and 
James ;  fbr  Hall  in  his  Satives  notices  them  as 

**  Sung  to  the  wheel ,  nid  snog  tmto  the  payle; " 

that  is ,  sung  by  maidens  spinning ,  or  milking,  and  indeed  Shaks- 
peare  had  described  them  as  ^^  old  and  plain,"  chanted  by 

*'  The  spinsters ,  and  the  knitters  in  the  snn , 
^  And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  threads  wltli  hones.** 

Twotfth  Night. 

They  were  the  favourites  of  ttie  Poet  of  Nature ,  who  takes  every 
opporlunily  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouths  of  his  ck>wn,  bis 
fbol ,  and  his  itinerant  Aulolycus.  When  the  musical  Dr.  Bumej, 
who  had  probably  not  ihe  slightest  conception  of  their  nature,  a«i 
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perl^qpft  as  UUIe  taste  for  Ibair  rude  and  wild  ^mpHcily^  Teniiired 
to  call  Ibe  songs  of  Antolycus ,  ^^  two  nonsensical  songs ,''  the  mu^   j 
sician  called  down  on  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes  iVoni  Stee^    ) 
veos  that  ever  commentator  penned  against  a  profane  scoffer  ' . 

Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed  a  source  of 
recreation  to  the  solitary  task-worker.  BvA  as  the  more  mascuHne 
trades  had  ttieir  ow«  songs,  whose  titles  only  appear  to  have  reached' ' 
w,  such  as  ''  The  Carman's  Whistle,"  «'  Walkm's  Ale ,''  ''Chop- 
ping Knives ,"  they  were  probably  iwroprialed  to  the  reH>ectlve 
trades  they  Indicate.  The  tune  of  the ''  Carman's  Whistle "'  was  com-  ' ' 
posed  by  Bird,  and  the  favourite  tune  of  '' Queen  Elizabeth *'  may , 
be  lioiind  in  the  collection  calted ''  Queen  Elizabeth's  VirgimA  Book.'' 
One  who  has  lately  heard  it  played  says ,  that ''  it  has  more  air  than 
tbe  other  execrable  compositions  in  her  Ms^ty's  book ,  sometlnng  ' 
r^semJUing  a  French  qpiadrille." 

The  feeling  our  present  researches  would  excite  woukl  naturally 
be  most  strongly  felt  in  small  communities ,  where  the  interest  ci 
the  governors  is  to  eontribwte  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the  la- 
borious classes.  The  Helvetic  society  requested  Lavater  k)  compose 
the  Schwewerlieder,  or  Swiss  Songs ,  which  are  now  sung  by  the' 
youth  of  many  of  the  cantons ;  and  various  Swiss  poets  have  suc- 
cessfully con^sed  on  nationat  siAjects,  associated  with  their  best^ 
feelings^  Jn  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that  of  Florencfe 
uj^der  the  Medici,  we  find  that  sosigs  and  dances  for  the  people 
engaged  the  muse  of  Lorenzo ,  who  condescended  to  d^ight  than 
with  pleasant  song^  composed  in  popular  language^  the  example  of  ^ 
such  a  character  wi|s  followed  by  the  men  of  genius  of  the  age.  ^ 
Tbe^e  anoient  sopgs,  often  adapted  to  the  di£terent  trades ,  opened 
a  vein  (A  invention  in  the  new  characters ,  and  allusions,  the  hu- 
morous equivoques ,  and  sometimes  by  the  licentiousness  of  popular 
fancy.  They  were  collected  In  1559 ,  under  the  title  of  "Canli  Car-^  . 
nascialeschi ,"  and  there  is  a  modern  edition,  in  1750 ,  in  two  vo- 
lumes quartcf.  U  is  md  they  sing  to  Ibis  day  a  popular  one  by  lio« 
cenzo,  beginning 

**  B«u  venga  Maggio 
E'l  gonfaloa  selraggio  '.'* 

which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring. 

*  Dr.  Blimey  subsequeoUy  observed,  that  **  this  rogue  Antolycus  is  iho 
true  ancient  Minstrel  in  the  old  Fabliaux;  '*  on  which  Steevens  remarks . 
•'Many  will  push  the  comparison  a  little  fmlheri  and  concur  with  mc  \n 
thinking  that  onr  modem  minstrels  of  the  opera ,  like  their  predecessor  Au- 
tolycus,  are  pickpockets  as^well  as  singers  of  nonsensical  ballads."— ^yrcei'^w*' 
Shakspeare ^  vol.  Yii.  p.  107 ,  his  0wn  edition ,  1798.  • 

'  Mr.  Roscoe  has  printed  this  ytry  doUghlfJ  song ,  in  the  life  of  Lorenzo^ 
No.  xli.  Apjp..  ^    r    ,  ^  ^   ^  y.. 
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The  most  deUghtftil  songs  of  this  nature  would  naturaBf  be  firand 
among  a  people  whose  climate  and  wbose  Iafx)ur8  alike  inspire  a 
general  lularity  -,  and  the  yineyards  of  France  haye  produced  a  class 
of  songs ,  of  excessive  gaiety  and  freedom ,  caUed  Chansons  de 
Fendange.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  describes  them  in  VHistoire  de  la 
Fie  privee  des  Francois.  '^  The  men  and  women ,  each  wiQi  a 
basket  on  their  arm,  assemble  at  the  foot  of  the  hiO ;  there  stop- 
ping ,  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle.  The  chief  of  this  band 
tunes  up  a  joyous  song ,  whose  burthen  is  chorused  :  then  they 
ascend,  and,  dispersed  in  the  vineyard,  they  work  without  inter- 
rupting their  tasks ,  while  new  couplets  often  resound  from  some 
of  the  vine-dressers ;  sometimes  intermixed  witti  a  sudden  jest  at  a 
traveller.  In  the  evening ,  their  supper  scarcely  over,  their  joy  re- 
commehces ,  they  dance  in  a  circle ,  and  sing  some  of  those  soogs 
of  ftee  gaiety,  which  the  moment  excuses ,  known  by  tl^  name  of 
^vineyard  songs.  The  gaiety  becomes  general ;  masters ,  guests , 
Mends ,  servants,  all  dance  together  ^  and  in  this  manner  a  day  of 
labour  terminates ,  which  one  might  mistake  for  a  day  of  diversloD. 
It  is  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Champagne ,  in  a  land  of  vines ,  for 
different  from  the  country  where  the  labours  of  the  harvest  (arm  so 
painful  a  contrast.'' 

The  extinction  of  those  songs  which  formerly  kept  aUve  the  gaiety 
of  the  domestic  circle ,  whose  burthens  were  always  chorused ,  is  la- 
mented by  the  French  antiquary.  ^^  Our  fathers  had  a  custom  to 
amuse  themselves  at  the  dessert  of  a  feast  by  a  joyous  song  of  thfe 
nature.  Each  in  his  turn  sung — al  chorused.''  TIris  ancient  gaiety 
was  sometimes  gross  and  noisy ;  but  he  prefers  it  to  the  tame  de- 
cency of  our  times— these  smiling ,  not  laughing  days  of  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

*'  On  ne  rit  pla5 ,  on  soarit  Mujoord'hoi; 
£t  not  plaiun  lont  Toisint  de  Tennni.** 

These  are  the  old  French  VaudesnUes,  formerly  sung  at  meals 
by  the  company.  Count  de  Grammont  is  mentioned  by  Hamilton  as 
being 

Agreable  et  rif  en  propos ; 

C^ibre  ditenr  de  boni  mots 

Reeueil  vivani  d*antiques  FandeviUet. 

These  Faude\fiUes  were  originally  invented  by  a  Fuller  of  Fau 
de  Fire,  or  the  valley  by  the  river  Fire,  and  were  sung  by  his 
men  as  they  spread  their  cloths  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
were  songs  composed  on  some  incident  or  adventure  of  the  day.  At 
first  th^  gay  and  playfol  effusions  were  called  the  songs  of  Fau  de 
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f^ire,  till  they  became  known  as  FaudeidUes^^il^dxi  has  well 
described  them : — 

La  liberty  Francoise  en  fes  Ters  m  diploic ; 
Cet  enimot  d«  plaUir  rent  naitre  dant  la  joie. 

It  is  we}l  known  how  the  attempt  ended ,  of  James  I.  and  his 
unfortunate  son,  by  the  publication  of  their  '^Book  of  Sports/'  lo 
preserye  the  national  character  firom  the  gloom  of  fanatical  purita- 
nism  *,  among  its  unhappy  effects  there  was  however  one  not  a  little 
ludicrous.  The  Puritans,  offended  by  the  gentlest  forms  of  mirth, 
and  every  day  becoming  more  sullen ,  were  so  shocked  at  the  simple 
merriment  of  the  people ,  that  they  contrived  to  parody  these  songs 
into  spiritual  ones  \  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  Puritan  of  his  day 
^^  singing  psalms  to  hornpipes.''  As  Puritans  are  the  same  in  aU 
times,  the  Methodists  in  our  own  repeated  the  foolery,  and  set_     /^^ 
their  hymns  to  popular  tunes  and  Jigs ,  which  one"  of  them  said  ^'^^^^^ 
"-'  wer^  too  good  for  the  devil."  They  have  sung  hymns  to  the  air 
of  ^^The  beds  of  sweet  roses,"  etc.  Wesley  once,  in  tH^  pulpit, 
described  himself,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Ana- 
creon,  by  merely  substituting  his  own  name!  There  have  been 
Puritans  among  other  people  as  well  as  our  own  :  the  same  occur- 
rence took  place  both  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy,  the  Carnival 
songs  were  turned  into  pious  hymns  \  the  hymn  Jesujammi  morire 
is  sung  to  the  music  of  Vaga  bella  e  gentile — Crucifisso  a  capo 
chino  to  that  of  Una  donna  dDamorfino,  one  of  the  most  indecent 
pieces  in  the  Canzomaballo^  and  the  hymn  beginning 

'*  £cco*l  MeMia 

£t  la  Madre  Maria.*' 

was  sung  lo  the  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici , 

**  B«n  Tenga  Maggio , 
E*l  gonfalon,  selraggio.'* 

Athemeus  notices  what  we  call  slang  or  flash  songs.  He  tells  us 
that  there  were  poets  who  composed  songs  in  the  didect  of  the 
mob;  and  who  succeeded  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  adapted  to  their 
various  characters.  The  French  call  such  songs  Chansons  h  la 
Vade\  the  style  of  the  Poissardes  is  ludicrously  appUed  to  the 
gravest  matters  of  state,  and  convey  the  popular  feelings  in  the 
language  of  the  populace.  This  sort  of  satirical  song  is  hapi^y 
defined, 

**  II  est  Fetprit  de  cenzqoi  n'en  out  pa&.** 

Attiensus  has  also  preserved  songs,  sung  by  petitioners  who 

went  about  on  holidays  to  collect  alms.  A  friend  of  mine ,  with  taste 

\   and  learning,  has  discovered  in  his  researches.  "  The  Crow  Song" 
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and  ''TheSwaUAv  Song/'  and  \m  translased  their  spMI  in  a 
happy  version.  I  preserve  a  few  striking  ideas. 
The  collectors  for  "  The  Crow"  sung : 

**  My  good  worthy  matten,  m  ^ttailee  bestow, 
Some  oatmeal ,  or  barley ,  or  wheat  for  the  Crow. 
A  loaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e*en  what  yon  will ; — 
From  the  poor  man  ,  «  grain  of  hit  salt  may  nilfice; 
For  yonr  Crow  twallowt  all ,  and  b  not  OTW-nice. 
And  the  man  who  can  now  girehia  grain ,  and  no  more , 
May  another  day  gire  from  a  plentiful  atore.— 
Come  my  lad  to  the  door ,  Plutna  nodt  to  onr  wish , 
And  onr  aweet  Iktle  niitreea  comes  oat  with  n  dish; 
She  gives  ns  her  figs,  and  she  gives  ns  a  smile— 
Heaven  send  her  a  husband  I— 
And  a  boy  to  be  danced  on  his  grandfather's  knee , 
And  a  girl  like  herself  all  the  joy  of  her  mother, 
«  Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  jnst  anch  another. 

Thvs  we  carry  onr  Crow*song  to  door  after  d<^f , 
Alternately  chanting  we  ramble  along , 
Ami  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not ,  with  a  song*" 

Swallow-singing,  or  GheKdoAising,  as  the  Greek  term  is,  was 
another  method  of  coUecting  eleemosynary  gifts ,  which  took  (riaca 
in  (he  monthJBoedromion ,  or  August. 

**  The  Swallow ,  the  Swallow ,  is  here , 
With  his  back  so  black  ,  and  his  belly  so  white. 

He  brings  on.tlie  pride  of  the  year , 
With  the  gay  months  of  love,  and  the  days  of  ddight. 
Come  bring  ont  yonr  good  humming  stuff 
Of  the  nice  tit-bits  let  the  Swallow  parUke; 
And  a  slice  of  the  right  Boedromion  cake. 
So  gire ,  and  give  quickly, — 
Or  we*ll  pull  down  the  door  from  its  hinges  : 
Or  well  steal  young  madam  away ! 
But  se«!  we're  a  merry  boy's  party. 
And  the  Swallow ,  the  Swallow ,  is  here ! " 

These  songs  resemble  those  of  our  own  ancient  mmnBiers ,  iito 
to  this  day,  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaize ,  ths  Saint  of  Wool-combers, 
go  about  chanting  on  the  eves  of  their  holidays.  A  custom  long 
existed  in  this  country  to  elect  a  Boy-Bishop  in  almost  every  parish^ 
the  Montem  lit  Eton  still  prevails  for  the  Boy-Oaptain ;  and  there  is 
a  doser  connexion  perhaps  between  the  custom  which  produced  Uie 
''  Songs  of  the  Crow  and  the  Swallow/'  and  our  Northern  mum- 
meries, than  may  be  at  first  suspected.  The  Pagan  Saturnalia, 
which  the  Swallow  song  by  its  pleasant  menaces  resembles,  were 
afterwards  disguised  in  the  forms  adopted  by  the  early  Cbristtans; 
and  such  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which 
the  people  were  long  indulged  in  their  old  tasle  for  mockery  and 
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momoMry.  I  must  add  in  connexion  witb  our  main  inquiry^  that 

our  own  ancient  beggars  had  their  songs ,  in  their  old  cant  language, 

some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  Eliiabetfaan  period ,  and  many  are  ^  r 

foncifully  characteristic  of  their  habits  ai^d  their  feelings.  jlutjt^  •  < 
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There  has  been  a  class  of  men  whose  patriotic  affection ,  or 
whose  general  beneyolence,  haye  been  usually  defrauded  of  the 
gratitude  their  country  owes  them :  tiiese  have  been  the  introducers 
of  new  flowers,  new  plants ,  and  new  roots  into  Europe  \  the  great- 
er part  which  we  now  ei^oy  was  drawn  from  the  luxuriant  climates 
of  Asia,  and  the  profusion  which  now  covers  our  land  originated  in 
the  most  anxious  nursing,  and  were  the  gifts  of  individuals.  Mo- 
numents are  reared,  and  medals  struck,  to  commemorate  events 
and  name^,  which  are  less  deserving  our  regard  than  those  who 
have  ti-ansplanted  into  the  colder  gardens  of  the  North  the  rich 
fruits,  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  succulent  pulse  and  roots  of 
more  fovoured  spots;  and  carrying  into  their  own  country,  as  it 
were,  another  Nature,  they  have,  as  old  Gerard  well  expresses  it, 
^^ laboured  with  the  soU  to  make  it  fit  for  the  plants,  and  with  the 
plants  to  make  them  delight  in  the  SQil.'' 

There  is  no  part  of  the  characters  of  Peiresc  and  Evelyn, 
accomplished  as  they  are  in  so  many,  which  seems  more  delightful 
ta  me ,  than  their  enthusiasm  for  the  garden ,  the  orchard ,  and  the 
forest 

Peiresc  ,  whose  literary,  occupations  admitted  of  no  interruption, 
and  whose  universal  correspondence  throughout  the  habitable  globe 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  his  studious  life ,  yet  was  the 
first  man,  as  Gassendus  relates  in  his  interesting  manner,  whose 
incessant  inquiries  procured  a  great  variety  of  jessamines  \  those 
from  China ,  whose  leaves ,  always  green ,  bear  a  clay-coloured 
flower,  and  a  delicate  perflime;  the^American,  with  a  crftnson- 
coloured,  and  the  Persian ,  with  a  violet-coloured  flower;  and  the 
Arabian ,  whose  tendrils  he  delighted  to  train  over  ^^  the  banqueting- 
house  in  his  garden  ;'*  and  of  fruite ,  the  orange-trees  with  a  red 
and  parti-coloured  flower;  the  medlar;  the  rough  cherry  without 
stone ;  the  rare  and  luxurious  vines  of  Smyrna  and  Damascus ;  and 
the  fig-tree  called  Adam's,  whose  fhiitby  its  size  was  coi^ectured 
to  be  thai  with  which  the  spies  returned  ft*om  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Gassendus  describes  the  transports  of  Peiresc ,  when  the  sage  beheld 
t(ie  Indian  ginger  growing  green  in  his  garden,  and  his  delight  in 
grafting  the  myrtle  on  the  musk  vine,  that  the  experiment  might 
show  us  the  myrtle  wine  of  the  ancients.  But  transplanters ,  like 
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other  iDventors ,  are  sometimes  baffled  in  their  delightful  enterprises; 
and  we  are  told  of  Peiresc's  deep  regret  when  he  found  ttiat  the 
'  Indian  cocoa  nut  would  only  bud ,  and  then  perish  in  the  cold  air 
Y>f  France,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  reAised  fa> 
yield  him  their  vegetable  paper.  But  it  was  his  garden  which  pro- 
pagated the  eiotic  fruits  and  (lowers,  which  he  transplanted  into 
the  French  king's,  and  into  cardinal  Barberini's,  and  the  carious 
in  Europe ;  and  these  occasioned  a  work  on  the  manuring  of  flowers 
by  Ferrarius,  a  botanicalJesuit,  who  there  described  these  noTci- 
ties  to  Europe. 

Had  Evelyn  only  composed  the  great  work  of  his  "  Sylva,  or  a 
Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  ,''»his  name  would  have  excited  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  The  voice  of  the  patriot  exults  in  the  dedicatioo 
to  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  one  of  the  later  editions.  ^^I  need  not 
acquaint  your  majesty,  how  many  millions  of  timber-^trees,  besides 
infinite  others ,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  throughout  your 
vast  dominions ,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  sole  direction  of  this 
work,  because  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  own  it  publicly  for 
my  encouragement."  And  surely  while  Britain  retains  her  awful 
situation  among  the  nations  of  Europe ,  the  "  Sylva"  of  Evelyn  wiD 
endure  with  her  triumphant  oaks.  It  was  a  retired  philosopher  who 
aroused  the  genius  of  the  nation ,  and  who,  casting  a  prophetic  eye 
towards  the  age  in  which  we  live ,  contributed  to  secure  our  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas.  The  present  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
constructed  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted! 

Animated  by  a  zeal  truly  patriotic ,  De  Serres  in  France ,  1599 , 
composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms ,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  municipal  body  of  Paris ,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
mulberry-trees.  The  work  at  first  produced  a  strong  sensation ,  and 
many  planted  mulberry-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris ;  but  as  they 
were  not  yet  used  to  raise  and  manage  the  silk-worm ,  they  reaped 
nothing  but  their  trouble  for. their  pains.  They  tore  up  the  mul- 
berry-trees they  had  planted ,  and,. in  spite  of  De  Serres ,  asserted 
that  the  northern  climate  was  not  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  that 
tender  insect.  The  great  Sully,  from  his  hatred  of  all  objects  of 
luxury,  countenanced  the  popular  clamour,  and  crushed  the  rising 
enterprise  of  De  Serres.  The  monarch  was  wiser  than  the  minister. 
The  book  had  made  sufficient  noise  to  reach  the  ear  of  Henry  IV. ; 
who  desired  the  author  to  draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  fhna 
which  the  king  was  induced  to  plant  mulberry-trees  in  all  the  royal 
gardens ;  and  having  imported  the  eggs  of  silk-worms  from  Spain , 
this  patriotic  monarch  gave  up  his  orangeries,  which  he  considerai 
but  as  his  private  gratification,  for  that  leaf  which,  converted  into 
silk  'j  became  a  part  of  the  national  wealth.  It  is  to  De  Serres ,  who 
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introduced  tbe  plantations  of  mulberry-trees ,  that  the  commerce  of 
France  owes  one  of  her  staple  commodities ;  and  although  the 
pabriot  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  prime  minister,  and  the 
hasty  prejudices  of  tbe  populace  in  his  own  day,  yet  his  name  at 
this  moment  is  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  -,  for  I  have 
just  received  a  medal ,  the  gift  of  a  literary  friend  from  Paris ,  which 
bears  his  portrait,  with  the  reverse,  "  Societe  d' Agriculture  du 
Departement  de  la  Seine.''  It  was  struck  in'  1807.  The  same 
honour  is  the  right  of  Evelyn  from  the  British  nation. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  plantation  was  prevalent 
in  this  kingdom  ^  it  probably  originated  from  the  ravages  of  the 
soldiery  during  the  civil  wars.  A  man ,  whose  retired  modesty  has 
perhaps  obscured  his  claims  on  our  regard,  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  great  spirits  of  that  age,  by  birth  a  Pole,  but  whose  mother  had 
probably  been  an  Englishwoman ,  Samuel  Hartlib ,  to  whom  Milton 
addressed  his  tract  on  education ,  published  every  manuscript  he 
collected  on  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  The  public 
good  he  eCTected  attracted  the  notice  of  Cromwell ,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension ,  which  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was 
suffered  to  lapse,  and  Hartlib  died  in  utter  neglect  and  poverty. 
One  of  his  tracts  is  '^  A  design  for  plenty  by  an  universal  planting 
of  fruit-trees.'' The  project  tx)nsisted  in  inclosing  the  waste  lands 
and  commons  ,  and  appointing  officers ,  whom  he  calls  fruiterers , 
or  wood-wards ,  to  see  the  plantations  were  duly  attended  to.  The 
writ^  of  this  project  observes  on  fruits,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
visions so  nahiral  to  the  taste,  that  the  poor  man  and  even  the  child 
will  prefer  it  before  better  food,  ^^  as  the  story  goeth ,''  which  he 
has  preserved  in  these  ancient  and  simple  lines  : — 

**  The  poor  man's  child  inTlted  was  to  dine , 
With  flesh  of  oxen ,  sheep,  and  fatted  swine, 
(Far  better  cheer  than  he  athomeconld  find,) 
And  yet  this  child  to  stay  had  little  minde. 
Ton  hare,  qnoth  he ,  no  apple ,  froise ,  nor  pie , 
Stewed  pears,  with  bread  and  milk,  and  walnuts  by. " 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  transplanters  inspired  their  labours. 
They  have  watched  the  tender  infant  of  their  planting ,  till  the  leaf 
and  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  expanded  under  their  hand  \  often 
indeed  they  have  ameliorated  the  quality,  increased  the  size ,  and 
even  created  a  new  species.  The. apricot,  drawn  from  America, 
was  first  known  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  an  old  French 
writer  has  remarked ,  that  it  was  originally  not  larger  than  a  dam- 
son ;  our  gardeners ,  he  says ,  have  improved  it  to  the  perfection  of 
its  present  size  and  richness.  One  of  thes^  enthusiasts  is  noticed  by 
Dvelyn,  who  for  forty  years  had  in  vain  tried  by  a  graft  to  bequeath 
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his  name  to  a  new  (Irult ;  but  persisUDg  on  wrong  principles,  flife 
votary  of  Pomona  has  died  without  a  name.  We  sympathise  with 
Sir  William  Temple  when  he  exultingly  acquaints  us  with  the  siie 
of  his  orange4rees ,  and  with  the  flavour  of  his  peaches  and  grapes, 
confessed  by  Frenchmen  to  have  equalled  those  of  Fontalnebieaa 
and  Gascony,  while  the  Italians  agreed  that  his  whi^  tgs  were  as 
good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  and  of  his  ^^  hating  had  fhe 
honour ''  to  naturalise  in  this  country  four  kinds  of  grapes  wiA 
his  liberal  distributions  of  cuttings  fk*om  them ,  because  ^<  he  ever 
thought  an  things  of  this  land  the  commoner  they  are  the  better.'' 
The  greater  number  of  our  exotic  flowers  and  Bruits  were  cwre- 
folly  transported  into  this  country  by  many  of  our  tr^v^led  D<rfiiltty 
and  gentry  •,  some  names  have  been  casually  preserved.  The  learned 
Linacre  first  brought,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  the  damask-rose; 
and  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till. ,  enriched 
our  fVuit  gardens  irith  three  different  plums.  In  flie  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth^ Edward  Grindd,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
turning from  eiUe,  transported  here  the  medicinal  pbnt  of  the 
tamarisk  :  the  first  oranges  appear  to  have  been  brought  Me 
England  by  one  of  the  Carew  fttmily ;  for  a  century  after  they  stffl 
flourished  at  the  fleimily  seat  at  Beddington ,  in  Surrey.  The  cheny 
orchards  of  Kent  were  first  planted  about  ^tingbourne ,  by  a  gar- 
dener of  Henry  Till.  ^  and  the  currant-bush  was  tranqilanfed  when 
our  commerce  vdth  the  island  of  Zanter  was  first  opened  in  the  same 
reign.  The  elder  Tradescant ,  in  1620,  ehtered  hfansdf  on  fNMurd  of 
a  privateer ,  armed  against  Morocco ,  solely  vdti  a  viev^  of  finAag 
an  opportunity  of  stealing  apricots  into  Britain :  and  it  appears  flist 
he  succeeded  in  his  design.  To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  we  haye  not 
been  indebted  solely  for  Uie  luxury  of  the  tobacco-plant ,  but  for 
that  infinitely  usefUl  root,  which  forms  a  pari  of  our  daily  med, 
and  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  man^-the  potato ,  which  des- 
erved to  have   been  called  a  Raleigh.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  of 
Winburne  St.  Giles ,  Dorsetshire ,  first  planted  cabbages  in  fliis 
country ,  and  a  cabbage  at  his  Heet  appears  on  his  monument : 
before  his  time  we  had  them  from  Holland,  Shr  Richard  WestoA 
first  brought  clover  grass  into  England  iVotn  fianders ,  in  1645 ;  ni 
the  figs  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lamf>eth ,  so  ftur  back  as  fte 
reign  of  Henry  Tin. ,  are  said  to  be  still  remaining  there  :  nor  s 
this  surprising ,  for  Spilman ,  Who  set  up  the  first  paper-mifl  k 
England ,  at  Dartford ,  in  1590 ,  fo  said  to  have  brought  over  it 
his  portmanteau  the  two  first  lime-trees ,  which  he  planted  here 
and  which  are  still  grovring.  The  Lombardy  poplar  was  inlrodocei 
into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Rochfbrd,  in  1758.  The  first  moIberTT' 
trees  in  this  country  are  now  standing  at  Sion-house.  By  an  Harleiift 
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MS.  6,884 ,  we  find  that  (he  flnt  general  plinUng  of  inulheiTies 
and  making  of  silk  i»  England  was  by  William  StaUenge ,  comptrol- 
ler of  the  custom-house ,  and  Monsiemr  Yerton  ,  in  1608.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Monsieur  Yerton  transplanted  this  noyelty  fh)m  his  own 
country,  were  we  have  seen  De  Serres's  greal  attempt.  Here  the 
mulberries  have  succedeed  better  than  the  silk-worms. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  our  vegetable  kingdom  indksate  their 
locality,  from  ttie  mijestio  cedar  of  Lebancm,  lo  the  smaU  Gos-let- 
luce,  which  came  from  the  isle  of  Cos;  the  cherries  from  Gerasuntis, 
a'City  of  Pontus  *,  the  peach ,  or  persicwHy  or  mala  Perdoa ,  Per- 
sican  apples ,  from  Persia ;  the  pistachio ,  or  psiuacia ,  is  ^  Syrian 
w(»nd  for  that  nut  The  chesbrat ,  or  chdudgne ,  in  French ,  and 
castagna  in  Itfldian  from  Caslagna ,  a  town  of  Magnesia.  Our  plums 
coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damion,  or  dama- 
scene ptom,  reminds  us  of  its  distant  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  on  this  subject ,  that  there  exists 
an  unsuspected  intercourse  between  nations ,  in  the  propagi^on  of 
exotic  plants.  LucuUus ,  after  the  war  with  Mithridates,  introduced 
cherries  flrom  Pontus  into  Italy ;  and  the  newly-Imported  fruit  was 
found  so  pleasing  that  it  was  rapidly  propagated ,  and  six-and-twenty 
years  afterwards ,  Pliny  teattfles  the  cherry-tree  passed  over  into 
Britain.  Thus  a  victory  obtained'by  a  Roman  consul  over  a  king  of 
Pontus,  with  which  it  would  seem  that  Brjtain  could  not  have  the 
remotest  interest,  was  the  real  oecasiott  of  our  countrymen  posses- 
sing cherry-orchards.  Yet  to  our  shame  must  it  be  told,  that  these 
cherries  from  the  king  of  Pontus's  city  of  Cerasuntis  are  not  the 
cherries  we  are  now  eating ;  for  the  whole  race  of  cherry  trees  was 
lost  in  the  Saxon  period ,  and  was  only  restored  by  the  gardener  of 
Henry  YHI. ,  who  brought  them  item  Flanders— without  a  word 
to  enhance  his  own  merits,  concerning  the  bellum  Mithridaticum! 
A  calculatiiig  political  economist  will  litUe  sympathise  with  the 
peaceful  triumphs  of  those  active  and  generous  spirits ,  who  have 
thus  propagated  the  truest  wealth,  and  the  most  innocent  luxuries 
of  the  people.  The  project  of  a  new  tax ,  or  an  additional  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits ,  or  an  act  of  pturliament  to  put  a  convenient 
stop  to  population  by  forbidding  the  bamis  of  some  happy  couple , 
would  be  more  congenial  to  their  researches  ^  and  they  would  leave 
without  regret  the  names  of  those ,  whom  we  have  held  out  to  the 
gratefid  recollections  of  their  country.  The  Romans  9  who,  with  all 
their  errors ,  were  at  least  patriots ,  entertained  very  different  notions 
of  these  introducers  into  their  country  of  exotic  flruits  and  flowers. 
5i?'    Sir  William  Temple  has  elegantly  noticed  the  fact.  *'  The  great  cap- 
P    tains ,  and  even  consular  men ,  who  first  brought  them  over ,  took 
^    pride  in  giving  them  their  own  names ,  by  which  they  ran  a 
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greal  while  in  Rome,  as  in  memory  of  some  great  serviee  or 
pleasure  Uiey  had  done  their  country ;  so  that  not  only  laws  and 
battles,  but  several  sortt  of  apples  and  pears  were  called  Manlian 
and  Oaudian ,  Pompeyan  and  Tiberian ,  and  by  several  other  such 
noble  names."  Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Lucullus , 
for  bringing  cherry  and  nut-trees  fkrom  Pontus  into  Italy.  And  we 
have  several  modern  instances ,  where  the  name  of  the  transplanter, 
or  rearer,  has  been  preserved  in  this  sort  of  creation.  Peter  GoUinson, 
the  botanist ,  to  ''  whom  the  English  gardens  are  indebted  for  many 
new  and  curious  *q)ecies  which  he  acquired  by  means  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  in  America ,''  was  highly  gratified  when  Lan- 
nffius  baptized  a  plant  with  his  name ;  and  wiUi  great  spirit  asserts 
his  honourable  claim  :  ^'  Something ,  I  think ,  was  due  to  me  for 
the  great  number  of  plants  and  seeds  I  have  annuaUy  procured  from 
abroad ,  and  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  pay  it ,  by  giving  me  a 
species  of  eternity,  botanically  speaking  *,  that  is,  a  name  as  long  as 
men  and  books  endure.''  Such  is  the  true  animating  language  of 
these  patriotic  enthusiasts ! 

Some  lines  at  the  close  of  Peacham's  Emblems  give  an  idea  of 
an  English  fruit-garden  in  1612.  He  mentions  that  cherries  were 
not  long  known,  and  gives  an  origin  to  the  name  of  filbert. 

**  The  Persian  Peach ,  and  fraitfnl  Quince  ' ; 
And  there  the  forward  Almond  grew , 

With  Cherrias  kiiovae  no  long  time  since  ^ 
The  Winter  Warden ,  orchard's  pride) 

The  Philibert  •  that  lores  the  Tale, 
And  red  queen  apple  '  »  so  enride 

Of  school  boies »  passing  hy  the  pale.  *' 
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A  PERSON  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvass  to  exhibit  some 
scenes  of  the  arls  of  the  money-trader  was  one  Audle  y,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
great  practical  philosopher,  who  concentrated  his  vigorous  faculties  in 

*  The  quinpe  coroes  from  Sjdon ,  a  town  of  Crete ,  we  are  told  bjr  Le 
Grand ,  in  his  Viepriy^e  des  Francois,  toI.  i.  p.  148  ;  where  may  be  found 
a  list  of  the  origin  ef  most  of  our  fruits.  ^ 

*  Pcacbam  has  here  giren  a  note.  "  The  filbert ,  so  named  of  PhiUbert^  a 
king  of  France ,  who  caused  by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth  :  as 
did  a  gardener  of  Otranto  in  Italie  by  done-gilliflowers ,  and  carnations  of 
such  colours  as  we  now  see  them." 

'  The  queeu-applc  was  probably  thus  distinguished  in  compliment  to 
Elizabeth.  In  Mofiet's  "  Healths  Improvement,*'  I  find  an  account  of  apples 
which  are  said  to  have  been  '^  grafied  upon  a  mulberrystock,  and  then  wax 
thorough  red  as  our  queen  apples,  called  by  RuelliuSi  Bubeltianm,  and 
Ctttudiana  by  Pliny."  I  am  told  the  race  is  not  extinct;  but  though  an  apple 

this  description  may  yet  be  found ,  it  teems  to  have  sadly  degenerated. 
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the  science  of  Ibe  relative  yalue  of  money.  He  flourisfaed  through  ^be 
reigns  of  James  I. ,  Charles  I. ,  and  held  a  lucrative  office  in  the 
^'  court  of  wards  /'  till  that  singular  court  was  abolished  at  the  time 
of  the  Kestoration.  In  his  own  times  he  was  called  ^'  The  great 
Audley,"  an  epithet  so  often  abused ,  and  here  applied  to  the  creiH 
tion  of  enormous  wealth.  But  there  are  minds  of  great  capacity,  con- 
cealed by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  ^  and  the  wealth  of  Audley  may 
be  considered  as  the  cloudy  medium  through  which  a  bright  genius 
shone ,  and  which ,  had  it  been  thrown  into  a  nobler  sphere  of  ac- 
tion ,  the  '^  greatne^ ''  would  have  been  less  ambiguous. 

Audley  lived  at  a  time  when  divines  were  proclaiming  ^^  the  de- 
testable sin  of  Usury./'  prohibited  by  God  and  man  ^  but  the  Mosaic 
prohibition  was  the  municipal  law  of  an  agricultural  commonwealth, 
which  being  without  trade,  the  general  poveiiy  of  its  members, 
could  afford  no  interest  for  loans ;  but  it  was  not  forbidden  the 
Israelite  to  take  usury  from  ^'  the  stranger.''  Or  they  were  quoting 
from  the  Fathers ,  who  understood  this  point ,  much  as  they  had 
that  of  original  sin ,"  and  ^'  the  immaculate  conception  -,"  while 
the  scholastics  amused  themselves  with  a  quaint  and  collegiate  fancy 
which  they  had  picked  up  in  Aristotle ,  that  interest  for  money  had 
been  forbidden  by  nature,  because  coin  in  itself  was  barren  and  un- 
propagating ,  unlike  corn,  of  which  every  grain  will  produce  many. 
But  Audley  considered  no  doubt  that  money  was  not  incapable  of 
multiplying  itself,  provided  it  was  in  hands  which  knew  to  make  it 
grow  and  *'  breed ,"  as  Shylock  affirmed.  Hie  lawyefs  then  however 
did  not  agree  with  the  divines ,  nor  the  college-philosophers ;  they 
were  straining  at  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  this  odious  term 
'*  Usury."  Lord  Bacon  declared,  that  the  suppression  of  Usury  is 
only  fit  for  an  Utopian  government  ^  and  Audley  must  have  agreed 
with  the  learned  Cowell ,  who  in  his  *'  Interpreter  "  derive  the  term  ' 
ab  usu  et  cere,  quasi  usu  cere ,  which  in  our  vernacular  style  was 
corrupted  into  Usury.  Whatever  the  sin  might  be  in  the  eyes  of 
some ,  it  had  become  at  least  a  controversial  sin ,  as  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes  calls  it ,  in  his  manuscript  Diary,  who  however  was  afraid 
to  commit  it. '  AikUey  ,  no  doubt ,  considered  that  interest  was  no- 
thing more  than  rent  for  money  ,•  as  rent  was  no  better  than  Usury 
fcNT  land.  The  legal  interest  was  then  '^  ten  in  the  hundred;" 
but  the  thirty,   the  fifty,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred, 

■  D'Ewcs's  father  lost  a  manor,  which  was  recovered  by  the  widow  of  the 
person  who  had  sold  it  to  him.  Old  D*Ewes  considered  this  loss  as  a  punish- 
jnent  for  the  nsurious  loan  of  moneys  the  fact  is,  that  he  had  purchased  that 
manor  with  the  interests  accomulating  from  the  money  lent  on  it.  His  son 
entreated  him  to  give  over  **  the  practice  of  that  controversial  sin"  This 
expression  shows  that  even  in  that  age  there  were  rational  political  econo- 
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the  gripe  of  Usury,  and  ttie  shandett  oontritaBees  of  Che  monef- 
ifaders ,  these  he  would  attribute  to  the  follies  of  others ,  or  to  his 
owD  genius. 

This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  lations ,  with  his  pithy  wisdom  and 
quaint  sagacity,  began  with  two  hundred  pounds ,  and  lived  to  view 
his  mortgages ,  his  statutes ,  and  his  judgments  so  mnnerous ,  that 
It  was  observed,  his  psfiers  wouM  have  made  a  good  map  of  Enf^and. 
A  contemporary  dramatist ,  wh0  copied  from  lifo ,  his  opened  the 
chamber  of  such  an  Usurer, — perhaps  of  our  Audley . 


<H«re  Uy 


A  manor  bound  fast  in  a  skin  of  parchment. 

The  wax  conttnahug  hard ,  the  acres  melting;    • 

Here  a  sure  deed  of  gift  for  a  market-town , 

If  not  red|^*d  this  day,  which  b  not  in, 

The  nnthrift's  power ;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 

tn  Wales  or  England ,  where  my  monies  arr  not 

Lent  ont  at  usury ,  the  certain  hook 

To  draw  in  more.*'  liaailnger't  (Sty  Hadam. 

This  genius  of  thirtf  percent:  irst  had  proved  the  decided  ylgoor 
of  his  mind ,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  hb  law-studies  :  depxU- 
ed  of  the  leisure  for  study  through  his  bhsy  day,  he  stole  fhchous 
tnm  his  late  nights  and  his  eaiiy  mornings;  and  without  the  means  to 
procure  a  law-Mbrary,  he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  wltboul 
the  cost;  as  Heist  as  he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  pubtishlog  some 
useAil  tracts  on  temporary  occasiDns ,  he  was  enaMed  to  puichaae  a 
library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read  a  book  without  its  fumlrtiing 
him  with  some  new  practical  design ,  and  he  probably  studied  loo 
mitoh  ibr  his  own  particular  advantage.  Such  devoted  studies  iras  fbf 
way  to  become  a  lord-chalweUor;  but  the  sci^ice  of  the  law  was 
here  sttbo|dittate  to  that  of  a  money-^trader. 

When  yet  but  a  derk  to  the  Clerk  in  the  Counter,  firequeirt  oppor 
tunities  occurred  which  Audley  knew  how  to  improve.  He  became 
a  money-trader  as  he  had  become  a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and 
f<^es  of  mankind  were  to  ftirtfsli  him  with  a  trading-capital.  The 
fertility  of  his  genius  appeared  in  expedients  and  in  quick  contri- 
vances. He  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  of  d&  men  falling  out.  He  took 
a  deep  concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients ,  and  often  nuich 
more  than  they  were  aware  of.  No  man  so  ready  at  procuring  bafl 
or  compounding  debts.  This  was  a  considerable  traffic  then,  as  now. 

mists.  Jeremy  Bentlum,  in  his  little  treittise  on  Usury,  offers  just  riew, 
cleared  from  the  indistinct  and  partial  ones  so  long  preralent.  Jeremy  Col- 
Her  has  an  admirable  Essay  on  Usoiy,  vol.  iii.  It  is  a  cnrions  notion  oILord 
Bacon  that  he  would  hare  interest  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  coontiy  than  in 
trading  towns,  becaase  the  mercbaot  is  best  able  to  afford  the  highest. 
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They  hired  fhemsdtes  out  for  fiiail ,  swore  wliat  was  required ,  affd" 
contrived  to  give  fidse  addresses ,  which  is  now  caBed  leg-l)ail.  They 
dressed  themselves  out  for  the  occasion  :  a  great  seal-riog  flamed  on 
the  finger,  which,  holrerer,  was  pure  copper  gilt,  and  they  oflen 
assumed  the  name  of  some  person  of  good  credit.  Savings ,  and 
small  presents  for  gratuitous  opinions ,  often  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  very  fallacious  ones ,  enabled  him  to  purchase  annuittes  of 
easy  landholders ,  with  their  treble  amount  secured  on  their  estates. 
The  improvident  owners ,  or  the  caretess  heirs,  were  soon  entangled 
in  the  usurer's  nets  ]  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  ycfiars ,  the  an- 
nuity, by  some  latent  quibble,  or  some  Irregulaiity  in  the  patmenis , 
usuaDy  ended  in  Audtey's  obtainhig  the  treble  forfeiture.  He  could 
at  an  times  out-knave  a  knate.  One  of  these  incidents  has  been  pre- 
served. A  dbraper,  of  no  honest  reputation ,  being  arrested  by  a  mer- 
chant fbr  a  debt  of  LfldO,  Audley  bought  the  debt  at  L40,  for  which 
the  draper  immediately  offered  him  L50.  But  Audley  woifld  fiot  con- 
sent ,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sudden  whim  of  his  own ;  this 
was  a  formal  contract,  that  the  draper  should  pay  within  twenty 
years ,  upon  twenty  certain  days ,  a  penny  doubled.  A  knave ,  in 
haste  to  sign ,  is  no  calculator ;  and ,  as  the  contemporary  dra- 
matnt  describes  one  of  the  arts  of  those  eitizens ,  one  part  of  whose 
business  was 

■*  To  swear  and  break :  they  all  grow  rich  bj  breaking !  ** 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  ^^  grew  rich.''  Aud^ 
ley ,  silently  watching  his  victim ,  within  two  yean ,  claims  his 
douMed  pennies ,  every  month  during  twenty  mouths.  The  pennies 
had  now  grown  up  to  pounds.  The  knave  perceived  the  trick ,  and 
tNreferred  paykig  the  forfeiturcvof  his  bond  for  LdOO,  rather  than  to 
receive  the  visitation  6f  all  the  little  generation  of  compound  interest 
in  the  last  descendant  of  Li^OOO,  which  would  have  closed  with  the 
draper's  shop.  The  inventive  geimis  of  Audley  might  have  illustratr 
ed  that  popular  tract  of  his  own  times ,  Peacham's  ^^  Worth  of*a 
Penny ;"  a  gentteman  who,  having  scarcely  one  left ,  consoled  him- 
self by  detailing  the  nmnerous  comforts  of  Hfe  it  m^ht  prociire  in 
the  days  of  Charles  II. 

Such  petty  enterprises  at  length  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of  interest. 
He  formed  temporary  partnerships  with  the  stewards  of  country 
genttonen.  They  underiet  estates  which  they  had  to  manage  ^  and 
anticipating  the  owner's  necessities  -,  the  estates  in  due  time  became 
cheap  purchases  Uxr  Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually  contrived 
to  make  the  wood  pay  fbr  the  land ,  which  he  called  ''  makii^  tte 
feathers  pay  for  the  goose."  He  had ,  however,  such  a  tenderness  of 
conscience  for  his  victim ,  that ,  having  plucked  the  live  feathers 
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i>efore  he  sent  the  unfiled  goose  on  the  common,  he  would  bestow 
a  gratuitous  lecture  in  his  own  science — teaching  the  artof  malung 
Ib^n  grow  again ,  by  showing  how  to  raise  the  remaining  renls. 
Audley  thus  made  the  tenant  furnish  at  once  the  means  to  satisfy  his 
own  rapacity,  and  his  employer's  necessities.  His  avarice  was  not 
working  by  a  blind ,  but  on  an  enlightened  principle ;  for  he  was 
only  enabling  the  landlord  to  obtain  what  the  tenant,  witti  due'n- 
dustry,  couM  afford  to  give.  Adam  Smith  might  have  delivered  him- 
self in  the  language  of  old  Audley,  so  Just  was  his  standard  of  the 
value  of  rents.  ^^  Under  an  easy  landlord,''  said  Audley, ''  a  tenant 
seldom  thrives  *,  contenting  himself  to  make  the  just  measure  of  his 
rents ,  and  not  labouring  for  any  surplusage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard 
one ,  the  tenant  revenges  himself  upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  with 
the  rent.  I  would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present  price  of  all  comma- 
dities  :  for  if  we  should  let  our  land ,  as  other  men  have  done  before 
us ,  now  other  wares  daily  go  on  in  price ,  we  should  foil  backward 
in  our  estates."  These  axioms  of  political  economy  were  disco veries 
in  his  day. 

Audley  knew  mankind  practically,  and  struck  into  their  humours 
with  the  versatility  of  genius  :  oracularly  deep  with  the  grave ,  he 
only  stung  the  lighter  mind.  When  a  lord  borrowing  money  com- 
plained to  Audley  of  his  exactions ,  his  lordship  exclaimed ,  "  What, 
do  you  not  intend  to  use  a  conscience?"  "  Yes,  I  intend  hereafter 
to  use  it.  We  monied  people  must  balance  accounts  :  if  you  do  not 
pay  me,  you  cheat  me :  but,  if  you  do ,  then  I  cheat  your  lordlship.*' 
Audley's  monied  consdence  balanced  the  risk  of  his  lordship's  honour, 
against  the  probability  of  his  own  rapacious  profits.  When  he  resided 
in  the  Temple  among  those  ^^  pullets  without  feathers,  as  an  old 
writer  describes  the  brood ,  the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal 
homilies  on  improvident  youth ,  grieving  that  they ,  under  pretence 
of  "  learning  the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless  5 "  and  "  never  knew 
by  their  own  studies  the  process  of  an  execution ,  till  it  was  served 
on  themselves."  Nor  could  he  fail  in  his  prophecy ;  for  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  stoic  was  enduring  their  ridicule ,  his  agents  were 
supplying  them  with  the  certain  means  of  verifying  it.  It  is  quaintly 
said ,  he  had  his  decoying  as  well  as  his  decaying  gentlemen. 

The  arts  practised  by  the  money-traders  of  that  time  have  beca 
detailed  by  one  of  the  town-satirists  of  the  age.  Decker,  in  his 
*'  English  Yillanies ,"  has  told  the  story  •,  we  may  observe  how  an 
old  story  contains  many  incidents  which  may  he  discovered  in  a 
modem  one.  The  artifice  of  covering  the  usury  by  a  pretended  pur 
chase  and  sale  of  certain  wares  ,  even  now  practised ,  was  then  as 
its  height. 
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la  ^^Measure  for  Measure''  we  find , 

**  Here's  young  Master  Rash ,  he's  in  for  a  cominodity  of  brown  paper  and 
old  ginger,  nine  score  and  seyenteen  pounds  ;  of  which  he  made  five  marks 
ready  money." 

The  eager  '^  gull/'  for  his  immediate  wants,  takes  at  an  immense 
price  any  goods  on  credit,  which  be  immediately  resells  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  ^  and  when  despatch  presses,  the  vender  and  the 
purchaser  haye  been  the  same  person ,  and  the  ^^  brown  paper  and 
<dd  ginger  "  merely  nominal. 

The  whole  displays  a  complete  system  of  dupery,  and  the  agents 
were  graduated.  ^^  The  Manner  of  undoing  Gendemen  by  taking 
up  of  Gommocuties,"  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  '^  English  Yillanies." 
The  ^  ^  warren"  is  the  cant  term  which  describes  the  whole  party ;  bdt 
this  requires  a  word  of  explanation. 

It  is  probable  that  rabbit-warrens  were  numerous  about  the  me- 
tropolis, a  circumstance  which  must  haye  multiplied  the  poachers. 
Moffet ,  who  wrote  on  diet  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth ,  notices  their 
plentiful  supply  ^'for  the  poor's  maintenance." — I  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  appellatives  given  to  sharpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheat- 
ery  being  so  iamiUarly  drawn  from  a  rabbit-warren  ^  not  that  even 
in  that  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  out  of  their  own  circle  ^  for 
Robert  Greene  mentions  a  trial  in  which  the  judges ,  good  simple 
men !  imagined  that  the  ccmy-catcher  at  the  bar  was  a  warrener,  or 
one  who  had  the  care  of  a  warren. 

The  cant  term  of  ^^  warren  "  included  the  young  conies ,  or  half- 
ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  the  younger  brothers ,  who  had 
accomplished  their  ruin  \  these  naturally  herded  together,  as  the 
pigeon  and  the  black-lbg  of  the  present  day.  The  coney-catchers 
were  those  who  raised  a  trade  on  their  necessities.  To  be  ^'  conie- 
catched"  was  to  be  cheated.  The  warren  forms  a  combination  alto- 
gether^  to  attract  some  novice ,  who  in  esse  or  in  posse  has  his 
present  means  good,  and  those  to  come  great;  he  is  very  glad  to 
learn  how  money  can  be  raised.  The  warren  seek  after  a  tumbler, 
a  sort  of  hunting  dog;  and  the  nature  of  a  London  tumbler  was  to 
"hunt  dry-foot ,"  in  this  manner  : — '^  The  tumbler  is  let  loose ,  and 
runs  snuffing  up  and  down  in  the  shops  of  mercers,  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  haberdashers,  to  meet  with  dijerret,  that  is,  a  citizen 
who  is  ready  to  sell  a  commodity."  The  tumbler  in  his  first  course 
usually  returned  in  despair,  pretending  to  have  out-wearied  himself 
by  hunting,  and  swears  that  the  city  ferrets  are  so  coaped  (that  is, 
have  their  Ups  stitched  up  close)  that  he  can't  get  them  to  open  to 
so  great  a  sum  as  500/.,  which  the  warren  wants.  "  This  herb  being 
chewed  down  by  the  rabbit-suckers ,  almost  kills  their  hearts.  It 
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irritates  their  appetite,  and  they  keenly  Ud  ttie  tonUer,  ifhe  onl 
fasten  on  plate ,  or  cloth  j  or  silks ,  to  lay  hcrfd  of  brawn  paper^ 
Bartholomew  babies ,  hae-strings ,  or  hob-nails.  It  faaOi  beea 
Yerily  reported  /'  says  Decker, ''  that  one  (gentleman  of  great  kopes 
took  up  100/.  in  hobby-horses ,  and  sold  them  for  30/.  \  and  16/.  ia 
Joints  of  mutlon  and  quarters  of  liunb ,  ready  roasted ,  and  sold  them 
for  three  pounds.''  Such  comniodUties  were  called  pwrse^nets. — The 
toBiMer,  on  his  second  hunt,  trots  up  and  down  again^  9k last 
lights  on  di ferret  thai  will  deal  :  ttie  names  are  giyen  in  te  a  seri- 
Tener,  who  inquires  whether  th^  are  good  men ,  and  finds  ibor 
out  of  the  fife  are  wind-shaken ,  but  the  flAh  is  an  oak  that  can  bear 
the  hewing.  '^  Bonds  are  sealed,  commodities  del^|ered ,  and  flie 
tuHiMer  fetches  his  second  career ;  and  their  credit  haying  obtained 
the  purse-nets ,  the  wares  must  now  obtain  money.''  Hie  UunUer 
now  hunts  fbr  ttie  rabbit-suckers,  those  who  buy  iheaepurs^-meis; 
but  \h<^  rabbit^sHckers  seem  greater  deyils  than  the  ferrets  ^  for 
tiiey  always  bid  vmder  \  and  afler  many  eiclaniations  the  warren  is 
glad  that  ttie  seller  shouki  re-purchase  his  own  conunodittes  for 
ready  money,  at  thirty  or  fifty  per  cent,  under  the  cost.  The  story 
does  not  finish  till  we  come  to  the  manner  ^^  How  ttie  warren  is 
q[)oiled."  I  shall  transcribe  this  part  of  the  narrative  in  the  lively 
style  of  this  town  writer.  ^^  While  there  is  any  grass  to  nibble  upon, 
the  rabbits  are  there;  but  on  the  cold  day  of  rq[>ayment  they  retira 
into  their  caves  \  so  that  when  Ihe  ferret  makes  account  oifi%>e  in 
chace,  four  disappear.  Then  he  grows  fierce,  and  tears  apea  his 
own  jaws  to  suck  Uood  (torn  him  that  is  lefK  Seijeants,  marshal- 
men,  and  bailiflis ,  are  sent  forth,  who  lie  scenting  at  every  comer, 
and  with  terrible  paws  haunt  svery  walk.  T^  bird  is  sdzed  uposby 
these  hawks  ,  his  estate  looked  into ,  his  wings  broken ,  his  lands 
made  over  to  a  stranger.  He  pays  500/.  who  never  had  but  60/.,  or 
to  prison ;  or  he  seals  any  bond ,  mortgages  any  lordship ,  does  any 
thing ,  yields  any  thing.  A  little  way  in ,  he  cares  not  how  for  ha 
wades ;  the  greater  his  possessions  are ,  the  iqiter  he  is  to  take  up 
and  to  be  trusted — thus  genflemen  we  ferreted  and  undone !  "  It 
is  evident  that  the  whole  system  turns  on  the  single  novice-,  those 
who  join  him  in  his  bonds  are  staging  horses ;  the  whole  was  to 
begin  and  to  end  with  the  single  individual ,  the  great  coney  of  the 
warren.  Such  the  nature  of  those  *^  commodities  "  to  which  Mas- 
singer  and  Shakspeare  allude ,  and  which  the  modem  dramatist  nay 
exhibit  in  his  comedy,  and  be  still  sketching  after  life. 

Another  scene ,  closely  connected  with  the  present ,  win  complete 
the  picture.  The  ^^Ordinaries''  of  those  days  were  ttie  loun^fing 
places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  the  ^^ fantastic  gallants," 
who  herded  together.  Ordinaries  were  the  ^'  exchange  for  news," 
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Ibe  eclioiiig  places  (or  aU  sorts  of  Oown-talk  :  there  ther  siighi 
hear  of  the  last  new  play  and  poem,  and  the  last  ft'esb  widow, 
who  was  sighing  for  some  knight  lo  make  her  a  lady  ^  these  resorts 
were  attended  also  ^^  to  saye  charges  of  house-keeping.'*  The  reiga 
of  Jaoies  L  is  characterised  by  all  the  wantonness  of  prodigality 
among  one  class ,  and  all  the  penarioamess  and  rapacity  in  another, 
which  met  in  the  dissolute  indolence  of  a  peace  of  twenty  years.  But 
a  more  striking  feature  in  these  ^^  Ordinaries ''  Aowed  itself  as  soon 
as  ^^  the  Toyder  had  cleared  the  table.''  Then  began  ^^  the  shuffling 
and  cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattling  on  the  other.'' 
The  ^^ Ordinarie ,"  in  fisbct^  was  a  gambling  house ,  like  those  now 
expressively  termed  ^'  HeHs ,"  and  I  doubt  if  the  pieseat  ^  btferaos'' 
eiceed  flie  whole  diablerie  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  former  scene  of  sharping  they  derived  their  cant  terms  flrom 
a  rabbit^arren ,  but  in  the  present  their  aUusions  partly  relate  to 
an  aviary,  and  truly  the  proverb  suited  them,  of  ^^  iHrds  of  a  feather.'* 
Those  who  first  propose  to  sit  down  to  play  are  cdled  the  leaders ^ 
the  ruined  gamesters  are  fheforhm  hope;  the  great  winner  is  the 
eagk ;  a  stander-by,  who  encourages ,  by  little  ventures  himself, 
the  freshly-imported  gallant ,.  who  is  called  the  gull,  is  the  woodn 
pecker;  and  a  monstrous  Mrd  of  prey,  who  js  always  hovering 
round  the  table,  is  the  gullrgroper,  who,  at  apinch,  is  the  bene- 
v<dent  Audley  of  the  Ordinarju 

There  was,  besides,  one  other  character  of  an  original  cast,  ap- 
parently the  Mend  of  none  of  the  party,  and  yet  in  fact',  ^^  the  Atlas 
which  supported  theOrdinarie  on  his  shouUers : ''  he  was  sometimes 
significandy  eaUed  the  impostor. 

The  gull  is  a  young  man  whose  father,  a  citizen  or  a  squire,  just 
dead ,  leaves  him  '^  ten  or  twelve .  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money, 
besides  some  hundreds  a-year."  Scouts  are  sent  out ,  and  lie  in  am- 
bush for  him ;  they  discov^  what  ^*  apothecarie's  shop  he  resorts  to 
every  morning ,  or  in  what  tobacco-shop  in  Fteet-s^ieet  he  takes  a 
pipe  of  smoke  in  the  afternoon ; "  the  usual  resorts  of  the  loungers 
of  that  day.  Some  sharp  wit  of  theOrdinarie,  a  pleasant  feitow, 
whom  Robert  Greene  calls  the  '*•  taker-up ,"  one  of  universal  con- 
versation ,  lures  the  heir  of  seven  hundred  a  year  to  ^^  The  Ordina- 
rie." A  g^z^  sets  the  whole  aviary  in  spirits;  andDeckerwelldescrii)es 
the  flutter  of  Joy  and  expectation  :  ^^The  leaders  maintained 
themselves  brave ;  iheforlom-^pe ,  that  drooped  before ,  doth  now 
gallantly  €ome on;  the  eagle  feathers  his  nest;  the  wood-pecker 
picks  up  the  crumbs ;  the  guU-groper  grows  fat  with  good  feeding ; 
and  the  gull  himself,  at  whom  every  one  has  a  pull,  hath  in  the 
end  scarce  feathers  to  keep  his  i>ack  warm." 
During  the  guWs  progress  through  Primero  and  Gleek ,  he  wants 
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for  no  admirable  advice  and  solemn  warnings  fh)m  two  excellent 
friends ;  the  gull-groper,  and,  at  length ,  the  impostor.  The  guU- 
groper,  who  knows,  ^^  to  half  an  acre,''  all  his  means ,  takes  the 
gull  when  out  of  luck,  to  a  side-window,  and  in  a  whisper  talks  of 
^^dice  being  made  of  women's  bones,  which  would  cozen  any  man  f 
but  he  pours  his  gold  on  the  board ;  and  a  bond  is  rapturously  signed 
for  the  next  quarter-day.  But  the  gull-groper,  by  a  variety  of  expe- 
dients ,  avoids  having  the  bond  duly  discharged  *,  he  contrives  to  get 
a  judgment,  and  a  seijeant  with  his  mace  procures  the  forfeiture  of 
the  bond;  the  treble  value.  But  the  *' impostor"  has  none  of  the 
milkiness  of  the  "  guU-groper,'" — he  looks  fbr  no  favour  under 
heaven  from  any  man  \  he  is  bluff  with  all  the  Ordinarie ;  he  spits  at 
random ;  gingles  his  spurs  into  any  man's  cloak ;  and  his  ^^  humour*' 
is,  to  be  a  devil  of  a  dare-all.  All  fear  him  as  the  tyrant  they  must 
obey.  The  tender  gull  trembles,  and  admires  this  roysterer^s  va- 
lour. At  length  the  devil  he  feared  becomes  his  champion ;  and  the 
poor  gull,  proud  of  his  intimacy,  hides  himself  under  this  eagle's 
wings. 

The  impostor  sits  close  by  his  elbow,  takes  a  partnership  in  his 
game ,  fhrnishes  the  stakes  when  out  of  luck ,  and  in  truth  does  no( 
care  how  fast  the  gull  loses  *,  for  a  twirl  of  his  mustachio ,  a  tip  of  his 
nose,  or  a  vnnk  of  his  eye,  drives  all  the  losses  of  the  gull  into  the 
profits  of  the  grand  confederacy  at  the  Ordinarie.  And  when  the  im- 
postor has  fought  the  gull's  quarrels  many  a  time ,  at  last  he  kicks  up 
the  table  *,  and  the  gull  sinks  himself  into  the  class  of  the  forlorn- 
hope  ;  he  lives  at  the  mercy  of  his  late  friends  the  gull-groper  and 
the  impostor,  who  send  him  out  to  lure  some  tender  bird  in  feather. 
Such  were  the  hells  of  our  ancestors ,  from  which  our  worthies 
might  take  a  lesson-,  and  the  "  warren  "  in  which  the  Audleys  were 
the  conie-catchers. 

But  to  return  to  our  Audley ;  this  philosophical  usurer  never 
pressed  hard  for  his  debts ;  like  the  fowler,  he  never  shook  his  nets 
lest  he  might  startle ,  satisfied  to  have  them ,  without  appearing  to 
hold  them.  With  great  fondness  he  compared  his  ^^  bonds  to  infants, 
which  battle  best  by  sleeping."  To  battle  is  to  be  nourished ,  a  term 
still  retained  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions 
were  aU  subordinate  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing ;  he 
too  had  his  part  in  the  scene.  When  not  tak&n  by  surprise ,  on  his 
table  usually  lay  open  a  great  Bible ,  with  Bishop  Andrew's  folio 
Sermons,  which  often  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  railing *bt  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  clergy!  declaring  their  rehgion  was  "a  merp 
preach,"  and  that  "  the  time  would  never  be  well  till  we  had  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Protestants  again  in  fashion."  He  was  aware  of  all  tbe 
evils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence , 
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aild  dreaded  an  inundaUon  of  men ,  spreadilDg  like  the  spawn  of  cod. 
Hence  he  considered  marriage ,  with  a  modem  political  economist , 
as  yery  dangerous  ^  bitterly  censuring  the  dergy,  whose  children , 
he  said,  neyer  fhrifed,  and  whose  widows  were  1^  destitute.  An 
apostolical  Hfe ,  according  to  Audley,  required  only  books ,  meat  j 
and  dbrink,  to  be  had  for  fifty  poundaa  year!  Celibacy,  voluntary 
poyerty ,  and  ail  the  mortifications  of  a  primitiye  Christian ,  were 
the  Yirtoes  practised  by  this  puritan  among  his  money  bags. 

Yet  Audtey's  was  that  worldly  wisdom  which  derives  all  its 
strength  fh)m  the  wealcnesses  of  mankind.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
obtained  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  grasp  our 
object  the  faster,  we  must  go  a  little  round  about  it.  His  life  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  intricacies  and  mysteries ,  using  indirect  means 
in  all  things^  but  if  he  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  bewilder 
others ;  for  ^e  clue  was  still  in  his  own  hand  *,  all  he  sought  was 
that  his  designs  should  not  be  discovered  by  his  actions.  His  word, 
we  are  told ,  wsfi  hit  bond ;  his  hour  was  punctual  \  and  his  opinions 
were  compressed  and  weighty  :  but  if  he  was  true  to  his  bondword , 
it  was  only  a  part  of  the  system  to  give  facility  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  trade,  for  he  was  not  strict  to  his  honour  •,  the  pride  of 
victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  acquisition ,  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  conquerors.  His  partners 
dreaded  ttie  effects  of  his  law-library,  and  usually  relinquished  a 
claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit  against  a  latent  quibble.  When  one 
menaced  him  by  showing  some  money-bags  ^  which  he  had  resolved 
to  empty  in  law  against  him ,  Audley,  then  in  ofiSce  in  the  court  of 
wards ,  with  a  sarcastic  grin ,  asked  ^^  Whether  the  bags  had  any 
bottom?''  ^^Ay ! ''  replied  the  exulting  possessor,  striking  them.  ^^  In 
that  ease,  I  care  not,''  retorted  the  cynical  officer  of  tlie  court  of 
wards ;  ^'  for  in  this  court  I  have  a  constant  spring  ^  and  I  cannot 
spend  in  other  courts  more  than  I  gain  in  this."  He  had  at  once  the 
meanness  which  would  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit  which  could 
resist  it. 

The  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  puriieus  of  Guiklhall , 
and  entered  the  Temple  ^  and  having  often  sauntered  at ''  Powles  " 
dovni  the  great  promenade  which  was  reserved  for  ^'  Duke  Hum- 
phrey and  his  guests,"  he  would  turn  into  that  part  called  '^The 
Usurer's  Alley,"  to  talk  with  '^Thirty  in  the  hundred,"  and  at 
l^ftgth  was  enabled  to  purchase  his  office  at  that  remarkable  insti- 
tution ,  the  court  of  wards.  The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we 
how  call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  hands,  and  often  submitted 
to  the  arts  or  fiie  tyranny  of  the  officers  of  this  court. 

When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of  this  new  office,  he  replied , 
that "  It  might  be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  him  who  after 
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Us  dealh  woirid  jnstMtly  go  to  heareii  *,  twfte  as  much  to  lilm  wbe 
vfoiM  go  lo  purgatory ;  and  nobody  knows  what  to  hiin  who  wooM 
adyenture  to  go  to  hel/'  Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  t  wittj 
usurer.  Whether  be  undertook  this  last  adYenture ,  for  the  four  hoi- 
dred  thousand  pounds  he  left  behind  him,  bow  can  a  seefytical bio- 
grapher decide?  Audley  seems  erer  to  have  been  weak,  when  tempt- 
ation was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  boweYer^  were  nixed  wiOk  the  vicious  ones 
be  liked  best.  Another  passion  divide  dominion  with  the  soTereign 
one :  Audley 's  strongest  impresnons  of  character  were  cast  in  theoU 
law-library  of  his  youth ,  and  the  pride  of  legal  reputtttion  was  not  bi- 
HBrior  in  strength  to  the  rage  ibr  money.  If  in  the  ^'  court  of  warda ' 
be  pounced  on  incumbrances  which  lay  on  estates,  and  prowled 
about  to  discoYer  the  craving  wants  of  their  owners,  it  appears  M 
he  also  received  liberal  fees  from  the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  to 
protect  them  from  the  rapacity  of  some  great  persons,  butwhocoaU 
not  certainly  exceed  Audley  in  subtilty .  He  was  an  admirable  lawyer, 
for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  hearing ,  but  examining  his  cHenb^ 
which  he  called  ^^  pinching  the  cause  where  he  perceived  it  ws 
foundered.''  He  made  two  observations  on  clients  and  laniyyers,  whicb 
have  not  lost  their  poignancy.  ^'  Many  cUenIs ,  in  telling  their  case, 
rattier  plead  than  relate  it ,  so  that  the  advocate  hearelh  not  the  true 
state  of  it ,  tBl  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  Some  lawyers  seem  (o 
keep  an  assurane&K>fflce  in  their  chambers,  and  iriB  warrant  urf 
cause  brought  unto  ftiem,  knowing  that  if  they  flul,  tbey  lose  nolfaiog 
but  wtu^  was  lost  long  since — their  credit.'' 

The  career  of  Audley 's  ambition  closed  with  the  extinction  of  Ik 
"court  of  wards,"  by  which  he  incurred  the  loss  of  above  L.  100,000. 
On  that  occasion  he  observed  that  "  His  ordinary  losses  were  » Ibe 
sAiavings  of  his  beard,  which  only  grew  the  fester  by  fhen,-  but  tbe 
loss  of  this  place  was  like  the  cutting  off  of  a  member,  which  M 
irrecoverable."  The  hoary  usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his  geoiaSf 
discoursed  on  the  vanity  of  the  world ,  and  hinted  at  retreat.  A  foce- 
tions  fdend  told  him  a  skry  of  an  old  rat,  who  having  acquaint  flie 
young  rats  that  he  would  at  length  retire  to  his  hole ,  desiring  none 
to  come  near  him ;  their  curiosity,  after  some  days ,  led  them  to  tea* 
ture  to  look  into  the  hde ;  and  ttierc]  they  discovered  the  old  rat  sil" 
ting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Parmesan  cheese.  The  loss  of  tbe  hsl 
L.100,000  may  have  disturbed  his  digestion,  for  he  did  not  kmg sur- 
vive his  courtof  wards. 

Such  was  this  man ,  converting  wisdom  into  cunning ,  ioventioD 
into  trickery,  and  wit  iiito  cynicism.  Engaged  in  no  honourable 
cause ,  he  however  showed  a  mind  resolved ;  madUng  ptein  Che 
crooked  and  involved  path  he  trod.  Sustine  et  absUne ,  tobearaw* 
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to  fbrbear^  was  the  great  principle  of  Epictetus ,  and  our  moneyed 
Stole  bore  all  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  living  smilingly,  while 
he  forbore  all  the  consolatioiis  of  our  common  natore  to  obtain  his 
end.  He  died  in  unblest  celibacy. — And  ttius  he  received  the  curses 
of  the  living  for  his  rapine ,  while  the  stranger  who  grasped  the  mil- 
IkM)  he  had  raked  together  owed  him  no  gratitude  at  his  death. 

CHIDIOCK  TITCHBOURNE. 

I HAYB  already  drawn  a  picture  of  Jewisli  history  in  our  country : 
the  present  is  a  companion-piece ,  exhibiting  a  Roman  Catholic  one. 

The  domestic  history  of  our  country  awakens  our  feelings  far 
more  than  the  public.  In  the  one^,  we  recognise  ourselves  as  men  ^ 
in  the  other,  we  are  nothing  but  politicians.  The  domestic  history 
is,  kideed,  entirely  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  public;  and  our 
c^inions  are  regulated  according  to  the  different  countries ,  and  by 
the  different  age  we  live  in :  yet  systems  of  politics ,  and  modes  of 
flBdUi  9  are ,  for  the  individual ,  but  the  chance  occurrences  of  human 
life,  usually  found  in  the  cradle ,  and  laid  in  the  grave  :  it  is  only 
tbe  herd  of  mankind ,  or  their  artfiil  leaders,  who  fight  and  curse 
one  another  with  so  much  sincerity.  Amidst  ttiese  intestine  strug^ 
gles,  or,  perhaps ,  when  they  have  ceased ,  and  our  hearts  are  calm , 
we  perceive  the  etemM  force  of  nature  acting  on  humanity  :  then 
the  heroic  virtues  and  private  sufferings  of  persons  engaged  in  an 
opposite  cause ,  and  acting  on  different  principles  than  our  own , 
appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and  even  excite  our  admiration.  A  phi^ 
losopber,  born  a  Roman  Catholic ,  assuredly  could  commemorate 
many  a  pattietie  history  of  some  heroic  Huguenot*,  while  we,  with 
the  same  feeling  in  our  heart,  discover  a  romantic  and  chivalrous 
band  of  GaftboUcs.     . 

Chidiock  Titchboume  is  a  name  which  appears  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Antony  Babtngton  against  Elizabeth,  and  the  Instory  of  this 
acooiapiished  yovng  nan  may  enter  into  the  romance  of  real  life. 
Having  discovered  two  interesting  domestic  documents  relative  to 
him,  I  an  deeiroas  of  preserving  a  name  and  a  character,  which 
hove  such  claims  on  our  sympathy. 

There  i»  an  interesting  historic^  novel,  entitled  "The  Jesuit," 
whose  story  is  founded  on  this  conspiracy ;  remarkable  for  being 
the  production  of  a  lady,  without,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  a  single 
adyenture  of  love.  Of  the  fourteen  characters  implicated  in  this 
conspiracy,  few  were  of  the  stamp  of  men  ordinarily  engaged  in 
dark  assassinationa.  Hume  has  tokl  the  story  with  his  usual  grace  : 
the  fhBer  narrative  may  be  found  in  Gamden  \  but  the  tale  may  yet 
reeeive ,  from  the  character  of  Chidiock  Titchboume ,  a  more  inter- 
esting close. 
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Some  youths ,  worthy  of  rankiDg  with  the  heroes ,  rattier  than 
with  the  traitors  of  England ,  had  been  practised  on  by  the  sublilty 
of  Ballard ,  a  disguised  Jesuit  of  great  intrepidity  and  talents,  whom 
Camden  calls  '^  a  silken  priest  in  a  soldier's  habit :"  for  this  versatile 
intriguer  changed  into  all  shapes,  and  took  up  all  names;  yet,  with 
all  the  arts  of  a  political  Jesuit ,  he  found  himself  entrapped  in  tbe 
nets  of  that  more  crafty  one ,  the  subdolous  Walsingham.  Ballard 
had  opened  himself  to  Babington ,  a  catholic ;  a  youth  of  large 
fortune ,  the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  inferior  to  those  of 
his  mind.  In  his  travels,  his  generous  temper  had  been  touched  f^ 
some  confidential  friends  of  the  Scottish  Mary;  and  the  youth, 
susceptible  of  ambition ,  had  been  recommended  to  that  queen ; 
and  an  intercourse  of  letters  took  place,  which  seemed  as  deeply 
tinctured  with  love  as  with  loyalty.  The  intimates  of  Babington  were 
youths  of  congenial  tempers  and  studies;  and,  in  their  exalted 
imaginations,  they  coUld  only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Mary  of 
Scotland  a  sovereign,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friehdship^  the 
most  tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime  ever  recorded,  prevailed 
among  this  band  of  self-devoted  victims;  and  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  antiquity  were  here  out-numbered. 

But  these  conspirators  were  surely  more  adapted  for  lovers  than 
for  politicians.  The  most  romantic  incidents  are  interwoven  in  this 
dark  conspiracy.  Some  of  the  letters  to  Mary  were  conveyed  by  a 
secret  messenger,  really  in  the  pay  of  Walsingham ;  others  were 
lodged  in  a  concealed  place ,  covered  by  a  loosened  stone ,  in  the 
wall  of  the  queen's  prison.  All  were  transcribed  by  Wateingbam 
before  they  reached  Mary.  Even  the  spies  of  that  singular  statesman 
were  the  companions  or  the  servants  of  the  arch-conspirator  Balkrd; 
for  the  minister  seems  only  to  have  humoured  his  taste  in  assisting 
him  through  this  extravagant  plot.  Yet,  as  if  a  plot  of  so  loose  a 
texture  was  not  quite  perilous ,  the  extraordinary  incident  of  a 
picture,  representing  the  secret  conspirators  in  person ,  was  proiiabii 
considered  as  the  highest  stroke  of  political  intrigue  I  The  accom- 
plished Babington  had  portrayed  the  conspirators ,  himself  stamfog 
in  the  midst  of  them ,  that  the  imprisoned  queen  might  thus  faa\e 
some  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  There  was  at  least  as 
much  of  chivalry  as  of  Machiavelism  in  this  conspiracy.  This  very 
picture ,  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  the  subtile  Watsingham 
had  copied ,  to  exhibit  to  Elizabeth  the  faces  of  her  secret  enemies. 
Houbraken ,  in  his  portrait  of  Walsingham ,  has  introduced  in  tbe 
vignette  the  incident  of  this  picture  being  shown  to  Elizabeth;  a 
circumstance  happily  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  this  crafty  aad 
vigilant  statesman.  Camden  tells  us  that  Babington  had  first  inscriM 
beneath  the  picture  this  verse : — 
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'*  Hi  mibi  sunt  comitea,  quos  ipsa  pericola  dacuut." 
These  are  iny  companions ,  whom  the  same  dangers  lead. 

Bul  as  this  verse  was  considered  by  some  of  less  heated  fancies  as 
much  too  open  and  intelligible ,  they  put  one  more  ambiguous :  — 

**  Qaorsam  h«c  alio  properaotibus  ?  " 
What  are  these  tbiogs  to  men  basteniag  to  another  puq>08C  ? 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  personages  must  have  occasioned 
many  Arais  to  Elizabeth,  at  the  approach  of  any  slranger,  till  the 
conspiracy  was  suffered  to  be  sufflcienUy  matured  to  be  ended.  Once 
she  perceived  in  her  walks  a  conspirator ;  and  on  that  occasion 
erected  her  *'  Hon  port,"  reprimanding  her  caplain  of  the  guards , 
loud  enough  to  meet  the  conspirator's  ear,  that  "  he  had  not  a  man 
in  his  company  who  wore  a  sword."— "Am  not  I  fairly  guarded?" 
exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

It  is.in  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  the  history  and  the  feelings  of 
these  wondrous  youths  appear.  In  those  tim^,  when  the  government 
of  the  country  yet  felt  itself  unsettled ,  and  mercy  did  not  sit  in  the 
judgment-seat,  even  one  of  the  judges  could  not  refrain  fh)m  being 
affected  at  the  presence  of  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar  :  ''Oh  BaUard,  Ballard!"  the  judge  exclaimed,  "what  hast 
thou  done  ?  A  sort  (a  company)  of  brave  youths,  otherwise  endued 
with  good  gifls,  by  thy  inducement  hast  thou  brought  to  their  ulter 
destruction  and  confusion."  The  Jesuit  himself  commands  bur 
respect,  although  we  reAise  him  our  esteem;  for  he  felt  some 
compunction  at  the  tragical  executions  which  were  to  follow,  and 
*-'  wished  all  the  blame  might  rest  on  him ,  could  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  be  the  saving  of  Babington's  life ! " 

When,  this  romantic  band  of  friends  were  called  on  for  their 
defence,  the  most  pathetic  instances  of  domestic  affection  appeared. 
One  had  engaged  in  this  plot  solely  to  try  to  save  his  friend ,  for  he 
had  no  hopes  of  it ,  nor  any  wish  for  its  success ;  he  had  observed  to 
his  friend ,  that  the  ''  haughty  and  ambitious  mind  of  Anthony  Bab- 
ington  would  be  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends*,"  neverthe- 
less he  was  willing  to  die  with  them !  Another,  to  withdraw  if 
possible  one  of  those  noiAe  youths  from  the  conspiracy,  although 
he  had  broken  up  housekeeping,  said ,  to  employ  his  own  language, 
'-*'  I  called  back  my  servants  again  together,  and  began  to  keep  house 
again  more  freshly  than  ever  I  did ,  only  because  I  was  weary  to 
see  Tom  Salusbury's  straggling ,  and  willing  to  keep  him  about 
home."  Having  attempted  to  secrete  his  friend ,  this  gentleman 
observed,  "I  am  consumed,  because  I  suffered  Salusbury  to 
escape,  when  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  My  case  is 
hard  and  lamentable  ;  cither  to  betray  my  fjriend ,  whom  I  love  as 
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myself,  and  to  discover  Tom  Salusbury,  the  best  man  in  ny  coundt, 
of  whom  I  only  made  choice ,  or  else  to  break  my  allegiance  lo  my 
sovereign ,  and  lo  undo  myself  and  my  posterity  for  ever."  Whatever 
the  political  casuist  may  determine  on  this  case,  the  social  bdiig 
carries  his  own  manual  in  the  heart.  The  principle  of  the  greatest 
of  republics  was  to  suffer  nothing  to  exist  in  competition  with  its 
own  ambition ;  but  the  Roman  history  is  a  history  without  fathere 
and  brothers!  Another  of  the  conspirators  repMed,  "For  flying 
away  with  my  friend,  I  ftilfflled  the  part  of  a  fWend."  When  the 
judge  observed,  that,  to  perform  his  flrieodship,  he  had  broken 
his  aUegiance  to  his  sovereign,  he  bowed  his  head  and  confessed, 
"  Therein  I  have  offended."  Another,  asked  why  he  had  fled  into 
the  woods,  where  he  was  discovered  among  some  of  the  conspirators, 
proudly  (or  tenderly)  replied,  "  For  company!" 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed,  then  broke 
forth  among  this  Doble  band  that  spirit  of  honour,  which  surely 
had  never  been  witnessed  at  the  bar  among  so  many  criminals. 
Their  great  minds  seemed  to  have  reconciled  them  to  the  mosi 
barbarous  of  deaths ;  but  as  their  estates  as  traitors  might  be  Ibrfeil- 
ed  to  the  queen,  their  sole  anxiety  was  now  for  their  funilies  and 
their  creditors.  One  in  the  moslpathetic  terms  recommends  to  her 
majesty's  protection  a  beloved  wife  -,  another  a  destitute  sister ;  but 
not  among  Uie  least  urgent  of  their  supplications;  was  one  that 
their  creditors  might  not  be  injured  by  their  untimely  end.  The 
statement  of  their  affairs  is  curioitt  and  simple.  ''  If  mercy  be  not 
to  be  had,"  exclaimed  one,  '*  I  beseech  you,  my  good  lords,  this^ 
I  owe  some  sums  of  money,  but  not  very  much ,  and  I  have  more 
owmg  to  me,  I  beseech  ttiat  my  debts  may  be  paid  with  that  which 
IS  owing  to  me."  Another  prayed  for  a  pardon;  the  judge  compli- 
mented him,  that ''  he  was  one  who  might  have  done  good  wrvioe 
to  his  country;"  but  declares  he  cannot  obtain  it.— '*  Then,"  said 
the  prisoner,  "  I  beseech  that  six  angels,  which  such  an  one  tiath 
of  mine,  may  be  delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my  debts.*'  — 
*'  How  much  are  Uiy  debts?"  demanded  ttie  judge.  He  answw^ , 
'  The  same  six  angds  will  discharge  it." 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  catastri^he  of 
their  sad  story,  our  sympathy  must  accompany  them  to  their  tragical 
end,  and  to  their  last  words.  These  heroic  yet  affectionate  ^youths 
had  a  trial  there,  intolerable  to  their  social  feelings.  The  terrific 
process  of  executing  traitors  was  the  remains  of  feudal  barbarism, 
and  has  only  been  abolished  very  recenUy.  I  must  not  refrain  from 
painting  this  scene  of  blood ;  tiie  duty  of  an  historian  must  be  severer 
than  his  taste ,  and  I  record  in  the  note  a  scene  of  this  nature'.  The 

'  Let  not  the  delicate  female  start  from  the  rerolliog  scene ,  nor  ceBsan 
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preseol  one  was  M  oT  iionrors.  Ballard  was  first  executed ,  and 
Matched  alive  from  4be  faUows  to  be  emboweMed :  Babiogton  look- 
ed on  vfiik  an  imdaiiated  countenance,  8lea<Mly  gazing  on  that 
lartety  Jot  tortures  which  he  himself  was  in  a  moment  to  pass 
tturoagh:  the  others  averted  their  faces,  ferrenUj  praying.  When 
tiM  enecutioner  began  his  tremeodous  ofRce  on  Belnngton ,  the 
gpirit  of  this  haughty  and  heroic  man  cried  out  amidst  the  agony , 
Parce  miki,  Dondne  Jesu!  Spare  me ,  Lord  lesus !  There  were 
two  days  of  execution;  it  was  on  the  first  that  the  noblest  of  these 
ycmths  suffered;  and  the  pity  which  such  criminals  had  excited 
among  the  spectators  eyidenfly  weakened  the  sense  of  their  political 
crime;  the  solemnity,  not  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment,  afifects 
the  populace  with  right  feelings.  Elizabeth ,  an  enlightened  politi- 
cian ,  commanded  that  on  the  second  day  the  odious  part  of  the 
sentence  against  traitors  should  not  commence  till  after  their  death. 
One  of  these  generosi  adolescentuU ,  youths  of  generous  irfood , 
was  CuiDiOGK  TiTcmouRNE,  of  Southampton ,  the  more  intimate 
friend  of  Babington.  He  had  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth,  but  his  reluctant  consent  was  inferred 
from  his  silence.  His  address  to  the  p(H)ulace  breathes  all  the  care- 
lessness of  life  ,  in  one  who  knew  all  its  vahie.  Proud  of  his 

Ute  writer,  attCA  tliAt  writer  ii  a  woman-*-8appressing  her  own  agony,  as  the 
supported  on  her  lap  the  bead  of  the  miserable  9uBerer.  This  account  was 
drawa  up  by  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Wilioaghby,  a  Catholic  lady,  who ,  amidst  the 
horrid  execution,  eould  still  her  own  feelings  in  the  attempt  to  soften  those 
of  the  Tietim  :  she  was  a  heroine ,  with  a  tender  heart. 

The  subject  was  one  of  the  executed  Jesuits ,  Hugh  Green ,  who  often 
went  hj  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Brooks  ,  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
people,  who  disguised  themselTes  by  double  names :  he  suflered  in  1642 ,  and 
this  narratiye  is  taken  from  the  curious  and  scarce  folicft  of  Dodd  ,  a  Cathdic 
Church  Hiator3r  of  England. 

'*  The  hangman,  either  through  unskilfnlness,  or  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
presence  of  mind,  had  so  ill-perfomed  his  first  duty  of  hanging  him,  that 
when  he  was  cut  down  he  was  perfectly  sensible ,  and  able  to  sit  upright 
upoB  the  ground ,  yiewing  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  person  who 
undertook  to  quarter  him  was  one  Barefoot ,  a  barber,  who ,  being  yery 
timorous  when  he  found  he  was  to  attack  a  liying  man ,  it  was  near  half  an 
hour  before  the  sufferer  was  renderad  entirely  insensible  of  fiain.  Tlie  mob 
pulleti  at  the  rope ,  and  threw  the  Jesuit  on  his  bacL  Then  the  barber  imme- 
diately fell  to  work ,  ripped  up  his  belly,  and  laid  the  flaps  of  skin  on  both 
sides ;  the  poor  gentleman  being  so  present  to  himself  as  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  one  hand.  Boring  this  operation ,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willoughby 
{thewritar  ef  this),  kneeled  at  the  Jeanifs  head,  and  hdd  ii  fast  beneath 
her  hands.  His  face  was  coTered  with  a  thick  sweaty  the  blood  issued  from 
his  mouth,  ears,  and  eyes,  and  his  forehead  burnt  with  so  much  heat,  that 
she  assures  us  she  could  scarce  endure  her  hand  upon  it.  The  barber  was 
still  under  a  great  consternation."— But  I  slop  my  pen  amidst  these  circum- 
stantial horrors. 
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ancient  descent  from  a  famUy  which  had  existed  before  Vb/d  Goocjoot 
tiil  now  wittiout  a  stain ,  he  paints  the  thoughtless  happiness  of  to 
days  with  his  beloved  friend ,  when  any  object  rather  than  matUn 
of  state  engaged  their  pursuits  *,  the  hours  of  misery  w«re  only  first 
known  the  day  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  How  feehn^  he 
passes  into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his  wife,  his  child,  and  his 
sisters!  and  even  his  servants  I  Well  might  he  cry,  more  hi  ten- 
derness than  in  reproach ,  ^^  Friend^p  Mth  brought  me  to  ttiis!"* 

'*  Countrymen ,  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I  should  speak  sometluag; 
I  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse  :  It  were  in  Tain  to  enter  into  the 
discourse  of  the  whole  matter  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  for  that  it  hath 
been  revealed  heretofore;  let  me  be  »  warning  to  all  young  geDtlemen, 
especially  generi}sis  adoUscentuiU.  I  had  a  friend,  and  a  dear  friend, of 
whom  1  made  no  small  account,  whose  friendship  hath  brought  me  to  this; 
he  told  me  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  deny,  as  they  had  laid  it  down  to  be 
done;  but  the  regard  of  my  friend  caused  me  to  be  a  man  in  whom  the  old 
prorerb  was  yerified ;  I  was  silent ,  and  so  consented.  Before  thb  thing  chanced, 
we  lived  together  in  most  flourishing  estate  :  Of  whom  went  report  in  the 
Strand  J  Fleet-street  ^  and  elsewhere  about  London,  but  of  BabingtonuA 
Titchboume  ?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  braye  our  entry.  Thus  we  lifed, 
and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for;  and  God  knows  what  less  in  mjr 
head  than  matters  of  state.  Now  give  me  leave  to  declare  the  miseries  1  sos- 
tained  after  I  was  acquainted  with  the  action,  wherein  I  may  justly  compire 
my  estate  to  that  of  Adam's,  who  could  not  abstain  one  thing  forbidden  ^t» 
enjoy  all  other  things  the  woild  could  aflbrd ;  the  terror  of  conscieQoe  awaited 
me.  After  1  c-oosidered  the  dangers  whereinto  I  was  frdlen ,  I  went  tt  Sir 
John  Peters  in  Essex,  and  appointed  my  horses  should  meet  me  at  London, 
intending  to  go  down  into  the  country.  I  came  to  London ,  and  then  heard 
that  all  was  bewrayed ;  whereupon ,  like  Adam ,  we  fled  into  the  woods  to 
hide  ourselves.  My  dear  countrymen,  my  sorrows  may  be  your  joy,  yet  nix 
your  smiles  with  tears,  and  pity  my  case;  /  am  descended  from  a  housst 
from  two  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest ,  nether  stained  till  this  mjf  wis- 
fortune,  I  have  a  wife  and  one  child  \  my  wife  Agnes  ^  mf  dear  wi/»,  tf»^ 
there's  my  grief-^and  six  sisters  left  in  my  hand — my  poor  servants  ^  IknoWf 
their  master  being  taken  ,  were  dispersed ;  for  all  which  I  do  most  heartify 
grieve,  I  expected  some  favour,  though  I  deserved  noting  less,  that  the 
remainder  of  my  years  might  in  some  sort  have  recompensed  my  former 
guilt;  wJiich  seeing  I  have  missed ,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joys  I  hope 
to  enjoy." 

Titchboume  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  ''dear  wife  Agnes/' 
the  night  before  he  suffered,  which  I  discovered  among  the  Ha^ 
leahi  MSS. '  It  overflows  with  the  most  natural  feeling ,  and  contaitf 
some  touches  of  expression ,  all  sweetness  and  tenderness,  whkh 
mark  the  Shakspearean  era.  The  same  MS.  has  also  preserved  a 
more  precious  gem ,  in  a  small  poem ,  composed  at  the  same  time, 
which  indicates  his  genius ,  fertile  in  imagery,  and  fought  with  the 

*  Harl.  MSS.  36.  50. 
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mdaoGtaoly  philosophy  of  a  fine  and  wounded  spirit.  The  unhappy 
close  ofttie  life  of  such  a  noble  youth,  with  aU  the  prodigality  of  his 
fe^ings,and  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  may  stUl  excite  that  sym- 
pathy in  the  generosis  adolescenudis,  which  Qiidiock  Titchbourne 
would  haye  felt  for  them ! 

"  A  letter  written  by  Cbidiock  TiCBSBuaiiB  the  night  before  he  suffered 
death ,  mto  his  wife,  dated  of  anno  1586. 

••To  the  most  loring  wife  alive ,  I  commend  me  mto  her,  and  desire  God 
to  blesse  her  with  all  happiness ,  pray  for  her  dead  husband,  and  be  of  good 
Gonaforte,  for  I  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  Uiis  morning  to  see  the  face  of  my  maker 
and  redeemer  in  the  most  joyful  throne  of  his  glorious  kingdome.  Commend 
me  to  aU  my  friends ,  and  desire  them  to  pray  for  me,  and  in  aile  eharitie  to 
pardon  me ,  if  I  have  offended  them.  Commend  me  to  my  six  sisters  poore 
desolate  soales ,  aduise  them  to  serne  God ,  for  without  him  no  goodness  is 
to  be  expected  :  were  it  possible ,  my  little  sister  Babb  :  the  darKnge  of  my 
race  might  be  bred  bj  her,  Grod  would  rewarde  her ;  but  I  do  her  wrong  I 
confesse ,  that  bath  hj  my  desolate  negligence  too  little  for  herselfe ,  to  add 
a  further  charge  Tnto  her.  Deere  wife  forgive  me ,  that  have  by  these  means 
so  much  impoverished  her  fortunes ;  patience  and  pardon  good  wife  I  craue 
— -make  of  these  our  necessities  a  vertne ,  and  lay  no  further  burthen  on  my 
neck  than  hath  alreadie  been.  There  be  certain  debts  that  1  owe,  andbecause 
I  know  not  the  order  of  the  lawe ,  piteous  it  hath  taken  from  me  all ,  forfeited 
by  my  course  of  offence  to  her  majestic,!  cannot  aduise  thee  to  benefit  me 
herein ,  but  if  there  fall  out  wherewithal! ,  let  them  be  discharged  for  God's 
sake.  I  will  not  that  you  trouble  yourselfe  with  the  performance  of  these 
matters,  my  ovni  heart,  but  make  it  known  to  my  uncles,  and  desire  them  , 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  ease  of  their  soule ,  to  take  care  of  them  as  they 
may,  and  especially  care  of  my  sisters  bringing  up  the  burthen  is  now  laide 
on  them.  Now,  Sweet-cbeek,  what  is  left  to  bestow  on  ihee,  a  small  joynture, 
a  small  recompense  for  thy  deservinge ,  these  legacies  foUowinge  to  be  thine 
awne.  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  give  thee  grace  alwaies  to  remain  his  true 
and  faithfull  servant,  that  through  the  merits  of  his  bitter'  and  blessed  pas- 
sion thou  maiit  become  in  good  time  of  his  kingdom  with  the  blessed  women 
in  heaven.  May  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
wealth  of  thy  soul  in  the  world  to  come ,  where ,  untill  it  shall  please  Al- 
mighty God  I  meete  thee  ,  farewell  lovinge  wife ,  farewell  the  dearest  to  me 
on  all  the  earth,  farewell ! 

^'  By  the  hand  from  the  heart  of  thy  most  faithful  louinge  husband , 

**  ChIDEOCK  TlCHEBORH." 

'•VERSES. 

Made  by  Chbdiock  TicaSBoaME  of  himselfe  in  the  Tower,  the  night  before 
he  suffered  death,  who  was  executed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  treason. 
1586. 

**  Ify  prime  of  youth  is  bat  a  frost  of  cares  , 
My  feast  of  joy  is  bot  a  dish  of  pain , 
My  crop  of  com  is  bot  a  field  of  tares. 

And  all  my  goodes  is  bat  vain  hope^of  gain. 
The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  law  no  son , 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done! 
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My  tpriag  U  pMt,  mi4  y«t  it  hath  not  spraug, 

Tht  fruit  U  daul,  aad  yet  the  leares  are  green . 
My  yonth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  yonng, 

I  »aw  the  world ,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen; 
My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spnn  , 
And  now  I  lire ,  and  now  my  life  is  done  I 

I  sought  for  death ,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe , 

I  lookt  for  life ,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade , 
I  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombc, 

And  now  I  dye,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 
The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run  ; 
And  now  I  lire  •  and  now  my  life  is  done  *  !  ** 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  PARLIAMENT. 

The  year  1566  vas  a  remarkable  period  in  the  domestic  amials 
of  our  great  Elizabeth^  then,  for  a  moment,  broke  fortb  a  noMe 
struggle  between  the  freedom  of  the  subject  and  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign. 

One  of  the  popular  grievances  of  her  glorious  reign  was  the 
maiden  state  in  which  the  queen  persisted  to  live,  notwithstanding 
such  frequent  remonstrances  and  exhortations.  The  nation  in  a  mo- 
ment might  be  thrown  tnto  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  ^  and 
it  became  necessary  to  allay  that  ferment  which  existed  among  afl 
parties ,  while  each  was  fixing  on  its  own  favourite ,  hereafter  lo 
ascend  the  throne.  The  birth  of  James  I.  this  year  reanimated  ttie 
partisans  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties 
in  England  unanimously  Joined  in  (he  popular  cry  for  the  marriagp 
of  Elizabeth ,  or'a  setUement  of  the  succession.  This  was  a  subject 
most  painail  to  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth;  she  started  from  U 
with  horror ,  and  she  was  practising  every  imaginaUe  artifice  la 
evade  it. 

The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  has  been  passed  over  by  our 
historians.  Camden ,  however,  hints  at  it,  when  he  places  amofig 
oUier  popular  rumours  of  the  day,  that  "men  cursed  Huic,  the 
queen's  physician,  for  dissuading  her  from  marriage,  fbr  I  know 
not  what  female  Infirmity."  The  queen's  physician  thus  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  nation  for  the  inlegrity  of  his  conduct  :  he  wdl 
knew  how  precious  was  her  life  '. 

'  This  pathetic  poem  has  been  printed  in  one  of  the  old  editions  of  Sir 
Walter  Rawlcigh's  Poems,  but  could  ncrer  have  been  written  by  him.  In 
those  times  the  collectors  of  the  works  of  a  oelebnted  writer  would  insert 
any  fugitive  pieces  of  merit,  and  pass  them  under  a  name  which  was  certain 
of  securing  the  reader's  favour.  The  entire  poem  in  every  line  echoes  the 
feelings  of  Chidiock  Titchhoume  ,  who  i)orisbed  with  ail  the  hioaaoms  of  life 
and  genius  about  him  in  the  May-time  of  his  ^tlenoe. 

'  Foreign  authors  who  had  an  interooursc  with  the  EngUih  OMurl  seem  to 
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Tbis  foet,  once  knowD,  ihrovfs  a  new  light  over  her  conduct; 
tl»c  ambiguous  expressioos  which  she  constantly  employs,  when 
she  aUudes  to  ber  marriage  in  her  speeches,  and  in  private  conver- 
salaons,  are  no  longer  mysterious.  She  was  always  declarfaig,  thai 
she  knew  her  subjects  did  not  love  her  so  little ,  as  to  wish  to  bury 
her  before  her  tiote ;  even  in  the  letter  I  shall  now  give,  we  find 
tliis  remarkable  expression  : — urging  her  to  marriage,  she  said, 
was  ^^  asking  nothing  less  than  wishing  her  to  dig  ber  grave  before 
she  was  dead/'  Conscious  of  the  danger  of  her  life  by  marriage, 
she  had  eariy  declared  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  that  ^'she 
woidd  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen  : ''  but  she  afterwards  discovered 
the  pc^tical  evil  resulting  from  her  unfortunate  situation.  Her  eon- 
duct  was  admirable;  her  great  genius  turned  even  her  weakness 
into  strength ,  and  proved  how  well  she  deserved  the  character  which 
she  had  already  obtained  from  an  enlightened  enemy — the  great 
Sixlus  V. ,  who  observed  of  her,  Ch'era  un  gran  cerveUo  di  Piin- 
cipessa!  She  had  a  princdy  headpiece!  Elizabeth  allowed  her  mi- 
oisterB  to  pledge  her  royd  word  to  the  commons ,  as  often  as  ttiey 
found  necessary,  for  her  resolution  to  marry ;  she  kept  all  Europe  at 
ber  feet ,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  her  choice;  she  gave  ready 
eacouragemente,  perhaps  allowed  her  agents  to  promote  even  invi- 
tations ,  to  the  offers  of  marriage  she  received  from  crowned  heads ; 
and  aH  the  coquetries  and  csjolings ,  so  often  and  so  fully  recorded, 
wilh  which  ^  freely  honoured  individuals,  made  her  empire  an 
eaipire  of  love ,  where  fove ,  however,  could  never  appear.  All  fliese 
were  merely  political  artifices ,  to  conceal  her  secret  resolution  ^ 
which  was,  not  to  marry. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I.  as  Camden  says,  ''the  sharp  and  hot 
spirite  broke  out,  accusing  the  queen  ttiat  she  was  neglecting  her 
country  and  posterity."  All  '^ these  humours,"  observes  Hume, 
^'  broke  out  with  great  vehemence ,  in  a  new  session  of  parliament, 
held  after  six  prorogations."  The  peers  united  with  the  commoners. 
Tlie  queen  had  an  empty  exchequer,  and  was  at  their  mercy.  It  was 
a  moment  of  high  ferment.  Some  of  the  boldest,  and  some  of  Ih^ 
most  British  s{»rits  were  at  work;  and  they,  with  the  malice  or 
wisdom  of  opposition,  combined  the  supply  with  the  succession ; 
one  was  not  to  be  had  without  the  other. 

Tliis  was  a  moment  of  great  hope  and  anxiety  with  the  French 

hare  been  better  informed ,  or  at  least  found  themselves  under  less  restraint 
than  our  own  home-writers.  In  Baylc ,  note  x.  the  reader  -mil  find  this 
mysterious  affair  cleared  up;  and  at  length  in  one  of  our  own  writers, 
VVliitaker ,  in  bis  i^ary  Qtmen  o/ScoU  vindicatsdy  vol.  ii.  p.  5oa.  Elizabeth's 
Answer  to  the  first  Address  of  the  Commons,  on  her  marriage,  in  Hume, 
vol.  V.  p.  i3,  is  now  more  tnteliigible :  he  has  preserved  her  fanciful  style. 
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court;  Uiey  were  flatteriDg  tbems^ves  that  her  reign  was  touching 
a  crisis;  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon  ,  then  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth ,  appears  to  have  been  busied  in  collectiDg 
hourly  information  of  the  warm  debates  in  the  commons ,.  and  wlat 
passed  in  their  intenlews  with  the  queen,  ^fe  may  rc^her  be  asto- 
nished where  he  procured  so  much  secret  intelligence :  he  sometiiDB 
complains  that  he  is  not  able  to  acquire  it  as  ftist  as  Cathwinede 
Medicis  and  her  son  Chnies  IX.  wished.  There  niust  hate  been 
Englishmen  at  our  court,  who  were  serving  as  French  spies.  In  a 
private  collection,  whieh  consists  of  two  or  three  hundred  original 
letters  of  Charles  IX. ,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Henry  III.  andNarj 
of  Scotland ,  etc* ,  I  find  two  despatches  of  this  French  ambassador, 
entirely  retoting  to  the  present  occurrence.  What  renders  them  noore 
curious  is,  that  the  debates  on  the  question  of  the  succession  are 
imperfectly  given  in  Sir  Syroonds  d'Ewes's  journals ;  the  only  re- 
source open  to  us.  Sir  Syraonds  complains  of  the  negligence  of  fiie 
clerk  of  the  commons ,  who  ihdeed  seems  to  have  exerted  hii 
negligence ,  whenever  it  was  found  most  agreeable  to  the  court 
party.. 

Previous  to  the  warm  debates  in  (he  commons,  of  wbich  tiie 
present  despatch  Aimishes  a  l^ely  picture,  on  Saturday,  12th Oc- 
tober, 1566,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lords  of  th^  council,  heldinflie 
queen's  apartment ,  the.  Duke  of  Norfolk ,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nobility,  addressed  Elizabeth,  urging  her  to  settle  the  suspended 
points  of  the  auccession ,  and  of  her  marriage ,  which  had  been 
pronpsed  in  the  last  parliament  The  queen  was  greatly  angered  on 
the  occasion ;  she  would  not  suffer  their  urgency  on  those  points, 
and  ^poke  with  great  animation.  ^'  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  com(dain  of  me  ^  I  liave  well  governed  the  country  in  peace, 
and  if  ,a  late  w^  of  little  consequence  has  broken  out,  which  migU 
have  occasioned  my  subjects  to  complain  of  me ,  vnth  me  it  has  not 
originated,  but  with  yourselves,  as  truly  I  believe.  Lay  your  hands 
on  your  hearts ,  and  blame  yourselves.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of 
the  succession ,  not  one  of  ye  shall  have  it;  that  choice  I  reserve  to 
myself  alone.  I  will  not  be  buried  while  I  am  living ,  as  my  sister 
was.  Do  I  not  well  know,  how  durhig  the  life  of  my  sister  every  one 
hastened  to  me  at  Hatfield ;  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  see  no  soeii 
travellers^  nor  desire  on  this  your  advice  in  any  way  \  In  regard 
to  my  marriage,  you  may  see  enough ,  that  I  am  not  distant  tm 
it,  and  in  what  respects  the  welfare. of  the  kingdom  :  go  each  <)f 
you,  and  do  your  own  duty.'' 

'  A  curious  trait  of  Uie  neglect  Queen  Mary  experienced ,  whose  lifebsi^ 
coBsiderod  very  uncerUin ,  sent  all  the  intriguers  of  a  court  to  EIi>»t»<*^' 
the  nejLt  heir ,  although  then  in  a  kind  of  state-imprisonment  at  Hatfield- 
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"Sire,  27  October,  1666. 

"  By  my  Jast  despatch  of  the  21st  instant  %  among  other  matters, 
I  informed  your  majesty  of  vhat  was  said  on  Saturday  the  19th  as 
well  in  parliament ,  as  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen ,  respecting 
the  circumstance  of  the  succession  to  this  crown ;  since  which  I 
ha^e  learned  other  particulars,  which  occurred  a  Uttle  before,  and 
which  I  wiU  not  now  omit  to  relate ,  before  I  mention  what  after- 
wards happened. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  16lh  of  the  present  month ,  the  comptroller 
of  the  queen's  household  '  moved ,  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
where  the  deputies  of  towns  and  counties  meet,  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sidy ^ ;  taking  into  consideration ,  among  other  things ,  that  the 
queen  had  emptied  the  exchequer,  as  well  in  the  late  wars,  as  in 
the  maintenance  of  her  ships  at  sea ,  for  the  prdtection  of  her  king- 
dom, and  her  subjects;  and  which  expenditure  has  been  so  exces- 
si\e ,  that  it  could  no  ftirther  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her  * 
good  subjects ,  whose  duty  it  was  to  oCTer  money  (o  her  majesty, 
even  before  she  required  it,  in  consideration  that,  hitherto,  she 
had  been  to  them  a  benignant  and  courteous  mistress. 

"  The  comptroller  having  finished,  on6  of  the  deputies,  a  country 
gentleman ,  rose  in  reply.  He  said ,  that  he  saw  no  occasion  ,  nor 
any  pressing  necessity,  which  ought  to  move  her  majesty  to  ask  for 
money  of  her  subjects.  And ,  in  regard  to  the  wars ,  which  it  was 
said  had  exhausted  her  treasury,  she  had  undertaken  them  from 
herself,  as  she  had  thought  proper ;  not  for  the  defence  of  her  king- 
dom ,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  her  subjects ;  but  there  was  one  thidg 
which  seemed  to  him  more  urgent ,  and  far  more  necessary  to  exa- 
mine concerning  this  campaign  ;  which  was,  how  the  money  raised 
by  the  late  subsidy  had  been  spent ;  and  that  every  one  who  had  had 
the  handUng  of  it  should  produce  their  accounts,  that  it  might  be 
known  if  the  monies  had  been  well  or  ill  spent. 

'  This  despatch  is  a  meagre  account ,  written  before  the  ambassador  obtained 
all  the  information  the  present  letter  displays.  The  chief  particulars  I  liaye 
'preserred  aboxe. 

'  By  Sir  Sjmonds  D'Ewes's  Journals  it  appears,  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador had  mistaken  the  day,  Wednesday  the  i6th,  for  Thursday  the  17th 
of  October.  The  ambassador  is  afterwards  right  in  the  other  dates.  The  person 
who  raoTed  the  hoase,  whom  be  calls  "  Lc  Scindieque  de  la  Royne"  was  Sir 
Edward  Rogers ,  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  honsehold.  ITie  motion  was 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Cecil ,  who  entered  more  largely  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  queen's  charges ,  incurred  in  the  defense  of  NewHaven,  in  France, 
the  repairs  of  her  nary  ,  and  the  Irish  war  with  O'Neil.  In  the  present  nar- 
ratiye  we  fully  discover  the  spirit  of  the  independent  members;  and,  at  its 
close  i  that  part  of  the  secret  history  of  Elizabeth  which  so  powerfully  dcve- 
lopes  her  majestic  character. 

'  The  original  says,  ung  subside  de  quatre  solz  pour  liure." 
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'^  On  this ,  rises  one  named  Mr.  Basche  \  purveyor  of  the  ma- 
rine ,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  parliament ;  who  shows ,  that 
it  was  most  necessary  that  the  commons  should  vote  the  said  soba- 
dies  to  her  majesty,  who  had  not  only  been  at.  vast  charges,  and  was 
so  daily,  to  maintain  a  great  number  of  ships ,  but  also  in  building 
new  ones;  repealing  what  the  comptroller  of  the  household  had 
said ,  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  till  the  queen  asked  for  supplies , 
but  should  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  their  services. 

'^  Another  country  gentleman  rises  andrepUes,  that  the  said 
Basche  had  certainly  his  reasons  to  speak  for  the  queen  in  the  pre- 
sent «ase ,  since  a  great  deal  of  her  majesty's  monies  for  the  provid- 
ing of  ships  passed  through  his  hands ;  »id  the  more  he  consumed, 
the  greater  was  his  profit.  According  to  his  notion  ,  there  were  imt 
too  many  purveyors  in  this  kingdom ,  whose  noses  had  grown  so 
long ,  that  they  stretched  from  London  to  the  west.  "*  It  was  certainly 
proper  to  know  if  aU  they  levied  by  their  commission  for  the  present 
campaign  was  entirely  employed  to  the  queen's  profit  Nothing 
farther  was  debated  on  that  day. 

'^  The  Friday  following  when  the  subject  of  the  subsidy  was  re- 
newed, one  of  the  gentlemen-deputies  showed,  that  the  queen  havmg 
prayed  ^  for  the  last  subsidy,  had  promised ,  and  pledged  her  fiuth 
4o  her  subjects ,  that  after  that  one ,  she  never  more  would  raise  a 
single  penny  on  them  :  and  promised  even  to  free  them  from  the 
wine-duty,  of  which  promise  they  ought  to  press  for  the  perform- 
ance -,  adding ,  that  it  was  far  more  necessary  for  this  kingdom  to 
speak  concerning  a  heir  or  successor  lo  the  crown ,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage ,  than  of  a  subsidy* 

^'  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday  the  19th,  they  idi  began, 
with  the  expression  of  a  single  voice ,  a  loud  outcry  for  the  succes- 
sion. Amidst  these  confused  voices  and  cries,  one  of  tlie  council 
prayed  them  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  with  the  time  they  shouM 
be  satisfied  \  but  that ,  at  this  moment,  other  matters  pressed , — it 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  queen  about  a  subsidy.  *  No!  No T  cried 

'  This  geoUeraaii's  name  does  not  appear  ia  Sir  Symonds  d'Ew^s's  Jounuils, 
MoD8»  La  Mothe  F^aeion  has,  however,  the  uncommon  merit,  coBtrarj  to 
4iie  custom  of  his  nation ,  of  writing  an  English  name  somewhat  reoognisaHe; 
for  Edward  Basche  was  one  of  the  general  sttrvej'ors  of  the  TietuiiUisg  of 
^e  queen's  ships,  1673 ,  as  I  find  in  the  Lonsdowne  MSS.  to),  xvi.  art.  G^ 

*  In  the  original,  <*IU  auoient  le  nes  si  long  qu'il  s'est«ndoit  despais 
Londres  jusques  au  pays  d'West." 

'  This  term  if  remarkable.  In  the  original ,  "  La  royne  ayant  impelrct" 
which  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  ,  a  contemporary  work ,  ia  explained  by  ,— 
♦*  To  g^t  by  praier ,  obtain  by  sute ,  compass  by  iotreaty ,  procure  by  re- 
quest." This  significant  expression  conveys  the  real  notion  of  this  TeneraUe 
Whig ,  before  Whiggism  had  receiTcd  a  denomination ,  and  formed  a  part;, 
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ttie  depitttes ,  ^  we  are  expnssir  charged  not  to  grant  any  thisg , 
until  the  queen  resolvedly  answers  thai  whkh  we  now  ask  :  and  we 
require  you  to  inform  her  n^^esty  of  our  intention ,  which  is  suck 
«a  we  are  comoianded  to ,  Jby  all  the  towns  and  subjects  of  this 
kiBgdom,  whose  deputies  we  are.  We  ftirlfaer  require  an  act,  or 
ac^newtedgment ,  of  our  having  dehvered  this  remonstrance ,  that 
we  may  satisfy  our  respective  towns  and  counties  that  we  have  per- 
formed our  charge/  They  aHeged  for  an  excuse ,  that  if  they  had 
onitfted  any  part  of  this,  their  heads  would  answer  for  it.  We 
sball  see  what  win  come  of  this.' 

**  Tuesday  the  22d,  the  principal  lords ,  and  the  bishops  of  Lon- 
don ,  York ,  Winchester,  and  Durham ,  went  together,  after  dinner, 
from  the  parliament  to  the  queen,  whom  they  found  in  her  private 
aparlment  Tbei^,  after  those  who  were  present  had  retired ,  and 
tliey  remained  alone  with  her,  the  great  treasurer,  having  the  pre^ 
cede&ce  in  age ,  spoke  first  in  the  name  of  all.  Ho  opened,  by  saymg, 
that  the  commons  had  required  them  to  unito  in  one  sentiment  and 
agreement,  to  solicit  her  miyesty  to  give  her  answer  as  she  had  pro- 
mised ,  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  crown ;  declaring  it  was  neces- 
sity that  compelled  them  to  urge  this  point ,  that  they  might  provide 
against  the  dangers  which  might  happen  to  the  kingdom » if  they 
continued  without  the  security  they  asked.  This  had  been  the  custom 
of  her  royal  predecessors ,  to  provide  long  beforehand  for  the  suc- 
cession ,  to  preserve  the  peace  ci  the  kingdom  ^  ttiat  the  commons 
were  aU  of  one  opinion ,  and  so  resolved  to  settle  the  succession  be- 
fore they  woald  speak  about  a  subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whate* 
irer,  that,  hitherto,  nothing  but  the  most  trivial  dis«ussioi«  had 
passed  in  parliament,  and  so  great  an  assemi)ly  was  only  wasting 
their  time ,  and  saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They ,  however , 
supplicated  her  majesty,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  declare  her 
will  on  this  point,  or  at  once  to  pot  an  end  to  the  parliament ,  so 
that  every  one  might  retire  to  his  home. 

*'*'  The  Duke  of  Noriolk  then  spoke,  and,  after  him,  every  one  of 
the  other  lords ,  according  to  his  rank ,  holding  the  same  language 
in  strict  conformity  with  that  of  the  great  treasurer. 

'^  The  queen  returned  no  softer  answer  than  she  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  to  another  parly  of  the  same  company ;  saying  that, 
'  The  commons  weire  very  rebellious ,  and  that  they  had  not  dare4 
10  have  attempted  such  things  during  the  life  of  her  father  ^  that  it 
was  not  for  them  to  impede  her  affairs ,  and  that  it  did  not  become 
a  subject  to  compel  the  sovereign.  What  they  asked  was  nothing  less 

'  TIm  French  ambassador,  do  doubt,  flattered  bimaelf  and  his  master, 
tiial  all  this  *' parlance"  could  only  close  in  insurrection  and  cWil  war. 
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nian  wishing  her  to  dig  her  grave  before  she  was  deaiL'  k4tbemia% 
herself  to  the  lords ,  she  said/  ^  Mj  tords ,  do  what  yoa  will ;  as  for 
myself,  I  shall  do  nothing  hut  according  to  my  pleasure.  Aft  fte 
resolutions  which  you  may  make  can  have  no  force  without  my 
consent  and  authority ;  besides,  what  you  desire  is  an  afbir  of  nmch 
too  great  importance  to  f>e  declared  to  a  knot  of  hare-brains. '  I 
will  take  council  with  men  who  understand  Justice  and  the  laws,  as 
I  am  deliberatkig  to  do  :  I  will  choose  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  aUe 
I  can  find  in  my  kingd<Hn  for  consultation ,  and ,  after  haying  heard 
their  advice ,  I  will  then  discover  to  you  my  will.'  On  this  she  dis- 
missed them  in  great  anger. 

^^  By  this )  sire ,  your  mc^esty  may  perceive  that  this  queen  is 
every  day  trying  new  inventions  to  escape  Xrom  this  passage  (that  is, 
on  fixing  her  marriage,  or  the  succession).  She  tbiinkg  that  tbtt 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  principally  the  cause  of  this  insisting^ ,  whieh 
one  person  and  the  other  stand  to ;  and  is  so  angried  agitest  liim , 
that ,  if  she  can  find  any  decent  pretext  to  arrest  him,  I  ttiiidL  she 
will  not  fail  to  do  it;  and  he  himself,  as  I  understand,  has  ahneadr 
very  little  doubt  of  this  ^  The  duke  told  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, that  the  queen  remained  steadfast  to  her  own  opinion,  nai 
would  take  no  other  advice  than  her  own ,  and  would  do  every 
thing  herself.'' 

The  storms  in  our  parliament  do  not  necessarily  end  in  politicai 
shipwrecks ,  whenever  the  head  of  the  government  is  an  Elizabeth. 
She ,  indeed ,  sent  down  a  prohibition  to  the  house  fhmi  all  debate 
on  the  subject.  But  when  she  discovered  a  spirit  in  the  coomoos. 
and  language  as  bold  as  her  own  royal  style,  she  knew  how  to 
revoke  the  exasperating  prohibiCion.  She  ev€n  charmed  them  by  the 
maimer;  for  the  commons  returned  her  ^ Sprayers  and  thanks,** 
and  accompanied  them  with  a  subsidy.  Her  mi^esty  fotiiMi  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  present,  like  other  passions,  was  more  emtf 
calmed  and  quieted  by  following  than  resisting ,  observes  Sir  St- 
monds  d'Ewes. 

'  In  the  ori^al ,  ^*  A  nng  tas  de  cerreaulx  li  legiert.*' 

'  The  word  in  the  original  is,  insistanee;  an  expetmwo  word  as  medby 
the  French  ambassador ;  but  which  Bojrer^  in  his  Dictionary,  doiibts  whether 
it  be  French ,  although  he  gives  a  modern  authority  t  the  present  is  mock 
more  ancient. 

>  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was ,  *'  without  comparison ,  the  first  subject  is 
England  j  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  his  high  statioa/ 
sajrs  Hume.  He  closed  his  career,  at  length,  the  victim  of  love  and  ambilioB,  in 
his  attempt  to  marry  the  Scottish  Mary.  So  great  and  honourable  a  man  could 
only  be  a  criminal  by  halves;  and  ,  to  snch ,  the  scaffold,  and  not  the  throne, 
is  reserved  ,  when  they  engage  in  enterprises ,  which ,  by  their  secrecy,  is 
the  eyes  of  a  jealous  sovereign,  assume  the  form  and  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy. 
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The  wifldom  of  Elizabeth ,  howeyer,  did  not  weaken  her  intrepi- 
dity. The  straggle  was  glorious  for  both  parties  ]  but  how  she  es- 
caped through  the  storm  which  her  mysterious  conduct  had  at  once 
raised  and  quelled,  the  sweetness  and  the  sharpness ,  the  commen- 
datioD  and  the  reprimand  of  her  noble  speech  in  closing  the  parlia- 
ment ,  are  told  by  Hume  with  the  usual  felicity  of  his  narrative  ' . 

AJfECDOTES  OF  PRINCE  HENRY,  THE  SON  OF  JAMES  I., 
WHEN  A  CHILD. 

PiOMCE  Henry,  the  son  of  Js^ies  I.,  whose  premature  death  was 
lamented  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  poets  and  historians ,  unques- 
tionably would  have  proved  an  heroic  and  military  character.  Had  he 
ascended  the  throne,  the  whole  face  of  our  history  might  have  been 
changed  ^  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy  had  been  revived ,  and 
Benry  IX.  had  rivalled  Henry  Y .  It  is  remarkable  that  Prince  Henry 
resembled  that  monarch  in  his  features ,  as  Ben  Jonson  has  truly  re- 
corded, though  in  a  complimentary  verse,  and  as  we  may  see  by  his 
picture,  among  the  ancient  English  ones  at  Dulwich  college.  Mer- 
lin ,  in  a  masque  by  Jonson ,  addresses  Prince  Henry, 

*•  Tet  rests  that  other  tfanoderboU  of  war ; 
Harry  the  Fifth ;  Co  n* horn  in  face  yoa  are 
So  like ,  at  fate  woold  have  jou  to  in  worth.**  ^ 

A  youth ,  who  perished  In  his  eighteenth  year,  has  ftimished  the 
ubject  of  a  volume,  which  even  the  deficient  animation  of  its  writer 
as  not  deprived  of  attraction '.  If  the  juvenile  age  of  Prince  Henry 
as  proved  such  a  theme  for  our  admiration ,  we  may  be  curious  to 
jam  what  this  extraordinary  youth  was,  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
uthentic  anecdotes  of  children  are  rare  •,  a  child  has  seldom  a  bio- 
rapher  by  his  side.  We  have  indeed  been  recently  treated  with 
Anecdotes  of  Children ,"  in  the  "  Practical  Education  "  of  the  li- 
brary family  of  the  Edgeworths^  but  we  may  presume,  that  as 
[r.  Edgeworth  delighted  in  pieces  of  curious  machinery  in  his 
3use ,  these  automatic  infants ,  poets ,  and  metaphysicians ,  of 
hom  afterwards  we  have  heard  no  more ,  seem  to  have  resembled 
her  automata ,  moving  without  any  native  impulse. 
Prince  Henry,  at  a  very  eariy  age,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
inced  a  thoughlftilness  of  character ,  extraordinary  in  a  child, 
imething  in  the  formation  of  this  early  character  may  be  attributed 

the  Countess  of  Mar.  This  lady  had  been  the  nurse  of  James  I., 
id  to  her  care  the  king  intrusted  the  prince.  She  is  described  in  a 

*  Hume ,  YoL  r.  c.  89 ;  at  the  close  of  1S66. 

•  I>r-  Birch's  Life  of  this  Prince. 
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manuscript  of  the  times ,  as  ^'  an  ancient  y  viituous ,  aiii  severe  ladj , 
1^0  was  the  prince's  governess  Prom  his  cradle.''  At  Ihe  age  of  Ihre 
years  the  prince  was  consigned  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  ( aflo^ards  Sir) 
Adam  Newton ,  a  man  of  learning  and  capacity ,  whom  ttie  prince  at 
length  chose  for  his  secretary.  The  severity  of  tlK  old  countesi, 
and  the  strict  discipline  of  his  tutor,  were  not  received  without  af- 
fection and  reverence ;  although  not  at  times  without  a  shrewd  ex- 
cuse ,  or  a  turn  of  pleasantry ,  which  latter  ihculty  Ihe  piinoely  hi^ 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  prince  early  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
those  who  were  about  his  person.  A  manuscript  narrative  has  foeeo 
preserved ,  which  was  written  by  one  who  tells  us ,  that  he  was  "  an 
attendant  upon  (he  prince's  person ,  since  he  was  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  having  always  diligently  observed  his  disposition,  beha- 
viour, and  speeches  • .'"  It  was  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Lord  and  La*y 
Lumley  that  fhe  writer  of  these  anecdotes  drew  up  ttiis  relation.  The 
manuscript  is  without  dale  •,  but  as  Lord  Lumley  died  in  April,  1609. 
and  leaving  no  heir,  his  library  was  then  purchased  for  the  prince. 
Henry  could  not  have  reached  his  fifteenth  year ;  ftds  manuscrfpt 
was  evidently  composed  earlier  ;  so  that  the  latest  anecdotes  could 
not  have  occurred  beyond  Us  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,— a 
time  of  life ,  when  few  children  ean  furnish  a  curious  miscellanj 
about  themselves. 

The  writer  set  down  every  little  circumstance  he  considered 
worth  noticing,  as  it  occurred.  I  shall  attempt  a  sort  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  most  interesting,  to  show,  by  an  unity  of  Ihe  facts, 
the  characteristic  touches  of  the  mind  and  dispositions  of  the  prince- 
ly boy. 

IVince  Henry  in  his  chUdhood  rarely  wept ,  and  endured  paio 
without  a  groan.  When  a  boy  wrestled  with  him  in  earnest,  aiMi 
threw  him,  he  was  not  ^^seeo  to  whine  or  weep  at  the  hurt.^'  lib 
sense  «f  justice  w^s  early  ^  for  when  his  playmate  the  iilUe  Eail  i)f 
Mar  itmreated  one  of  his,pages ,  Henry  re()royed  his  puerUe  friend : 
'^  I  love  you  Jbecause  grou  are  my  lord's  son  and  my  cousin  ^  but ,  if 
you  be  not  better  conditioned,  I  will  love  such  an  one  better/'  na- 
ming the  child  that  had  complained  of  him. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  the  town  of  Stirling ,  to  meet  the  king, 
observing  without  the  gate  of  the  town  a  stack  of  corn ,  it  fancifuJiy 
struck  him  with  the  shape  of  the  top  he  used  to  play  with ,  and  the 
child  exclaimed,  "  That's  a  good  top."  "  Why  do  you  not  then  play 
with  it?'  he  was  answered.  ''  Set  you  it  up  for  me ,  and  I  will  play 
with  it."  This  is  just  the  fancy  which  we  might  expect  in  a  lively 
child,  with  a  shrewdness  in  the  retort,  atK>ve  its  years. 

'  HaHcian  MS.,  G391. 
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His  martial  cbaracter  was  perpfetually  discoveriiig  Itsetf.  Wtaen 
asked  what  iostrument  he  likei}  beak,  he  answered,  ^' a  trumpet.'' 
We  are  told  that  none  could  dance  with  more  grace ,  Jbut  that  ha 
never  delighted  in  darning ;  while  he  performed  his  herc^cal  exer- 
cises with  pride  and  delight,  more  particularly  when  before  the 
king,  the  constable  of  iCa^tille,  and  other  ambassadors.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  master  to  handle  and  toss  the  pike,  to  march  and  hold 
himself  in  an  affected  style  of  si^ateliness,  according  to  the  martinets 
of  those  days ;  but  he  soon  rejected  such  petty  and  artificial  fashions ; 
yet  to  show  that  this  dislike  arose  from  no  want  of  skill  in  a  trifling 
accompMshment ,  he  would  sometimes  resume  it  only  to  laugh  at 
it ,  and  instantly  return  to  his  own  natural  demeanour.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  one  of  these  martinets  observing  that  they  could 
never  be  good  soldiers  unless  they  always  kept  true  order  and  mea- 
sure in  marc^ng,  ''What  then  must  they  do,"  cried  Henry, 
"  when  i^ey  ^ade  through  %  swift-running  water?''  In  8dl  things 
freedqm  of  action  from  his  owb  native  impulse  he  preferred  to  th^ 
settled  rules  of  his  teachers;  %bA  when  his  physician  told  him  that 
he  rode  too  fast,  he  replied,  "Must  I  rkie  by  rules  of  physic?" 
When  he  was  eating  ia  cold  capon  in  oM  weattier,  the  physician 
lold  him  that  that  w^  not  meat  for  the  weather.  ^'  You  may  see,  doc- 
tor," said  li^nry^  "  that  my  cook  is  no  astronomer."  And  when  the 
saojie  physiciiMs  ob^eFVing.  bim  eat  cold  and  hot  meat  together,  pro- 
tested against  it,  "}, cannot  mind  that  now,"  said  the  royal  boy 
face^M^usly ,  "  tbtgjugfi  1t\»j  should  have  run  at  tilt  together  in  my 
beUy." 

His  national  ^f|pti^n^  were  stroDf.  When  one  reported  to  Henry 
Ibat  the  King  of  France  had  said  that  his  bastard,  as  well  as  the  bastard 
of  Noi;mai)f}y ,  might  eon^jeor  England ,  the  princ^  boy  exclaimed , 
"^ '  I'U  (Q  9|affs  ^itb  him ,  if  be  go  about  any  such  means."  There  was 
a  dish  of  jelly  fyfo^  the  prioee ,  in  the  form  of  a  crown ,  with  three 
liUes,  and  ^  kin4  of  .buffoon ,  whom  the  prince  used  to  banter,  said 
to  the  prince  Qkpt  that  6i»\k  was  worth  a  crown.  ''  Ay! "  exclaimed 
the  fiUure  EhgUsfr  hero,  "  I  wouM  I  had  that  crown ! " — *'  It  would 
be  a  jgreait  dish,"  rcjcWd  the  buffoon.  "How  can  that  be,"  re- 
joiaed  the  prince,  "si^iee  you  value  it  but  a  crown?" — ^When 
James  I.  as^ed  hiin  whether  he  loved  Engl^men  or  Frenchmen 
better,  he  replied,  '' Englifihmen ,  because  he  was  of  kindred  to 
more  noble  persons  of  England  than  of  France ; "  and  when  the  king 
in<piired  whether  be  loved  the  English  or  Crermans  better,  he  re- 
plied ,  the  English  \  on  which  the  king  observing  that  his  mother  was 
a  German,  the  prince  replied,  "'Sir,  you  have  the  wyle  the- 
reof ^  ' — a  southern  speech,"  adds  the  writer,  "which  is  as  much 
as  to  say, — you  are  the  cause  thereof." 
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Born  In  Scottand,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  at  a  time  when 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  nations  were  running  so  high ,  the 
boy  often  had  occasion  to  express  the  unity  of  aflTection  which  was 
really  in  his  heart.  Being  questioned  by  a  nobleman ,  whether,  after 
his  father,  he  had  rather  be  king  of  England  or  Scotland,  he  asked , 
''which  of  them  was  best?"  Being  answered,  that  it  was  England, 
''Then ,"  said  the  Scottish-bom  prince,  would  I  have  both ! "  And 
once,  in  reading  this  verse  in  Virgil, 

Tros  Tyriuive  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur, 

the  boy  said  he  would  make  use  of  that  verse  for  himself,  with  a 
slight  alteration ,  thus , 

**  Anglus  Scotuive  mihi  auUo  ditcrimine  agotor." 

He  was  careful  to  keep  ahve  the  same  feeling  in  another  part  o( 
the  British  dominions ;  and  the  young  prince  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  with  great  affection  by  the  Welsh;  for  when  once  the 
prince  asked  a  gentleman  at  what  mark  he  should  shoot,  the  cour- 
tier pointed  with  levity  at  a  Welshman  who  was  present.  **  Will  you 
see,  then ,"  said  the  princely  boy,  "  how  I  will  shoot  at  Welshmenr 
Turning  his  back  ft*om  him,  the  prince  shot  his  arrow  in  the  air. 
When  a  Welshman,  who  had  taken  a  large  carouse,  in  the  fullness 
of  liis  heart  and  his  head ,  said ,  in  the  presence  of  Che  king ,  tluA 
the  prince  should  have  40,000  Wdshmen ,  to  wait  upon  him  against 
any  king  in  Christendom ;  the  king ,  not  a  MCde  jealous ,  hastQy  in- 
quired, "To  do  what?"  The  Utile  prince  himed  away  the  mo- 
mentary alarm  by  his  facekiousness :  ''To  cut  off  the  heads  of  40,000 
leeks." 

His  bold  and  martial  character  was  discoverable  in  minute  cir- 
cumstances like  these.  Eating  in  the  king's  presence  a  dish  of  mflk, 
the  king  asked  him  why  he  ate  so  much  chikTs  meat.  '^  Sir,  it  is 
also  man's  meat ,"  Henry  replied  *,  and  immediately  after  having  fed 
heartily  on  a  partridge,  the  king  observed  that  ^at  meat  wotdd 
make  him  a  coward ,  according  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  tt)e  a^ 
respecting  diet ;  to  which  the  young  prince  replied ,  ^'  Though  it 
be  but  a  cowardly  fowl,  it  shall  not  make  me  a  coward."  Once 
taking  strawberries  with  two  spoons,  when  One  might  have  sufficed 
our  infant  Mars  gaily  exclaimed ,  "  The  one  I  use  as  a  rapier,  and 
the  other  as  a  dagger." 

Adam  Newton  appears  to  have  filled  his  office  as  preceptor  vrilh 
no  servility  to  the  capricious  fancies  of  the  princely  boy.  Desirous, 
however,  of  cherishing  the  generous  spirit  and  playfhl  humour  of 
Henry,  his  tutor  encouraged  a  fk^eedom  of  jesting  with  him,  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  at  times  to  a  degree  of  momentary 
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irrilabiliiy  od  the  side  of  tbe  tutor,  by  tbe  keen  humour  of  the  boy. 
While  the  royal  pupil  held  his  master  io  equal  reverence  and  aflTec- 
tion,  the  gaiety  of  his  temper  sometimes  twitched  the  equability  or 
Ihe  gravity  of  the  preceptor.  When  Newton,  wishing  to  set  an 
example  to  the  prince  in  heroic  exercises,  one  day  practised  the 
pike,  and  tosaing  it  with  such  little  skill  as  to  have  faUed  in 
the  attempt,  the  young  prince  telling  him  of  his  failure  New- 
Ion  obviously  lost  his  temper,  observing,  that  '^  to  find  fault  was 
an  evil  humour."  *'  Master,  I  take  the  humour  of  you.''  "  It 
becomes  not  a  prince,''  observed  Newton.  "  Then  ,"  retorted  the 
young  prince,  '^  doth  it  worse  become  a  prince's  master!  "  Some 
of  these  harmless  bickerings  are  amusing.  When  his  tutor,  playing 
at  shuffle-board  with  the  prince ,  blamed  him  for  changing  so  often 
and  taking  up  a  piece,  threw  it  on  the  board ,  and  missed  his  aim,' 
Ihe  prince  smilingly  exclaimed,  ^^Well  thrown,  master;"  on 
which  the  tutor,  a  little  vexed,  said  ^'  he  would  not  strive  with  a 
prince  at  shuffle-board."  Henry  observed,  "  Yet,  you  gownsmen 
should  be  best  at  such  exercises ,  which  are  not  meet  for  men  who 
are  more  stirring."  The  hitor ,  a  little  irritated,  said ,  ^'  I  am  meet 
for  whipping  of  boys."  ^'  You  vaunt  then ,"  retorted  the  prince , 
'^  that  which  a  ploughman  or  cart-driver  can  do  better  than  you." 
^'  I  can  do  more,"  said  the  tutor,  "  for  I  can  govern  foolish  chil- 
dren." On  which  the  prince ,  who ,  in  his  respect  for  his  tutor,  did 
not  care  to  carry  the  jest  farther,  rose  from  table,  and  in  a  low  voice 
to  those  near  him  said ,  ^'  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  thai  could 
do  that." —  Newton  was  sometimes  severe  in  his  chastisement ;  for 
when  the  prince  was  playing  at  goff ,  and  having  warned  his  tutor 
who  was  standing  by  in  conversation  that  he  was  going  to  strike 
the  iM ,  and  having  hfted  up  the  goff-club ,  some  one  oi)serving, 
^*  Beware ,  sir,  that  you  hit  Mr.  Newton !  "  the  prince  drew  back 
the  club,  but  smihngly  observed,  ''  Had  I  done  so ,  I  had  but  paid 
my  debts."— At  another  time,  when  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  sports  of  a  child,  his  tutor  wishing  to  draw  him  to  more  manly 
exercises,  amongst  other  things,  said  to  him  in  good  humour, 
'*  God  send  you  a  wise  wife!  "  ''  That  she  may  govern  you  and 
me !  "  said  the  prince.  The  tutor  observed ,  that  '^  he  had  one  of 
his  own ; "  the  prince  replied ,  ^^  But  mine ,  if  I  have  one,  would 
govern  your  wife,  and  by  that  means  would  govern  both  you  and 
me." — Henry,  at  this  early  age,  excelled  in  a  quickness  of  reply, 
combined  with  reflection ,  which  marks  the  precocity  of  his  intel- 
lect. His  tutor  having  laid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire ,  and  seeing  him 
forget  himself  once  or  twice ,  standing  m  that  posture ,  the  tutor 
said ,  *'  Sir,  the  wager  is  won  I  you  have  failed  twice."  ''  Master/' 
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replied  Henry,  "  Sainl  Peter's  cock  crew  fhrice," — A  musician 
having  played  a  voluntary  in  his  presence ,  was  requested  to  play  the 
same  again. ''  I  could  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain  /'  said  the  mu- 
sician ^  '*•  for  this  were  harder  than  for  a  preacher  to  repeat  word 
by  word  a  sermon  that  he  had  not  learned  by  rote/'  A  d^'gyman 
standing  by,  observed  that  he  thought  a  preacher  might  do  that, 
"  Perhaps,/  rejoined  the  young  prince,  **  for  a  bishopric  I  " 

The  natural  facetiousness  of  his  temper  appears  fbequently  io 
the  good  humour  -with  which  the  little  prince  was  aoeustomed  to 
treat  his  domestics.  He  had  two  of  opposite  characters  who  were 
frequently  set  by  the  ears  (br  the  sake  of  the  sport;  the  one ,  Mur- 
ray, nick-named  '-'  the  tailor,"  loved  his  liquor  *,  and  the  other  was 
a  stout ''  trencherman."  The  king  desired  the  prince  to  pvrt  an  end 
to  these  broils,  and  to  make  the  men  agree,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment should  be  written  and  subscribed  by  both.  "  Then,"  said  the 
prince  ,  ^^  must  the  drunken  tailor  subscribe  it  with  chalk ,  fbr  be 
cannot  write  his  name ,  and  then  I  will  make  them  agree  upon  thK 
condition — that  the  trencherman  shall  go  into  the  cellar,  and  drink 
with  Will  Murray,  and  Will  Murray  shall  make  a  great  wallel  for 
the  trencherman  io  carry  his  victuals  in.'* — One  of  his  servants 
having  cut  the  prince's  flnger,  and  sucked  out  the  blood  witti  his 
mouth ,  that  it  might  heal  the  more  easily,  the  young  prince ,  who 
expressed  no  displeasure  at  the  accident,  Mid  to  him  pleasantly  , 
'^  If,  which  Grod  forbid !  my  father,  myself,  and  the  rest  of  his 
kindred  should  fail,  you  might  claim  the  crown ,  for  you  have  now 
in  you  the  blood-royal." — Our  little  prince  once  resolved  on  a 
hearty  game  of  play,  and  for  this  purpose  only  admitted  his  young 
gentlemen ,  and  excluded  the  men  :  it  happened  that  an  old  ser- 
vant, not  aware  of  the  injunction,  entered  the  apartment^  on 
which  the  prince  told  him  he  might  play  too ;  and  when  the  prince 
was  asked  why  he  admitted  this  old  man  rather  than  the  other  men, 
he  rejoined ,  ^'  Because  he  had  a  right  to  be  of  their  number,  for 
Senex  bis  puer** 

Nor  was  Henry  susceptible  of  gross  flattery,  for  when  once  he 
wore  white  shoes ,  and  one  said  thai  he  longed  to  kiss  his  foot ,  the 
prince  said  to  the  fawning  courtier, ''  Sir,  1  am  not  Ihe  pope ;  "  the 
other  replied  that  *'  he  would  not  kiss  the  pope's  fbol,  except  it 
were  to  bite  off  his  great  toe."  The  prince  gravely  rejoined; "  At 
Rome  you  would  be  glad  to  kiss  his  foot,  and  forget  the  rest." 

It  was  then  the  mode ,  when  the  king  or  the  prince  travelled ,  to 
sleep  with  their  suite  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  loyalty 
and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually  displayed  in  the  reception  given 
to  the  royal  guest.  It  happened  that  in  one  of  these  excursions  the 
prince's  servants  complained  that  they  had  been  obliged  io  go  Io 
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bed  siipi^rtess,  (hrougli  Ibe  piActHDg  parsimoiiy  of  Uie  house , 
which  (he  little  prince  at  the  time  of  hearing  seemed  to  take  no 
great  notice  of.  The  next  morning  the  lady  of  the  house  coming  to 
pay  her  respects  to  him^  she  found  him  turning  over  a  volume 
that  had  many  pictures  in  it ;  one  of  which  was  a  painting  of  a 
company  silting  at  a  banquet :  this  he  showed  her.  ^^  I  invite  you, 
madam,  to  a  feast."  "To  what  feast?"  she  asked.  *' To  this 
feast ,"  said  the  boy.  "  What ,  would  your  highness  give  me  but  a 
painted  feast?"  Fixing  his  eye  on  her,  he  said,  *' No  better, 
madam,  is  found  in  this  house."  There  was  a  delicacy  and  greatness 
of  spirit  in  this  ingenious  reprimand  far  excelling  the  wit  of  a 
child. 

According  to  this  anecdote-writer,  it  appears  that  James  the  First 
probably  did  not  delight  in  the  martial  dispositions  of  his  son , 
whose  habits  and  opinions  were,  io  all  respects,  forming  them- 
selves opposite  to  his  own  tranquil  and  literary  character.  The 
writer  says,  that  "  his  mi^esty,  with  ttie  tokens  of  love  to  him , 
woukl  sometimes  interlace  sharp  speeches ,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  fatholy  severity.  Henry,  who  however  lived ,  though  he 
died  early ^  to  become  a  patron  of  ingenious  men,  and  a  lover  oC 
genius,  was  himself  at  least  as  much  enamoured  of  the  pike  as  o€ 
the  pen.  The  king ,  to  rouse  him  to  study,  toM  him ,  that  if  he  did 
not  apply  more  diligently  to  his  book ,  his  brother,  duke  Charles  y 
who  seemed  already  attached  to  study,  wouki  prove  more  able  for 
government  and  for  the  cabinet,  and  that  himself  woukl  be  only  fit 
for  fiekl  exercises  and  military  affairs.  To  his  fiatber,  the  little 
prince  mode  no  reply ;  but  when  his  tutor  one  day  reminded  him 
of  what  his  fiaitfaer  had  said,  to  stimulate  our  young  prince  to  literary 
diligence.  Henry  asked,  whether  he  thought  his  brother  would 
prove  so  good  a  scholar.  His  tutor  replied  that  be  was  likely  to 
prove  so.  '^  Then,  rejoined  our  little  prince,  "^\\\  I  make  Charles 
archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Our  Henry  was  devoutly  pious ,  and  rigkl  in  never  permitting 
before  him  any  liceotious  language  or  manners.  It  is  weH  known 
tlot  James  the  First  had  a  habit  of  swearing ,— expletives  in  con- 
yersalioB ,  which ,  in  truUi ,  only  expressed  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ings; but  in  that  age,  when  Puritanism  had  already  possessed  half 
the  nation ,  an  oath  was  considered  as  nothing  short  of  blasphemy. 
Henry  OBce  made  a  keen  allusion  to  this  verbal  frailty  of  his  fietther's  ^ 
for  when  he  was  told  that  some  hawks  were  to  be  sent  to  him ,  but 
it  WM  thought  that  the  king  would  intercept  some  of  them ,  he 
replied,  ''  He  may  do  as  he  pleases ,  for  he  shall  not  be  put  to  the 
oath  for  the  matter."  The  king  once  asking  him  what  were  the  best 
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verses  he  had  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  Henry  answ^ed, 
"  These  :— 

**  Rex  ertt  AEoeat  nobis ,  quo  jiutior  alter 
Ifec  pietete  fuit,  nee  bello  major  et  armU.*' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  puerile  anecdotes  of  a  prince  who  died  in 
early  youth ,  gleaned  from  a  contemporary  manuscript ,  by  an  eye 
and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles ,  but  trifles  consecrated  by  his  name. 
They  are  genuine;  and  the  philosopher  knows  how  to  yaloe  the 
indications  of  a  great  and  heroic  character.  There  are  among  them 
some  which  may  occasion  an  inattentive  reader  to  forget  that  they 
are  all  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  a  child ! 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 

Of  court  etiquette  few  are  acquainted  with  the  mysteries ,  and 
still  fewer  have  lost  themselves  in  its  labyrinth  of  forms.  Whence  its 
origin?  Perhaps  from  those  grave  and  courtly  Italians ,  who ,  in  their 
petty  pompous  courts ,  made  the  whole  business  of  their  effoninaie 
days  consist  in  punctilios;  and ,  wanting  realities  to  keep  themselves 
alive,  affected  the  mere  shadows  of  life  and  action,  in  a  world 
of  these  mockeries  of  state.  It  suited  well  the  gmus  of  a  people 
who  boasted  of  elementary  works  to  teach  how  affronts  were  to  be 
given ,  and  how  to  be  taken  *,  and  who  had  some  reason  to  pride 
themselves  in  producing  the  Cortegiano  of  CastigUone,  and  the  Ga- 
laleo  of  Delia  Casa.  They  carried  this  refining  temper  into  ttie  most 
trivial  circumstances,  when  a  court  was  to  f>e  Uie  theatre,  and 
monarchs  and  theur  representatives ,  the  actors.  Precedence ,  and 
other  honorary  discriminations ,  establish  the  useftil  distinctions  of 
ranks,  and  of  individuals-,  but  their  minuter  court  forms,  subtilised 
by  Italian  conceits ,  with  an  erudition  of  precedents,  and  a  logic  of 
nice  distinctions ,  imparted  a  mock  dignity  of  science  to  the  solemn 
fopperies  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies ,  who  exhausted  all  the  fo- 
culties  of  his  soul  and  the  equiponderance  of  the  first  place  of  infe- 
rior degree  with  the  last  of  a  superior;  who  turned  into  a  political 
contest  the  placing  of  a  chair  and  a  stool ;  made  a  recq[>tion  «t  the 
stairs'-head ,  or  at  the  door,  raise  a  clash  between  two  rival  nations ; 
a  visit  out  of  time  require  a  negociation  of  three  months  \  or  an 
awkward  invitation  produce  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness ;  while  many 
a  rising  antagonist,  in  the  formidable  shapes  of  ambassadors,  were 
ready  to  despatch  a  courier  to  their  courts,  for  the  omission  or 
neglect  of  a  single  punctilio.  The  pride  of  nations,  in  pacific  times, 
has  only  these  means  to  maintain  their  Jealousy  of  power :  yet 
should  not  the  people  be  gratefld  to  the  sovereign  who  confines  his 
campaigns  to  his  drawing-room  ^  whose  field-marshal  is  a  triiq[Nng 
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Bter  of  ttie  cotnnoiiies ;  whose  stratagems  ate  only  to  sate  Che 
inviolafHlity  of  couri-etiqiiette  ^  and  whose  battles  of  peace  are  only 
for  precedence? 

When  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle ,  oor  ambassadors  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  France,  in  1624,  were  at  Paris,  to 
treat  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta ,  and  to  Join  in  a 
league  against  Spain ,  before  they  showed  their  propositions ,  they 
vera  desirous  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  Cardinal  RicheHeu 
would  receiye  ttiem.  The  Marquis  of  YilleHiux-Gers  was  employed 
in  this  negociation ,  which  appeared  at  least  as  important  as  the 
marriage  and  the  league.  He  brought  for  answer,  that  the  cardinal 
would  receive  them  as  he  did  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  Spain ;  that  he  could  not  giye  them  the  right  hand  in  his 
own  house,  because  he  never  honoured  in  this  way  those  ambassa- 
dors ;  but  that ,  in  reconducting  them  out  of  his  room ,  he  would  go 
farther  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  provided  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  cover  this  unusual  proceeding  with  a  pretext,  that 
the  others  might  not  draw  any  consequences  fh>m  it  in  their  favour. 
Oor  ambassadors  did  not  disapprove  of  this  expedient,  but  they 
begged  time  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his  n^Jesty .  As  this  would 
create  a  considerable  delay ,  they  proposed  another,  which  would 
set  at  rest ,  for  the  moment,  the  punctilio.  They  observed,  that  if 
the  cardinal  would  feign  himself  sick ,  they  would  go  to  see  him  : 
on  which  the  cardinal  immediately  went  to  bed ,  and  an  interview, 
so  important  to  both  nations ,  took  place ,  and  articles  of  great 
difficulty  were  discussed  by  the  cardinal's  bedside !  When  the  Nun- 
cio Spaik  would  have  made  the  cardinal  Jealous  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  English  ambassadors,  and  reproached  him  with  yielding  his 
precedence  to  them ,  the  cardinal  denied  this.  ^^  I  never  go  before 
them ,  it  is  true ,  but  likewise  I  never  accompany  them ;  I  wait  for 
them  only  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  either  seated  in  the  most 
honourable  place ,  or  standing  till  the  table  is  ready  :  I  am  always 
the  first  to  speak ,  and  the  first  to  be  seated  *,  and  besides ,  I  have 
never  chosen  to  return  their  visit ,  which  has  made  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle so  outrageous '.'' 

Such  was  the  ludicrous  gravity  of  those  court  etiquettes ,  or  punc^ 
tilios,  combined  with  political  consequences,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
exhibit  a  picture. 

When  James  the  Fii^t  ascended  the  throne  of  his  united  king- 
doms, and  promised  himself  and  the  work!  long  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  foreign  princes,  and  a  long  train  of  ambassadors  from  every 
European  power,  resorted  to  the  English  court.  The  pacific  mo- 

'  La  Vic  du  Card.  Richelien  ,  aaoDjmous,  but  written  by  J.  Le  Clcrc , 
l605,Tol.  i.p.  116— 126. 
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narch,  in  enoiilatioii  ofw  office  wUeh  alrendy  eiiiled  iii  Ok  omtIs 
of  Europe^  created  lliat  of  MiistiA  OP  TiKGBiaBMoinE8,  tfleryn 
mode  or  France,  observes  Roger  Coke  \  This  was  now  fonod  ne- 
cessanf  io  preserve  the  0late,  add  attay  the  perpetual  jeakrailes of 
Ibe  represeotatives  of  Ifaeir  sovereigns.  The  first  oflicer  was  9k 
Lewis  Lewkoor  %  with  ao  assislatit,  Sir  John  Ftnett^  wiso ,  at  len^lh, 
Httcoeeded  him ,  under  Gbaries  the  First ,  and  seems  io  hsve  btm 
moie  amply  blest  with  the  genius  of  the  plaoe  -,  his  soul  doated  os 
ttie  honour  of  the  office  -,  and  in  that  age  of  peace  aad  of  ceraiaoay^ 
we  may  be  astonished  at  the  subtiUy  of  his  Inventive  shifls  and  con- 
trivances ,  In  quieUng  that  school  of  angry  and  rigid  boys  whom  tar 
had  under  his  care-^be  ambaasadots  of  Burope! 

Sir  John  Finett,  tike  a  man  of  genius,  in  office,  and  living  too 
in  an  age  of  diaries ,  has  not  resisted  the  pleasant  labour  of  pefpe- 
tuatiog  his  own  narrative  ^  He  has  told  every  drcumstance  with  t 
chronological  exactitude,  which  passed  in  his  province  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies ;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  was  a  boay  actor 
amidst  the  whole  diplomatic  corps ,  we  shall  not  be  surpiiBed  by 
discovering ,  in  this  small  volume  of  great  curiosity,  a  vein  of  secret 
and  authentic  history ;  it  throws  a  new  light  on  many  inportaot 
events ,  in  which  the  historians  of  the  times  are  deficient,  who  bad 
not  the  knowledge  of  this  assiduous  observer.  But  my  present  pur- 
pose is  not  to  treat  Sir  John  with  all  the  ceremonious  puncdliosy 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  arbiter ;  nor  to  quote  him  on  graie 
subjects ,  which  future  historians  may  weU  do» 

This  volume  contains  the  ruptures  of  a  morning ,  and  the  peace- 
makings of  an  evening ;  sometimes  it  tells  of  ^^  a  clash  between  the 
Savoy  and  Florence  ambassadors  for  precedence;" — now  of  "-ques- 
Uons  betwixt  the  Imperial  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  conoemiBg 
titles  and  visits ,"  how  they  were  to  address  one  another,  and  who 
was  to  pay  the  first  visit! — then  ^^  the  Frenchman  takes  exceptions 
about  placing.''  This  historian  of  the  levee  now  records ,  ''  that  the 
French  ambassador  gets  ground  of  the  Spanish ;''  but  soon  after ,  so 

•  •*  A  Detection  of  the  Court  and  Stale  of  England  ,"  vol.  i.  p.  IS. 

^  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  824. 

'  I  give  the  title  of  this  rare  Tolume ,  '*  Finetti  Philoxensis  :  Some  choice 
observations  of  Sir  John  Finett ,  Knight ,  and  master  of  the  ceremotiies  to 
the  two  last  kings;  touching  the  reception  and  precedence,  the  treatmeat 
and  audience  ,  the  punctilios  and  contests  of  forren  ambassadors  in  EagUnd. 
Legnti  ligant  Mundum,  1666."  This  very  curious  ditrj  was  pubtished  after 
the  author's  death  by  his  friend  James  Howell ,  the  well-known  writer;  and 
Oldys ,  whose  literary  curiosity  scarcely  any  thing  in  our  domestic  Uteratarr 
has  escaped  ,  has  analysed  the  volume  with  his  accustomed  care.  He  racntioo^ 
that  there  was  a  manuscript  in  being ,  more  full  than  the  one  published ,  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  far ther. ^ifhcisA  Librttrian,  p.  163. 
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^vetiirul  were  tbese  drawing-room  poUllcs  y  itiat  a  day  6f  festival  has 
;)assed  away  in  suspense ,  while  a  privy  <^onciI  has  been  hastily 
summoned ,  to  inquire  why  the  French  arnf>elssador  had  ^^  a  defluc- 
ion  of  rheUm  in  his  teeft,  besides  a  fit  of  the  ague/'  although  he 
loped  (o  be  present  at  the  same  festival  n^xt  year !  or  being  invited 
o  a  mask ,  decltared  ^^  his  stotnach  would  not  agree  with  cold  meats  :'^ 
'  thereby  pointing  "  ( shrewdly  observes  Sir  Johh  )  "  at  thfe  invitation 
md  presence  of  the  Spanish  ambassadoi',  who,  at  the  mask  the 
C/iristmas  before ,  had  appeared  in  the  Urst  place." 

SoDoetimes  wediscoverour  master  of  the  ceremonies  disentangling 
dimself  atid  the  lord  chamberlain  fl*om  the  most  provoking  per- 
[>lexiti6S  by  a  clever  and  civil  lie.  Thus  it  happened,  when  Ae 
MluscoYite  ambassador  would  not  yield  precMehce  to  the  French 
Qor  Spaniard.  On  this  occasioii ,  Sir  John,  at  his  wits'  ^d,  con- 
trived an  obscure  situation ,  in  which  the  Russ  imagined  he  was 
highly  honoured ,  as  there  he  enjoyed  a  full  sight  of  the  king's  foce, 
though  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  entertainment  itself*,  while  the 
other  ambassadors  were  so  kind  as  ^^  not  to  take  exception,''  not 
caring  about  the  Russian ,  fk*om  the  remoteness  Of  his  country ,  and 
the  little  interest  that  court  then  had  in  Europe!  But  Sir  John  dis- 
played even  a  bolder  invention  when  the  Muscovite,  at  his  recep- 
tion at  Whitehall ,  complained  that  only  one  lord  was  in  waiting  at 
the  stairs-head,  while  no  one  had  met  him  in  the  court-yard.  Sir 
John  assured  him  that  in  England  it  was  considered  a  greater  honour 
lobe  received  by  one  lord  than  by  two ! 

Sir  John  discovered  all  his  acumen  in  the  solemn  investigation 
of "  Which  was  the  upper  end  of  the  table?'  Arguments  and  infer- 
ences were  deduced  from  precedents  quoted;  but  as  precedents 
sometimes  look  contrary  ways ,  this  affair  might  stin  have  remained 
sub  judice,  had  not  Sir  John  oracularly  pronounced  that  "  in  spite 
of  the  chimneys  in  England ,  where  the  best  rhati  sits ,  is  that  end 
of  the  table."  Sir  John,  indeed,  would  often  take  the  most  enlarged 
view  of  things ;  as  when  the  Spanish  ami)assador,  after  hunting  with 
the  King  at  Theobalds ,  dined  with  his  m^esty  in  the  privy-(ihamber, 
bis  son  Don  Antonio  dined  in  the  council-chamber  with  some  of 
ttie  king's  attendants.  Don  Antonio  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  "  One  of  the  gentlemen-ushers  look  exception  at 
this,  being,  he  said,  irregular  and  unusual,  that  place  being  ever 
wont  to  be  reserved  empty  for  state/''  In  a  word,  no  person  in 
the  worid  was  ever  to  sit  on  that  stool  •,  but  Sir  John ,  holding  a 
conference  before  he  chose  to  disturb  the  Spanish  grandee,  finally 
determined  that  "  this  was  the  superstition  of  a  gentleman-usher, 
^nd  it  was  therefore  neglected.'  Thus  Sir  John  could ,  at  a  critical 
tt^onaent ,  exert  a  more  liberal  spirit ,  and  risk  an  empty  stool 
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againsi  a  Utile  ease  and  quiel;  which  were  Docommon  occummccs 
with  that  martyr  of  state ,  a  umier  of  ceremonies ! 

But  Sir  John, — to  me  he  is  so  entertaining  a  personage  that  I  do 
not  care  to  get  rid  of  him , — had  to  OYeroome  difficulties  which 
stretched  his  fine  genius  on  tenter-hooks.  Once,— rarely  did  the 
like  unlucky  accident  haiH[)en  to  the  wary  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
—did  Sir  John  exceed  the  civility  of  his  instructions,  or  rather  his 
half-instructions.  Being  s^t  to  invite  the  Dutch  ambassador,  and 
the  States'  commissioners ,  then  a  young  and  new  govemment,  to 
the  ceremony  of  St.  George's  day,  they  inquired  whether  ttiey 
should  have  the  same  respect  paid  to  them  as  other  ambaasadors? 
The  bland  Sir  John ,  out  of  the  milkiness  of  his  blood ,  said  be 
doubted  it  not.  As  soon ,  however,  as  he  returned  to  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, he  discovered  that  he  had  been  sought  for  up  and  down, 
to  stop  the  invitation.  The  lord  chamberlain  said.  Sir  John  had 
exceeded  his  commission,  if  he  had  invited  the  DutchaieQ  ''to 
stand  in  the  closet  of  the  queen's  side ;  because  the  Spanish  ambs- 
sador  would  never  endure  them  so  near  him,  where  there  was 
but  a  thin  wainscot  board  between,  and  a  window  which  migh 
be  openedr  Sir  John  said  gently,  he  had  done  no  otherwise  thaa 
he  had  been  desired ;  which  however,  the  lord  chamberlain,  in  part, 
denied,  (cautious  and  civil !)  ''and  I  was  not  so  unmanneriy  as  to 
contest  against,"  (supple,  but  uneasy!)  This  affair  ended  miserably 
for  the  poor  Dutchmen.  Those  new  republicans  were  then  regarded 
with  the  most  JealoCis  contempt  by  all  the  ambassadors,  and  were 
just  venturing  on  their  first  dancing-^teps ,  to  move  among  crowned 
heads.  The  Dutch  now  resolved  not  to  be  present  -,  declaring  they 
had  Just  received  an  urgent  invitation ,  from  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
to  dine  at  Wimbledon.  A  piece  of  supercherie  to  save  appearances; 
probably  the  happy  contrivance  of  the  combkied  geniuses  of  the 
lord  chamberlain  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies ! 

I  will  now  exhibit  some  curious  details  from  these  archives  of 
fkntastical  state,  and  paint  a  courtly  world,  where  politics  and 
civility  seem  to  have  been  at  perpetual  variance. 

When  the  Palatine  arrived -in  England  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the 
only  daughter  of  James  the  First,  "  the  feasting  and  jollity''  of  the 
court  were  interrupted  by  the  discontent  of  the  archduke's  ambas- 
sador, of  which  these  were  the  material  points: — 

Sir  John  waited  on  him ,  to  honour  with  his  presence  the  sc^emaitj 
on  the  second  or  third  days ,  either  to  dinner  or  supper,  or  both. 

The  archduke's  ambassador  paused  :  with  a  troubled  countenance 
inquiring  whether  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  invited.  "  I 
answered ,  answerable  to  my  instructions  in  case  of  such  demand , 
that  he  was  sick,  and  could  not  be  there.  He  was  yesterday,  quolh 
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inviUilioD  and  answer,  grtfaly  ooispliaiaiM  hta  on  his  eorrect^ 
ness  to  a  tyOe!  Yet  still  was  the  Yenalian  not  in  less  trouble  :  and 
DOW  he  eoitfewed  that  the  king  kad  gitdn  a  ibnnal  invitation  to  the 
Freaeh  ambassador^-^nd  mC  Id  him ! 

Tbis  wasa  new  stage  in  thi»  iiiip(»ilBiil  negoeiaMon  :  it  tried  all 
tb«  dlfdoroatic  aagaeity  of  Sir  Mm  lb  extract  a  disoof  ery  -,  and  which 
was ,  Ifaat  the  Freaebmaa  had,  kideed,  conveyed  the  inteUigenet 
secretly  to  ihe  Ycndian. 

Sir  John  now  aeknowledged  that  be  had  sospeoted  as  diueh  wfa^tt 
he  received  ttie  message,  and  not  to  be  taken  by  sarprise,  he  had 
come  prepared  wiii  a  long  apology^  cnduig,  tor  peace'  safc^ ,  wifh 
the  same  ibrmal  invitation  for  the  Venetian.  Now  (he  TeneHan  in* 
ftisled  agaki  that  Sir  John  ^ouU  deHrer  the  invitation  in  the  mme 
precise  word^  as  it  had  been  ^given  to  tbe  FVenohman.  Sir  John^ 
v^Hh  his  never-fkfling  courtly  dooflity,  performed  It  to  a  syHaiile. 
Whether  both  parties  during  all  these  proceedings  could  4voM 
moving  a  lisible  miiscle  at  one  another,  omr  grave  aiilhorfty  re^ 
cords  not. 

The  Venetian's  final  answer  seeniedtMm  perflsctty  s«itMhetory, 
declaring  be  would  not  excuse  his  absence  as  (he  Frenchman  had  , 
oo  the  most  frivokns  preteDce  -^  and  ftMrther,  he  expressed  his  lilgli 
satisfaction  with  last  year's  substavliat  testimony  of  the  royal  ftvour, 
in  the  public  honours  ^onferhad  on  hi«fi^,  and  regretted  (hat  the 
quiet  of  bis  mi^^  should  be  so  freqnehtif  distuibed  by  these 
punctilios  about  invitations,  which  so  oHen  ^^over^tbrongedMf 
guests  at  tte  least.'' 

Sir  John  now  imagined  that  all  was  happdy  condhided ,  an#  was 
retiring  with  the  sweetness  of  la  dove ,  and  the  quietness  of  a  mouse, 
to  fty  to  thelord  chamberlain ,  when  behold  the  Venetiaaf  would  no! 
reiinquiA  his  hold,  but  turned  on  hhn  ^^  with  (he  reading  of 
another  scruple ,  et  Jumc  ilia  lachrymcef  a^ing  whether  Ate  ardH 
dlike's  ambmador  was  also  invited?  Poor  Sir  John  to  keep  hims^ir 
clear  ''Iron  categorical  asseverations,*'  declared  ^^be  could  ndt 
resolve  him."  Then  the  VeneHan  observed,  *•  Sir  John  was  dissent^ 
biteg!  and  hethoped  and imai^ed  that  Sir  Min  had  itthis  irislrnm^^ 
that  he  was  first  to  have  gone  to  liiwi  (the  Venetian) ,  avid  on  Ms 
return  to  the  archduke's  ambassador.''  Matters  now  .threatened  to  bb 
as  inieconclMbte  as  ever,  for  it  seems  the  Venetian  wns  standing  on 
the  point  of  precedency  with  4he  archduke's  ambassador.  The  poli^ 
tical  Sir  John ,  wishing  to  grhtify  the  Venetian  at  no  ei^f^ense,  addfr, 
'''  he  thought  it  ill  manners  to  mar  a  belief  of  an  ambtesadot^s 
inaking,''-^-and  e»  allowed  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  invited 
before  the  «rclidttke'«  ambassador  I 
This  Venetian  proved  himielftoto,  to  the  great  torment  of  Sr 
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John,  astdpendoaftgeBtasiohisoumwiy;  eyer  od  tbe  uroleli  to  be 
trealed  al  paro  di  teste,  coronate— -equal  wilh  crowned  heads: 
and,  when  at  a  tut ^retoed  being  placed ainoDg  the amlMisM^ 
Savoy  and  the  Stales-general,  e(e.  wUle,  the  Spani^  and  Frendi 
ambMsadors  were  sealed  akme  on  the  opposite  side.  The  YeneliaD 
declared  that  this  would  be  a  diaiinution  of  his  qoality  \  the  first 
flace  of  an  inferior  degree  Imngeuer  held  worse  thanthe  last 
of  a  superior.  This  refined  observation  ddigfated  Sir  John,  who 
dignifies  it  as  an  axiom,  yet  afterwards  came  to  doubt  it  wifli  a 
$ed  de  hoc  qucere — query  tys!  Ifitbe  true  in  politics,  it  is  not  so 
in  common  sense ,  accordUng  to  the  inroferbs  oH  iM>th  nations ;  for 
the  honest  Englishman  declares,  that  ^^  Better  be  the  hecui  of  the 
yeomanry  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry ;''  wlule  the  subtile  Italian  has 
it,  '*jE  meglio  esser  testa  di  Luccio,  che  coda  di  Storionef 
^^  better  be  the  head  of  a  pike  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon.''  But  before 
we  quit  Sir  John ,  let  us  hear  1dm  in  his  own  words ,  reasoning  wifli 
fine  criticd  tact ,  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed ,  on  right  and  idl 
hands ,  but  reasoning  with  infinite  modesty  as  well  as  genius.  Hear 
this  sage  of  punctilios  y  this  philosopher  of  oourtesies. 

''  The  Axiom  before  d^vered  by  the  Venetian  amiiassador  ws 
puiged.}SiipoQ  discourse  I  hid  with  somie<f  understanding ,  to  be 
of  value  in  a  distinct  company ,  but  might  be  otherwise  in  ajoiat 
assembly ! ''  And  then  Sir  John,  like  a  philosophical  historian, 
explores  some  great  publie  event — ^^As  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  at  Yervins  (the  only  part  of  the  peace  he  cared  about),  the 
French  and  Spanish  meeting,  contended  for  precedence — ^who 
should  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pope's  legate :  an  e^>edient  was 
found ,  of  sending  into  France  for  the  pope's  numdo  residing  there, 
who ,  sealed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  said  legate  (the  legale  himsetf 
sitting  at  the  table's  end),  the  French  ambassador  being  offered  the 
dkoiceof  the  next  place,  he  took  that  at  the  legate's  left  hand ,  leav- 
ipg  Uie  second  at  the  right  hand  to  the  Spanish,  who,  tidying  it, 
persuaded  himself  to  have  the  belter  of  it ,  sed  de  hoc  quaere.  ^'  How 
modestly,  yet  how  shrewdly  insinuated! 

So  much,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  Diary  of  a  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies ;  where  the  important  personages  strangely  contrast  with  the 
frivolity  and  foppery  of  their  acti(»is. 

By  this  work  it  appears  that  aU  foreign  ambassadors  were  entirely 
entertained,  for  their  diet ,  lodgings ,  coaches,  with  all  their  train , 
at  the  cost  of  the  English  monarch ,  and  on  their  departure  reeeived 
puslomary  presents  of  considerable  value  -,  from  1000  to  6000  ounces 
pS  gilt  plate;  and  in  more  cases  than  one,  the  meahest  complainis 
were  made  by  the  ambassadors,  about  short  allowances.  That  the 
foreign  ambassadors  in  return  naade  presents  to  the  masters  of  the 
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ceremonies,  from  thirty  to  fifty  ^'  pieces,"  or  in  plate  or  iewel 
and  some  so  grudgingly,  that  Sir  John  Finett  often  vents  his  indijr- 
nation,  and  commemorates  the  indignity.  As  thus,-On  one  of  the 
^panish  ambassadors-extraordinary  waiting  at  Deal  for  three  days- 
^ir  John,  ''expecting  the  wind  with  the  patience  of  an  Auriffr^ 
entertainment  from  a  close-handed  ambassador,  as  his  present 

^  ?f  ^\*'*'  ^'""^  ^'"""^  ^^^  ^'""^  ^"*  ««  oW  gilt  livery  pot, 
that  had  lost  his  feUow,  not  worth  above  twelve  pounds,  accompa- 
nied with  two  pair  of  Spanish  gloves  to  make  it  almost  thirteen  to 
my  shame  and  his.-  When  he  left  this  scurvy  ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to  his  fate  aboard  the  ship ,  he  exults  that  "  the  cross-winds 
held  him  in  the  Downs  almost  a  seven-night  before  they  would 
blow  him  over."  ^ 

From  this  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors,  two  inconveniences 
resulted;  their  perpehial  jars  of  punctilios,  and  their  singular 
intrigues  to  obtain  precedence,  which  so  completed  harassed  the 
patience  of  the  most  pacific  sovereign ,  that  James  was  compelled  to 
make  great  alterations  in  his  domestic  conforls ,  and  was  perpetually 
embroyed  in  the  most  ridiculous  contests.  At  length  Charles  I.  per- 
ceived the  great  charge  of  these  embassies,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, often  on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  with  an  empty  treasury 
and  an  uncomplying  parliament,  he  grew  less  anxious  for  such 
ruinous  honours^.  He  gave  notice  to  foreign  ambassadors,  that  he 
jhould  not  any  more  "  defray  their  diet,  nor  provide  coaches  for 
Ihem,"  etc.  ''  This  ft-ugal  purpose"  cost  Sir  John  many  altercations 
who  seems  to  view  it,  as  the  glory  of  the  British  monarch  being  on 
he  wane.  The  unsetUed  state  of  Charles  was  appearing  in  1636,  by 
he  querulous  narrative  of  the  master  of  ttie  ceremonies  5  ttie  eti- 
fuettf^  of  the  court  were  disturbed  by  the  erratic  course  of  its  great 
tar;  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  r^uced  to  keep  blank 

•  Charles  I.  had ,  howerer,  adopted  them  ,  and  loDg  presenred  the  stateli- 
€88  of  his  court  with  foreign  powers,  as  appears  by  these  eztracU  from 
lannscript  letters  of  the  time  : 

Mr.  Mead  writes  to  Sir  M.  Stateyilie,  Joly  25, 1629. 
"  His  majesty  was  wont  to  answer  the  French  ambassador  in  his  own  Ian- 
uagc;  now  be  speaks  in  English,  and  by  an  inurpreter.  And  so  doth  Sir 
liomas  Edmondes  to  the  French  king,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  :  so 
lat  altbo'  of  late  we  bare  not  equalled  tbem  in  arms,  yet  now  we  shall  equal 
icm  in  ceremonies." 

Oct.  31 ,  1628. 
"  This  day  fortnight,  the  States*  ambassador  going  to  visit  my  lord  treasurer 
t)out  some  business  5  whereas  bis  lordship  was  wont  always  to  bring  tbem 
at  to  the  sUirs'  bead,  be  then  ,  after  a  great  deal  of  courteous  resistance  on 
ic  ambassador's  part,  attended  bim  through  the  ball  and  court-yard,  even 
►  the  Tery  boot  of  bis  coach." 

SloaneMSS.All^, 
"•  12 
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letters  to  superscribe,  and  address  to  any  noUeman  who  was  to  be 
found,  from  the  absenoe  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  On  this  oecasiOD 
the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  long  desired  Ins 
parting  audience,  when  the  king  objected  to'  the  unfitness  of  the 
place  he  was  then  in ,  replied,  that  ^'  if  it  were  under  a  tree,  it 
should  be  to  him  as  a  palace." 

Yet  although  we  smile  at  this  science  of  etiquette  and  these  i^ 
forms  of  ceremony,  when  they  were  altogether  discarded  ^  a  great 
statesman  lamented  them ,  and  found  the  inconyenience  and  misclncf 
in  the  political  consequences  which  followed  their  neglect.  Ghartet  n., 
who  was  no  admirer  of  these  regulated  formatities  of  court  etiquette, 
seems  to  have  broken  up  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  former  masler 
of  the  ceremonies  -,  and  the  grave  and  great  chancellor  of  hoMaa 
nature ,  as  Warburton  calls  Clarendon ,  censured  and  felt  all  tfae 
inconveniences  of  this  open  intercourse  of  an  ambassador  wilh  the 
king.  Thus  he  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  ute, 
he  writes,  ^'  took  the  advantage  of  the  license  of  the  court,  where 
no  rules  or  formalities  were  yet  established  (and  to  which  the  king 
himself  was  not  enough  inclined) ,  but  all  doors  open  to  aH  persons; 
which  the  ambassador  finding,  he  made  himself  a  domestic ,  etmt 
to  the  king  at  all  hours,  and  spake  to  him  when ,  and  as  long  as  he 
would ,  without  any  ceremony,  or  desiring  an  audience  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom^  but  came  into  the  bed-chamber  while  the 
king  was  dressing  himself,  and  mingled  in  all  discourses  with  the 
same  freedom  he  would  use  in  his  own.  Andf^om  Hus  never-heard- 
of  Ucense ,  introduced  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniard  at  Vds 
time,,  without  any  dislike  in  the  king,  though  not  permiued  its 
any  court  in  Christendom ,  many  inconveniences  and  mischief 
broke  in ,  which  could  never  after  be  shut  out'.'' 

DIARIES— MOllAL  ,  HISTORICAL,  AND  CRITICAL. 

We  converse  with  the  absent  by  letters ,  and  with  ourselves  ^ 
diaries  -,  but  vanity  is  more  gratified  by  dedicating  ite  time  lo  tlie 
little  labours  which  have  a  chance  of  immediate  notice,  and  vaas 
circulate  from  hand  to  hand ,  than  by  the  honester  pages  of  a  volume 
reserved  only  for  solitary  contemplation^  or  to  be  a  future  rdk  of 
ourselves,  when  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  ourselves. 

Marcus  Antoninus's  celebrated  work  entitled  t^  th  i«vr«v>  Of 
the  things  which  concern  himsey,  would  be  a  good  definition  of 
the  use  and  purpose  of  a  diary.  Shaftesbury  calls  a  diary,  '^  A  FauM- 
book,"  intended  for  self-correction;  and  a  Colonel  Harwood,ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ,  kept  a  diary,  wliich,  in  the  spirit  of 

'  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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the  times,  he  entitled  ^^  Slips,  lofinnities,  and  Passages  of  Provi- 
lence/'  Such  a  diary  is  a  moral  iastrument,  shoidd  the  writer 
exercise  it  on  himself,  and  on  all  around  him.  Men  then  wrote 
olios  concerning  themselves ;  and  it  sometimes  happened ,  as  prov- 
id  by  many,  which  I  have  examined  in  manuscript ,  that  often 
writing  in  retirement ,  they  would  write  when  they  had  nothing  to 
vrite. 

Diaries  must  be  out  of  date  in  a  lounging  age ;  although  I  have 
continued  the  practice  with  pleasure  and  utility.  One  of  our  old 
vr iters  quaintly  observes,  that  "  the  ancients  used  to  take  their  sto* 
nach-piU  of  self-examination  every  night.  Some  used  little  booto, 
Mr  tablets,  which  they  tied  at  their  girdles,  in  which  they  kept  a 
nemorial  of  what  they  did ,  against  their  night-reckoniog/*  We 
enow  that  Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind,  as  he  has  been  called, 
cept  a  diary  of  all  his  actions ,  and  when  at  night  he  found  upoa 
examination  that  he  had  performed  nothing  memorable,  he  wouM 
3xclaim,  Amid!  diemperdidimusi ''  Friends !  we  have  lost  a  day ! 

Among  our  own  countrymen ,  in  times  more  favourable  for  a 
MMicentrated  mind  than  in  ttiis  age  of  scattered  thoughts  and  of  the 
jragments  of  genius,  the  custom  long  prevailed ;  and  we  their  po^ 
lerity  are  still  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  londy  hours  and  diurnal 
*ecord8.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  recollect  the  name  of  Alfred,  and 
^e  have  deeply  to  ri^et  the  loss  of  a  manual  which  ttiis  monareb^ 
io  strict  a  manager  of  his  time,  yet  found  leisure  to  pwnsue  :  it 
9if ould  have  interested  us  much  more  even  ttian  his  translations , 
ivhich  have  come  down  to  us.  Alfred  carried  in  his  bosom  memo- 
randum leaves ,  in  which  he  made  collections  from  his  studies ,  and 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  ftrequent  examinatioQ  of  tlus  Jourod, 
Lbat  be  called  it  his  hand-book,  because,  says  Spelman,  day  and 
night  he  ever  had  it  in  hand  with  him.  This  manual,  as  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  elaborate  and  philosophical  Iif$  of  Alflred, 
\is&  shown  by  some  curious  extracts  fVom  Malmsbury,  was  the  re* 
pository  of  his  own  occasional  Uterary  reflections.  An  association  of 
ideas  connects  two  other  of  our  illustrious  princes  with  Alfred. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I. ,  our  Eaglish  Marcellus ,  who 
fi9s  w^t  by  all  the  Muses,  and  mourned  by  all  the  brave  in  Bri^ 
tain ,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  literary  intercourse ;  and 
the  finest  geniuses  of  the  age  addressed  their  works  to  Urn ,  and 
wrote  several  at  the  prince's  suggestion.  Dallington,  in  the  prefiice 
loliis  curious  ^'Aphorisms,  Civil  and  MiHtarie,"  has  described 
Prince  Henry's  domestic  life  :  ''Myself, ''  says  he,  '^  the  unablesi 
of  many  in  thai  academy,  for  so  was  his  family,  had  this  especial 
employment  for  /lis  proper  use  >  which  he  pleased  favourably  to 
entertain ,  and  (^ien  to  read  over  J*' 
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The  diary  or  Edward  YI. ,  written  with  his  own  hand ,  comreys 
a  notion  of  that  precocity  of  intellect,  in  that  early  educated  princf , 
which  would  not  suffer  his  infirm  health  to  relax  in  his  royal  dutie. 
This  prince  was  solemnly  struck  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
seated  on  a  throne  to  be  a  trifler  or  a  sensualist :  and  this  slmplidty 
of  mind  is  very  remarkable  in  the  entries  of  his  diary ;  wftiere ,  on 
one  occasion ,  to  remind  himself  of  the  causes  of  his  secret  proffer 
of  fHendship  to  aid  the  Emperor  oi  Germany  with  men  against  the 
Turk ,  and  to  keep  it  at  present  secret  from  the  French  court ,  fte 
young  monarch  inserts ,  ''  This  was  done  on  intent  to  get  some 
friends.  The  reasonings  be  in  my  desk/'  So  zealous  was  he  (o  hare 
before  him  a  state  of  public  aflTairs ,  that  often  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
month  he  recals  to  mind  passages  which  he  had  omitted  In  Ibe  b^ 
ginning  :  what  was  done^every  day  of  moment ,  he  retired  Into  Ins 
study  to  set  down. — Even  James  the  Second  wrote  with  his  owi 
hand  the  daily  occurrences  of  his  times ,  his  reflections  and  con- 
jectures. Adversity  had  schooled  him  into  reflection ,  and  soflewd 
into  humanity  a  spirit  of  bigotry  -,  and  it  is  something  in  his  favour, 
that  after  his  alMlication  he  collected  his  thoughts ,  and  mortified  hinh 
self  by  the  penance  of  a  diary. — Gould  a  Clive  or  a  Cromwell  Iwfe 
composed  one  ?  Neither  of  these  men  could  suffer  solitude  and  daft- 
ness ;  they  started  at  their  casual  recollections  : — what  would  they 
have  done,  had  memory  marshalled  their  crimes,  and  arrani^ 
them  in  the  terrors  of  chronology? 

When  the  national  character  retained  more  originality  and  in^ 
viduality  than  our  monotonous  habits  now  admit,  our  later  ances- 
tors di^layed  a  love  of  application,  which  was  a  source  of  happiness, 
quite  lost  to  us.  Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were  as  great 
economists  of  their  time  as  of  their  estates;  and  life  with  them  was 
not  one  hurried  yet  tedious  festival.  Living  more  within  themseltes, 
more  separated ,  they  were  therefore  more  original  in  their  pr^ 
dices ,  their  principles ,  and  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds.  Tbey 
resided  more  on  their  estates,  and  the  metropolis  was  usually 
resigned  to  the  men  of  trade  in  their  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
preferment-hunters  among  the  backstairs  at  Whitehall.  Lord  Cte- 
rendon  tells  us,  in  his  ^'Life,''  that  his  grandfather,  in  James  the 
First's  time ,  had  never  been  in  London  after  the  death  of  EUzabetb . 
though  he  lived  thirty  years  afterwards;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  been  married  forty  years ,  had  never  once  visited  the  metropo> 
lis.  On  this  fisict  he  makes  a  curious  observation  :  ^Tbe  wisdom  and 
frugality  of  that  time  being  such ,  that  few  gentlemen  made  joumers 
to  London,  or  any  other  expensive  journey,  but  upon  importaDt 
business ,  and  their  wives  never ;  by  which  providence  they  enjoyed 
and  improved  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  kept  good  hospita- 
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lily  iQ  Iheir  house,  brought  up  ther  children  weU ,  and  were  beloved 
by  their  neighbours/'  This  will  appear  a  very  coarse  homespun 
happiness,  and  these  must  seem  very  gross  virtues  to  our  artificial 
feelings;  yet  this  assuredly  created  a  national  character;  made  a 
patriot  of  every  country  gentleman  ;  and,  finally,  produced  in  the 
civil  wars  some  of  the  most  suMime  and  original  characters  that 
ever  acted  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  human  hfe. 

This  was  the  age  of  Diaries!  The  head  of  ahnost  every  family 
formed  one.  Ridiculous  people  may  have  written  ridiculous  diaries, 
as  Ellas  Ashmole's ;  but  many  of  our  greatest  characters  in  public 
life  have  left  such  monuments  of  their  diurnal  labours. 

These  diaries  were  a  substitute  to  every  thinking  man  for  our 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  annual  registers;  but  those  who 
imagine  that  these  are  a  substitute  for  the  scenical  and  dramatic 
life  of  the  diary  of  a  man  of  genius ,  like  SwiA ,  who  wrote^  one ,  or 
even  of  a  lively  observer,  who  lived  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes , 
as  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Man ,  which  form  a  regular 
diary,  only  show  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  more  ephe^ 
meral  and  equivocal  labours. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  re- 
commending to  Sir  Fi^ncis  Bacon ,.  then  a  young  man  on  his  tra- 
vels ,  the  mode  by  which  he  should  make  his  life  ''  profitable  to  his 
country  and  his  fHends."  His  expressions  are  remarkable.  ^^  Let  aU 
these  riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time 
may  lessen  your  stock ,  but  rather  in  good  writings  and  boohs  of 
account,  which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.''  By 
these  good  'writings  and  boohs  of  account^  he  describes  the  diaries 
of  a  student  and  an  observer ;  these  ^'  good  writings ''  will  preserve 
\vhat  wear  out  in  the  memory,  and  these  ^^  books  of  account ''  ren- 
der to  a  man  an  account  of  himself  to  himself. 

It  was  this  solitary  reflection  and  industry  which  assuredly  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  form  the  gigantic  minds  of  the  Seldens,  the 
Gamdens ,  the  Cokes ,  and  others  of  that  vigorous  age  of  genius. 
When  Coke  fell  into  disgrace,  and  retired  into  private  life,  the  dis- 
carded statesman  did  not  pule  himself  into  a  lethargy,  but  on  the 
contrary  seemed  almost  to  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  was  at  length 
afforded  him  of  indulging  in  studies  more  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
Then  he  found  leisure  not  only  to  revise  his  former  writings,  which 
were  thirty  volumes  written  with  his  own  hand,  but,  what  most 
pleased  him ,  he  was  enabled  to  write  a  manual ,  which  he  called 
Fade  Mecuniy  and  which  contained  a  retrospective  view  of  his 
Fife,  since  he  noted  in  that  volume  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
which  had  happened  to  him.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  MS.  coulcP 
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hate  been  dtttroyed  but  by  accident ;  and  it  might ,  pertiaps ,  yet  be 
recovered. 

'^  The  interest  of  the  public  was  the  business  of  Camden's  life,"" 
observes  Bishop  Gibson  ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  character  of  the 
men  of  that  age.  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First;  not  that  at  his  advanced  age,  and  with  liis  infirm 
health ,  he  could  ever  imagine  that  he  should  make  use  of  these 
materials  *,  but  he  did  this,  inspired  by  the  love  of  troth ,  and  of  Out 
labour  which  delights  in  preparing  its  materials  fbr  posterity.  Bishop 
Gibscm  has  made  an  important  observation  on  the  nature  of  sodi  a 
diary,  which  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated  to  those  who  hate  die 
opportunities  of  forming  one  ;  and  for  them  I  transcribe  it.  ^^  W^e 
this  practised  by  persons  of  learning  and  curiosity,  who  tiave  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  into  the  public  affairs  of  a  kingdom ,  the  short 
hmts  and  strictures  of  this  kind  would  often  set  thUigs  in  a  trua* 
light  than  regular  histories." 

A  student  of  this  clfl»8  was  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  an  iodepen- 
dent  country  gentleman,  to  whose  zeal  we  owe  the  viduaMe  jour- 
nals of  parliament  in  Elizabeth's  reign ,  and  who  has  left  in  manu- 
script a  voluminous  diary,  firom  which  may  be  drawn  some  curious 
matters.  In  the  preface  to  his  Joumab ,  he  has  presented  a  notk 
picture  of  his  literary  reveries ,  and  the  intended  productions  of  hii 
pen.  They  will  animate  the  youthad  student ,  and  show  the  active 
g^us  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  day.  The  present  diarist  oteerves, 
^^  Having  now  finished  these  volumes,  I  have  ah^dy  entered  upaa 
other  and  greater  hibours ,  conceiving  myself  not  to  be  bom  for  my- 
self alone, 

*  Qui  Ti?at  tlbi  solos ,  homo  nequit  ^se  beatus , 
Malo  mori,  nun  sic  Tivere  nolo  mihl.*  ** 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  his  intended  historical  words,  and  addi , 
^^  These  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  labour  in,  i>esides  divers 
others,  smaller  works  :  like  him  that  shoots  at  the  sun ,  not  in  hqpes 
to  reach  it,  but  to  shoot  as  high  as  possibly  his  strength ,  art ,  or 
skill ,  will  permit.  So  though  I  know  it  impossible  to  finish  all  these 
during  my  short  and  uncertain  life,  having  already  entered  into  the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  many  unavoidable  cares  of  an 
estate  and  family,  yet,  if  I  can  finish  a  htUe  in  each  kind,  it  may 
hereafter  stir  up  some  able  judges  to  add  an  end  to  the  whole  : 

•  Sic  milii  eontingat  Tivcre,  sicque  mori.'  ** 

Richard  Baxter,  whose  facility  and  diligence ,  it  is  said ,  produced 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  distinct  works,  wrote,  as  he  himself 
says,  '*  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments.'  Assuredly  Ihe 
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one  which  may  excite  aglonishnient  is  his  Tohiminous  aulo-biogra- 
phy,  forming  a  folio  oi  more  than  seyen  hundred  closely-printed 
pageg ;  a  history  which  takes  a  considerable  compass,  from  1615  to 
16S4  ;  whose  writer  pries  into  the  yery  seed  of  events ,  and  whose 
pergonal  knowledge  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  times  throws  a  per- 
petual interest  oyer  his  lengthened  pages.  Yet  this  was  not  written 
with  a  Tiew  of  publication  by  himself;  he  still  continued  this  work, 
till  time  and  strength  wore  out  the  hand  that  could  no  longer  hold 
the  pen,  and  left  it  to  the  Judgment  of  others,  whether  it  should  be 
giyen  to  -the  world. 

These  were  pdyate  persons.  It  may  eicite  our  surprise  to  disco- 
ver that  our  statesmen,  and  others  engaged  in  actiye  public  lif^, 
occupied  themselves  with  the  same  habitual  attention  to  what  was 
pflfising  arround  them  in  the  form  of  diaries ,  or  their  own  memoirs 
or  in  forming  cc^ections  for  fhture  times,  with  no  possible  view 
but  for  posthumous  utility.  They  seem  to  have  f>een  inspired  by  the 
most  genuine  passion  of  patriotism ,  and  an  ay^M  love  of  posterity. 
What  motive  less  powerftil  could  induce  many  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen to  transcribe  volumes ;  to  transmit  to  posterity  authentic  nar- 
ratives ,  which  would  not  even  admit  of  contemporary  notice  *^  either 
because  the  facts  were  then  well  known  to  all ,  or  of  so  secret  a 
nature  as  to  render  them  dangerous  to  be  communicated  to  their 
own  thnes.  They  sought  neither  fame  nor  interest ;  for  many  collec- 
tions of  this  nature  have  come  down  to  us  without  even  the  names 
of  the  scribes,  which  have  been  usually  discovered  by  accidental 
circumstances.  It  may  be  said  that  this  toil  was  the  pleasure  of  idle 
men  : — the  idDers  then  were  of  a  distinct  race  from  our  own.  There 
is  sarcdy  a  person  of  reputation  among  them ,  who  has  not  left  such 
laborious  records  of  himself.  I  intend  drawing  up  a  list  of  such  diaries 
and  menHMrs,  which  derivetheir  importance  from  diarists  themselves. 
Even  the  women  of  this  time  partook  of  the  same  thoughtfhi 
dispositions.  It  appears  that  the  Duchess  of  York ,  wife  to  James  the 
Second  and  the  daughter  of  Qarendon ,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his 
life :  tbe  celebrated  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  formed  a  dignified  bio- 
graphy of  her  husband ;  Lady  Fanshaw's  Memoirs  have  been  recent- 
ly published ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Colonel  have 
deUghted  every  curious  reader. 

WMlelocke's  "  Memorials  "  is  a  diary  ftill  of  important  public 
matters;  and  the  noble  editor,  the  Earl  of  Anglesea ,  observes ,  that 
'*•  our  author  not  only  served  the  state ,  in  several  stations ,  both  at 
home  and  in  foreign  countries ,  but  likewise  conversed  with  books  ,^ 
and  made  himself  a  large  provision  from  his  studies  and  contem- 
plation, like  that  noble  Roman  Fortius  Cato ,  as  described  by  Nepos. 
He  was  all  along  so  much  in  business,  one  would  not  imagine  he 
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ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  ye(,  igvho,  considers  his  studies  night 
beiieye  he  had  been  always  shut  up  with  his  friend  Selden,  and  the 
dust  of  action  never  fallen  on  his  gown/'  When  Whitelocke  w» 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden,  he  journalised  it;  it  amounts  to 
two  bulky  quartos,  extremely  curious.  He  has  even  left  us  a  His- 
tory of  England. 

Yet  all  is  not  told  of  Whitelocke ;  and  we  have  deeply  to  regret 
the  loss ,  or  at  least  the  concealment,  of  a  work  addressed  to  bisfe- 
mily,  which  apparently  would  be  still  more  interesting ,  as  exbibit- 
ing  his  domestic  habits  and  feelings,  and  affording  a  model  for 
those  in  public  life,  who  had  the  spirit  to  imitate  such  greatoeas  of 
mind,  of  which  we  have  not  many  examples. — ^Whitelocke  had 
drawn  up  a  great  work ,  which  he  entitled ,  "  Remembrances  (^ 
the  Labours  of  Whitelocke  in  the  Annales  of  his  life  ^for  the 
Instruction  of  his  Children:'  To  Dr.  Morton,  the  editor  of  White- 
locke's  ^^  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Ambassy  ,''  we  owe  the  notice  of 
this  work ;  and  I  shaU  transcribe  his  dignified  feeling  in  regrettiDg 
the  want  of  these  MSS.  ^'  Such  a  work,  and  by  such  a  father,  is  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  every  child,  whose  abilities  andstalioo 
in  life  may  at  any  time  hereafter  call  upon  him  to  deliberate  for  his 
country, — and  for  his  family  and  person,  as  parts  of  the  great 
whole ;  and  I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who  lament  the  sup- 
pression of  that  branch  of  the  Annales  which  relates  to  the  author 
himself  in  his  pris^ate  capticity^  they  would  have  afforded  great 
pleasure ,  as  well  as  instruction ,  to  the  world  in  their  entire  form. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  may 
one  day  see  the  light;  but  the  greatest  part  has  hitherto  escaped mj 
inquiries."  This  is  all  we  know  of  a  work  of  equal  moral  and  philo- 
sophical curiosity.  The  preface,  however,  to  these  "Remembran- 
ces,'' has  been  fortunately  preserved ,  and  it  is  an  extraordinarj 
production.  In  this  it  appears  that  Whitelocke  himself  owed  the 
first  idea  of  his  own  work  to  one  left  by  his  father,  which  existed  in 
the  family,  and  to  which  he  repeatedly  refers  his  children.  He  says, 
"  The  memory  and  worth  of  your  deceased  grandfather  deserves 
all  honour  and  imitation ,  both  from  you  and  me  ^  his  "  Liber  Fa- 
melicus,''  his  own  story,  written  by  himself,  will  be  left  toyou, 
and  was  an  encouragement  and  precedent  to  this  larger  work. ' 
Here  is  a  family  picture  quite  new  to  us ;  the  heads  of  the  house  are 
its  historians,  and  these  records  of  the  heart  were  animated  by 
examples  and  precepts,  drawn  from  their  own  bosoms;  and,  as 
Whitelocke  feelingly  expresses  it,  "all  is  recommended  to  the 
perusal ,  and  intended  for  the  instruction  of  my  own  house ;  and  al- 
most in  every  page  you  will  find  a  dedication  to  you,  my  deaj 
children." 
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Th6  habit  of  laborious  studies ,  and  a  zealous  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  produced  the  Register  and  Chronicle  of  Bishop 
Keonett,  ^^  containing  matters  of  fact,  delivered  in  the  words  of  the 
most  authentic  papers  and  records ,  all  daily  entered  and  commented 
on : ''  it  includes  an  account  of  all  pamphlets  as  they  appeared.  This 
history,  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  his  own  contemporaries ,  occu^ 
[ned  two  large  folios^  of  which  only  one  has  been  printed,  a  zea- 
lous labour,  which  could  only  have  been  carried  on  (torn  a  motive 
of  pure  patriotism.  It  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  diligence 
of  the  bishop,  since  his  own  manuscripts  form  a  small  library  of 
themselves. 

The  malignant  vengeance  of  Prynne  in  exposing  the  diary  of 
Laud  to  the  public  eye,  lost  all  its  purpose,  for  nothing  appeared 
DHNre  favourable  to  Laud  than  this  exposition  of  his  private  diary. 
We  forget  the  harshness  in  the  personal  manners  of  Laud  himself  ^ 
and  sympathise  even  with  his  errors  ^  when  we  turn  over  the  simi^ 
leaves  of  this  diary,  which  obviously  was  not  intended  for  any  pur-, 
pose  but  for  his  own  private  eye  and  collected  meditations.  There 
his  whole  heart  is  laid  open  :  his  errors  are  not  concealed,. and  the 
purity  of  his  intentions  is  established.  Laud,  who  too  haught^y  blend- 
ed the  prime  minister  with  the  archbishop,  still,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  in  the  hurry  of  pubUc  duties ,  and  in  the  pomp  of 
public  honours ,  could  steal  aside  into  solitude ,  to  account  to  God 
and  himself  for  every  day ,  and  ^'  the  evil  thereof.'' 

The  diary  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon ,  who  inherited  the  in- 
dustry of  his  father,  has  partiy  escaped  destruction  ^  it  presents  us 
with  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age ,  from  whence ,  says  Bishop 
Douglas ,  we  may  learn  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  man 
of  the  first  quality  made  it  his  constant  practice  to  pass  his  time  with- 
out shaking  his  arm  at  a  gaming-table,  associating  with  jockeys  at 
Newmarket,  or  murdering  time  by  a  constant  round  of  giddy  dissi- 
pation, if  not  of  criminal  indulgence.  Diaries  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  last  age  :  Lord  Anglesey,  who  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second ,  left  one  behind  him ;  and  one  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  still  exists. 

But  the  most  admirable  example  is  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of 
his  own ''  Life ,"  or  rather  of  the  court ,  and  every  event  and  person 
passing  before  him.  In  this  moving  scene  he  copies  nature  with 
freedom,  and  has  exquisitely  touched  the  individual  character. 
There  that  great  statesman  opens  the  most  concealed  transactions,, 
and  traces  the  views  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions ;  and,  though 
engaged,  when  in  exile,  in  furthering  the  royal  intercourse  with 
the  loyalists ,  and  wlien ,  on  the  Restoration,  conducting  the  difficult 
affairs  of  a  great  nalion ,  a  careless  monarch  ,  and  a  dissipated  court 
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yet  beddes  hit  inmioiial  history  of  the  civil  wars,  ^^  the  efaaneeUor 
of  human  nature ''  passed  his  life  in  haMtiml  reflection ,  and  his 
pen  in  iMly  employment.  Such  was  the  admirable  industry  of  ow 
later  ancestors :  their  diaries  ttid  their  memoirs  are  its  monaments! 

James  the  Second  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  admirable  in- 
dustry of  our  ancestors.  With  his  own  hand  this  prince  wiole  down 
the  chief  occurrences  of  his  times  ^  and  often  his  instant  reAeetlons 
and  ooDjectufes.  Perhaps  no  soTereign  prince ,  said  Maepherson  ^ 
has  been  known  to  hare  left  behind  him  better  materials  for  history. 
We  at  length  poness  a  considerable  portion  of  his  diary,  which  is 
that  of  a  man  of  business  and  of  honest  intentions ,  containing  many 
remarkable  facte  which  had  otherwise  escaped  (torn  our  historians. 

The  literary  man  has  formed  diaries  purely  of  his  studies ,  and 
the  pnctke  may  be  called  joumaUsing  the  mind ,  in  a  summary 
of  studies ,  and  a  register  of  loose  hints  and  sbozzos ,  that  some- 
times happily  occur ;  and  like  Ringelbergius ,  that  enttiittiast  for 
study,  whose  animated  exhortations  to  yomig  students  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  in  the  field  of  battle,  mark- 
ed down  every  night,  before  going  to  sleep ,  what  had  been  done 
during  the  studtous  day.  Of  this  class  of  diaries,  Gibbon  has  given  us 
an  fllustrious  model  :  and  there  is  an  unpublished  quarto  of  the  lale 
Barr6  Roberts ,  a  young  student  of  genius ,  devoid  to  curious  re- 
searches, which  deserves  to  meet  the  public  eye.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  little  book  published  with  this  title ,  *^  Otium  deUtiosum  in  qm> 
objecta  vel  in  actione ,  ^el  in  lectione ,  vel  in  ^visions  ad  sin- 
gulas  dies  Anni  1629  observata  represenUiTttur.'"  This  writer 
was  a  German ,  who  boldly  pui)lished  for  the  course  of  one  year, 
whatever  he  read  or  had  seen  every  day  in  that  year.  As  an  experi- 
ment ,  if  honestly  performed ,  this  might  be  curious  to  the  phfloso- 
phical  observer ;  but  to  write  down  every  thing ,  may  end  in  some- 
thing like  nothing. 

A  great  poetical  contemporary  of  our  own  country  does  nol  fbnk 
that  even  Dreams  should  pass  away  unnoticed ;  and  he  calls  Chis  re- 
gister his  Nocturnals,  His  dreams  are  assuredly  poetical  ]  as  Laud's , 
who  journalised  his ,  seem  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  aflairs  of 
state  and  religion ;  — the  personages  are  his  patrons ,  his  enemies , 
and  others ;  his  dreams  are  scenical  and  dramatic.  Works  of  tys 
nature  are  not  designed  for  the  public  eye ;  they  are  domestic  an- 
nals ,  to  be  guarded  in  the  little  archives  of  a  family  ^  they  are  offin^ 
ings  cast  before  our  I^res. 

Pleasing ,  wheii  youth  is  long  expired ,  to  trace 

The  forma  our  pencil  or  our  pen  desiga*d ; 
Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape ,  and  face , 

Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind. 

Sbebstoxe. 
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In  the  history  of  literature ,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the  human 
mind ,  the  Idstitiition  of  the  Licensers  of  the  press,  and  Obnsors 
OF  Books  ,  was  a  bold  inyention ,  designed  to  counteract  that  of  the 
Press  itsdf ;  and  even  to  convert  this  newly-discovered  instrument  of 
human  fi«edom  into  one  which  might  serve  to  perpetuate  that  sys- 
tem of  passive  obedience ,  which  had  so  long  enabled  modern  Rome 
to  dictate  her  laws  to  the  universe.  It  was  thought  possible  in  the 
sttbtitty  of  Italian  astuzia  and  Spanish  monachism ,  to  place  a  sen- 
tinel on  the  very  thoughts  as  well  as  on  the  persons  of  authors  ^  and 
in  extreme  cases ,  that  books  might  be  condemned  to  the  flames  as 
wen  as  heretics. 

Of  this  institution ,  the  beginnings  are  obscdre ,  for  it  originated 
in  caution  and  fear  *,  but  as  the  work  betrays  the  workman ,  and  the 
national  physiognomy  the  native ,  it  is  evident  that  so  inquisitorial 
an  act  could  only  have  originated  in  the  Inquisition  itself.  Feeble  or 
partial  attempts  might  previously  have  existed ,  for  we  learn  that 
the  monks  had  a  part  of  their  libraries  called  the  inferno ,  which  was 
not  ttie  part  which  they  least  visited,  for  it  contained ,  or  hid,  all  the 
prohibited  books  which  they  could  smuggle  into  it.  But  this  inqui- 
sitorial power  assumed  its  most  formidable  shape  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  when  some  gloomy  sphits  flrom  Rome  and  Madrid  foresaw  the 
revohition  of  this  new  age  of  books.  The  triple-orowned  pontiff  had 
in  vain  rolled  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ,  to  strike  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  men  the  volumes  of  Wicklilfe ,  of  Uuss ,  and  of  Luther,  and 
even  menaced  their  eager  readers  with  death.  At  this  council  Pius  lY . 
was  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  books  of  which  they  denounced 
that  the  perusal  ought  to  be  forbidden :  his  bull  not  only  confirmed 
this  list  of  the  condemned ,  but  added  rules  how  books  should  be 
judged.  Subsequent  popes  enlarged  these  catalogues ,  and  added  to 
ttie  rules,  as  the  monstrous  novelties  started  up.  Inquisitors  of  books 
were  appointed ;  at  Rome  they  consisted  of  certain  cardinals  and 
*'  the  master  of  the  holy  palace;"  and  literary  inquisitors  were 
elected  at  Madrid ,  at  Lisbon,  at  Naples ,  and  for  the  Low  Countries ; 
they  were  watching  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  mind.  These  cata- 
logues of  prohibited  books  were  celled  Indexes;  and  at  Rdme  a  body 
of  these  literary  despots  arc  still  called  "  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index."  The  simple  Index  is  a  list  of  condemned  books  which  are 
never  to  be  opened  •,  but  the  Expurgatoiy  Index  indicates  those 
otily  prohibited  till  they  have  undergone  a  purification.  No  book  was 
to  be  allowed  on  any  subject,  or  in  any  language,  which  contained  a 
single  position,  an  ambiguous  sentence,  even  a  word,  which,  in  the 
most  distant  sense,  could  be  ronslrucd  opposite  to  the  doclrines  of 
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the  supreme  authority  of  this  council  of  Trent  ^  where  it  seems  io 
have  been  enacted ,  that  all  men ,  literate  and  illiterate,  prince  and 
peasant ,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Netherlander,  shook!  take 
the  mint^tamp  of  their  thoughts  ftom  the  council  of  Trent ,  and 
millions  of  souls  be  struck  off  at  one  blow ,  out  of  the  same  used 
mould. 

The  sages  who  compUed  these  Indexes ,  indeed ,  long  had  reason 
to  imagine  that  passive  obedience  was  attached  to  the  human  cha- 
racter ^  and  therefore  they  considered ,  that  the  publications  of  tiieir 
adversaries  required  no  other  notice  than  a  convenient  insertion  io 
their  indexes.  But  the  heretics  diligently  reprinted  them  with  ample 
prefaces  and  usefiil  annotations ;  Dr.  James ,  of  Oxford,  republished 
an  Index  with  due  animadversions.  The  parties  made  an  opposite 
use  of  them  :  while  the  catholic  crossed  himself  at  every  title ,  the 
heretic  would  purchase  no  book  which  had  not  been  indexed.  One 
of  their  portions  exposed  a  list  of  those  authors  whose  heads  were 
condemned  as  well  as  their  books  :  it  was  a  catalogue  of  men  of 
genius. 

The  results  of  these  indexes  were  somewhat  curious.  As  they  were 
formed  in  different  countries ,  the  opinions  were  often  diametaicaAj 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  learned  Arias  Montanus,  who  was  a  chief 
inquisitor  in  the  Netherlands ,  and  concerned  in  the  Antwop  Index* 
lived  to  see  his  own  works  placed  in  the  Roman  Index ;  while  the  io- 
quisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the  Spanish  Index ,  that  be 
persisted  to  assert  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at  Madrid !  Men  who 
began  by  insisting  that  all  the  world  should  not  differ  trom  their  opi- 
nions ,  ended  by  not  agreeing  with  themselves.  A  civil  war  raged 
among  the  Index-makers-,  and  if  one  criminated,  the  other  reta- 
liated. If  one  discovered  ten  places  necessary  to  be  expurgated,  ano- 
ther found  thirty,  and  a  third  inclined  to  place  the  whole  work  in  the 
condemned  list.  The  inquisitors  at  length  became  so  doubtful  of  their 
own  opinions ,  that  they  sometimes  expressed  in  their  license  (br 
printing ,  that ''  they  tolerated  the  reading ,  after  the  book  had  beoi 
corrected  by  themselves ,  till  such  lime  as  the  work  should  be  consi- 
dered worthy  of  some  farther  correction."  The  expurgatory  Indexes 
excited  louder  complaints  than  those  which  simply  condemned 
books  ^  because  the  purgers  and  castrators,  as  they  were  termed, 
or,  as  Milton  calls  them ,  ^^  the  executioners pf  books,''  by  omitting^ 
or  interpolating  passages .  made  an  author  say,  or  unsay,  wbatlbe 
inquisitors  chose ;  and  their  editions ,  after  the  death  of  the  authors, 
were  compared  to  the  erasures  or  forgeries  in  records :  for  the  books 
which  an  author  leaves  behind  him,  with  his  last  correclioos,  arc 
like  his  last  will  and  testament ,  and  the  public  arc  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  an  author's  opinions. 
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The  whole  process  of  these  expurgatory  Indexes ,  that  '^  rakes 
through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author,  with  a  Yiolation 
worse  than  any  could  be  offered  to  his  tomb/'  as  Milton  says ,  roust 
inevitably  draw  off  the  life-blood,  and  leave  an  author  a  mere  spectre ! 
A  book  in  Spain  and  Portugal  passes  through  six  or  seven  courts  be- 
fore it  can  be  published ,  and  is  supposed  to  recommend  itself  by  die 
information ,  that  it  is  published  with  all  the  necessary  privileges. 
They  would  sometimes  keep  works  from  publication  till  they  had 
*^  properly  qualified  them,  interim  se  caUficam,''  which  in  one 
case  is  said  to  have  occupied  them  during  forty  years.  Authors  of  ge- 
nius have  taken  fright  at  the  gripe  of  ^^  the  master  of  the  holy  pa- 
lace,'' or  the  lacerating  scratches  of  the  ^'  corrector-general  por  su 
magestad."  At  Madrid  and  Lisbon ,  and  even  at  Rome ,  this  licensing 
of  books  has  confined  most  of  their  authors  to  the  body  of  the  good 
fathers  themselves. 

The  Commentaries  on  the  Lusiad ,  by  Faria  de  Souza ,  had  occu- 
pied his  zealous  labours  for  twenty-five  years ,  and  were  favourably 
received  by  the  learned.  But  the  commentator  was  brought  before 
this  tribunal  of  criticism  and  religion,  as  suspected  of  heretical  opi- 
nions ;  when  the  accuser  did  not  succeed  before  the  inquisitors  of 
Madrid ,  he  carried  the  charge  to  that  of  Lisbon  *,  an  injunction  was 
immediately  issued  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  Commentaries ,  and  it 
cost  the  commentator  an  elaborate  defence ,  to  demonstrate  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  poet  and  himself.  The  Commentaries  finaUy  were 
released  from  perpetual  imprisonment. 

This  system  has  prospered  to  admiration,  in  keeping  public  opi- 
nion down  to  a  certain  meanness  of  ^irit ,  and  happily  preserved 
stationary  the  childish  stupidity  through  the  nation ,  on  which  so 
much  depended. 

Nani's  History  of  Venice  is  allowed  to  be  printed ,  because  it  con- 
tained nothing  agtiinst  princes.  Princes  then  were  either  immacu- 
late, or  historians  false.  The  History  of  Guicciardini  is  still  scarred 
with  the  merciless  wound  of  the  papistic  censor;  and  a  curious  ac^ 
count  of  the  origin  and  increase  of  papal  power  was  long  wanting 
in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  his  history.  Telly's  History  of  France 
would  have  been  an  admirable  work ,  had  it  not  been  printed  at 
Paris! 

When  the  insertions  in  the  Index  were  found  of  no  other  use  than 
to  bring  peccant  volumes  under  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  they  em- 
ployed the  secular  ann  in  burning  them  in  public  places.  The  his- 
tory of  these  literary  conflagrations  has  often  been  traced  by  writers 
of  opposite  parties ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  both  used  them  :  zealotft 
seem  all  formed  of  one  material ,  whatever  be  their  party.  They  had 
yet  to  learn,  that  burning  was  not  confuting ,  and  that  these  puUtc 
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fires  were  an  advertisement  by  proclamation.  Tbe  publisher  of 
Erasmus's  Colloquies  intrigued  to  procure  the  burning  of  his  book, 
which  raised  the  sale  to  twenty-four  thousand  I 

A  curious  literary  anecdote  has  reached  us  of  the  times  of  Hen- 
ry YIII.  Tonstall ,  Bishop  of  London,  accused  at  that  day  for  his 
moderation  in  preferring  to  burn  books  to  that  of  authors ,  wludi 
was  then  getting  into  practice,  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  Tindal's 
principles,  who  had  printed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
sealed  book  for  the  multitude,  thought  of  purchasing  all  the  ea|iies 
of  Tindal's  translation,  and  annihilating  them  in  the  comoKm  i 
This  occurred  to  him  when  passing  through  Antwerp  in  15^9 ,  \ 
a  place  of  reftige  for  the  Tindalists.  He  employed  an  English  mer*- 
chant  there  for  this  business,  who  happened  to  be  a  secret  foUoww 
of  Tindal ,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  bishop's  intenlioD.  Tindal 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  the  project,  for  he  was  desirous  of 
printing  a  more  correct  edition  of  his  version -,  the  first  impreasioo 
still  hung  on  his  hands,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  a  new  one; 
he  gladly  furnished  the  English  merchant  with  all  his  unsold  copies, 
which  the  bishop  as  eagerly  i)ought ,  and  had  them  all  poUidy 
burnt  in  Chcapside.  The  people  not  only  declared  this  was  a  ^^b«m- 
ing  of  the  word  of  God ,''  but  it  inflamed  the  desire  of  reading  that 
volume ;  and  the  second  edition  was  sought  after  at  any  price.  When 
one  af  the  Tindalists ,  who  was  sent  here  to  sell  them ,  was  promised 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  a  private  examination ,  that  he  should  not 
suffer  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged  and  suiHM)rted  his  party 
at  Antwerp,  ttie  Tindalists  immediately  accepted  the  ofler,  and  as- 
sured the  lord  chancellor  that  the  greatest  encouragement  they  had 
was  from  Tonstall ,  the  Bishop  of  London ,  who  had  bought  up  half 
the  impression ,  and  enabled  them  to  produce  a  second ! 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  we  seem  to  have  burpt  books  on  both 
sides  ]  it  was  an  age  of  unsettled  opinions ;  in  Edward's ,  tiie  Catholic 
works  were  burnt  -^  and  Mary  had  her  pyramids  of  Protestant  vo- 
lumes; in  Elizabeth's ,  political  pamphlets  fed  the  flames  ^  and  libels 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his  sons. 

Such  was  this  black  dwarf  of  literature ,  generated  by  Italian  crs^ 
and  Spanish  monkery,  which ,  however,  was  fondly  adopted  as  it 
crept  in  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  France  cannot  exactly  fix 
on  the  era  of  her  Censeurs  de  Lwres:  and  we  ourselves,  who  gave 
it  its  death'blow,  found  (he  custom  prevail  without  any  authority 
from  our  statutes.  The  practice  of  licensing  boc4u  was  unqueslioB' 
ably  derived  fironi  the  Inquisition ,  and  was  applied  here  first  to 
bo(4£s  of  religion.  Britain  long  groaned  under  the  lead^  stamp  of 
an  Imprimatur.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  grasp  at  this  shadow 
of  doparled  literary  despotism ;  Ihey  have  their  licensers  and  Iheir 
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Imprimaim's.  Long ,  even  in  our  land,  men  of  genius  were  either 
sneering  the  vigorous  limbs  of  their  productions  to  be  shamefully 
mutilated  in  public ,  or  voluntarily  committed  a  literary  suicide  in 
their  own  manuscripts.  Camden  declared  that  he  was  not  suffered  to 
print  all  his  Elizabeth ,  and  sent  those  passages  over  to  De  Thou , 
the  French  historian ,  who  printed  his  history  faithAilly  two  yean 
after  Gsmoden's  first  edition,  1615.  The  same  happened  to  Lord 
Herbert's  History  of  Henry  YIII.  which  has  never  been  given  ac- 
cording to  the  original,  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  the  Poems  iA 
Lord  Brooke,  we  find  a  lacuna  of  Ihe  first  twenty  pages  :  it  was  a 
poem  on  Religion,  cancelled  by  the  order  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The 
great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ordered  that  node  of  his  works  should  be 
printed  after  his  death  *,  as  he  apprehended  that,  in  the  licensing  of 
them ,  some  things  might  be  struck  out  or  altered ,  which  he  had 
observed ,  not  without  some  indignation ,  had  been  done  to  those  of 
a  learned  friend ;  and  he  preferred  bequeathing  his  uncorruptedMSS. 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  their  only  guardians,  hoping 
that  they  were  a  treasure  worth  keeping.  (Contemporary  authors  have 
frequent  allusions  to  such  books,  imperfect  and  mutil^^ed  at  the  ca- 
price or  the  violence  of  a  licenser. 

The  laws  of  England  have  never  violated  the  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  its  press.  ''  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  printing  of 
any  book  in  England ,  only  a  decree  in  the  staiMshamber,"  sud  the 
learned  Seklen '.  Proclamations  were  occasionally  issued  against  au- 
thors and  books;  and  foreign  works  were,  at  times,  prohibited. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  was  rattier  circumvented ,  ttian  openly  at-  • 
tacked ,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  dreaded  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  at  once  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  the 
rdigion  of  the  sti^.  Foreign  publications,  or  ^^ books  from  any 
parts  beyond  the  seas,"  were  therefore  prohibited  '.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  free  under  the  reign  of  a  sovereign ,  whose  high- 
toned  feelings ,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times ,  rendered  as  despotic 
in  deeds  y  as  the  pacific  James  was  in  words.  Although  the  press 
had  then  no  restrictions ,  an  author  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
government.  Elizaf)eth  too  had  a  keen  scent  after  what  she  caHed 

*  Sir  Thon&as  Crew^s  G^llection  of  tho  Proceeding  of  the  Parliament, 
162S,  p.  71. 

*  The  consequence  of  this  prohibition  was ,  that  oar  own  men  of  learning 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  arms  the  enemies  of  England,  and  of  her  religion, 
were  fabricating  against  us.  This  knowledge  was  absolutely  necessarj ,  as 
ap|iears  by  a  curious  fact  in  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift.  A  licence  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  books  was  granted  to  an  Italian  merchant,  with  orders 
to  collect  abroad  this  sort  of  libels^  hut  he  was  to  deposit  them  with  the 
archbishop  and  the  privy  council.  A  fow,  no  doubt,  were  obtained  by  the 
curious,  Calholic  or  Protestant.  Strypc's  Life  ofW  hi  I  gift,  p.  JOB. 
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treason ,  which  she  allowed  to-  take  in  a  large  compass.  She  con- 
demned one  author  (with  his  publisher)  to  have  the  hand  cat  off 
which  wrote  his  book  \  and  she  hanged  another  '.  It  was  Sir  Francis 
fiacon ,  or  his  fother,  who  once  pleasantly  turned  aside  the  keen 
edge  of  her  regal  yindictiveness ;  for  when  Elizabeth  was  inquiring 
whether  an  author,  whose  book  she  had  given  him  to  examine ,  was 
not  guilty  of  treason ,  he  replied ,  ^'  Not  of  treason ,  madam ;  init  of 
robbery,  if  you  please ;  for  he  has  taken  all  that  is  worth  noUciBg 
in  him  IVom  Tacitus  and  SaUust.'*  With  the  fear  of  Elizabeth  before 
his  eyes,  Uolinshed  castrated  the  volumes  of  his  History.  When 
Giles  Fletcher,  after  his  Russian  embassy,  congratulated  himsetf 
with  having  escaped  with  his  head ,  and  on  his  return  wrote  a  book 
called  ^'  The  Russian  Commonwealth,''  describing  its  tyranny,  Eli- 
zabeth forbad  the  publishing  of  the  work.  Our  Russia  merchants 
were  frightened,  for  they  petitioned  the  queen  to  suppress  the  work  ^ 
the  original  petition  with  the  offensive  passages  exists  among  the 
Lansdowne  manuscripts.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  fact  with  ano- 
ther f)etter  known ,  under  the  reign  of  William  the  Third ;  then  the 
press  had  obtained  its  perfect  freedom ,  and  even  the  shadow  of  the 
sovereign  could  not  pass  between  an  author  and  his  work.  When 
the  Danish  ambassador  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ft'eedom  which 
Lord  Molesworth  had  exercised  on  his  master's  government ,  in  hb 
Account  of  Denmark ,  and  hinted  that,  if  a  Dane  had  done  the  same 
with  a  king  of  England ,  he  would,  on  complaint ,  have  taken  the 
author's  head  off. — ^'  That  I  cannot  do,"  replied  the  sovereign  of 
a  free  people ;  ^'  but ,  if  you  please ,  I  will  tell  him  what  yoa  say, 
and  he  shall  put  it  into  the  next  edition  of  his  book."  What  an  im- 

■  The  author,  wilh  his  publisher,  who  had  their  right  hands  cut  off,  wts 
John  Stubbs  of  Liuooln's  Inn ,  a  hot  headed  Puritan,  whose  sister  was  married 
t  >  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  head  of  that  faction.  This  execution  took  pUc« 
upon  a  scaffold  ,  in  the  market-place  at  Westminster.  After  Stubbs  had  his 
right  hand  cut  off,  with  his  left  he  pulled  off  his  hat ,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  ,  •* God  sare  the  Queen  ! "  the  multitude  standing  deeply  silent,  either 
out  of  horror  at  this  new  and  unwonted  kind  of  punishment ,  or  elae  out 
of  commiseration  of  the  undaunted  nun ,  whose  character  was  nnblemisfaed. 
Camden  ,  a  witness  to  this  transaction ,  has  related  it.  The  author,  and  the 
printer,  and  the  publisher,  were  condemned  to  this  barbarous  punishment, 
on  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  against  the  authors  and  publishers  ofse^jdoms 
writings.  Some  lawyers  were  honest  enough  to  assert  that  the  sentence  was 
erroneous ,  for  that  act  was  only  a  temporary  one ,  and  died  with  Qvees 
Mary;  but,  of  these  honest  lawyers,  one  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  another 
was  so  sharply  reprimanded ,  that  he  resigned  his  place  as  a  judge  in  the 
common  pleas.  Other  lawyers  ,  as  the  lord  chief  justice ,  who  fawned  on  the 
prerogative  far  more  then  than  afterwards  in  the  Stuart-reigns ,  asserted  that 
Queen  Mary  was  a  king  5  and  that  an  act  made  by  any  king,  unless  repealed 
must  always  exist ,  because  the  Kiug  of  England  never  dies! 
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raense  intertal  between  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth  and  William !  with 
hardly  a  century  betwixt  them  I 

James  the  First  proclaimed  Buchanan's  history ,  and  a  political 
trad  of  his,  at  ^'  the  Mercat  Cross  ^ "  and  every  one  was  to  bring 
his  copy  ^^  to  be  perusit  and  purgit  of  the  offensiye  and  extraordi- 
nare  materis, "  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Knox,  whom  Milton  calls 
'^  the  Reformer  of  a  Kingdom,  '^  was  eJso  curtailed^  and  ^^  the  sense 
of  that  great  man  shall,  to  all  posterity ,  be  lost  for  the  fearAilness 
or  the  presumptuous  rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenser. '' 

The  regular  establishment  of  licensers  of  the  press  appeared  un- 
der Charles  the  First.  It  must  be  placed  among  the  projects  of  Laud, 
and  the  king,  I  suspect,  inclined  to  it;  for  by  a  passage  in  a  ma- 
nuscript letter  of  the  times,  I  find,  that  when  Charles  printed  his 
speech  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  excited  such 
general  discontent,  some  one  printed  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  speech 
as  a  companion-piece.  This  was  presented  to  the  king  by  his  own 
printer ,  John  Bill ,  not  from  a  poUtical  motive ,  but  merely  by  way 
of  complaint  that  another  had  printed,  without  leave  or  license, 
that  which,  as  the  king's  printer,  he  asserted  was  his  own  copy- 
right. Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  gift , 
and  observed,  ^^Tou  printers  print  any  thing."  Three  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber ,  continues  the  writer ,  standing  by ,  conunended 
Mr.  Bill  very  much ,  and  prayed  him  to  come  oflener  with  such 
rarities  to  the  king ,  because  they  might  do  some  good  \ 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  persecution  of  the  press  was , 
the  raising  up  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  under  the  government 
of  Charles  I.,  those  who  became  noted  for  what  was  then  called 
'^  unlawful  and  unlicensed  books."  Sparkes,  the  publisher  of  Prynne's 
^^Histriomastix,"  was  of  this  class.  I  have  already  entered  more 
particularly  into  this  subject'.  The  Presbyterian  party  in  parlia- 
ment, who  thus  found  the  press  closed  on  them,  vehemently  cried 
out  for  its  freedom  :  and  it  was  imagined ,  that  when  they  had  as- 
cended into  power,  the  odious  office  of  a  licenser  of  the  press 
would  have  been  abolished ;  but  these  pretended  friends  of  freedom, 
on  the  contrary ,  discovered  themselves  as  tenderly  alive  to  the  office 
IS  the  old  government ,  and  maintained  it  with  the  extremest  vigour. 
Soch  is  the  potitical  history  of  mankind. 

The  literary  fate  of  Milton  was  remarkable :  his  genius  was  cas- 
trated alike  by  the  monarchical  and  the  republican  government.  The 
royal  licenser  expunged  several  passages  ffh>m  Milton's  history ,  in 

•  A  letter  from  J.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  Stoteville ,  July  19 ,  1628.  Sloane  MSS- 
4178. 

•  Sec  *•  Calamities  of  Authors."  Tol.  ii.  p.  IIC. 

n.  13 
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which  Myioa  had  painted  the  superstitaoD,  the  pride,  and  the* 
cunning  of  the  Saxon  Monks ,  which  the  sagacious  liceuaer  a|iplied 
to  Charles  II.  and  the  bishops  *,  but  Milton  had  before  suffored  -as 
merciless  a  mutilation  from  his  old  friends  the  repuMioans;  who 
suppressed  a  bold  picture  ^  taken  from  life,  which  he  hacL4olro* 
duced  into  his  History  of  the  Long  ParliamenI  and  Aweaiblr  of 
Diyines*  Milton  gave  the  uidicensed  passages  to  the  Barl  of  An- 
glesea,  a  literary  nobleman,  the  editor  of  Whitelock's  Memorials-, 
and  the  castrated  passage,  whiob  could  not  be  licensed  in  1670, 
was  receiyed  with  peculiar  interest  when  sq>arately  pubUfihed 
in  1681 '.  ^'  If  there  be  found  in  an  author's  book  one  seolenceot 
a  venturous  edge,  uttered  In  the  height  of  zeal,  and  who  ksovs 
whether  it  might  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit ,  yet  nol  oiiling 
every  low  decrepit  humour  of  their  own ,  they  will  not  pardon  him 
their  dash." 

This  oflSce  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time  under 
Cromwell  \  from  the  scruples  of  a  conscientious  licenser,  who  de- 
sired the  council  of  state ,  in  1649 ;  for  reasons  given,  to  be  dis- 
charged fkrom  that  employment.  This  Mabot,  the  liceuer,  vras 
evidently  deeply  touched  by  Milton's  address  for  '^  The  Mberty  <if 
Unlicensed  Printing.''  The  office  was,  however,  revived  «i  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.-,  and  through  the  reign  of  James  II.  Ifae 
abuses  of  licensers  were  unquestionably  not  discouraged  :  fheir 
castrations  of  books  reprinted  appear  to  have  been  very  artftil ;  for  is 
reprinting  Gage's  ^'  Survey  of  the  West  Indies, "  which  orlgindy 
consisted  of  twenty-two  chapters,  in  164B  and  1657,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,— in  1677,  afler  expunging  Ibe  pas- 
sages in  honour  of  Fairfax,  the  dedication  is  dexterously  tamed 
into  a  preface-,  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  being  obnoxious  for 
containing  particulars  of  the  artifices  of  ^^  the  papalins, "  m  ABtton 
calls  the  Papists,  in  converting  the  author^  was  entirely  chopped 
awaj^  by  the  licenser's  hatchet.  The  castrated  chapter ,  as  usual ,  was 
preserved  afterwards  separately.  Literary  despotism  at  least  is  short- 
sighted in  its  views ,  for  the  expedients  it  empfoys  are  certain  of 
overturning  themselves. 

€hi  this  subject  we  must  not  omit  noticing  one  of  the  noblest  and 

■  It  i»  a  quarto  tract,  entitled  "  Mr.  John  Mikon^s  Character  of  the  Loog 
Parliament  and  AMembly  of  Divines  in  1041 :  omitted  in  his  other  works  t 
and  nerer  before  printed,  and  very  seasonable  for  ihese  times.  1681." It  is 
inserted  in  the  uncastrated  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  in  173S.  It  is  a 
relort  on  the  Presbyterian  Clement  Walker's  History  of  the  IndepentkiUs , 
and  Warburton ,  in  his  admirable  characters  of  the  historians  of  this  period ,  i 
alluding  to  Clement  Walker,  says,  *'  Milton  was  CTcn  with  him  in  the  fine  i 
and  severe  character  he  draw9  of  the  Presbyterian  administrat  ion ." 
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mosl  eioqaent  prose  compositions  of  Millon^  ^Ube  Areopagitica ;  a 
Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. ''  It  is  a  iwork  of  loye 
and  inspiration,  iNreatbing  tbe  most  enlarged  spirit  of  literature ; 
sqMrating ,  at  an  awful  distance  from  the  multitude ,  that  character 
who  was  bom  to  study  imd  to  lo¥e  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre , 
or  any  oOierend ,  but,  perhaps,  for  that  lasting  Dune  and  perpetuity 
of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of 
maiidnd/' 

Oneparlofttiis  unparalleled  effusion  turns  on  ^^  the  quality  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  licenser/'  It  will  suit  our  new  licenses  of 
public  opinion,  a  laborious  corps  weU  known,  who  constitute 
themselves  without  an  act  of  star-chamber.  I  shaU  pick  out  but  a  few 
sentences,  that  I  may  add  some  little  focls,  casually  preserved,  of 
the  ineptitude  of  such  an  officer. 

*'  He  wbo  i*  made  judge  to  sit  upon  tlie  birth  or  death  of  books ,  whelber 
tbejr  maj  be  wafted  into  tliis  world  or  not ,  had  need  to  be  a  roan  above  the 
common  roeaiore ,  both  siudions ,  leaned ,  and  jndicioas ;  there  maj  be  eite 
am  mean  mislakat  m  hit  etnaiMre»  If  he  be  of  aodi  worth  as  behores  him , 
tliert  cannot  be  a  more  tedioos  and  nnpleaainK  jommej-work,  a  greater 
loss  of  time  levied  upon  bis  bead  >  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual  reader  of 
incbosen  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  no  book  acceptable ,  nnless  at  cer- 
:ain  Masons  $  but  to  be  enjoyned  the  reading  of  that  at  all  times ,  whereof 
hree  pages  would  not  down  at  an  j  time »  is  an  imposition  which  I  cannot 
iMtftt  how  he  that  Talocs  time  and  his  own  studies ,  or  is  bat  of  a  sensible 
loatril,  should  be  able  to  endure. -»What  adrantage  is  it  to  be  a  man  over  it 
s  to  be  a  boy  at  school ,  if  we  have  onljr  scaped  the  ferula  to  come  imder  the 
escue  of  an  /fi^n'madir?— if  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  tbej  were 
ID  moretban  the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not  be 
ttterad  wkbout  the  cursory,  eyes  of  a  temporising  liceaaer  P  When  a  man 
rrites  to  the  world ,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist 
im;  he  searches ,  meditates,  is  industrious ,  and  likelj  consults  and  confers 
rith  his  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  anj  that  writ  before  him ;  if  in  this, 
be  most  consummate  act  of  his  fiddity  and  ripeness,  no  years ,  no  industry, 
o  Ibrmer  proof  of  bis  abilities ,  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  matucstj,  as 
ot  lo  he  still  msstrnsted  and  suq>ected,  unless  he  carry  all  his  coosiderate 
ilig«nce ,  all  his  midnight  watcbings ,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil ,  to  the 
astjT  view  of  an  unleisured  licenser;  perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far 
iferior  in  judgment,  periiaps  one  who  nerer  knew  the  labour  of  book  writ- 
ig,  and  if  he  be  not  repnlsed  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like  a  Punic 
bik  hit  guardian,  and  his  censor's  band  on  the  back  of  bis  title  to  be  his 
ail  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour 
3d  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book ,  to  the  priTilege  and  dignity  of 
tarmng." 

The  reader  may  now  follow  the  stream  in  the  great  original;  I 
lust ,  however,  preserve  one  image  of  exquisite  sarcasm. 

•*  Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without  a  keeper ^  but  inoflensiTe 
>oka  must  not  stir  forth  without  a  visible  jailor  in  tiieir  title;  nor  is  it  to 
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the  commoQ  peot)1e  Ivss  than  a  reproach :  for  if  we  dare  not  trust  them  witb 
an  English  pamphlet «  what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  a  giddy,  yitious^ 
and  ungrounded  people ,  in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretioc, 
as  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  but  thro'  the  glister  pipe  of  a  licenser  I  ** 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  these  censors  were  often  indeed, 
as  remarkable  as  their  exterminating  spirit.  The  noble  simile  of 
Milton ,  of  Satan  with  the  rising  sun ,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  had  nearly  occasioned  the  suppression  of  our  natioDal 
epic :  it  was  supposed  to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion.  The  tragedy 
of  Arminius ,  by  one  Paterson,  whp  was  an  amanuensis  of  the  poet 
Thomson ,  was  inlended  for  representation  j  but  the  dramatic  censor 
refused  a  license  :  as  Edward  and  Eleanora  was  not  permitted  to  he 
performed,  being  considered  a  party  work,  our  sagacious  state-critic 
imagined  that  Paterson's  own  play  was  in  the  same  predicament  by 
being  in  the  same  hand-writing!  Malebranche  said,  that  tie  could 
never  obtain  an  approbation  for. his  "  Research  after  Truth,"  be- 
cause it  was  unintelligible  to  his  censors ;  at  length  Mezeray ,  (be 
historian ,  approved  of  it  as  a  book  of  geometry.  Latterly ,  in  France, 
it  is  said ,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  were  obhged  to  submit  their 
works  to  the  critical  understanding  of  persons  who  had  formerij 
been  low  dependents  on  some  man  of  quality ,  and  who  appear  to 
have  brought  the  same  servility  of  mind  to  the  examination  of  works 
of  genius.  There  is  something ,  which ,  on  the  principle  of  incon- 
gruity and  contrast,  becomes  exquisitely  ludicrous,  in  obsenriag 
the  works  of  men  of  genius  allowed  to  be  printed,  and  eyen  com- 
ipended ,  by  certain  persons  who  have  never  printed  their  names 
but  to  their  licenses.  One  of  these  gentlemen  suppressed  a  work, 
because  it  contained  principles  of  government,  which  appeared  to 
him  not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  Another  said  to  a  geo- 
metrician, '^I  cannot  permit  the  publication  of  your  book  :  joq 
dare  to  say  ,  that,  between  two  ^iven  points,  the  shortest  line  is  the 
straight  line.  Bo  you  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not  to  perceive  your 
allusion  ?  If  your  work  appeared ,  I  should  make  enemies  of  aD  those 
'who  find ^  by  crooked  ways,  an  easier  admittance  into  court,  ttian 
by  a  straight  line.  Consider  their  number! "  This  seems  however 
to  be  an  excellent  joke.  At  this  moment  the  censors  in  Austria  aj^pear 
singularly  in^t;  for,  not  long  ago,  they  condemned  as  heretical, 
two  books  ^  one  of  which,  entitled  ^^ Principes  de  la  Trigono- 
metries ""  the  censor  would  not  aUow  to  be  printed,  because  Ihe 
Trinity ,  which  he  imagined  to  be  included  in  trigonometry,  was 
not  permitted  to  be  discussed :  and  the  other,  on  the  '^Destruction 
of  Insects ,''  he  insisted  had  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Jesuits  ^  who. 
he  conceived,  were  thus  malignantly  designated. 

A  curious  literary  anecdote  has  been  recorded  of  the  learned  &i- 
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diardSmon.  Compelled lo  insert  in  one  of  his  isvorkfs  (he  qualifying 
opinions  of  the  censor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  inserted  theni  wittitn 
crotchets.  But  a  strange  misfortune  attended  this  contrivance.  The 
printer,  who  was  not  let  into  the  secret,  printed  the  work  without 
these  essential  marks  :  by  which  means  tlie  enraged  author  saw  his 
own  peculiar  opinions  overturned  in  the  very  work  written  to  main- 
tain them ! 

These  appear  trifling  minutis ;  and  yet ,  like  a  hair  in  a  watch  , 
which  utterly  destroys  its  progress,  these  little  ineptis  obliged 
writers  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  presses ;  compelled  a  Montesquieu 
to  write  with  concealed  ambiguity ,  and  many  to  sign  a  recantation 
of  principles  which  they  could  never  change.  The  recantation  of 
Selden ,  extorted  from  his  hand  on  his  suppressed  "  Historie  of 
Tithes, "  humiliated  a  great  mind;  but  it  could  not  remove  a  par- 
ticle firom  the  masses  of  his  learning ,  nor  darken  the  luminous 
conviction  of  his  reasonings;  nor  did  it  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  assented  and  now  assent  to  his  principles.  Recantations 
usually  prove  the  force  of  authority,  rather  than  the  change  of  opi- 
nion. When  a  Dr.  Pocklington  was  condemned  to  make  a  recan- 
tation, he  hit  the  etymology  of  the  word ,  while  he  caught  at4ho 
spirit— he  began  thus  :  *'  If  canto  be  to  sing,  recanto  is  to  sing 
again. ''  So  that  he  rechanted  his  offending  opinions ,  by  repeating 
them  in  his  recantation. 

At  the  revolution  in  England ,  licenses  for  the  press  ceased  ^  bul 
its  liberty  did  not  commence  till  1694,  when  every  restraint  was 
taken  off  by  the  firm  and  decisive  tone  of  the  commons.  It  was 
granted ,  says  our  philosophic  Hume ,  ^^  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  who,  seeing  nowhere,  in  any  govern- 
ment  during  present  or  past  ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited 
freedom ,  doubted  much  of  its  salutary  effects ;  and  probably , 
thought  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much  improve 
the  general  understanding  of  men ,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  entrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  abused.'' 

And  the  present  moment  verifies  the  prescient  conjecture  of  the 
philosopher.  Such  is  the  licentiousness  of  our  press ,  that  some ,  not 
perhaps  the  most  hostile  to  the  cause  of  freedom ,  would  not  be 
averse  to  manacle  authors  once  more  with  an  Imprimatur.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  Erasmus  was  a  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  \ 
yet  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  Luther's  pen ,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  considered  it  as  necessary  to  restrain  its 
liberty.  It  was  then  as  now.  Erasmus  had,  indeed ,  been  miserably 
calumniated,  and  expected  future  libels.  I  am  glad,  however,  to 
observe,  that  he  afterwards ,  on  a  more  impartial  investigation, 
confessed  that  such  a  remedy  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
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disease.  To  restrain  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  caa  only  be  tlie  infenBl 
oTIhe  indiYidoal,  neTerthat  of  IhepubKc;  one  nuistbea  patriol 
here:  we  must  stand  in  tbe  §eld  with  an  unshielded  bieasl^  since 
the  safety  of  the  people  Is  the  supreme  law.  Thew  were.  In  Millon*s 
days,  some  whosaid  of  Ibis  instittttioo,  that  ^  aRbough  the  intwi- 
tors  were  bad,  the  tl^g,  tor  idl  thai,  mightbe  good.  "  This  may 
be  so,"  replies  the  vehement  adyocate  for  "  unlicensed  printing.*' 
But  as  the  commonwealths  have  existed  Ourough  all  ages ,  and  have 
Ibrfoome  lo  use  it,  he  sees  no  necessity  for  the  Invention;  and  hdd 
it  as  a  dangerous  and  su^ciou»  fruit  thmi  the  tree  which  bore  it 
Theagesofthewisestcommonweriths,  Milton  seen^not  to  have 
recolleeted ,  were  not  diseased  with  the  popular  infection  of  pubKo- 
ations,  issning  atall  hours,  and  propagated  wUh a  celerity  on  wlndi 
the  ancients  coirid  not  calculate.  The  learned  Dr.  Jomes,  who  has 
denounced  the  invention  of  the  Indexes ,  confesses,  however,  iW 
it  was  nol  unuseftil  when  it  restndned  the  puUicatioiM  of  atheistic 
and  immoral  works.  But  it  is  our  lot  to  bear  with  att  the  coDsequeni 
etils ,  that  we  may  preserve  the  good  inviolate; since,  as  the  pro- 
found Hume  has  declared,  ^^The Liberty  or  Britaii«  is  gomb 
FOR  EVER ,  when  such  attempts  shall  succeed." 

A  constitution^  sovereign  will  consider  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  the  sole  organ  of  ttiefeeUngs  of  the  people.  Gaiumi^tora  iie  wm 
leave  to  the  fate  of  calumny  ;  a  fate  similar  ta  ttiose ,  w^,  having 
overchai^ed  their  arms  witti  the  feUest  intentions ,  find  ttiat  the  death 
which  they  intended  fbr  ottiers ,  in  bursting,  only  annihihites  them- 
selves» 

OP  ANAGRAMS  AND  ECHO  VERSES. 


The  ^^  true''  modern  critics  on  our  elder  writers  are  iqit  to  I 
dm*  th^  anathemas  on  innocent  heads :  Httie  versed  in  the  cnsaf 
our  literature,  and  tiie  feshions  of  our  wit ,  popular  oritiyslsni  mart 
submit  to  be  guided  by  ttie  literary  historian. 

Kippis  condemns  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  for  his  admiration  of  two 
anagrams,  expressive  of  tiie  feelings  of  ttie  times.  H  required  tiie 
valour  of  F^taff  to  attack  extinct  anagrams;  c^  our  pretended 
English  Bayle  thought  himsdf  secure ,  in  pronounoing  all  anagra»- 
matists  to  be  wanting  in  judgmentand  taste :  yet,  if  this  mechanical 
critic  did  not  know  somethhig  of  tho  state  and  nature  of  anagrams 
in  Sir  Symonds's  day,  he  was  mpre  deflei^t  in  ttiat  curiosity  of 
literature,  which  his  work  reqaired,  than  plain  honest  Sir  Symonds 
in  the  tttrte  and  judgment  of  which  he  is  so  conteo^ituoasly  depriv* 
ed.  The  author  who  thus  decides  on  the  tastes  of  anottier  age  by 
those  of  his  own  day,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  nationad  Ulerature 
dries  not  extend/beyond  his  own  century,  is  neittier  historiaB  aw 
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critic.  The  trath  is,  ttiat  AnagraHs  were  (hen  the  fashionable 
amu8em6itts<irtfai»lv4Ui€MaiiBthe^iiiaBtieaitied:     > 

Kipptt  fify»,  ^afld  tHUers.  taife-repeBled,.^Thal  Sir  ^ymonds 
ITB^esY  jtikgineMiflttirtttMev  ^IhtegaM  to  wit^  ^re-a^  t^on- 
templible  as  can  well  be  imagined,  wiH-bd  eyMMiitrilrofB  the  ibllow- 
ing  passage  taken  IVoni  his  account  of  Garr  Earl  of  Somerset ,  and 
his  wife :  ^  This  discontent  gave  many  satirical  wits  occasion  to 
Yent  themselves  into  stingie  [stinging]  libete,  in  which  they  spared 
neither  the  persons  nor  families  of  that  unfortunate  pftlr.  There 
came  also  two  anagrams  to  my  handis,  not  unwortfyto  be  owned 
by  the  rarest  wits  of  this  age.'  These  were,  one  very  descriptive 
of  the  lady,  and  the  other,  of  an  incident  in  which  this  infamous 
woman  was  s6  deeply  criminat^. 

FRA«Ctft  HoWAAd,  THOMJli  Otmidbib, 

em\fimdttkWlmr€,  ai  (hi  bmse  MmrtbarJ*' 

This  sort  of  wit  is  not  falser  at  ledst  Chan  the  eriticisiil  which  infers 
that  D'Ewes's  ^'judgment  and  taste  were  as  (xjtofemplible  as  can 
well  be  '^'  for  he  might  have  admired  these  anagrams ,  which ,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  the  nicest  con^tftictloli,  and  yet  not  have  been  so 
destitute  of  those  qualities  of  which  he  is  so  authoritatively  divested. 

Camden  has  a  chapter  in  his  ''  Aemains''  on  Anagrams  ,  which 
he  defines  to  be  a  dissolution  of  a  (person's)  name  into  its  letters, 
as  its  elements;  and  a  new  contiexioti  into  words  is  formed  by  their 
transposition ,  if  possible  without  addition  y  subtraction ,  or  change 
of  the  tetters :  and  the  words  must  make  a  sentence  applicable  to 
the  person  named.  The  Anagram  is  complimentary  or  satirical  \  it 
may  contain  some  aUoston  to  an  events  or  describe  some  personal 
eliar«eti»i^.'  ..  i 

Sadil  dRficMt  trifles  It  may  0e  coifventeiil  at  all  timei  to  discard; 
but,  if  ing^Mods  Ddindtf  can  eonvM  Mi  Anagram  into  n  iAems  of 
exercising  their  ingenuity,  the  things  theipselves  will  necessarily 
become  ingenious.  No  ingenuity  can  make  an  Acrostic  ingenious; 
for  this  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a 
naAe^  and  yet  this  literary  foUy  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

A^  for  Anagrams  ,  if  ahtlquftycaincons^rale  s6mel&Bies,  they 
are  of  very  ancient  date.  They  were  classed  among  the" Hebrews, 
among  tl^  caf>alistic  science;  they  pretended  to  discover  occult 
qualities  in  proper  named f  it  was  an  oriental  practice;  and  was 
caught  by  the  Greeks.  Plato  had  strange  notions  of  the  influence  of 
Anagrams  when  drawn  out  of  persons'  names;  and  the  later  pla- 
tonists  are  Aill  of  the  mysteries  of  the  anagrammalic  virtues  of  names. 
The  chimerical  associations  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  a  man 
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wifh  blB  nu&e  aoagramnalised  may  often  Iwve  iosligaled  to  tte 
choice  of  a  vocation ,  or  oOwrwtoe  affected  his  inaagiM 

LycophiOD  has  left  some  on  reooi*,— two  on  Ptol<mi»aB  Phil- 
^delphus ,  King  of  EgypI ,  and  his  QueM  Arainde.  The  Wng's  r^ 

was  thus  anagiammatised  :-— 


nTOAEMAIOZ , 

'Air*  /ilxiTOf ,  HAD*  OF  Honr  : 


and  the  queen's, 


APZINOH, 

*Hf«(  lOV,  JUVO^I  TIOLIT. 

Learning ,  which  roYived  under  Francis  the  Rrsl  m  Prance ,  (Bd 
not  disdain  to  cultivate  this  small  flower  of  wit.  Daurat  had  such  a 
felicity  in  making  these  trifles,  that  many  illustrious  persons  sent 
their  names  to  him  to  be  anagrammatised.  Le  Laboureur,  the  histo- 
rian ,  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  anagram  made  on  the  mistress 
of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France.  Her  name  was 

Maria  TomeUt. 

Jb  CSABIftB  TOUT  , 

which  is  historically  Just. 
In  the  assassin  of  Henry  the  Third , 

Fr^  Jacques  CUmmu, 

they  discovered 

Cest  l'ekpkb  qui  m'a  ctAk. 

I  preservea  few  specimens  of  some  of  our  own  anagrams.  The 
mildness  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth  ,  contrasted  wllk  her 
intrepidity  against  the  U>fflians ,  is  thus  picked  out  of  her  Utle  \  she 
is  made  the  English  ewe-lamb,  and  the  lioness  of  ^[min : — 

EUzabeiha  Regma  Anglia. 
AirOUS  AOKA.  ,  HlBBUA  Lb4. 

The  unhappy  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ,  the  deprivation^  of 
her  kingdom,  and  her  violent  death,  were  expressed  in  this  Latin 
anagram:— 

Maria  Steuarda  Sootomm  Regina : 
Teuia  VI  RxGiris,  mors  auaka  caoo  : 

and  in 

Maria  Sievarta 
Ybutas  AmiUTA. 

Another  fanciful  one  on  our  James  the  First,  whose  rightfal 
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cMn  to  the  Brttbh  nonarehy,  as  ttie  descendnt  of  tte  Yiiioiianr 
Arttuir,  wqU  only  have  satisfled  genealogists  of  romance  reading:— 

CkarUt  James  Stmuuf. 
GftAiMt  Amnnra't  Sbat. 

Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du  Bartas ,  considered  himself  for- 
tunate when  he  found  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  the  strongest 
bond  of  affection  to  his  service.  In  the  dedication  he  rings  loyal 
changes  on  the  name  of  his  liege ,  James  Stuart  ^  in  which  he  finds 
a  Just  master! 

The  anagram  on  Monk ,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle ,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  (he  Second,  included  an  important  date  in 
our  history  :— 

Ceorgius  Monke  ,  Dux  de  AmmarU, 
Ego  RMgem  redmxi  An^,  Sm  mocltt. 

A  sUghC  reversing  of  the  letters  in  a  name  produced  a  happy  com- 
pliment \  as  in  Vernon  was  found  Renoun^  and  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas  TFiat  bore  his  own  designation  in  his  name ,  a  Wit.  Of  the 
poet  Waller  the  anagrammatist  said , 

'*  His  browi  need  not  with  Ltwrel  to  be  bonnd , 
Since  in  hit  tmrne  with  Lawrel  he  b  crown*d.** 

handle  Holmes,  who  has  written  a  very  extraordinary  volume 
on  heraldry,  was  complimented  by  an  expressive  anagram  : — 

Lo,  Men's  Hemldf 

These  anagrams  were  often  devoted  to  the  personal  attachmenls 
of  love  or  fHendship.  A  ftiend  delighted  to  twine  his  name  with  the 
name  of  his  firiend.  Crashawe,  the  po^  had  a  literary  intimate  of 
the  name  of  Car,  who  was  his  posthumous  editor*,  and,  in  prefixing 
some  elegiac  lines ,  discovers  that  his  late  friend  Crashawe  was  Car; 
for  so  the  anagram  of  Crashawe  runs  :  lie  was  Car.  On  this 
quaint  discovery,  he  has  indulged  all  the  tenderness  of  his  recol- 
lections :— 

**  Wat  Car  then  Crashawe ,  or  was  Crashawe  Car? 
Since  both  within  one  name  combined  are. 
Yes ,  Car's  Crashawe,  he  Car;  'tis  Lore  alone 
Which  melts  two  hearts ,  of  both  composing  one , 
So  Crashawe's  stiU  the  same ,  etc.'* 

A  happy  anagram  on  a  person's  name  might  haven  moral  effect 
on  (he  fedings :  as  (here  is  reason  to  believe ,  that  certain  celebrated 
names  have  had  some  influence  on  the  personal  character.  When 
one  Martha  Nicholson  was  found  out  to  be  Soon  calm  in  heart, 
the  anagram ,  in  becoming  familiar  to  her,  might  afford  an  opportune 
admonition.  But,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  anagrams  was  produced 
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on  a  ftingidtt'  person  nd  occasfcm.  LoAf  Eimnor  IMrlefi ,  tto  wifc 
of  Ike  oriefcraled  SifJolin  IMflcB  j  ttiiJ  pwiy^rMr  «T*rf  eiOnoidi- 
nary  character.  She  was  the  Cassandra  oC  her  af;e-,  and  seferal  of 
her  predictions  warranted  her  to  conceire  she  was  a  propheteas.  As 
her  prophecies  in  the  troubled  times  of  Gharies  I.  were  nsuaUy 
against  the  government^  she  ^as  at  length  twrought  by  them  into 
the  court  of  High  Commission.  The  prophetess  was  not  a  little  mad, 
and  fencied  the  ^frit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had 
formed  of  her  name , 

EUAVOR  Dayibi. 

RxvjLAL.  d  Pahiu.! 

The  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  l,  and  too  little  by  aa  s ;  yel 
Daniel  and  rei^eal  were  in  it ,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her 
inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dispossess  the  ^irit  from  the 
lady,  while  the  bishops  were  in  vain  reasoning  the  pcnnt  with  her 
out  of  the  scriptures ,  to  no  purpose ,  she  poismg  text  against  text : 
—one  of  the  deans  of  the  arches ,  says  fleylin ,  5hot  lier  thorough 
and  thorough  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver  :  be 
took  a  pen ,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram  : 

Dams  Eliahok  Davus. 
Netxb.  so  mad  a  ladix  ! 

The  happy  ikncy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter,  and  Cassan- 
dra hito  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her  own  weapons , 
her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her ;  and  eiflier  she  never  afterwartfc 
ventured  on  pn^iriiiesying,  or  the  anagram  perpetoaHy  remiiided 
her  hearer*  of  hrtr  state— and  we  hear  no  niore  of  Uris  praphetaB ! 

Thug  ntuch  hate  I  written  in  favour  of  Sil"  Symonds  VBm$i 
keen  rdish  of  a  ^' stingte  oiagram ; '' add  OB  tlie  erroi'ortlioaelite- 
rary  historians ,  whodoiiot  entei' Into  tte  spirit  of  fln  ase  they  sre 

Writhigon. 

'  We  tad  in  the  Sdribteriad,  the  Anagrams  appearing  in  ttielvd 
of  false  wit. 

**  But  with  itill  more  dUorderM  OMrch  adTa*oe , 
( If  or  march  it  ■eem*d ,  but  w^ld  l««tMlic  4aBBe) « 
The  nocoath  An ageams  ,  distorted  train » 
Shifting,  in  doable  maxes ,  o*er  the  plain.** 

C.  ii.  161. 

The  fine  humour  of  Addison  was  never  more  playful  than  io  hB 
account  of  that  anagrammatisi,  who ,  after  shutting  hiiaseif  up  kf 
half  a  year,  and  having  taken  certain  liberties  withihe  mmae  of  his 
mistress,  discovered,  on  presenting  his  anagram,  that  be  bad  nw^ 
spek  her  surname  -,  by  which  he  was  so  thunderstaruek  with  bb 
misfortuae ,  thatin  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses ,  whieb  is- 
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deed,  bad  been  yery  much  impairedby  Si^  conlioual  epptteaUonbe 
had  giyen  lo  hisaoagnni* 

One  FkefiieliuB ,  a  German,  prided  himaelf  on  perpetnating  Ihe 
name  of  eyery  penoB  of  emineiiGe  who  died  by  an  anagram  \  but  by 
the  deseripCion  of  the  bodily  pdn  he  suiered  on  Ihaso  oeoasiong, 
when  heshtil  himself  ap  jfor  those  rash  atlen%^,  beseems  to  have 
shared  in  the  dybig  pangs  of  Ihe  mortids  whom  be  so  psdnMly  cde^ 
braled.  Otbcflrs  appear  to  haye  praetised  this  art  with  more  facility. 
A  Ftrench  poet ,  deeply  in  loye,  in  one  day  sent  Us  mistress^  Whose 
name  was  Magdekunei  three  doien  of  ^nagrams  on  her  single 


Even  oU  Camden,  who  liyed  in  the  golden  age  of  anagrams, 
notices  the  diffidUa  quas  pukAra,  the  charming  difficiUly ,  *^  as 
a  whetstone  of  patience  to  them  thatahall  practise  it.  For  some  have 
been  seen  to  bile  their  pen ,  scratch  their  heads ,  bend  their  brows, 
bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board,  tear  their p^)er,  when  their  names 
w«e  Odr  for  somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein.''  Such  was 
the  troubled  hapi^ness  of  an  enagrammatist :  yet ,  adds  our  vene^ 
raUe  author,  notwithstanding  '^tbe  sour  sort  of  critics,  good 
anagrams  yield  a  delightfiil  comfort,  and  pleasant  motion  in  honest 
minds.'' 

When  the  mania  of  making  anagrams  prevailed ,  the  little  per- 
sons at  court  flattered  the  great  ones  at  inventing  anagrams  for 
them  ^  and  when  the  wit  of  the  maker  proved  to  be  as  barren  as 
the  letters  of  the  name,  they  dropped  or  changed  them ,  raving  with 
the  alphabet,  and  racking  their  vdts.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
grave  Sir  Julius  Gssar ,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  a  bundle  empha- 
tically endorsed  ^^  Trash."  It  is  a  ccdlection  of  these  court-ana- 
grams -,  a  remarkable  evidence  of  that  ineptitude  to  which  mere  foshr 
ionaUe  vrit  can  carry  the  (Hvoloos. 

In  consigning  this  inteflectual  exercise  to  oblivion,  we  must  not 
confound  the  miserable  and  the  happy  together.  A  man  of  genius 
would  not  consume  an  hour  in  extracting  even  a  fortunate  anagram 
fhmi  a  name,  although  on  an  extraordinary  person  or  occasion  its 
appositeness  might  be  worth  an  epigram.  Much  of  ifs  merit  will 
arise  fh)m  the  association  of  ideas ;  a  trifler  can  only  produce  what 
is  trifling ,  but  an  elegant  mind  may  delight  by  some  elegant  allu- 
sion ,  and  a  satirical  one  by  its  causticity.  We  have  some  recent  ones 
which  mOll  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

A  similar  contrivance ,  that  of  Echo  Yerses  ,  may  here  be  noti- 
ced. I  have  given  a  specimen  of  these  in  a  modem  French  writer, 
whose  sportive  pen  has  thrown  out  so  much  wit  and  humour  in  his 
Echoes'.  Nothing  ought  to  be  contemned  which  in  the  hands  of  a 

'  See  Tol.  I.  Liter AKT  F0M.1K8 ,  what  is  said  on  Pannard, 
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man  ofgeiitas,  is  concerted  into  a  medium  of  his  taleols.  No  fer* 
ses  have  been  considered  more  contemptible  than  these ,  wlridi  ^ 
with  all  their  kindred ,  have  been  anathematised  by  Butler,  in  bis 
exquisite  character  of  <'  a  small  poet ''  in  his  ''  Remains ,''  whom 
he  describes  as  ^^  tumbling  through  tlfe  hoop  of  an  anagram  "  and 
'«  all  (hose  ganabols  of  wit/'  The  phUosophical  critic  wiU  be  more 
tolerant  than  was  the  orttiodox  church  wit  of  that  day,  which  was, 
indeed,  alarmed  at  the  fontastical  heresies  which  were  then  prevail- 
ing. I  say  not  a  word  in  favour  of  unmeaning  Acrostics  ;  but 
ANAGRAMS  and  ECHO  VERSES  may  f>e  shown  capable  of  reflectiBg 
the  ingenuity  of  their  makers.  I  preserve  a  copy  of  echo  verses  , 
which  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  our  religious  fanatics , 
the  Roundheads  of  Charles  I. ,  as  an  evidence ,  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  wit  even  such  things  can  be  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
wit. 

At  the  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the  entertainment  of  the 
prince,  by  the  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  March, 
1641,  printed  for  James  Calvin,  1642 ,  the  author,  Francis  Cole, 
holds  in  a  print  a  paper  in  one  hand ,  and  a  round  hat  in  another. 
At  the  end  of  all  is  this  humorous  little  poem. 

THEECCHO! 

Now,  Ecdio,  00  what*ft  religion  groaoded? 

Round-head  f 
WhoM  its  profeMon  most  conddwable? 

RMbbU/ 
How  do  these  prove  themselves  to  be  the  godly  ? 

Oddlff 
Bat  they  in  life  ire  known  to  be  the  holy. 

Olie/ 
Who  are  these  preachers,  men  or  women-oommon ? 

Common/ 
Come  they  from  any  oniTersitie? 

Citief 
Do  they  not  learning  firom  their  doctrine  sever? 

Tet  they  pretend  that  they  do  edifie : 

OJie! 
"What  do  yon  call  it  then ,  to  fmctify  ? 

V?hat  choroh  have  they ,  and  what  polpits  ? 

PiiU/ 
Bat  now  in  chambers  the  Conventicle ; 

Tickle/ 
The  godly  sisters  shrewdly  are  belied. 

Bellied/ 
The  godly  number  then  will  soon  tranaoend. 

End/ 
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Ac  for  the  templet  they  with  xeal  embrtce  tbem. 

Rata  them! 
Whit  do  thej  make  of  bithop'i  hierarchy? 

Jrchie*/ 
Are  erotMt ,  unagM  ,  omameota  theiir  acandall? 

AU! 
Itor  will  they  lea? e  u  many  ceremonies , 

Monies  f 
Moat  even  religioA  doura  for  satiilictioii? 

Ftteti&n, 
How  itand  they  affected  to  the  gOTemment  ciril  ? 

EvU! 
Bat  to  the  king  they  say  they  are  most  loyal. 

Then  God  keep  King  and  State  from  these  same  men< 

Amen! 


ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 

Wb  are  often  perplexed  to  decide  how  the  Dames  of  some  of  our 

eminent  men  ought  to  be  written  ^  and  we  find  that  they  are  even 

now  written  diversely.  The  truth  is ,  that  our  orthography  was  so 

long  unsettled  among  us,  that  it  appears  by  various  documents  of 

the  times  which  I  have  seen ,  that  persons  were  at  a  loss  iiow  to 

write  their  own  natnes,  and  most  certainly  have  written  them 

variously.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  estates  may  have  been 

lost ,  and  descents  confounded ,  by  such  uncertain  and  disagreeing 

signatures  of  the  same  person.  In  a  late  suit  respecting  the  Duchess 

of  Norfolk's  estate ,  one  of  the  ancestors  has  his  name  printed  Hig-^ 

den ,  while  in  the  genealogy  it  appears  Hickden,  I  think  I  have 

seen  Ben  Jonson's  name  written  by  himself  with  an  h^  and  Dry  den 

made  use  of  an  L  I  have  seen  an  injunction  to  printers  with  the 

sign-manual  of  Charles  II. ,  not  to  print  Samuel  Boteler  esquire's 

book  or  poem  called  Hudibras ,  without  his  consent ;  but  I  do  not 

know  whether  Butler  thus  wrote  his  name.  As  late  as  in  1669 »  a 

Dr.  Q-oune  was  at  such  a  loss  to  have  his  name  pronounced  rightly^ 

that  he  tried  six  different  ways  of  writing  it,  as  appears  by  printed 

books ^  Cron,  Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  and  Crovne^  all 

which  appear  under  his  own  hand,  as  he  wrote  it  differently  at 

different  periods  of  his  life.  In  the  subscription  book  of  the  Royal 

Society  he  writes  fF.  Croone,  but  in  his  will  at  the  Commons  he 

signs  TT.  Croune.  Ray  the  naturalist  informs  us  that  he  first  wrote 

■  An  allusion  proLably  to  Archibald  Armstrong ,  the  fool  or  privileged 
jester  of  Charles  I.,  usually  called  Jrcky,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Archbishop 
Laud ,  and  of  whom  many  arch  things  are  on  record.  There  \%  a  little  jest 
book,  very  high  priced ,  and  of  iittie  worthy  wkieh  heart  the  title  of  jir* 
chet'e  JesU. 
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hto  name  Wra^,  but  aflerwards  omitted  the  TF.  Dr.  WMAy,  in 


books  pobUahed  by  himself,  writes  his  name  sometimes  Wfdteby. 
And  among  the  HarieiaD  ManuBcripti  there  is  a  large  coDectioB  of 
tetters,  to  whieh  I  ha^e  often  lalwred;  written  between  1090  and 
16S0,  by  Joseph  Mead;  and  yet  in  aU  his  printed  letters,  and  his 
works ,  eyen  within  that  period ,  it  is  spelt  Mede)  by  which  ngna- 
ture  we  recognise  the  name  of  a  teamed  man  better  known  to  as : 
it  was  long  before  I  discoYered  ttie  letter-writer  to  haye  been  fliis 
scholar.  OMys,  in  some  curious  manuscript  memoirs  of  his  fiuBily, 
has  traced  the  Hsunily  name  through  a  great  Yariety  of  changes,  nd 
sometimes  it  is  at  such  variance  that  the  person  indicated  wffl  not 
always  appear  to  have  bdonged  to  the  femily.  We  saw  recently  ao 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  otfering  five  thousand  poonds  lo 
prove  a  marriage  in  the  femUy  of  the  Knevetts,  which  occurred 
about  1633.  What  most  disconcerted  the  inquirers  is  iheir  discovery 
that  the  fiunily  name  was  vnitten  in  six  or  seven  different  vrayi;  a 
circumstance  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  moat  fiunily 
names  in  England.  Fuller  mentions  that  the  name  of  VUlers  was 
speltybiirf9en  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  femOy. 

I  shaH  illustrate  this  subject  by  .the  history  of  the  names  of  two 
of  our  most  illustrious  countrymen,  Shakespeare  and  Rawleigh. 

We  all  remember  the  day  when  a  vic^nt  literary  controversy  was 
q[)ened,  nor  is  it  yet  closed,  respecting  the  spdling  of  our  poet's 
name.  One  great  editor  persisted  in  1^  triumphant  discovery,  by 
printing  Shahpere,  while  another  vrouM  only  partially  yidd, 
Shahspeare;  but  all  parties  seemed  willing  tedirop  the  usual  and 
natural  derivation  of  his  name ,  in  which  we  are  surdy  vrarranted 
flrom  a  passage  in  a  contemporary  vnriter,  who  alludes  by  the  naaw 
to  a  conceit  of  his  own ,  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  poet.  The  tmtti 
seems  to  be,  then ,  that  personal  names  were  vmtten  by  the  ear, 
since  the  persons  themselves  did  not  attend  to  the  accurate  wrtttng 
of  their  own  names ,  which  Hiey  changed  sometimes  caprieioasly, 
and  sometimes  with  anxious  nicety.  Our  great  poet's  name  appean 
ShaJispereSn  the  register  of  Shutford  church ;  it  is  Shackspeare  in 
the  body  of  his  will,  but  that  very  instrument  is  indorsed  Mr.  SAiuk- 
spere*s  will.  He  himself  has  vnritten  his  name  in  two  diffnrenl  vrays, 
Shahspeare  and  Shakspere.  Mr.  Grfman  says,  the  poet's  name 
in  his  own  county  is  pronounced  with  the  first  a  short,  v^hidi 
accounts  for  this  mode  of  writing  the  name ,  and  proves  ttmt  tiie 
orthoepy  rather  than  the  orthography  of  a  person's  name  was  most 
attended  to ;  a  very  questionable  and  uncertain  standard. 

Another  remarkabte  instance  of  this  sort  is  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Rowley,  which  I  am  myself  uncertain  how  te  write;  although  I 
have  discovered  a  fact  which  proves  how  it  shouM  be  pronounced. 
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Rawley's  name  wm  ipdl  bj  hiniseirmBd  by  his  conton^KMrnricB 
io  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it  Ralegh,  Raleigb,  Rawleigh,  Raweley, 
and  Rawly;  the  last  of  which  at  least  preserves  its  promuMiatioii. 
This  great  man,  when  yomg,  subscribed  his  name  ^^ Waiter 
Rawel^o(  the  Middle  Temple''  to  a  copy wof  verses,  pr^bwd  to 
a  satire  piffled  the  Steel-Glass,  inGeorge  Gascdgne's  Works ,  1576. 
Sir  Walter  ww  then  a  young  student,  and  these  verses,  bo4h  by 
their  spirit  and  signature ,  cannot  fail  to  be  his ;  however  this  matter 
is  donbtftd ,  for  the  critics  have  not  met  dsewhere  virith  Us  n«ne 
thus  written.  The  orthoepy  of  the  name  of  this  great  mail  I  can 
establish  by  the  fbHovring  fact.  When  Sir  WaMer  was  first  Inlrodttced 
to  James  the  First,  on  the  king's  arrival  in  Enghmd ,  with  whom., 
being  united  wilh  an  opposition  party,  he  was  no  Ibvonrite,  the 
Scottish  monarch  gave  hhn  this  broad  reception :  ^^Rawly!  Rawly! 
true  enough,  lbrittiinkofiheeveryiRaiv(r,  mon!"  There  is  also 
an  enigma  contained  in  a  distich  written  by  a  lady  of  the  times, 
which  preserves  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  exhraor- 
dinary  man. 

'*  Whil't  1mi<I  for  th«  ttomach ,  and  the  word  of  dishonour. 
It  the  name  of  the  man,  whom  the  king  will  not  honow.*' 

Thus  our  ancient  personal  names  were  written  down  by  the  ear 
at  a  period  when  we  had  no  settled  orthography ;  and  even  at  a 
later  period,  not  distant  from  our  own  times,  some  persons,  it 
might  be  shown,  have  been  equally  puzzled  how  to  write  their 
names  ^  witness  the  Thomsons ,  Thompsons ;  the  Wartons,  Whar- 
tons,  etc. 

NAMES  OF  OUR  STREETS. 

LotD  On^oRD.has,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  projected  a  curious 
work  to  be  written  in  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  ttie  metropolis, 
similar  to  a  Fronch  work ,  entitled  ^'Anecdotes des  Rues  de P^ris/' 
I  know  of  Qo  such  work,  and  suspect  the  vivacious  writer  aUuded 
in  his  mind  to  Saint Foix's  '' Essais  Uistonques  sur  Paris ,"  a  very 
entertaining  work,  of  which  the  plan  is  that  projected  by  his 
lordship.  We  have  had  Pennant's  ^^ London,"  a  work  of  this  des- 
cription^ but,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  si4>erficial  performance,  as  it 
regards  manners,  characters,  and  events.  That  antiquary  skimmed 
every  tbiog  ^  and  grasped  scarcely  any  thing ;  he  wanted  the  patience 
of  research,  and  the  keen  spirit  which  revivifies  the  past  Should 
Ix>rd  Orford's  project  be  carried  into  execution,  or  rather  should 
Pennant  be  hereafler  improved ,  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  obtain 
the  original  names ,  or  their  meanings ,  of  our  streets ,  free  from  the 
disguise  in  which  time  has  concealed  them.  We  shall  otherwise  lose 
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maoy  ebafittlers  of  persons,  and  many  remarkaUe  erents,  of 
which  their  original  denominations  would  remind  the  historiaa  of 
our  streets. 

I  have  noted  down  a  few  of  these  modem  misnomers,  that  this 
future  historian  may  be  excited  to  discover  more. 

Mincmg'lane  was  Mincheonrlane;  from  tenementa  pertttn- 
ing  to  the  Mincheons,  or  nuns  of  St  Helen's,  in  fiishqpsgate- 
street 

Gutter-lane,  corrupted  from  Guthurun's4ane^  from  its  first 
owner,  a  citizen  of  great  trade. 

BlackwaU-hall  was  BakewetPs-haU,  from  one  Thomas  Bake- 
well',  and  originally  called  Basing' s-^haugh,  from  a  considenble 
fiimily  of  that  name ,  whose  arms  were  once  seen  on  the  anckDt 
building ,  and  whose  name  is  still  perpetuated  in  Basing's-lane. 

FincMane  was  Finke'^lane ,  from  a  whole  tanalj  of  fliis 
name. 

TAreadnneeiUe^sireet  was  originally  T/uid-neetUe-streel ,  as 
Samuel  Qarke  dates  it  from  his  study  there. 

BilUter-lane  is  a  corruption  of  Belzetter^s-lane ,  (rom  the  first 
builder  or  owner. 

Crutchedrfriars  was  Crowched  or  Crossedfriars. 

Lathbury  was  so  named  from  the  noise  of  founders  at  their  work ; 
and,  as  Howel  pretends,  this  place  was  called  Lonhbury  ^^  disdain- 
edly." 

GarUck-hill  was  Garlick-hithe ,  or  hive ,  where  gariick  was 
sold. 

Fetter-lane  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nexion with  VbR  fetters  of  criminals.  It  was  in  Charies-  the  First's 
times  written  Fewtor-lane,  and  is  so  in  HoweFs  Londinopc^,  who 
explains  it  as  Fewtors  {or  idle  people)  lying  there  as  in  a  way 
leading  to  gardens.  It  was  the  haunt  of  these  Faitors,  or  ^^  mighty 
beggars.''  The  Faitour,  that  is ,  a  defaytor,  or  deftmlter,  became 
Feivtor;  and  in  the  rapid  pronunciation ,  or  conception ,  (^ names, 
Fewtor  has  ended  in  Fetter-lane, 

Graceckurch-street ,  sometimes  called  Gracious-street ,  was 
originally  Grass-street,  from  a  herb-market  there. 

Fenchurch-street ,  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground  by  a  riter 
side. 

Galley-key  has  preserved  its  name,  but  its  origin  may  have  been 
lost.  Howel,  in  his  '^  Londinopolis  ,"  says ,  '^  here  dwelt  strangers 
called  Galley-men ,  who  brought  wine ,  etc.,  in  Galleys.'^ 

**  Greek-street,''  says  Pennant,  **  I  am  sorry  to  degrade  into 
Grig-street;  "  whether  it  alludes  to  the  little  vivacious  eel ,  fflrlo 
the  merry  character  of  its  tenants ,  he  does  not  resolve. 
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Bridewell  was  St.  Bridget' s^weU ,  from  one  dedicated  to  Saint 
Bride ,  or  Bridget 

Mary  bone  was  St,  Mary-onrthe-Bourne ,  corrupted  to  Mary- 
hone^  as  Holbom  was  Old  Bourne ,  or  the  Old  River  \  Bourne 
being  the  ancient  English  for  river -^  hence  the  Scottish  Burn. 

Newington  was  New^town. 

Maiden-lane  was  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
in  Catholic  days ,  had  stood  there ,  as  Bagford  writes  to  Heam ;  and 
he  says,  (hat  Uie  frequent  sign  of  the  Maiden-head  was  derived 
from  "  our  Lady's-head." 

Ladnlane^dA  originaUy  Ladys-iane,  from  the  same  personage. 

Roodrlane  was  so  denominated  from  a  Rood,  or  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  there  placed,  which  was  held  in  great  regard. 

Piccadilly  was  named  after  a  hall  called  Piccadilla-hall ,  a 
place  of  sale  for  PiccadHUeSy  or  Tumos^ers ;  a  part  of  the  fashion- 
able dress  which  appeared  about  1614.  It  has  preserved  its  name 
uncomipted  ^  for  Barnabe  Rich ,  in  his  ''  Honestie  of  the  Age,"  has 
this  passage  on  ''the  body-makers  that  do  swarm  through  all  parts, 
f30th  of  London  and  about  London.  The  body  is  still  pampered  up 
in  the  very  dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  some  fortie  years  sithens 
should  have  asked  after  a  Pickadilly ,  I  wonder  who  would  have 
understood  him ;  or  could  have  told  what  a  Pickadilly  had  been , 
either  fish  or  flesh.\' 

Strype  notices  that  in  the  liberties  of  Saint  Catharine  is  a  place 
called  Hangman' S'gains :  the  traders  of  Hammes  and  Guynes , 
in  France,  anciently  resorted  there  -,  thence  the  strange  corruption. 

Smithfield  is  a  corruption  of  Smoothfield^  smith  signifies 
smooth,  from  the  Saxon  J^me^ .  An  antiquarian  friend  has  seen  it  de- 
signated in  a  deed  as  campus  planus,  which  confirms  the  original 
meaning.  It  is  described  in  Fitz  Stephen's  account  of  London ,  writr 
ten  before  the  twelfth  century,  as  a  plain  field ,  boUi  in  reality  and 
name ,  where  "  every  Friday  there  is  a  celebrated  rendez-vous  of 
fine  horses,  brought  hither  to  be  sold.  Thither  come  to  look  or 
buy  a  great  number  of  earls,  barons,  knights ,  and  a  swarm  of  ci- 
tizens. It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  the  ambling  nags  and  gene- 
rous colts,  proudly  prancing.''  This  ancient  writer  continues  a 
minute  description ,  and ,  perhaps ,  gives  the  earliest  one  of  a  horse- 
race in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  that  Smithfield  should  have 
continued  as  a  market  for  cattle  for  more  than  six  centuries ,  with 
only  the  change  of  its  vowels. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  names  of  our  streets  require 
either  to  Jbe  corrected ,  or  explained ,  by  their  historian.  The  French, 
among  the  numerous  projects  for  the  moral  improvement  of  civi- 
lized man ,  had  one,  which ,  had  it  not  been  polluted  by  a  horrid 
II.  H 
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faction  >  might  haye  been  directed  to  a  noble  end.  It  was  to  name 
streets  alter  eminent  men.  Ttiis  would  at  least  presenre  them  fhmi 
the  corruption  of  the  people ,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  monument  of 
moral  feeling  and  of  glory,  to  the  rising  genius  of  every  age.  With 
what  excitement  and  delight  may  the  young  conteroplatist ,  who  first 
studies  at  Gray's  Inn ,  be  reminded  of  /^eruZam-buildings ! 

The  names  of  streets  will  often  be  found  connected  with  some  sin- 
gular event,  or  the  character  of  some  person  ;  and  anecdotes  of 
our  streets  might  occupy  an  entertaining  antiquary.  Not  long  ago, 
a  Hebrew,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  community  about  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  Jewish  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  fate 
of  Haman ,  called  Pwim,  built  a  neighbourhood  at  Bethnal-green, 
and  retained  the  subject  of  his  anger  in  the  name  which  the  houses 
bear,  of  Punm-place.  This  may  starUe  some  theological  antiquary 
at  a  remote  period,  who  may  idly  lose  himself  in  abstruse  conjectures 
on  the  sanctity  of  a  name,  derived  from  a  well-known  Hebrew  fes- 
tival ;  and ,  perhaps ,  in  his  imagination  be  induced  to  colonise  the 
spot  with  an  ancient  horde  of  Israelites ! 

SECRET  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  VERB,  EARL  OF 
OXFORD. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  literary  research,  that  I  am  enabled 
to  correct  a  story  which  was  written  about  1680.  The  Aubrey  pa- 
pers, recently  published  with  singular  faithfulness,  retaining  all 
their  peculiarities,  even  to  the  grossest  errors,  were  memoranda 
for  the  use  of  Anthony  Wood's  great  work.  But  beside  these,  the 
Oxford  antiquary  had  a  very  extensive  literary  correspondence;  and 
it  is  known, I  that  when  speechless  and  dying,  he  evinced  the  forti- 
tude to  can  in  two  friends  to  destroy  a  vast  multitude  of  papers : 
about  two  bushels  fhll  were  ordered  for  the  fire ,  lighted  for  the  oc- 
casion; and,  ^'as  he  was  expiring,  he  expressed  both  his  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  what  was  done,  by  throwing  out  his  bands.*" 
These  two  bushels  full  were  not ,  however,  all  his  papers ;  his  more 
private  ones  he  had  ordered  not  to  be  opened  for  seven  years.  I 
suspect  also,  that  a  great  number  of  letters  were  not  burnt  on  this 
occasion ;  for  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript  written  about  1720  to 
1730 ,  and  wliich,  the  writer  tells  us ,  consists  of  "  Excerpts  out  of 
Anthony  Wood's  papers.''  It  is  closely  written,  and  contains  maoy 
curious  facts  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  These  papers  of  Anttiooy 
Wood  probably  still  exist  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  :  should  tbey 
have  perished ,  in  that  case  this  sohtary  manuscript  will  be  the  sole 
record  of  many  interesting  pafticulars. 

By  these  I  correct  a  Utile  story,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Au- 
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brey  Papers ,  vol.  iii.  395.  It  is  an  account  of  one  Nicholas  Hill ,  a 
man  of  great  learning ,  and  in  the  high  confidence  of  a  remarkable 
and  munificent  Earl  of  Oxford ,  travelling  with  him  abroad.  I  tran^ 
scribe  the  printed  Aubrey  account. 

**  In  his  travels  with  his  lord  ( I  forget  whether  Italy  or  Germany, 
but  I  think  the  former),  a  poor  man  begged  him  to  give  him  a 
penny.  *  A  penny !'  said  Mr.  Hill ; '  what  dost  say  to  ten  pounds?' 
— '  Ah !  ten  pounds  /  said  the  beggar ;  ^  that  would  make  a  man 
happy.'  N.  Hill  gave  him  immediately  ten  pounds,  and  put  it  downe 
upon  account.  Item,  to  a  beggar  ten  pounds  to  make  him  happy r 
— The  point  of  this  story  has  been  marred  in  the  telling  :  it  was 
drawn  up  from  the  following  letter  by  Aubrey  to  A.  Wood ,  dated 
July  15 ,  1689.  "  A  poor  man  asked  Mr.  Hill,  his  lordship's  steward , 
once  to  give  him  sixpence ,  or  a  shilling ,  for  an  alms.  ^  What|dost 
say  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds !'  ^  Ten  pounds !  that  would  make  a 
man  of  me!*  Hill  gave  it  him  ,  and  put  down  in  his  account , 
^  Item  ,  L.  \Ofor  making  a  mxtn,  which  his  lordship  inquiring 
afx>ut  fbr  the  oddness  of  the  expression ,  not  only  allow^ ,  but  was 
pleased  with  it.'' 

This  philosophical  humorist  was  the  steward  of  Edward  Vere , 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  peer  was  a  person  of 
elegant  accomplishments  \  and  Lord  Oxford ,  in  his  '^  Noble  Au- 
thors ,"  has  given  a  higher  character  of  him  than  perhaps  he  may 
deserve.  He  was  of  the  highest  rank ,  in  great  favour  with  the  queen, 
and  ,  in  the  style  of  the  day^  when  all  our  fashions  and  our  poetry 
vrere  moulding  themselves  on  the  Italian  model ,  he  was  the  ^^  Mir- 
rour  of  Tuscanismo  \ "  and,  in  a  word,  this  coxcombical  peer,  after 
a  seven  years'  residence  in  Florence,  returned  highly  ^'  Italianated." 
The  ludicrous  motive  of  this  peregrination  is  given  in  the  present 
manuscript  account.  Haughty  of  his  descent  and  alliance  ,  irritable 
w\\Xi  effeminate  delicacy  and  personal  vanity,  a  little  circumstance, 
ilmost  too  minute  to  be  recorded ,  inflicted  such  an  injury  on  his 
>ride ,  that  in  his  mind  it  recpiired  years  of  absence  from  the  court 
>f  England  ere  it  could  be  forgotten.  Once  making  a  low  obeissance 
o  the  queen ,  before  the  whole  court,  this  stately  and  inflated  peer 
ulfered  a  mischance ,  which  has  happened ,  it  is  said ,  on  a  like 
^oasion — it  was  ^^  light  as  air !"  But  this  accident  so  sensibly  hurt 
lis  mawkish  delicacy,  and  so  humbled  his  aristocratic  dignity,  that 
le  could  not  raise  his  eyes  on  his  royal  mistress.  He  resolved  from 
tiai  day  to  ^^  be  a  banished  man ,"  and  resided  for  seven  years  in 
taly,  living  in  more  grandeur  at  Florence  than  the  Grand  Duke  of 
^ciscany.  He  spent  in  those  years  forty  thousand  pounds.  On  his 
^Ctirn  he  presented  the  queen  with  embroidered  gloves  and  per- 
j  nnes  ,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  England  ,  as  Stowe 
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has  noticed.  Part  of  the  new  presents  seem  to  have  some  rerercDCi^ 
to  the  earFs  former  mischance.  Tha  queen  received  them  graci- 
ously, and  was  even  painted  wearing  those  gloves;  but  my  aulhorit} 
states ,  that  the  masculine  sense  of  Elizabeth  could  not  abstain  from 
congratulating  the  noble  coxcomb  ;  perceiving ,  she  said ,  that  at 
length  my  lord  had  forgot  the  mentioning  the  little  mischance  of 
seven  years  ago ! 

This  peer's  munificence  abroad  was  indeed  the  talk  of  Europe : 
but  the  secret  motive  of  this  Was  as  wicked  as  that  of  his  travels  bad 
been  ridiculous.  This  Earl  of  Oxford  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  when  this  great  statesman  would  not  consent  to 
save  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ,  the  friends  of  this  eari ,  be 
swore  to  revenge  himself  on  the  countess ,  out  of  hatred  to  his 
father-in-law.  He  not  only  forsook  her,  but  studied  every  means  to 
waste  that  great  inheritance  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  Secret  history  often  startles  us  with  unexpected  discove- 
ries :  the  personal  affectations  of  this  earl  induced  him  to  quit  a 
court ,  were  he  stood  in  the  highest  favour,  to  domesticate  himself 
abroad  ;  and  a  family  pique  was  the  secret  motive  of  that  splendid 
prodigality  which ,  at  Florence,  could  throw  into  shade  the  court  of 
Tuscany  itself. 

-  V  ANQENT  COOKERY  AND  COOKS.  V 

-^>  . 

The  memorable  grand  dinner  given  by  the  classical  doctor  io 

Peregrine  Pickle ,  has  indisposed  our  tastes  for  the  cookery  of  the 

ancients  •,  but ,  since  it  is  often  '^  the  cooks  who  spoil  the  broth,''  ^p 

cannot  be  sure  but  that  even  ^^  the  black  Lacedaemonian,'"  stirred  br 

the  spear  of  a  Spartan ,  might  have  had  poignancy  for  him ,  wbicii 

did  not  happen  at  the  more  recent  classical  banquet. 

The  cookery  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  superior  to  our 

humbler  art ,  since  they  could  find  dainties  in  the  tough  merobraoous 

parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  and  the  flesh  of  young  hawks  ,  and 

a  young  ass.  The  elder  Pliny  records ,  that  one  man  had  stadieid  Ibe 

art  of  fattening  snails  with  paste  so  successfhlly,  that  the  shells  of 

some  of  his  snails  would  contain  many  quarts.'  The  same  monstroos 

taste  fed  up  those  prodigious  goose  fivers ;  a  taste  stiU  prevailing  in 

Italy.  Swine  were  fattened  with  whey  and  figs  •,  and  even  fish  in 

their  ponds  were  increased  by  such  artificial  means.  Our  prize  oiLeo 

might  have  astonished  a  Roman ,  as  much  as  one  of  their  cramined 

peacocks  would  ourselves.  Gluttony  produces  monsters  ,  and  turns 

away  from  nature  to  feed  on  unwholesome  meals.  The  flesh  d 

young  foxes  about  autumn ,  when  they  fed  on  grapes ,  is  praised  bi 

•  Nat.  Hist,  lib  ix  5G. 
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Galon  -,  and  Hippocrates  equals  the  flesh  of  puppies  to  that  of  birds. 
The  humorous  Dr.  King ,  who  has  touched  on  this  subject,  suspects 
that  many  of  the  Greek  dishes  appear  charming  from  their  melli- 
fluous terminations,  resounding  with  ajloios  and  toios.  Dr.  King's 
description  of  the  Virtuoso  Bentivoglio  or  Bentley,  with  his  ''  Bill 
of  Fare''  out  of  Athenasus ,  probably  suggested  to  Smollett  his  ce- 
lebrated scene. 

The  numerous  descriptions  of  ancient  cookery  which  Athenaeus 
has  preserved  indicate  an  unrivalled  dexterity  and  refinement  :  and 
the  ancients,  indeed ,  appear  to  have  raised  the  cuAnary  art  into  a 
science,  and  dignified  cooks  into  professors.  They  had  writers  who 
exhausted  their  erudition  and  ingenuity  in  verse  and  prose ;  while 
some  were  proud  to  immortalise  their  names  by  the  invention  of  a 
poignant  sauce,  or  a  popular  gateau.  Apicius,  a  name  immortalised, 
and  now  synonymous  with  a  gorger,  was  the  inventor  of  cakes  call- 
ed Apicians;  and  one  Aristoxenes,  after  many  unsuccessful  com- 
binations ,  at  length  hit  on  a  peculiar  manner  of  seasoning  hams, 
thence  called  Aristoxenians.  The  name  of  a  late  nobleman  among 
ourselves  is  thus  invoked  every  day. 

Of  these  Erudiue  giilce  Archestratus,  a  culinary  philosopher, 
composed  an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  good  eating.  His  ^'  Gastro- 
logy"  became  the  creed  of  the  epicures ,  and  its  pathos  appears  to 
have  made  what  is  so  expressively  called  **  their  mouths  water."  The 
idea  has  been  recently  successfully  imitated  by  a  French  poet.  Arches- 
tratus thus  opens  his  subject : 

*'  I  write  tbese  precepts  for  immortal  Greece , 
That  round  a  table  delicately  spread , 
Or,  three,  or  four,  may  sit  in  choice  repast » 
Or  five  at  most.  Who  otherwise  shall  dine , 
Are  like  a  troop  marauding  for  their  prey." 

The  elegant  Romans  declared  that  a  repast  should  not  consist  of 
less  in  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of  more  than  the  Muses.  They 
had ,  however,  a  quaint  proverb ,  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
has  preserved,  not  favourable  even  to  so  large  a  dinner-party  as 
nine ;  it  turns  on  a  play  of  words  : — 

**  Septem  conTivinm,  Novem  conriciom  facere  '.*' 

An  elegant  Roman,  meeting  a  friend ,  regretted  he  could  not 
invite  him  to  dinner,  "  because  my  number  is  complete." 

When  Archestratus  acknowledges  that  some  things  are  for  the 
winter^  and  some  for  the  summer,  he  consoles  himself,  that  though 

•  Genial.  Dieruin,  11.  2S3,  Lug.  1673.  The  writer  has  collected  in  this 
chapter  a  variely  of  curious  particulars  on  this  subject. 
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we  cannot  have  them  at  the  same  time ,  yet ,  at  least,  we  may  talk 
aiMHit  them  at  all  times. 

This  great  genius  seems  to  have  travelled  over  land  and  seas  that 
he  might  critically  examine  the  things  themselves,  and  improve, 
with  new  discoveries ,  the  table-luxuries.  He  indicates  the  places  for 
peculiar  edibles  and  exquisite  potables ;  and  promulgates  his  precepis 
with  the  zeal  of  a  sublime  legislator,  who  is  dictating  a  code  design- 
ed to  ameliorate  the  imperfect  state  of  society. 

A  philosopher  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  cook,  or  a  cook  worthy 
to  be  a  philosopher,  according  to  the  numerous  curious  passages 
scattered  m  Athensus,  was  an  extraordinary  genius,  ^Hlowed  not 
merely  with  a  natural  aptitude,  but  with  all  acquired  accomplish- 
ments. The  philosophy,  or  the  metaphysics,  of  cookery  appears  ia 
the  (bUowing  passage : — 

'  Know  dien,  the  Cook,  a  dinner  that'i  betpoke , 
Atpiring  f o  prepare ,  with  prescient  leal 
Should  know  the  tastes  and  hmnoors  of  the  gnesto ; 
For  if  he  drudges  through  the  common  work. 
Thoughtless  of  manner,  careless  what  the  place 
And  seasons  claim,  and  what  the  favouring  hour 
Aospicions  to  his  genius  may  present, 
Whj,  standmg  midst  the  multitude  of  men. 
Call  we  this  plodding /rictfJieer  a  Cook? 
Oh  differing  far !  and  one  is  not  the  other ! 
We  call  indeed  the  general  of  an  army 
Him  who  is  charged  to  lead  it  to  the  war; 
But  the  true  general  is  the  man  whose  mind, 
Mastering  CTents ,  anticipates ,  combines ; 
Else  is  he  but  a  leader  to  his  men ! 
With  our  profession  thus  :  the  first  who  comet 
May  with  a  humble  toil,  or  slice «  or  chop. 
Prepare  the  ingredienu ,  and  around  the  fire 
Obsequious,  him  I  call  a  fricasseer ! 

But  ah !  the  cook  a  brighter  glory  crowns! 
Well  skiU'd  b  he  to  know  the  place ,  the  hour. 

Him  who  invites,  and  him  who  is  invited. 

What  fish  in  season  makes  the  market  rich , 

A  choice  delicious  rarity !  I  know 

That  all,  we  always  find  ;  but  always  all. 

Charms  not  the  palate ,  critically  fine. 

Archestratos ,  in  culinary  lore 

Deep  for  his  time,  in  this  more  learned  age 

Is  wanting  j  and  full  oft  he  surely  talks 

Of  what  he  never  ate.  Suspect  his  page , 

Nor  load  thy  genius  with  a  barren  precept. 

Look  not  in  books  for  what  some  idle  sage 

5»o  idly  raved ;  for  cookery  is  an  art 

Comporting  ill  with  rhetoric ;  *tis  an  art 

Still  changing ,  and  of  momentary  triumph  \ 

Know  on  thyself  thy  genius  must  depend. 
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All  books  of  cookery,  all  kelps  of  art. 

All  critic  learning ,  all  commenting  notes , 

Are  Tain ,  if  Toid  of  genios ,  tboa  wooldst  cook ! " 

The  culinary  sage  thus  spoke;  his  friend 
Demands,  «  Where  is  the  ideal  cook  thou  paint'st?'* 
*'  Lo ,  I  the  man  1  **  the  saTonring  sage  replied. 
**  Now  be  thine  eyes  the  wilness  of  my  art  J 
This  tunny  drest ,  so  odorous  shall  steam, 
The  spicy  sweetness  so  shall  steal  thy  sense , 
That  thou  in  a  delicioos  rcTerie 
Shalt  slumber  heavenly  o*er  the  attic  dish !  ** 

In  another  passage  a  Master-Cook  conceives  himself  to  be  a  pupil 
of  Epicurus,  whose  feyourite  but  ambiguous  axiom ,  that  "  Volup- 
tuousness is  the  sovereign  good,"  was  interpreted  by  the  bonrvi- 
^ans  of  antiquity  in  the  plain  sense. 

Master  Cook.. 
Behold  in  me  a  pupil  of  the  school 
Of  the  sage  Epicurus. 

FaiBVD. 
Thou  a  sage ! 
Mastkr  Cook. 

Ay!  Epicurus  too  was  sure  a  cook. 

And  knew  the  soTereigo  good.  Nature  his  study, 

While  practice  perfected  his  theory. 

Dirine  philosophy  alone  can  teach 

The  difference  which  the  fish  Gloeucu*  *  shows 

In  winter  and  in  summer ;  how  to  learn 

Which  fish  to  choose ,  when  set  the  Pleiades, 

And  at  the  solstice.  'Tis  change  of  seasons 

Which  threats  mankind,  and  shakes  their  changeful  frame. 

This  dost  thou  comprehend?  Know,  what  wevse 

In  season ,  is  most  seasonably  good! 

Friimd. 
Most  learned  cook,  who  can  obserre  these  canons? 

'  The  commentators  bsve  not  been  able  always  to  assign  known  names  to 
the  great  rariety  of  fish ,  particulary  sea-fish ,  the  ancients  used ,  many  of 
which  we  should  rcTolt  at.  One  of  their  dainties  was  a  shelUfish,  prickly  like 
a  bedge-hog,  called  Echinus,  They  ate  the  dog-fisb ,  the  star 'fish  ,  porpoises 
or  sea-hogs,  and  even  scab.  In  Dr.  Mofiet's  **  regiment  of  diet^'*  an  exceeding 
curioDS  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  republished  by  Oldys,  may  be  found 
an  ample  account  of  the  <*  sea-fish^  used  by  the  ancients.  —  Whaterer  the 
Gio<;iscus  was ,  it  seems  to  hare  been  of  great  site ,  and  a  shell-fish  ,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  following  curious  passage  in  Atbenseus.  A  father,  informed 
that  his  son  is  leading  a  dissolute  life ,  enraged ,  remonstrates  with  his  peda- 
gogue;—  **RnaTeI  thou  art  the  fault  1  hast  thou  erer  known  a  philosopher 
yield  himself  so  entirely  to  the  pleasures  thou  teliest  me  of?  "  The  pedagogue 
replies  by  a  Yes  I  and  that  the  saget  of  the  portico  are  great  drunkards ,  and 
none  know  better  than  they  how  to  attach  a  Glociscus. 
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Master  Cook.. 

And  therefore  phlegm  and  colics  make  a  man 
A  most  indecent  goest.  The  aliment 
DrefB*d  in  my  kitchen  is  true  aliment; 
Light  of  digestion  easily  it  passes; 
The  chyle  soft-Mending  from  the  jnicy  food 
Repairs  the  solids. 

FansD. 

Ah!  the  chyle!  the  solids! 
Thou  new  Democritns!  thon  sage  of  medicine! 
Yersed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  latric  art ! 

Masvib,  Cook. 

Kow  mark  the  bhuders  of  onr  vnlgar  cooks! 
See  them  prepare  a  dish^of  rarioos  fish. 
Showering  profnse  the  poanded  Indian  grain  » 
An  OTerpowerins  Taponr,  gallimaofry 
A  mnltitnde  contused  of  pothering  odours ! 
Bnt,  know ,  the  genins  of  the  art  consists 
To  make  the  nostrils  feel  each  scent  distinct ; 
And  not  in  washing  plates  to  free  from  smoke. 
I  nerer  enter  in  my  kitchen ,  I ! 
Bnt  sit  apart,  and  in  the  cool  direct  : 
Obsenrant  of  what  passes ,  scnllions*  toiL 

FRinrD. 
What  dost  thou  there  ? 

M*8TK&  Cook. 
I  guide  die  mighty  whole; 
Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  the  dish. 
*Tis  thus  I  speak :  ^  Leare,  leaTe  that  ponderous  ham; 
Keep  up  the  fire  ,  and  lirely  play  the  flame 
Beneath  those  lobster  patties;  patient  here, 
Fix'd  as  a  statne,  skim,  incessant  skim. 
Steep  well  this  small  Glodscns  in  its  sauce , 
And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullender ; 
This  eel  requires  more  salt  and  marjoram; 
Roast  well  that  piece  of  kid  on  either  side 
Equal;  that  sweetbread  boil  not  orer  much." 
'Tis  thus ,  my  friend ,  I  make  the  concert  play. 

Faxbnd. 
O  man  of  science!  'tis  thy  babble  kills! 

MjLSTBR  Cook.. 
And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowds ; 
Harmonious  ranged ,  and  consonantly  just. 

FaxBVD. 
Ha!  what  means  this? 

Mastbr  Cook. 

Difinest  music  all ! 
As  in  a  concert  instruments  resound. 
My  ordered  dishes  in  their  courses  chime. 
So  Epicurus  dictated  the  art 
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Of  sweet  Toluptaoasness,  and  ate  in  order, 
Musing  delighted  o'er  the  sovereign  good ! 
Let  rftTing  stoics  in  a  labyrinth 
Rnn  after  Tirtne;  they  shall  find  no  end. 
Thon,  what  b  foreign  to  mankind ,  abjure. 

Fribhd. 
Bight  honest  Cook !  thou  wak'st  roe  from  their  dreams ! 

Another  Cook  informs  us  that  he  adapts  his  repasts  to  his  per- 
sonages. 

I  like  to  see  the  faces  of  my  guests , 

To  feed  them  as  their  age  and  station  claim. 

My  kitchen  changes ,  as  my  guests  inspire 

The  various  spectacle ;  for  lovers  now , 

Philosoj^ers ,  and  now  for  financiers. 

If  my  young  roystcr  be  a  mettled  spark  , 

Who  melts  an  acre  in  a  savoury  disli 

To  charm  his  mistress ,  scattle-fish  and  crabs , 

And  all  the  shelly  race ,  with  mixture  due 

Of  cordials  filtered,  exquisitely  rich. 

For  such  a  host ,  my  friend !  expends  much  more 

In  oil  than  cotton ;  solely  studying  love  I 

To  a  philosopher ,  that  animal 

Voracious,  solid  ham  and  bulky  feet ; 

But  to  the  financier,  with  costly  niceness , 

Glociscus  rare,  or  rarity  more  rare. 

Insensible  the  palate  of  old  age , 

More  difficult  than  the  soft  lips  of  yonth 

To  move ,  I  put  much  mustard  in  their  dish ; 

With  quickening  sauces  make  their  stupor  keen , 

And  lash  the  lazy  blood  that  creeps  within. 

Another  genius,  in  tracing  the  art  of  cookery,  derives  from  it 
nothing  less  than  the  origin  of  society;  and  I  think  that  some  phi- 
losopher has  defined  man  to  be  ^^  a  cooking  animal.'' 

Cook.. 

The  art  of  cookery  drew  us  gently  forth 

From  that  ferocions  life ,  when  void  of  faidi 

The  Antropophaginlan  ate  his  brother ! 

To  cookery  we  owe  well-ordered  states , 

Assembling  men  iu  dear  society. 

Wild  was  the  earth ,  man  feasting  upon  man , 

When  one  of  qobler  sense  and  milder  heart 

First  sacrificed  an  animal ;  the  flesh 

Was  sweet;  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on  man ! 

And  something  of  the  rudeness  of  those  times 

The  priest  commemorates ;  for  to  this  day 

He  roasts  the  victim  entrails  without  salt. 

In  those  dark  times ,  beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 

The  precious  salt ,  that  gold  of  cookery  I 

But  when  its  particles  the  palate  thrillM , 
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The  •oaroe  of  Kwtomiigi »  charm  of  cookery!  i 
They  MrTed  a  pannch  with  rich  ingredienU  stored; 
And  tender  kid,  within  two  coTering  plates , 
Warm  melted  in  the  month.  So  art  improTed! 
At  length  a  miracle  not  yet  perform'd , 
They  minced  the  meat,  which  roU'd  in  herbage  soft» 
If  or  meat  nor  herbage  seem*d ,  but  to  the  eye. 
And  to  the  taste,  the  counterfeited  dish 
Mimick*d  some  carious  fish;  inTention  rare! 
Then  every  dish  was  season*d  more  and  more ; 
Salted,  or  sonr,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 
Oatmeal  and  honey.  To  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  congregated  in  the  populous  towns , 
And  cities  flonrish'd ,  wliich  we  cooks  adom*d 
With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

Ad  arch-cook  insinuates  that  there  remain  only  two  ^'  pillars  of 
the  state/*  besides  himself,  of  the  school  of  Sinon,  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  condimenting  art.  Sinon ,  we  are  told ,  applied  the 
elements  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  this  fayourite  one.  Natonl 
philosophy  could  produce  a  secret  seasoning  for  a  dish ;  and  archi- 
tecture the  art  of  conducting  the  smoke  out  of  a  chinmey ;  which, 
'  says  he ,  if  ungovernable ,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  dressing. 
From  the  military  science  he  .deriyed  a  sublime  idea  of  order; 
drilling  the  under  cooks,  marshalling  the  kitchen,  hastening  one, 
and  making  another  a  sentinel.  We  find,  howeyer,  that  a  portico 
of  this  divine  art ,  one  of  the  professors  acknowledges  to  be  yapour- 
ing  and  bragging! — a  seasoning  in  this  art ,  as  well  as  in  others.  A 
cook  ought  never  to  come  unaccompanied  by  all  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  the  kitchen :  with  a  scurvy  appearance,  he  will  be  turned 
away  at  sight;  for  all  have  eyes ,  but  few  only  understanding. 

Another  occult  part  of  this  profound  mystery,  besides  yapourin^ 
consisted ,  it  seems ,  in  filching.  Such  is  the  counsel  of  a  patriiidi 
to  an  apprentice !  a  precept  which  contains  a  truth  for  all  ages  of 
cookery. 

"  Carion !  time  well  thy  ambidextrous  part. 
Nor  always  filch.  It  was  but  yesterday. 
Blundering ,  they  nearly  caught  thee  in  the  (act ; 
None  of  thy  balls  had  lirers ,  and  the  guests , 
In  horror,  pierced  their  airy  empthiess. 
Not  eren  the  brains  were  there,  thou  brainless  hoond! 
If  thou  art  hired  among  the  middling  class. 
Who  pay  thee  freely,  be  thou  honourable !  . 
But  for  this  day,  where  now  we  go  to  cook, 
£*en  cut  the  master's  throat  for  all  I  care; 
'  A  word  to  th'  wise  ,*  and  show  thyself  my  scholar ! 
There  thou  mayst  filch  and  rcrel ,  all  may  yield 
Some  secret  profit  to  thy  sharking  hand. 
'Tis  an  old  miser  gi^es  a  sordid  dinner. 
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And  we«p«  o*er  every  sptring  diih  at  table ; 
Then  if  I  do  not  find  thou  dost  deronr 
All  thoa  canU  toach ,  e'en  to  the  Tery  coaU , 
I  win  disown  thee!  Lo!  Old  skin-flint  comes ; 
In  hb  dry  eyes  whet  parsimony  stares ! " 

These  cooks  of  the  ancients,  who  appear  to  have  been  hired  for 
a  grand  dinner,  carried  their  art  to  the  most  whimsical  perfection. 
They  were  so  dexterous  as  to  be  able  to  senre  up  a  whole  pig  boil- 
ed on  one  side ,  and  roasted  on  the  other.  The  cook  who  performed 
this  feat  defies  his  guests  to  detect  the  place  where  the  knife  had 
separated  the  animal ,  or  how  it  was  contrived  to  stuff  the  bdly  with 
an  olio ,  composed  of  thrushes  and  other  birds ,  sUces  of  the  matrices 
of  a  sow,  the  yolks  of  eggs ,  the  bellies  of  hens  with  their  s(^  eggs , 
flayoured  with  a  rich  juice,  and  minced  meats  highly  spiced.  When 
this  cook  is  entreated  to  explain  his  secret  art,  he  solenmly  swears 
by  the  manes  of  those  who  brayed  all  the  dangers  of  the  Plain  of 
Marathon,  and  combated  at  sea  at  Salamis,  that  he  will  not  reveal 
the  secret  that  year.  But  of  an  incident,  so  triumphant  in  the  annals 
of  the  gastric  art ,  our  philosopher  would  not  deprive  posterity  of 
the  knowledge.  The  animal  had  been  bled  to  death  by  a  wound 
under  the  shoulder,  whence,  after  a  copious  effusion,  the  master 
cook  extracted  the  entrails,  washed  them  with  wine,  and  hanging 
the  animal  by  the  feet ,  he  crammed  down  the  throat  the  stuffings 
ahready  prepared.  Then  covering  the  half  of  the  pig  with  a  paste  of 
barley,  thickened  with  wine  and  oil ,  he  put  it  in  a  small  oven ,  or 
on  a  heated  table  of  brass ,  where  it  was  gently  roasted  with  all  due 
care :  when  the  skin  was  browned,  he  boiled  the  other  side;  and 
then ,  taking  away  the  barley  paste ,  the  pig  was  served  up ,  at  once 
boiled  and  roasted.  These  cooks ,  with  a  vegetable ,  couM  counterfeit 
the  shape  and  the  taste  of  fish  and  flesh.  The  king  of  Bithynia ,  in 
some  expedition  against  the  Scythians ,  in  the  winter,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea ,  had  a  violent  longing  for  a  small  fish  called 
apk)r — a  pilchard,  a  herring,  or  an  anchovy.  His  cook  cut  a  turnip 
to  the  perfect  imitation  of  its  shape ;  then  fded  in  oil ,  salted,  and 
well  powdered  with  the  grains  of  a  dozen  black  poppies,  his  m^esty's 
taste  was  so  exquisitely  deceived ,  that  he  praised  the  root  to  his 
guests  as  an  excellent  fish.  This  transmutation  of  vegetables  into 
meat  or  fish  is  a  province  of  the  culinary  art  which  we  appear  to 
have  lost ;  yet  these  are  cibi  innocentes ,  compared  with  the  things 
themselves.  No  people  are  such  gorgers  of  mere  animal  food  as  our 
own;  the artof  preparing  vegetables,  pulse,  and  roots,  is  scarcely 
known  in  this  country.  This  cheaper  and  healthful  food  shouM  be 
introduced  among  the  common  people,  who  neglect  them  firom  not 
knowing  how  to  dress  them.  The  peasant ,  for  want  of  this  skill , 
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treads  under  foot  the  best  meat  in  the  world-,  and  somelinics  the 
best  way  or  dressing  it  is  least  costly. 

The  gastric  art  must  have  reached  to  its  last  perfection ,  when  ^c 
find  that  it  had  its  history  ^  and  that  they  knew  how  to  ascertain  the 
»ra  of  a  dish  with  a  sort  of  chronological  exactness.  The  philo- 
sophers of  Atheneeus  at  table  dissert  on  every  dish ,  and  tell  us  of 
one  called  maati,  that  there  was  a  treatise  composed  on  it;  that  if 
was  first  introduced  at  Athens ,  at  the  epocha  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Thessalian  invention  -,  the 
most  sumptuous  people  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  maati  was  a  term 
at  length  applied  to  any  dainty,  of  excessive  delicacy,  always  sened 
the  last. 

But  as  no  art  has  ever  attained  perfection  without  numerous 
admirers ,  and  as  it  is  the  public  which  only  can  make  such  exquisile 
cooks,  our  curiosity  may  be  excited  to  inquire,  whether  the  patrons 
of  the  gastric  art  were  as  great  enthusiasts  as  its  professors. 

We  see  they  had  writers  who  exhausted  their  genius  on  these 
professional  topics;  and  books  of  cookery  were  much  read  :  for  a 
comic  poet,  quoted  by  Athenseus,  exhibits  a  character  exulting  in 
having  procured  "  The  new  Kitchen  of  Philoxenus ,  which ,''  says 
he,  "  I  keep  for  myself  to  read  in  my  solitude."  That  these  devo- 
tees to  the  culinary  art  undertook  journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  in  quest  of  these  discoveries ,  sufficient  facts  authenticate. 
England  had  the  honour  to  furnish  them  with  oysters ,  which  they 
fetched  fi*om  about  Sandwich.  Juvenal'  records ,  that  Montanus  was 
so  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  good  eating,  that  he  could  teD  by 
the  first  bite  whether  they  were  English  or  not.  The  well-known 
Apicius  poured  into  his  stomach  an  immense  fortune.  He  usuallj 
resided  at  Minturna ,  a  town  in  Campania,  where  he  ate  shrimps  a( 
a  high  price  :  they  were  so  large ,  that  those  of  Smyrna,  and  fte 
prawns  of  Alexandria,  could  not  be  compared  with  the  shrimps  of 
Minturna.  However,  this  luckless  epicure  was  informed  that  the 
shrimps  in  Africa  were  more  monstrous ;  and  he  embarks  without 
losing  a  day.  He  encounters  a  great  storm,  and  through  imminent 
danger  arrives  at  the  shores  of  AfVica.  The  fishermen  bring  him 
the  largest  for  size  their  nets  could  fUrnish.  Apicius  shakes  his  head . 
''Have  you  never  any  larger?"  he  inquires.  The  answer  was  noi 
favourable  to  his  hopes.  Apicius  rejects  them ,  and  fondly  remem- 
bers the  shrimps  of  his  own  Minturna.  He  orders  his  pilot  to  retuni 
to  Italy,  and  leaves  Africa  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

A  fraternal  genius  was  Philoxenus :  he  whose  higher  wish  was 
to  possess  a  crane's  neck,  that  he  might  be  the  longer  in  savouries 

*  Sat.  iv.  140. 
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bis  daintieS'^  and  who  appears  to  have  inyented  some  expedients 
which  might  answer,- in  some  degree ,  the  purpose.  This  impudent 
epicure  was  ^  little  attentive  to  the  feelings  of  his  brother  guests^ 
that,  in  the  hot  bath,  he  avowedly  habituated  himself  to-keep  his 
hands  in  the  scalding  water  -,  and  even  used  to  gargle  his  throat 
with  it,  that  he  might  feel  less  impediment  in  swallowing  the  hot- 
test dishes.  He  bribed  the  cooks  to  serve  up  the  repast  smoking  hot, 
that  he  might  gloriously  devour  what  he  chose  before  any  one  else 
could  venture  to  touch  the  dish.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  used  his 
fingers  to  handle  fire.  ^'  He  is  an  oven ,  not  a  man  I''  exclaimed  a 
grumbling  fellow-guest.  Once  having  embarked  for  Ephesus ,  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  fish,  his  favourite  food,  he  arrived  at  the 
market ,  and  found  all  the  stalls  empty.  There  was  a  wedding  in 
the  town ,  and  all  the  fish  had  been  bespoken.  He  hastens  to  embrace 
the  new-married  couple ,  and  smging  an  epithalamium ,  the  dithy- 
rambic  epicure  enchanted  the  company.  The  bridegroom  was  delight- 
ed by  the  honour  of  the  presence  of  such  a  poet ,  and  earnestly 
recpiested  he  would  come  on  the  morrow.  '^ I  will  come,  young 
friend,  if  there  is  no  fish  at  the  market!'' — It  was  this  Philoxenus, 
who,  at  the  table  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  having  near 
him  a  small  barbel ,  and  observing  a  large  one  near  the  prince ,  took 
the  little  one,  and  held  it  to  his  ear«  Dionysius  inquired  the  reason. 
''  At  present,"  replied  the  ingenious  epicure,  ''  I  am  so  occupied 
by  my  Galatea''  (a  poem  in  honour  of  the  mistress  of  the  tyrant) , 
'^  that  I  wished  to  inquire  of  this  little  fish,  whether  he  could  give 
me  some  information  about  Nereus  ^  but  he  is  silent ,  and  I  imagine 
they  have  taken  him  up  too  young  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  old  one, 
opposite  to  you ,  would  perfectly  satisfy  me."  Dionysius  rewarded 
the  pleasant  conceit  with  the  large  barbel. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SATURNALIA. 

The  Stagirite  discovered  that  our  nature  delights  in  imitation , 
and  perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  in  representing  personages  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves  in  mockery  of  them  ^  in  fact ,  there  is  a  pas- 
sion for  masquerade  in  human  nature.  Children  discover  this  pro- 
pensity ^  and  the  populace ,  who  are  the  children  of  society ,  through 
all  ages  have  been  humoured  by  their  governors  with  festivals  and 
recreations ,  which  are  made  up  of  this  malicious  transformation  of 
persons  and  things ;  and  the  humble  orders  of  society  have  been 
privileged  by  the  higher,  to  please  themselves  by  burlesquing  and 
ridiculing  the  great ,  at  short  seasons ,  as  some  consolation  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
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characteristic  of  manldDd.  Macrobius  could  not  trace  the  origin  of 
this  institution ,  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  Grecians ;  solhai 
it  might  have  arisen  in  some  rude  period  of  antiquity,  and  among 
another  people.  The  conjecture  seem$  supported  by  a  passage  in 
Gibbon's  Miscellanies  %  who  discovers  traces  of  this  insfitution 
among  the  more  ancient  nations ;  and  Huet  imagined  that  be  saw 
in  the  jubilee  of  the  Hebrews  some  similar  usages.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Gibbon  does  not  afford  us  any  new  light  on  the  caise 
in  which  originated  the  institution  itself.  The  jubUee  of  the  Hebcevs 
was  the  solemn  festival  of  an  agricultural  people ,  but  bears  none  of 
the  ludicrous  characteristics  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  discovered  the  occasioB 
of  the  inconceivable  licentiousness  which  was  thus  sanctioned  by  fbe 
legislator, — this  overturning  of  the  principles  of  society,  and  flus 
public  ridicule  of  its  laws ,  lis  customs,  and  its  feelings.  We  are  toid. 
these  festivals ,  dedicated  to  Saturn ,  were  designed  to  represent  the 
natural  equality  which  prevailed  in  his  golden  age ;  and  for  this  par- 
pose  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  change  places  with  the  masters.  This 
was,  however,  giving  the  people  a  false  notion  of  the  equality  of 
men  ;  for,  while  the  slave  was  converted  into  the  master,  the  pre- 
tended equality  was  as  much  violated  as  in  the  usual  situation  of  the 
parties.  The  political  misconception  of  this  term  of  natural  equality 
seems ,  however,  to  have  been  carried  on  through  all  ages  ^  and 
the  political  Saturnalia  had  lately  nearly  thrown  Europe  into  a  state 
of  that  worse  than  slavery,  where  slaves  are  masters. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia  were  latterly  prolonged  to  a  week^s  de- 
bauchery and  folly  *,  and  a  diary  of  that  week's  words  and  deetfe 
would  have  flirnished  a  copious  chronicle  otFacetice.  Some  notions 
we  acquire  from  the  laws  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lucian ,  an  EpisQe  of 
Seneca's ',  and  from  Horace ,  who ,  from  his  love  of  quiet ,  retired 
from  the  city  during  this  noisy  season. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  December,  that  all  the  town  was  in 
an  unusual  motion ,  and  the  children  every  where  invoking  Saturn; 
nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  tables  spread  out  for  feasting ,  and  no- 
thing heard  but  shouts  of  merriment :  all  business  was  d^missed. 
and  none  at  work  but  cooks  and  confectioners;  no  account  of  ex- 
penses was  to  be  kept ,  and  it  appears  that  one  tenth  part  of  a  man's 
income  was  to  be  appropriated  to  this  jollity.  All  exertion  of  mind 
and  body  was  forbidden ,  except  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  5  no- 
thing to  be  read  or  recited  which  did  not  provoke  mirth ,  adapted  to 
the  season  and  the  place.  The  slaves  were  allowed  the  utmost  free- 

'  Miscell an eoas  Works,  vol.  V.  504. 
■  Seneca,  Epist.  18. 
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cm  of  raillery  and  truth ,  with  their  masters  ■  :  sitting  with  them  at 
ible ,  dressed  in  their  clothes ,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks ,  telling 
lem  of  their  faults  to  their  faces,  while  they  smutted  them.  The 
laves  were  imaginary  kings,  as  indeed  a  lottery  determined  their 
ink;  and  as  their  masters  attended  them,  whenever  it  happened 
lat  these  performed  their  offices  clumsily,  doubtless  with  some  re- 
[^ections  of  their  own  similar  misdemeanors ,  the  slave  made  the 
laster  leap  into  the  water  head-foremost.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
dgry,  and  he  who  was  played  on ,  if  he  loved  his  own  comfort, 
ould  be  the  first  to  laugh.  Glasses  of  all  sizes  were  to  be  ready,  and 
11  were  to  drink  when  and  what  they  chose ;  none  but  the  most 
cilfiil  musicians  and  tumblers  were  allowed  to  perform,  for  those 
eople  are  worth  nothing  unless  exquisite ,  as  the  Saturnalian  laws 
ecreed.  Dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  carrying  a  female 
lusician  thrice  round  on  their  shoulders ,  accompanied  by  every 
rolesque  humour  they  imagined,  were  indulged  in  that  short  week, 
hich  was  to  repay  the  many  in  which  the  masters  had  their  revenge 
)r  the  reign  of  this  pretended  equality.  Another  custom  prevailed  at 
lis  season  :  the  priests  performed  their  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bare- 
eaded  ,  which  Pitiscus  explains  in  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary 
istitution,  as  designed  to  show  that  time  discovers,  or,  as  in  the 
resent  case  of  the  bare-headed  priests ,  uncovers ,  all  things. 

Such  was  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  favourite  popular  recreations 
r  Paganism ;  and  as  the  sports  and  games  of  the  people  outlast  the 
ate  of  their  empires,  and  are  carried  with  them,  however  they  may 
tiange  their  name  and  their  place  on  the  globe ,  the  grosser  plea- 
ires  of  the  Saturnalia  were  too  well  adapted  to  their  tastes  to  be  for- 
Dtten.  The  Saturnalia ,  therefore ,  long  generated  the  most  extraord- 
inary institutions  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe ;  and ,  what 
5ems  more  extraordinary  than  the  unknown  origin  of  the  parent 
^surdity  itseir,  the  Saturnalia  crept  into  the  services  and  offices  of 
le  Christian  church.  Strange  it  is  to  observe  at  the  altar  the  rites  of 
^ligion  burlesqued ,  and  all  its  offices  performed  with  the  utmost 
jfiToonery.  It  is  only  by  tracing  them  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  that 
e  can  at  all  account  for  these  grotesque  sports — that  extraordinary 
lixture  of  libertinism  and  profaneness,  so  long  continued  under 
kiristianity. 

Such  were  the  feasts  of  the  ass ,  the  feast  of  fools  or  madmen  ^f^s 
esjous — the  feast  of  the  bull— of  the  Innocents — and  that  of  the 
mdiacres,  which  perhaps ,  in  its  original  term,  meant  only  sub- 
bacons  ,  but  their  conduct  was  expressed  by  the  conversion  of  a  pun 

*  Horace,  in  his  dialogue  with  his  slare  DaTOs,  exhibits  a  liyelj  picture 
this  circumstance.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  7. 
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into  soudiacres  or  diacres  saouls ,  drunken  deacons.  InsUtatioiis 
of  this  nature,  even  more  numerous  than  the  historian  has  iKually 
recorded ,  and  varied  in  their  mode ,  seem  to  surpass  each  other  in 
their  utter  extravagance  ' . 

These  profane  festivals  were  universally  practised  in  the  middle 
ages ,  and ,  as  I  shall  show,  comparatively  even  in  modern  times. 
The  ignorant  and  the  careless  clergy  then  imagined  it  was  the  se- 
curest means  to  retain  the  populace ,  who  were  always  inctined  to 
these  pagan  revelries. 

These  grotesque  festivals  have  sometimes  amused  the  pens  of 
foreign  and  domestic  antiquaries :  for  our  own  country  has  par- 
ticipated as  keenly  in  these  irreligious  fooleries.  In  the  feast  of  asses, 
an  ass  covered  with  sacerdotal  robes  was  gravely  conducted  to  the 
choir,  where  service  was  performed  before  the  ass,  and  a  bymo 
chanted  in  as  discordant  a  manner  as  they  could  conlriye ;  the  office 
was  a  medley  of  all  that  had  been  sung  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
pails  of  water  were  flung  at  the  head  of  the  chanters  \  the  ass  wk 
supplied  with  drink  and  provender  at  every  division  of  the  service; 
and  the  asinines  were  drinking ,  dancing ,  and  braying  for  two  days. 
The  hymn  to  the  ass  has  been  preserved  *,  each  stanza  ends  with  (he 
burthen  ''  Hez !  Sire  Ane ,  hez ! ''  ^'  Huzza!  Seignior  Ass,  Huzia!"' 
On  other  occasions ,  they  put  burnt  old  shoes  to  fume  in  the  censeis; 
ran  about  the  church,  leaping ,  singing ,  and  dancing  ofiscendj; 
scattering  ordure  among  the  audience ;  playing  at  dice  upon  the 
altar !  whOe  a  boy  bishop ,  or  a  pope  of  fools ,  burlesqued  ttie  di- 
vine service.  Sometimes  they  disguised  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
animals ,  and  pretending  to  be  transformed  into  the  animal  they  re- 
presented ,  it  became  dangerous ,  or  worse ,  to  meet  these  abandoned 
fools.  There  was  a  precentor  of  fools,  who  was  shaded  in  public, 
during  which  he  entertained  the  populace  with  all  the  balderdasfa 
his  genius  could  invent.  We  had  in  Leicester,  in  1415 ,  what  vas 
called  a  gluuon-mass ,  during  the  five  days  of  the  festival  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  people  rose  early  to  mass ,  during  which  tbej 

'  A  large  Toiume  might  be  composed  on  these  grotesque,  profane,  and 
licentious  feasts.  Du  Cange  notices  several  under  diflerent  terms  in  his  Glos- 
sary— ^Festum  Asinorum  ,  Ralendae ,  Cervula.  A  curious  collection  has  be« 
made  by  the  Abbe'  Artigny ,  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  volumes  of  bis  Me- 
moircs  d'Histoirc,  etc.  Du  Radier,  in  bis  Reservations  Historiques,  vol.  i. 
p.  109,  has  noticed  several  writers  on  the  subject ,  and  preserves  one  on  tbe 
hunting  of  a  man,  called  Adam  ,  from  Ash- Wednesday  to  Holj-Thursdaj, 
and  treating  him  with  a  good  supper  at  night,  peculiar  to  a  town  in  Saxooj. 
See  Aocillon^s  Melanges  Critiques,  etc..  i.  39,  where  the  passage  from  RapJnd 
dc  Voltcrra  is  found  at  length.  In  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Turner's  secood 
Tolumc  of  his  History  of  England,  p.  367,  will  be  found  a  copious  awl  a 
curious  note  on  this  subject. 
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practised  eating  and  drinking  with  the  most  zealood  velocity ,  and  , 
as  in  France ,  drew  from  the  corners  of  the  altar  the  rich  puddings 
placed  there. 

So  late  as  in  1645 ,  a  pupil  of  Gassendi ,  writing  to  his  master, 
what  he  himself  witnessed  at  Aix  on  the  feast  of  the  Innocents,  says , 
^'  I  have  seen ,  in  some  monasteries  in  this  province ,  extraTagancies 
solemnised ,  which  the  pagans  would  not  have  practised.  Neither 
the  clergy,  nor  the  guardians ,  indeed ,  go  to  the  choir  on  this  day, 
but  all  is  given  up  to  the  lay-brethren ,  the  cabbage-cutters ,  the 
errand-boys,  the  cooks  and  scullions,  the  gardeners;  in  a  word, 
all  the  menials  fill  their  places  in  the  church ,  and  insist  that  they 
perform  the  offices  proper  for  the  day.  They  dress  themselves  with 
all  the  sacerdotal  ornaments ,  bat  torn  to  rags,  or  wear  them  inside 
out  ^  they  hdd  in  their  hands  the  books  reversed  or  sideways ,  which 
they  pretend  to  read  with  large  spectacles  without  glasses ,  and  to 
which  they  fix  the  shells  of  scooped  oranges ,  which  renders  them 
so  hideous,  that  one  must  have  seen  these  madmen  to  form  a  notion 
of  their  appearance ;  particularly  while  dangling  the  censers ,  they 
keep  shaking  them  in  derision ,  and  letting  the  ashes  fly  about  their 
heads  and  feces,  one  against  the  other.  In  this  equipage  they  nei- 
ther sing  hymns,  nor  psalms ,  nor  masses ;  but  mumble  a  certain 
gibberish  as  shrill  and  squeaking  as  a  herd  of  pigs  whined  on  to 
market.  The  nonsense -verses  they  chant  are  singularly  barba- 
rous :• — 

*'  He€  est  clara  dies »  daranim  dara  diemm , 
Haec  est  festa  dies ,  festamm  festa  dieium  '  •'* 

These  are  scenes  which  equal  any  which  the  humour  of  the  Ita^ 
lian  burlesque  poets  have  invented ,  and  which  might  have  entered 
with  effect  into  the  '^Malmantile  racquistato ''  of  Lippi*,  but  that 
they  should  have  been  endured  amidst  the  solemn  offices  of  religion , 
ind  have  been  performed  in  cathedrals ,  while  it  excites  our  asto- 
nishment ,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  perceiving  that  they  were  ^ 
in  truth ,  ttie  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Turner  observes,  witti- 
mt  perhaps  having  a  precise  notion  that  they  were  copied  from  the 
^aturnaUa,  tiiat  '^  It  could  be  only  by  rivalling  the  pagan  revehies, 
hat  the  christian  ceremonies  could  gain  the  ascendancy.''  Our  his^ 
onan  fhrther  observes ,  ttiat  these  ^'  Ucentious  festivities  were  called 
he  December  liberties,  and  seem  to  have  begun  at  one  of  the 
Qost  solemn  seasons  of  the  christian  year,  and  to  have  lasted  through 
he  chief  part  of  January."  This  very  term,  as  well  as  the  time , 
tgrees  with  that  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia : — 

'*  Age ,  lihertate  Dtcemhri  > 
Qnando  ita  migores  Toloemnt,  atere  :  narra/* 

Hot.  lib.  ii.  sat.  7.** 
«  Thiers,  TraiU  det  Jenx,  p.  440. 

11.  *& 
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Tbe  Bdohm  Saturnalia,  thoi  transplanted  into  chriatian  dmrdus, 
had  for  its  singular  principle ,  tittt  of  inferiors ,  ^whimsically  and  ia 
mockery,  personifying  their  superiors  with  a  licensed  liceotiousneBS. 
This  forms  a  disltact  characteristic  from  those  other  popular  customs 
and  paalimea  which  (he  learned  have  also  (raced  lo  the  R(Mnaa ,  and 
even  more  mcient  nations.  Our  present  inquiry  is,  to  illustrate  ttiat 
proneness  in  man,  of  delightfag  to  reverse  the  order  of  society,  and 
ridiculing  its  decencies. 

Here  we  had  our  boy*bishop,  a  legitimate  descendant  of  this  fii- 
mily  of  foolery.  On  Si.  Nicholas's  day,  a  saint  who  was  ttie  patroe 
ef  children,  the  hoy^hishop  with  his  mitra  parva  and  a  long  cro- 
sier, attended  by  his  schoolmates  as  his  diminutive  prebendaries, 
assumed  the  title  and  stale  of  a  hishop.  The  chikL-bishop  preached 
a  sermon ,  and  afterwards ,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  woit 
about  singing  and  coflecfeg  his  pence  :  to  such  theatrical  proces- 
sions in  coHegiate  bodies ,  Warton  attributes  the  custom ,  stUl  exists 
ingaCEton,  of  going  admont^m.  But  this  was  a  tame  raunomery, 
compared  with  the  groasness  eisewhere  attowed  in  burlesquing  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  The  English ,  more  particularly  after  tbe  Refor- 
mation ,  seem  not  lo  haf  e  polluted  the  churches  with  such  abuses. 
The  relish  for  the  Saturnalia  wasi  not ,  however,  less  lively  here 
than  on  the  GontinevI  ]  bnt  it  tool^a  more  innocent  diFectioti,  and 
was  allowed  to  turn  itself  into  dtii  life  :  and  since  the  people  would 
be  gratified  by  mock  dignities ,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  ridi- 
culing their  masters ,  it  was  allowed  them  by  oar  kings  and  nobles^ 
and  a  troop  of  grotesque  characters ,  frolicsome  great  men ,  de- 
lighting in  merry  mischief,  are  recorded  in  our  domestic  annals. 

The  most  learned  Selden ,  with  parsimonious  phrase  and  copious 
sense ,  has  thus  compressed  the  result  of  an  historical  dissertation: 
he  derives  our  ancient  Christmas  sports  at  once  fh>m  the  true, 
though  remote,  source.  ^^ Christmas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia ;  tbe 
same  time ,  the  same  number  of  holy-days ;  then  the  master  wailed 
upon  the  servant  like  the  lord  of  misrule  '.'*  Such  is  the  tite  of  a 
facetious  potentate ,  who,  in  this  notice  of  Selden's,  Is  not  ftirther 
indicated ,  for  this  personage  was  familiar  in  his  day,  but  of  whoa 
the  accounts  are  so  scattered ,  that  his  oflBces  and  hte  glory  are  now 
equdly  obscure.  The  race  of  this  noMity  of  drollery,  and  Ihfe  legi*' 
timate  king  of  all  hoaxing  and  quizzing,  like  mightier  dynasties f 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  England  our  festivities  at  Christmas  appear  to  have  been  moit 
entertaining  than  in  other  countries.  We  were  once  ftimed  for  merry 
Christmasses  and  their  pies  :  witness  the  Italian  proverb ,  **  Ha  pirn 

«  Scldcn's  Table-talk. 
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difme  cbe  ifomi  di  Na$ale  in  Inghiberra : "  "  He  has  more 
bwinett  than  English  orens  at  Christinas.''  Wherever  the  king  re- 
sided, there  was  created  for  that  merry  season  a  Christmas  prince, 
usually  called  ^^  the  Lord  of  Misrule ; ''  and  whom  the  Scotch  once 
knew  under  the  significant  title  of ''  the  Jbbot  of  Unreason.''  His 
office^  acconiiiig  to  Stowe ,  was  ^^  to  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to 
delight  the  beholder/'  Every  nobleman ,  and  every  great  family , 
surrendered  ttieir  houses ,  during  this  season ,  to  the  Christmas 
prince ,  vho  found  rivals  or  usurpers  in  almost  every  parish ;  and 
more  particularly,  as  we  sludl  see ,  among  the  grave  students  in  our 
inns  of  court. 

The  IWian  Polydore  Vergil ,  who ,  residing  here ,  had  clearer 
notions  of  this  facetiow  personage,  conadered  the  Christmas  Prince 
as  peculiar  to  our  country.  Without  venturing  to  ascend  in  his  ge- 
nealogy, we  must  admit  his  relationship  to  that  ancient  fkmily  of 
foolery  we  have  noticed ,  whether  he  be  legitimate  or  not.  If  this 
whimsical  perscmage ,  at  his  creation ,  was  dedgned  to  regulate 
"-'  misrule,"  his  lordship ,  invested  with  plenary  power,  came  him- 
self, at  length,  to  delight  loo  much  in  his  ^^  merry  disports."  Stubbes, 
a  naorose  pmritan  in  the  reign  of  Ehxabeth ,  denominates  him  ^^  a 
grand  captaine  of  mischiefe,"  and  has  preserved  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  all  bis  wild  doings  in  the  country ;  but  as  Strutt  has  anticl* 
pated  me  in  this  amusing  extract,  I  must  refer  to  his  ^^  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England ,"  p.  254.  I  prepare  another 
scene  of  unparalleled  Saturnalia,  among  the  grave  judges  and  Ser- 
jeants of  the  law,  where  the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  viewed  ainidst  his 
frolicsome  courtiers,  wiQi  the  humour  of  hunting  the  fox  and  the 
cat  with  ten  couple  of  hounds  round  their  great  hall,  among  the 
other  merry  disports  of  those  Joyous  days  when  sages  could  play 
like  boys. 

For  those  who  can  throw  themselves  back  amidst  the  grotesque 
humours  and  clumsy  pastimes  of  our  ancestors,  who,  without  what 
we  think  to  foe  taste,  had  whim  and  merriment — there  has  been 
fortunatdy  preserved  a  curious  history  of  the  manner  in  which  ^^  A 
grand  Christmas"  was  kept  at  our  Inns  of  Court ,  by  the  grave  and 
learned  Dugdale ,  in  his  ^^  Origines  Juridicales  -,"  it  is  a  complete 
festival  of  foolery,  acted  by  the  students  and  law-officers.  They  held 
for  that  season  every  thing  in  mockery  :  (bey  had  a  mock  parlia- 
ment ,  a  Prince  of  Sophie ,  or  Wisdom ,  an  honourable  order  of 
Pegasus ,  a  high  constable ,  marshal ,  a  master  of  the  game ,  a  ran- 
|er  of  the  forest,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  was  a  temporary 
^son  for  Christmas  delinquents  ,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  court , 
^rlesquedby  these  youthful  sages  before  the  f^yish  judges. 

The  characters  personified  were  in  the  costume  of  their  assumed 
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offices.  On  ChrislmasHlay,  the  constable-marshal ,  accoutred  with  a 
complete  gilded  ^^  harness ,''  showed  that  eyery  thing  was  to  be  chi^ 
valrously  ordered ;  while  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  ^'  a  fair 
white  armour/'  attended  with  his  troop  of  halberdiers ;  and  the 
Tower  was  then  placed  beneath  the  fire.  After  this  opening  followed 
the  costly  feasting  -,  and  then  ,  nothing  less  than  a  hunt  with  a  psck 
of  hounds  in  their  hall ! 

The  master  of  the  game  dressed  in  green  Telvet ,  and  the  ranger 
of  the  forest  in  green  satin ,  bearing  a  green  bow  and  arrows,  each 
with  a  hunting-horn  about  their  necks,  blowing  together  three  blasts 
of  yenery  ( or  hunting ),  they  pace  round  about  the  fire  three  times. 
The  master  of  the  game  kneels  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
high-constable.  A  huntsman  comes  into  the  hall ,  with  nine  or  ten 
couple  of  hounds ,  bearing  on  the  end  of  his  staff  a  pursenet,  which 
holds  a  fox  and  a  cat :  these  were  let  loose  and  hunted  by  the  hounds, 
and  killed  beneath  the  fire. 

These  extraordinary  amusements  took  place  after  their  repast : 
for  these  grotesque  Saturnalia  appeared  after  that  graver  part  of 
their  grand  Christmas.  Supper  ended ,  the  constable-marshal  pre- 
sented himsdf  with  drums  playing ,  mounted  on  a  stage  borne  by 
four  men ,  and  carried  round  ^  at  length  he  cries  out  ^^  a  lord !  a 
lord !  etc. ,  and  then  calls  his  mock  court  every  one  by  name. 

Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  Fowlshurt. 

Sir  Randall  Rackabite ,  of  Rascal  hall,  in  the  county  of  Rake-4ieU. 

Sir  Morgan  Mumchance ,  of  Much  Monkery,  in  the  county  of 
Mad  Mopery. 

Sir  Bartholomew  Bald4>reech ,  of  Buttock-bury,  in  the  county  of 
Breack-neck.' 

They  had  also  their  mock  arraignments.  The  king's^seijeant , 
after  dinner  or  supper,  ^'  oratour-like ,''  complained  that  the  coo- 
staMe-marshal  had  suflered-great  disorders  to  prevail  \  the  complaiDt 
was  answered  by  the  common-serJeant ,  who  was  to  show  his  talent 
at  defending  the  cause.  The  king's-seqeant  replies ;  they  rejoin,  etc. : 
till  one  at  length  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  being  found  most 

'  A  rare  qaarto  tract  seems  to  give  an  authentic  narratiye  of  one  of  these 
grand  Christmas  keepings ,  exhibiting  all  their  whimsicality  and  bnrlesqne 
homour  :  it  is  entitled  *'  Gesta  Grayorum;  or  the  History  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Prince  Henry,  Prince  of  Purpoole ,  Arch-duke  of  Stapulia  and  Ber* 
nardia  (Staple's  and  Bernard's  Inns) ,  Duke  of  High  and  rfether-Holborn , 
Marquess  of  St.  Giles  and  Tottenham ,  Count  Palatine  of  Bloomsbory  and 
ClerkenweU ,  Great  Lord  of  the  Cantons  of  Islington ,  Kentish  Town ,  etc. 
Knight  and  Sovereign  of  the  most  heroical  order  of  the  Helmeti  who  reigned 
and  died  A.  D.  1594."  It  is  full  of  burlesque  speeches  and  addresses.  As  it 
was  printed  in  1 68S  ,  I  auppose  it  was  from  some  manuscript  of  the  times ;  the 
pre&ce  gives  no  informiltion. 
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deflcienl.  If  any  offender  contrived  to  escape  lh>m  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  into  the  buttery,  and  brought  into  the  hall  a  manchet 
( or  smaU  loaf)  upon  the  point  of  a  knife ,  he  was  pardoned  \  for  the 
battery  in  this  jovial  season  was  considered  as  a  sanctuary.  Then 
began  the  rei^els.  Blount  derives  this  term  from  the  French  ra^eil- 
ler,  to  awake  from  sleep.  These  were  sports  of  danchig ,  masking , 
comedies ,  etc.  ( for  some  were  called  solemn  revels),  used  in  great 
houses ,  and  were  so  denominated  because  they  were  performed  by 
night ;  and  these  various  pastimes  were  regulated  by  a  master  of  the 
rerels. 

Amidst  ^^  the  grand  Ghristmass,"  a  personage  of  no  small  impor- 
tance was  ^'  the  Lord  of  Misrule.''  His  lordship  was  abroad  early  in 
the  morning ,  and  if  he  lacked  any  of  his  officers,  he  entered  their 
chambers  to  drag  forth  the  loiterers  \  but  after  breakfast  his  lordship's 
power  ended ,  and  it  was  in  suspense  till  night ,  when  his  personal 
presence  was  paramount,  or,  as  Dugdale  expresses  it ,  ^^  and  then 
his  power  is  most  potent." 

Such  were  then  the  pastimes  of  the  whole  learned  bench  \  and 
when  once  it  happened  that  the  under4>arristers  did  not  dance  on 
Candlemas-day,  according  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  society,  when 
the  judges  were  present ,  the  whole  bar  was  offended ,  and  al  Un- 
colnVInn  were  by  decimation  put  out  of  commons ,  for  example- 
sake  \  and  should  the  same  omission  be  repeated ,  they  were  to  be 
fined  or  disbarred ;  for  these  dancings  were  thought  necessary,  ^'  as 
much  conducing  to  the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for  their  books 
at  other  times."  I  cannot  (\imish  a  detailed  notice  of  these  pastimes ; 
for  Dugdale ,  whenever  he  indicates  them,  spares  his  gravity  from 
recording  the  evanescent  frolics ,  by  a  provoking  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  dance  ^^  round  about  the  coal-fire"  is  taken  off  in  the 
^^  Rehearsal."  These  revels  have  also  been  ridiculed  by  Donne  in 
his  Satires ,  Prior  in  his  Alma ,  and  Pope  in  his  Dunciad.  ^'  The 
judge  to  dance ,  his  brother  Serjeants  calls."  ' 

"  The  Lord  of  Misrule  ,"  in  the  inns  of  court ,  latterly  did  not 
conduct  himself  with  any  recollection  of"  Medio  tudssimus  Ms/* 
being  unreasonable  ;  but  the  "  sparks  of  the  Temple ,"  as  a  con- 
temporary calls  them ,  had  gradually,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles 
the  First's  reign ,  yielded  themselves  up  to  excessive  discorders.  Sir 
Symonds  D'Ewes,  in  his  MS.  diary  in  1620 ,  has  noticed  their  choice 
of  a  lieutenant,  or  lord  of  misrule ,  who  seems  to  have  practised  all 
the  mischief  he  invented ;  and  the  festival  days ,  when  "  a  standing 
table  was  kept ,"  were  accompanied  by  dicing ,  and  much  gaming  y 
oaths ,  execrations ,  and  quarrels  :  being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind ,. 

■  Oo  the  last  Revels  held ,  see  Gent  Mag.  1774 ,  p.  273. 
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he  regrets  this ,  for  he  adds ,  ^'  the  epari ,  of  itelf ,  I  conceive  lc» 
betewftd.'^ 

I  suspect  that  the  last  memorable  act  of  a  Lord  of  Munile  of  the 
inm  of  court  occurred  in  1627^  when  the  Ghrfetmas  game  becaoae 
serious.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  then  issued  an  e^t  lo  his  officere  lo 
go  out  at  Twelfth-night  to  coUect  his  rents  in  the  neighfMNirhood  of 
the  Temple,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a  house  ;  and  on  those  who 
were  in  their  beds ,  or  would  not  pay,  he  leried  a  distress.  An  anex- 
peoted  renstance  at  length  occurred  in  a  memorable  battle  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  person  : — and  I  shall  tell  how  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
for  some  time  stood  yictor,  with  his  gunner,  and  his  trumpeter,  and 
his  martial  array  :  and  how  heavily  and  fearfully  stood  my  Lord 
Mayor  amidst  his  ^^  watch  and  war : ''  and  how  their  lordships  agreed 
^  meet  halfway,  each  to  preserve  his  independent  dignity,  tUl  one 
knocked  down  the  other  :  and  how  the  long  halberds  dashed  with 
the  short  swords  :  how  my  Lord  Mayor  valorously  took  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  prisoner  with  his  own  civic  hand  :  and  how  the  Ghristaas 
prince  was  immured  in  Uie  Counter  :  and  how  the  learned  Tempiars 
insisted  on  their  privilege ,  and  the  unlearned  of  Aam's^Hey  and 
Fleet-street  asserted  their  right  of  saving  their  crown-pieces  :  and 
finally  how  this  combat  of  mockery  and  earnestness  was  settled ,  not 
without  the  introduction  of  ^^  a  God,''  as  Horace  allows  on  great 
occasions ,  in  the  interposition  of  the  king  and  the  attomey-geneni 
-^-altogether  the  tale  had  been  well  told  in  some  comic  epic ,  but  the 
wits  of  that  day  let  it  pass  out  of  their  hands. 

I  find  this  event,  which  seems  to  record  the  last  desperate  effort 
ef  a  '^  Lord  of  Misrule ,''  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  learned  Mede 
to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville «,  and  some  particulars  are  coyected  from 
Hammond  L'Estrange's  Life  of  Charles  the  First. 

•'Jan.  12,  l«f7-8. 

^^On  Saturday  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr.  Palmer  their  Lord 
of  Misrule,  who,  on  Twelfth-eve,  late  in  the  night,  sent  out  to 
gather  up  his  rents  at  five  shillings  a  house ,  in  Ram-alley  and  Fleet- 
street.  At  every  door  they  came  they  winded  the  Temple  horn,  and 
if  at  the  second  blast  or  summons  they  within  opened  not  the  door, 
then  the  Lord  of  Misrule  cried  out,  'Give  fire,  gunner!'  His  gun- 
ner was  a  rubuslious  Yulcan ,  and  the  gun  or  petard  itself  was  a 
huge  overgrown  smith's  hammer.  This  being  complained  of  to  my 
Lord  Mayor,  he  said  he  would  be  with  them  about  eleven  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  last*,  willing  that  all  that  ward  should  attend  him 
with  their  halberds ,  and  that  himself,  besides  those  that  came  out 
of  his  house ,  should  bring  the  Watches  along  with  him.  His  lord- 
ship, thus  attended,  advanced  as  high  as  Ram-«lley  in  martial 
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equipage  ^  when  forth  came  the  Lord  of  Misrole,  attended  fyy  fah 
galfanls,  out  of  the  Temide-gate,  with  their  swords,  all  armed  in 
cuerpo.  A  halberdier  bade  the  Lord  of  Misrule  come  to  my  Lord 
Mayor.  He  answered,  No!  let  the  Lord  Mayor  come  to  me!  At 
length  they  agreed  to  meet  half  way :  and ,  as  the  intenriew  of  rival 
princes  Is  never  without  danger  of  some  ill  accident ,  so  k  happened 
in  this  :  for  first,  Mr.  Palmer  being  quarrelled  vrlth  for  not  palling 
off  his  hat  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  giving  cross  answers ,  the  lud- 
herds  began  to  fiy  about  his  ears,  and  he  and  his  company  to 
ivrandtoh  their  swords.  At  last  being  beaten  to  ttie  ground ,  and  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  sore  wounded ,  they  were  flitn  to  yield  to  the  longer 
and  more  numerous  weapon.  My  Lord  Mayor  taking  Mr.  Pahner 
by  the  shoulder,  led  hhn  fo  the  Compter,  and  thrust  him  in  at  the 
prison-gate  with  a  kind  of  Indignation ;  and  so ,  notwithstanding 
his  hurts,  he  was  forced  to  lie  among  the  common  prisoners  for 
two  nights.  On  Tuesday  the  king's  attorney  became  a  suitor  lo  my 
Lord  Mayor  for  their  liberty  ^  which  his  lordship  granted ,  upon 
condition  they  should  repay  the  gattiered  rents,  and  do  reparations 
upon  broken  doors.  Thus  the  game  ended.  Mr.  Attorney-General, 
being  of  the  same  house ,  fetched  them  In  his  own  coach ,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  court ,  where  the  King  himself  reconciled  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  them  together  with  joining  all  hands;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Temple  being  this  Shrovetide  to  present  a  Mask  to  their  nujes- 
tles ,  over  and  besides  the  king's  own  great  Ms»k ,  to  be  performed 
at  the  Banqueting-house  by  an  hundred  actors.'' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  grave  citizens  did  well  and 
rightly  protect  themselves ,  yet,  by  the  attorney-general  taking  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  In  his  coach,  and  the  king  giving  his  royal  interference 
between  the  parties ,  that  they  considered  that  this  Lord  of  Foolery 
had  certain  ancient  privileges ;  and  it  was ,  perhaps ,  a  doubt  with 
them ,  whether  this  Interference  of  the  Lord  Mayor  might  not  be 
considered  as  severe  and  unseaBon8d!>le.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  brought  all  ftiture  Lords  of  Misrule 
to  their  senses.  Perhaps  this  dynasty  In  the  empire  of  foolery  closed 
with  this  Christmas  prince,  wlio  fell  a  victim  lo  the  arbifrary  taxa- 
tion he  levied.  I  find  after  this  orders  made  for  the  Inner  Temple, 
for  "preventing  of  that  general  scandal  and  obloquie,  which  the 
House  hath  heretofore  incurred  in  time  of  Christmas  :"  and  that 
"  there  be  not  any  going  abroad  out  of  the  gates  of  this  House,  by 
any  lord  or  others ,  to  break  open  any  house,  or  take  anything  in 
the  name  of  rent  or  a  distress." 

These  "Lords  of  Misrule,"  and  their  mock  court  and  royalty, 
appear  to  have  been  only  extinguished  with  the  English  sovereignty 
itself,  at  the  time  of  our  republican  government.  Edmund  Gayton 
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tells  a  story,  to  show  the  strange  impressloos  of  strong  fancies  :  as 
bis  work  is  of  great  rarity,  I  shall  transcribe  the  sUxj  in  his  own 
words,  both  to  give  a  conclusion  to  this  inquiry,  and  a  specimen  of 
his  style  of  narrating  this  sort  of  litQe  things.  ''  A  gentleman  impor- 
tuned, at  a  flre«night  in  the  public  hall,  to  accept  the  high  and  mi^ity 
place  of  a  mock-emperor,  which  was  duly  conferred  upon  him  by 
seven  mock-electors.  At  the  same  time,  with  much  wit  and  ceremony, 
the  emperor  accepted  his  chair  of  state,  which  was  placed  in  the 
highest  table  in  the  hall  ^  and  at  his  instalment  all  pomp,  reverence, 
and  signs  of  homage ,  were  used  by  the  whole  company ;  insomoch 
that  our  emperor,  having  a  ^ice  of  sel^conceit  before ,  was  soundly 
peppered  now,  for  he  was  instantly  metamorphosed  into  the  statettest , 
gravest ,  and  most  commanding  soul  that  ever  eye  beheld.  Taykv 
acting  Arbaces ,  or  Swanston  D'Amboise,  were  shadows  to  him  : 
his  pace ,  his  look,  his  voice ,  and  all  his  garb,  was  altered.  Alexan- 
der upon  his  elephant,  nay,  upon  the  castle  upon  that  elephant, 
was  not  so  high ;  and  so  close  did  this  imaginary  honour  stick  to 
his  fimcy,  that  for  many  years  he  couki  not  shake  off  this  one  night's 
assumed  deportments,  until  the  times  came  that  drove  all  monar^ 
chical  imaginations  out ,  not  only  out  of  his  head ,  but  every  one's  ' .'' 
This  mock  '^  emperor  "  was  unquestionably  one  of  these  ^^  Lords  of 
Misrule,''  or  ''a  Christmas  Prince."  The  ^^public-hall"  was  that 
of  the  Temple ,  or  Ljnccdn's  Inn ,  or  Gray's  Inn.  And  it  was  natural 
enough,  when  the  levelling  equality  of  our  theatrical  and  practical 
commonwealths  men  were  come  into  vogue ,  that  even  the  shadowy 
regality  of  mockery  startled  them  by  reviving  the  recollections  of 
ceremonies  and  titles,  which  some  might  Incline,  as  they  after- 
wards did,  seriously  to  restore.  The  "Prince  of  Christmas"  did 
not ,  however,  attend  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Satumalian  spirit  has  not  been  extinct  even  in  our  days. 
The  Mayor  of  Garrat ,  with  the  mock  addresses  and  burlesque  elec- 
tion, was  an  image  of  such  satirical  exhibitions  of  their  superiors, 
so  deUghtful  to  the  people.  France,  at  the  close  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's reign ,  first  saw  her  imaginary  "  Regiment  de  la  Calotte," 
which  was  the  terror  of  the  sinners  of  the  day,  and  the  blockheads 
of  all  times.  This  "regiment  of  the  skuU-caps"  originated  in  an 
officer  and  a  wit,  who,  suffering  from  violent  headachs,  was  re- 
commended the  use  of  a  skull-cap  of  lead  :  and  his  companions, 
as  great  wits,  formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  to  be  composed 
only  of  persons  distinguished  by  their  extravagances  in  words  or  in 
deeds.  They  elected  a  general ,  they  had  their  arms  blazoned,  and 
struck  medals ,  and  issued  "  brevets , "  and  "  lettres  patentes , "  and 

'  Pleasant  notes  apon  Don  Qaixote,  hy  Edmund  Gayton,  Eaq.  Ibl»» 
tW4 ,  p.  24. 
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granted  pensions  to  certain  individuals,  stating  their  claims  to  be 
enrolled  in  tlie  regiment  for  some  egregious  extravagance.  The  wits 
versified  tliese  army  commissions;  and  the  idlers,  like  pioneers, 
were  busied  in  clearing  their  way,  by  picking  up  the  omissions  and 
commissions  of  the  most  noted  characters.  Those  who  were  favoured 
with  its  ^^ brevets''  intrigued  against  the  regiment*,  but  at  length 
they  found  it  easier  to  wear  their  ^^ calotte,"  and  say  nothing.  This 
society  began  in  raillery  and  playflilness ,  seasoned  by  a  spice  of 
malice.  It  produced  a  great  number  of  ingenious  and  satirical  little 
things.  That  the  privileges  of  the  ^^  calotte''  were  afterwards  abused, 
and  calumny  too  often  took  the  place  of  poignant  satire ,  is  the  his- 
tory of  human  nature ,  as  wdl  as  of  ^^  the  calotins  ' ." 

Another  society  in  the  same  spirit  has  been  discovered  in  one 
of  the  lordships  of  Poland.  It  was  called  ^'  The  Republic  of  Ba- 
boonery." The  society  was  a  burlesque  model  of  their  own  govern- 
ment :  a  king,  chancellor,  concillors,  archbishops.  Judges,  etc. 
If  a  member  would  engross  the  conversation ,  he  was  immediately 
appointed  orator  of  the  republic.  If  he  spoke  with  impropriety,  the 
absurdity  of  his  conversation  usually  led  to  some  suitable  office 
created  to  perpetuate  his  folly.  A  man  talking  too  much  of  dogs , 
would  be  made  a  master  of  the  buckhounds ;  or  vaunting  his  cou- 
rage ,  perhaps  a  field-marshal ;  and  if  bigoted  on  disputable  matters 
and  speculative  opinions  in  religion ,  he  was  considered  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  an  inquisitor.  This  was  apleasant  and  useful  project  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  Polish  youth ;  and  one  of  the  Polish 
kings  good-humouredly  observed ,  that  he  considered  himself  '^  as 
much  King  of  Baboonery  as  King  of  Poland."  We  have  had  in  our 
own  country  some  attempts  at  similar  Saturnalia  -,  but  their  success 
has  been  so  equivocal  that  they  hardly  afford  materials  for  our  do-> 
mestic  history. 

RELIQUI^  GETHINIAN^. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  stands  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Grace  GEXfflN.  A  statue  of  her 
ladyship  represents  her  kneeling,  holding  a  book  in  her  right 
hand.  This  accomplished  lady  was  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her 
day,  and  appears  to  have  created  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  her 
character.  She  died  early,  having  scarcely  attained  to  womanhood , 
although  a  wife ;  for  ^'  all  this  goodness  and  all  this  excellence  was 
bounded  within  the  compass  of  twenty  years." 

'  Their  '*  hreyets,"  etc.  are  collected  in  a  little  rdiame,  '*  Recneii  des 
Pieces  du  K^giment  de  la  Calotte ;  A  Paris,  chez  Jacques  Colombat ,  Impri- 
meur priTil^gi^  du  Regiment.  L'an  de  1*^ Calotine 7726."  From  the  date, 
we  infer,  that  thetrue  calotinc  is  as  old  as  the  creation. 
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But  it  is  ber  book  commemorated  in  marfele ,  and  not  ber  cbarac- 
ter,  whicb  may  hate  merited  tbe  marble  that  cbronicles  it,  wbieh 
bas  excited  my  curiosity  and  my  suspicion.  After  ber  dealb  a  nuni> 
ber  of  loose  papers  were  found  in  ber  band-writing ,  wbicb  could 
not  fail  to  attract,  and,  perbaps,  aslonisb  tbeir  readers,  witb  tbe 
maturity  of  tbougbt  and  tbe  vast  capacity  wbicb  bad  composed 
tbem.  Tbese  reliques  of  genius  were  collected  together,  methodised 
under  beads ,  and  appeared  with  the  title  of  ^^  RetiquisB  GethiiiiaMP; 
or  some  remains  of  Grace  Lady  Getbin,  lately  deceased  :  being  a 
collection  of  choice  discourses^  pleasant  apothegms,  and  witty 
sentences ;  written  by  her  for  tbe  most  part  by  way  of  Essay,  and 
at  spare  hours  -,  published  by  ber  nearest  relations ,  to  presenre  her 
memory.  Second  edition ,  1700.'' 

Of  this  book ,  considering  that  comparatively  it  is  modem ,  and 
the  copy  before  me  is  called  a  second  edition ,  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  it  seems  always  to  have  been  a  very  scarce  one.  Even 
Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies,  1750,  mentions  that 
these  remains  are  ^^  very  difficult  to  be  procured ; ''  and  Sir  William 
Musgrave  in  a  manuscript  note  observed ,  that  ^^  this  book  was  very 
scarce.''  It  bears  now  a  high  price.  A  hint  is  given  in  the  preface 
that  the  work  was  chiefly  printed  for  the  use  of  ber  friends ;  yet, 
by  a  second  edition ,  we  must  infer  that  tbe  public  at  large  were  so. 
There  is  a  poem  prefixed  with  tbe  signature  W.  C.  which  no  one 
will  be^tate  to  pronounce  is  by  Gongreve  ^  he  wrote  indeed  another 
poem  to  celebrate  this  astonishing  book ,  fbr^  considered  as  the 
production  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  a  miraculous,  rather  than  a 
human ,  production.  The  last  lines  in  this  poem  we  might  expect 
from  Gongreve  in  his  happier  vein ,  who  contrives  to  preserve  his 
panegyric  amidst  that  caustic  wit,  with  wbicb  be  keenly  loiicbed 
the  age* 

*'  ▲  fOEM  19  FRAI8E  OV  THB  AUTSOft. 

'<  I  thftt  hftte  books, such  as  come  dailjr  oat 
Bj  public  licence  to  the  reading  rout , 
A  due  religion  yet  obserte  to  tiiis ; 
And  here  MSerl,  if  any  tfaong**  amiMt 
It  can  be  only  the  compiler's  fault , 
Who  has  ill-drest  the  charming  author's  thought , — 
That  was  all  right :  her  beauteous  looks  were  join'd 
To  a  no  less  admired  excelling  pniud. 
But  oh !  this  glory  of  frail  Nature's  dead , 
As  I  shall  be  that  write ,  and  you  that  read  '. 
Once,  to  be  out  of  fashion »  III  conclude, 
With  something  Chat  may  teadto  public  good : 

.    '  Was  this  thought,  that  strikes  witb  a  sudden  effect,  in  tlie  mind  ^i 
Ujwkesworth ,  when  he  so  patheUcally  concluded  kis  last  paper  ? 
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I  wish  that  piety  #  from  wbteh  in  heaven 
The  fair  is  placed— to  the  bwn  sleeTet  were  given : 
Her  justice — to  the  knot  of  men,  whose  care 
From  the  raised  millions  is  to  take  their  share. 

The  ix)ok  claimed  all  the  prate  the  finest  gaiiu9  could  bestow 
on  it.  But  let  us  hear  the  editor.— He  tells  us ,  that  ^^  It  is  a  Yast 
disadvantage  toaulhors  to  publish  their pnVofe  undigested  thoughts, 
vnA  first  notions  hastily  set  down ,  and  designed  only  as  materials 
for  a  future  structure/'  And  he  adds,  "  That  the  work  may  not 
come  short  of  that  great  and  just  expectation  which  the  world  had 
of  her  while  she  was  alive,  and  still  has  of  every  thing  that  is  the 
genuine  product  of  her  pen ,  they  must  be  told  that  this  was  wriir 
ten  for  the  most  part  in  haste,  were  her  first  conceptions  and 
overflowings  of  her  luxuriant  fancy,  noted  with  her  pencil  at  spare 
ham's,  or  as  she  was  dressing ,  as  her  Umftfyf  only,  and  set  down 
just  as  they  came  into  her  ndndJ*' 

All  this  will  serve  as  a  memorable  examine  of  the  cant  and  men- 
dacity of  an  editor!  and  that  total  absence  of  critical  Judgment  that 
could  assert  such  matured  reflection,  in  so  exquisite  a  style ,  could 
ever  have  been  ^^  first  conceptions ,  just  as  they  came  into  the  mind 
of  Lady  Gethin ,  as  she  was  dressing/' 

The  truth  is,  that  Lady  Gethin  may  have  had  little  concern  in 
an  these  "  Reliquis  Gethinianse/'  They  indeed  might  well  have 
delighted  their  readers  \  but  those  who  had  read  Lord  Bacon's  Es- 
says, and  other  writers,  such  as  Owen  Feltham,  and  Osborne, 
from  whom  these  relics  are  chiefly  extracted ,  might  have  wondered 
that  Bacon  should  have  been  so  httle  known  to  the  .families  of  the 
Nortons  and  the  Gethins ,  to  whom  her  ladyship  was  allied  •,  to 
Congreve  and  to  the  editor  \  and  still  more  particularly  to  subsequent 
compilers,  as  Ballard  in  his  Memoirs,  and  lately  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble  in  his  Continuation  of  Granger  ^  who  both ,  with  all  the  inno- 
cence of  criticism,  give  specimens  of  these  "Relics,"  without  a 
suspicion  that  they  were  transcribing  literally  from  Lord  Bacon's 
Essays!  Unquestionably  Lady  Gethin  herself  intended  no  imposture^ 
her  mind  had  all  the  delicacy  of  her  sex  \  she  noted  much  from  the 
book  she  seems  most  to  have  delighted  in  -,  and  nothing  less  than 
ttie  most  undisceming  friends  could  have  imagined  that  every  thing 
written  by  the  hand  of  this  young  lady  was  her  ''  first  conceptions^" 
and  apologise  for  some  of  the  finest  thoughts,  in  the  most  vigorous 
style  which  the  English  language  can  produce.  It  seems,  however, 
to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  were  not  much  read  at  the  time 
this  volume  appeared. 

The  marble  book  in  Westminster  Abbey  must,  therefore,  lose 
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most  of  its  leaves  5  but  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the  origin  of  Qiis 
miraculous  production  of  a  young  lady.  What  is  Lady  Gethin's ,  or 
what  is  not  hers,  in  this  misceUany  of  plagiarisms ,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial to  examine.  Those  passages  in  which  her  ladyship  speaks  in 
her  own  person  probably  are  of  original  growth  -,  of  this  Idnd  many 
evince  great  vivacity  of  thought ,  drawn  from  actual  observation  00 
what  was  passing  around  her  •,  but  even  among  these  are  intermixed 
the  splendid  passages  of  Bacon  and  other  writers. 

I  shall  not  crowd  my  pages  with  specimens  of  a  very  suspicions 
author.  One  of  her  subjects  has  attracted  my  attention  ^  for  it  shows 
the  corrupt  manners  of  persons  of  fashion  who  lived  between  I680 
and  1700.  To  find  a  mind  so  pure  and  elevated  as  Lady  Gethin's 
unquestionably  was ,  discussing  whettier  it  were  most  advisable  to 
have  for  a  husband  a  general  lover,  or  one  attached  to  a  mistress , 
and  deciding  by  the  force  of  reasoning  in  favour  of  ttie  dissipated 
man  ( for  a  woman ,  it  seems ,  had  only  Uie  alternative ) ,  evinces  a 
public  depravation  of  morals.  These  manners  were  Uie  wretched 
remains  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  Wycherley, 
Dryden,  and  Congreve  seem  to  have  written  with  much  less  inven- 
tion ,  in  ttieir  indecent  plots  and  language ,  than  is  imagined. 

*«  I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  b«  wife  to  a  man  that  is  continually 
changing  his  hues,  or  to  an  husband  that  hath  but  one  mistrcw  who«  he 
loves  with  a  consUnt  passion.  And  if  you  keep  some  measure  of  cmhly  to 
her,  he  will  at  least  esteem  you  j  but  he  of  the  roTing  humour  pUys  an 
hundred  frolics  that  dWcrt  the. town  and  perplex  his  wife.  She  ofUn  meets 
with  her  husband's  mistress,  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  herself  5®^f™ 
her.  Tis  true  the  consUnt  man  is  ready  to  sacrifice,  every  moment,  hia  whole 
family  to  his  love  5  he  hates  any  place  where  she  is  not,  is  P'^^S**  JJJ. '^"*' 
concerns  his  love ,  covetous  in  other  respects;  expecU  you  should  be  blind  to 
all  be  doth ,  and  'though  you  can't  but  sec,  yet  must  not  dare  to  complam. 
And  though  both  he  who  lends  his  heart  to  whosoever  pleases  it,  and  he 
that  gives  it  entirely  to  one,  do  both  of  them  require  tbecxactest  devoir 
from  their  wives,  yet  I  know  not  if  it  be  not  better  to  be  wife  to  an  anconstant 
husband  (provided  he  be  something  discreet )  ,  than  to  a  consUnt  fellow  who 
is  always  perplexing  her  witb  his  inconstant  humour.  For  the  unconstant 
lovers  are  commonly  the  best  humoured ;  but  let  them  be  what  they  will , 
women  ought  not  to  be  unfaithful  for  Virtue's  sake  and  their  own,  nor  to 
offend  by  example.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds  of  charity  and  obedience  in  the 
wife  if  she  think  her  husband  virise ,  which  she  wUl  never  do  if  she  find  him 
jealous. 

**  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses ,  companions  for  middle  age ,  and 
old  men's  nurses."    n   t;  ^  .^  ^^     L,   /^  ;       *       ..  «<      \  :  ^  t^  *  »'     ;  '-^ 

The  last  degrading  sentence  is  found  in  some  writer,  whose  name 
I  cannot  recollect.  Lady  Gettiin ,  with  an  inteUect  superior  to  ttitl 
of  the  women  of  that  day,  had  no  conception  of  Oie  dignity  of  the 
female  character,  the  claims  of  virtue,  and  the  duties  of  honour.  A 
wife  was  only  to  know  obedience  and  silence  :  however ,  she  hints 
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that  such  a  husband  should  not  he  Jealous !  There  was  a  sweetness 
in  revenge  reserved  for  some  of  these  married  women. 

ROBINSON  CaUSOE.  ^ 

Robinson  Crusoe  ,  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearn- 
ed ^  of  the  youth  and  the  adult  ^  the  book  that  was  to  constitute  the 
library  of  Rousseau's  Emilius  y  owes  its  secret  charm  to  its  being  a 
new  repjpesentation  of  human  nature,  yet  drawn  from  an  existing 
state ;  this  picture  of  self-education ,  self-inquiry,  self-happiness ,  is 
scarcely  a  fiction ,  although  it  includes  all  the  magic  of  romance  \ 
and  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  dis{^ys  all  the  forcible 
genius  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  our  literature  can  boast. 

The  history  of  the  woric  is  therefore  interesting.  It  was  treated  in 
the  author's  time  as  a  mere  idle  romance,  for  the  philosophy  was 
not  discovered  in  the  story  -,  after  his  death  it  was  considered  to  have 
been  pillaged  firom  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  confided  to  the 
author,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  De  Foe  were 
alike  questioned. 

The  entire  history  of  this  work  of  genius  may  now  be  traced , 
ftrom  the  first  hints  to  the  mature  state ,  to  which  only  the  genius  of 
De  Foe  could  have  wrought  it. 

The  adventures  of  Selkirk  are  well  known  :  he  was  found  on  the 
desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  had  formerly  been  left, 
by  Woodes,  Rogers,  and  Edward  Gooke,  who  in  1712  published 
their  voyages^,  and  told  the  extraordinary  history  of  Crusoe's  pro- 
totype, with  all  those  curious  and  minute  particulars  which  Selkirk 
had  freely  communicated  to  them.  This  narrative  of  itself  is  extreme- 
ly interesting,  and  has  been  given  entire  by  Captain  Bumey ;  it 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

In  this  artless  narrative  we  may  discover  more  than  the  embryo 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.— The  first  appearance  of  Selkirk,  "  a  man 
clothed  in  goats'  skins ,  who  looked  more  wild  than  the  first  owners 
of  them."  The  two  huts  he  had  built ,  the  one  to  dress  his  victuab , 
the  other  to  sleep  in  :  his  contrivance  to  get  fire,  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  pimento  wood  together ;  his  distress  for  the  want  of  bread 
and  salt ,  till  he  came  to  relish  his  meat  without  either ;  his  wearing 
out  his  shoes ,  till  he  grew  so  accustomed  to  be  without  them ,  that 
he  could  not  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  his  return  home ,  use 
them  without  inconvenience  \  his  bedstead  of  his  own  contriving , 
and  his  bed  of  goat-skins ;  when  his  gunpowder  failed ,  his  teaching 
himself  by  continual  exercise  to  run  as  swifUy  as  the  goats ;  his  fall- 
ing from  a  precipice  in  catching  hold  of  a  goat ,  stunned  and  brui- 
sed ,  till  coming  to  his  senses  he  found  the  goat  dead  under  him  -,  his 
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taming  kids  to  Diyert  himself  by  dancing  with  ttieai  and  his  cais ; 
his  converting  a  nail  into  a  needle ;  his  sewing  his  goftft-skios  wilb 
little  thongs  of  the  same*,  and  when  his  knife  was  worn  lo  the  back, 
contriving  to  make  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops.  His  solacing 
himself  in  ttiis  solitude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a  social 
fbeling  in  his  fervent  prayers.  And  the  habitation  which  Selkirk  had 
raised ,  to  reach  which ,  they  followed  him  ^^  with  difficulty,  dimb- 
ing  up  and  creeping  down  many  rocks ,  till  they  came  at  last  to  a 
pleasant  spot  of  ground  full  of  grass  and  of  trees ,  where  stood  his 
two  huts ,  and  his  numerous  tame  goats  showed  his  solitary  retreat ; '' 
and ,  finally,  his  indifference  to  return  to  a  world,  (Vom  which  his 
feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  weaned. — Such  were  the  first  rode 
materials  of  a  new  situation  in  human  nature^  an  European  in  a 
primeval  state ,  with  the  habits  or  mind  of  a  savage. 

The  year  after  this  account  was  published ,  Selkirk  and  his  adven- 
tures attracted  the  notice  of  Steele ,  who  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange  and  so  new.  Id  his  papa* 
of  "  The  Englishman ,"  Dec.  171 S ,  he  communicates  fer<her  par- 
ticulars of  Selkirk.  Steele  became  acquainted  with  him  9  he  says, 
that  ^^  he  could  discern  that  he  had  been  much  separated  from  com- 
pany firom  his  aspect  and  gesture.  There  was  a  strong  but  cheerfhl 
seriousness  in  his  looks ,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
things  about  him ,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  thought.  The  man  fre- 
quently bewailed  his  return  to  the  worid ,  which  could  not ,  he  said, 
with  all  its  enjoyments  ,  restore  him  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  soli- 
tude.'' Steele  adds  another  very  curious  change  in  this  wild  man , 
which  occurred  some  time  after  he  had  seen  him.  ^'Though  I  had 
frequently  conversed  with  him ,  after  a  few  months'  absence,  he 
met  me  in  the  street ,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me ,  I  could  not  re- 
collect that  I  had  seen  him.  Familiar  converse  in  this  town  had 
taken  ofT  the  loneliness  of  his  aspect ,  and  quite  altered  the  air  of 
his  face."  De  Foe  could  not  fM  of  being  struck  by  these  interesl- 
ing  particulars  of  the  character  of  Selkirk  -,  but  probadUy  it  was  ano- 
ther observation  of  Steele  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robiiason  Grasoe 
into  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  ^^  It  was  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  hear 
him ,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense ,  give  an  account  of  the  different 
resolutions  in  his  own  mind  in  that  long  sotitude.*' 

The  work  of  De  Foe ,  however,  was  no  sacMen  ebulMlion  ^  long 
engaged  in  political  warfore,  condemned  to  suCPer  imprisomneot, 
and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  th^  unhappy  and  unpros- 
perous  man  of  genius  on  his  recovery  was  reduced  to  a  oompara* 
tive  st^te  of  solitude.  To  his  injured  feelings  and  lonely  Goiileni> 
plations,  Selkirk  in  his  Desert  Isle,  and  Steele's  vivifying  hint, 
often  occurred ;  and  (o  all  these  we  perhaps  owe  the  instroetive  and 
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delighlAil  lale,  which  shows  mao  what  he  can  da  for  himself,  and 
what  the  rortUode  of  piety  does  for  roan.  Even  the  personage  of 
Friday  is  not  a  mere  coinage  of  his  brain  :  a  Mosquito-Indian, 
described  by  Dampier,  was  the  prototype.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not 
given  to  the  world  till  1719;  seven  years  afler  the  publication  of 
Selkirlc's  adventures.  Selkirk  could  have  no  claims  on  De  Foe ;  for 
he  had  only  supplied  the  man  of  genius  with  that  which  lies  open 
to  all ;  and  which  no  one  had ,  or  perhaps  could  have  converted 
into  the  wonderful  story  we  possess  but  De  Foe  himself.  Had  De 
Foe  not  written  Robinson  Crusoe ,  the  name  eaad  story  of  Selkirk 
had  been  passed  over  like  others  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has 
the  merit  of  having  detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  inte* 
resting ,  as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele ,  and  to  have  inspi- 
red the  genius  of  De  Foe. 

After  this,  the  origindity  of  Robinson  Crusoe  will  no  longer  be 
suq)ected ;  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  repeated  of  Sel- 
kirk having  supplied  the  material  of  his  story  to  De  Foe ,  from 
which  our  author  borrowed  his  work,  and  published  for  his  own 
profit ,  will  be  finally  put  to  rest.  This  is  due  to  the  injured  honour 
and  the  genius  of  De  Foe. 

CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  DRAMAS. 

Literature  ,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  in  this  free  country, 
have  been  involved  with  its  political  state ,  and  have  sometimes 
flourished  or  declined  with  the  fortunes ,  or  been  made  instrumen- 
tal to  the  purposes,  of  the  parties  which  had  espoused  them.  Thus 
in  our  dramatic  history,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation , 
the  catholics  were  secretly  working  on  the  stage  ^  and  long  after- 
wards the  royalist  party,  under  Charles  the  First ,  possessed  it  till 
they  provoked  their  own  ruin.  The  catholics,  in  their  expiring 
cause ,  took  redige  in  the  theatre ,  and  disguised  the  invectives  they 
wouki  have  vented  in  sermons ,  under  the  more  popular  forms  of 
the  drama ,  where  they  freely  ridiculed  the  chiefs  of  the  new  reli^ 
gion  y  as  they  termed  the  Reformation ,  and ''  the  new  Gospellers,'* 
or  those  who  quoted  their  Testament  as  an  authority  for  their  pro-* 
ceedings ,  Fuller  notices  this  circumstance.  '^  The  popish  priests, 
though  unseen ,  stood  behind  the  hangings ,  or  lurked  in  the  tyring^ 
house  * ."  These  found  supporters  among  the  eider  part  of  their 
auditors ,  who  were  tenacious  of  their  old  habits  and  doctrines  ^  and 
opposers  in  the  younger,  who  eagerly  adopted  the  term  Reforma** 
tlon  in  its  fUll  sense. 

This  conduct  of  the  catholics  called  down  a  proclamation  frojn 

'  Eccl.  Hist.  Book  vii.  p.  390. 
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Edward  the  Sixth ,  when  we  find  thaA  the  gof  emmeiit  was  bmbI 
anxious  that  these  pieces  should  not  be  performed  in  ^^  the  English 
tongue ', ''  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  government  was  not  alarm- 
ed at  treason  in  Latin.  This  proclamation  states,  ^^  that  a  great 
number  of  those  that  be  common  players  of  interludes  or  plays ,  as 
well  within  the  city  of  London  as  elsewhere ,  who  for  the  most  part 
play  such  interludes  as  contain  matter  tending  to  sedition ,  etc.  etc. 
whereupon  are  grown ,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow ,  much  division , 
tumult ,  and  uproars  in  this  realms  The  king  charges  his  subjects 
that  they  should  not  openly  or  secretly  play  in  the  English  tongue 
any  kind  of  Interlude,  Play,  Dialogue ,  or  other  matter  set  ibrth 
inform  of  Play,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  etc.'' 

This  was ,  however,  but  a  temporary  prohibition ;  it  cleared  Oie 
stage  for  a  time  of  these  Catholic  dramatists  ^  but  reformed  Inter- 
ludes, as  they  were  termed,  were  afterwards  permitted. 

These  Catholic  dramas  would  afford  some  speculations  to  Yasio-* 
rical  inquiries  :  we  know  they  made  very  free  strictures  on  the  first 
heads  of  the  Reformation,  on  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  their  party ; 
but  they  were  probably  overcome  in  theh*  struggles  with  thor 
prevailing  rivals.  Some  may  yet  possibly  lurk  in  their  manuscript 
state.  We  have ,  printed ,  one  of  those  Moralities ,  or  moral  plays , 
or  allegorical  dramatic  pieces,  which  succeeded  the  Mysteries  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  entitled ^^ Every  Man:''  in  ttie 
character  of  that  hero ,  the  ^vriter  not  unaptly  designates  Human 
Nature  herself.  This  comes  from  the  CathoUc  school,  to  recal  the 
auditors  back  to  the  forsaken  ceremonies  of  that  church  -y  but  it 
levels  no  strokes  of  personal  satire  on  the  Reformers.  Percy  observed 
that  from  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  the  summoning  of  man  out 
of  the  world  by  death ,  and  by  the  gravity  of  its  conduct ,  not  without 
some  attempts,  however  rude,  to  excite  terror  and  pity,  this  mo- 
rality may  not  improperly  be  referred  to  the  class  of  tragedy.  Such 
ancient  simplicity  is  not  worthless  to  the  poetical  antiquary  *•  al- 
though the  mere  modem  reader  would  soon  feel  weary  at  such 
inartificial  productions,  yet  the  invention  which  may  be  discovered 
in  these  rude  pieces  would  be  sublimely  warm  with  the  colourings 
of  a  Gray  or  a  Collins. 

On  the  side  of  the  Reformed  we  have  no  deficiency  of  attacks  on 
the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Romish  church  \  and  Satan , 
and  his  old  son  Hypocrisy ,  are  very  busy  at  their  intrigues  with 
another  hero  called  ''  Lusty  Juventus,"  and  the  seductive  mistress 
they  hitroduce  him  to ,  ^^  Abominable  Living  ^ "  this  was  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  It  is  odd  enough  to  see  quoted  in  a 

'  It  has  been  preserved  by  Hawkins  in  Ms  **  Origin  of  the  English  Dnuna*^ 
ToK  i. 
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dramatic  perTormance  chapter  and  verse,  as  formally  as  If  a  sermon 
were  lo  be  performed.  There  we  find  such  rude  learning  as  this  :— 

**  Read  the  V.  to  the  GaUtiaiu,  and  tliere  you  shall  lee 
That  the  flesh  rebelleth  against  the  spirit " — 

or  in  homeJy  rhymes  like  these— 

'*  I  will  show  you  what  St.  Paul  doth  decUre 

In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  X  chapter.** 

In  point  of  historical  information  respecting  the  pending  struggle 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  "  new  Gospellers ,"  we  do  not  glean 
much  secret  history  from  these  pieces :  yet  they  curiously  exemplify 
that  regular  progress  in  the  history  of  man ,  which  has  shown  itself 
in  the  more  recent  revolutions  of  Europe  :  the  old  people  still 
clinging,  from  habit  and  affection,  to  what  is  obsolete,  and  the 
young  ardent  in  establishing  what  is  new  •,  while  the  balance  of  hu- 
man happiness  trembles  between  both. 

Thus  ''Lusty  Juvenlus"  conveys  to  us  in  his  rude  simplicity  the 
feeling  of  that  day.  Satan,  in  lamenting  the  downfal  of  superslition, 
declares  that — 

"  The  old  people  would  believe  still  in  my  laws, 
But  the  younger  sort  lead  them  a  contrary  way — 
They  will  lire  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  them.** 

Hypocrisy,  when  informed  by  his  old  master,  the  Devil,  of  the 
change  that  "  Lusty  Inventus"  has  undergone,  expresses  his  sur- 
prise ,  attaching  that  usual  odium  of  meanness  on  the  early  re- 
formers, in  the  spirit  that  the  Hollanders  were  nicknamed  at  their 
first  revolution  by  their  lords  the  Spaniards ,  ^^  Les  Gueux, "  or  the 
Beggars. 

**  What,  is  JuTentus  become  so  tame, 
To  Be  a  new  Gospeller  ?  ' 

But  in  his  address  to  the  young  reformer,  who  asserts  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  obey  his  parents  but  ^Mn  all  things  honest  and  lawful, " 
Hypocrisy  thus  vents  his  feelings : — 

"  Lawful ,  quoth  ha  ?  Ah !  fool !  fool! 
Wilt  thou  set  men  to  school 
When  they  be  old? 
I  may  say  to  you  secretly , 
The  world  was  never  merry 
Since  children  were  so  bold  y 
Now  every  boy  will  be  a  teacher , 
The  father  a  fool ,  the  child  a  preacher  ; 
This  is  pretty  gear ! 
The  fool  presumption  of  youtli 
Will  shortly  turn  to  great  ruth , 
I  fear ,  I  fear ,  I  fear !  " 
II.  10 
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In  these  rude  and  simple  lines  there  is  something  like  the  atttce 
of  composition  :  Ihe  repetition  of  words  in  the  first  and  the  last  lines 
was  doubtless  intended  as  a  grace  in  the  poetry.  That  the  ear  of  tlw 
poet  was  not  unmusical ,  amidst  the  inartificial  construction  of  his 
'verse,  will  appear  in  this  curious  catalogue  of  holy  things,  which 
Hypocrisy  has  drawn  up,  not  without  humour,  in  assertiDg  the 
services  he  had  performed  for  the  Devil. 

**  And  1  brought  up  such  superstition 
Under  the  name  of  holiness  tnd  reUgtoo, 
That  deceived  almost  all. 

As— holy  cardinals ,  holy  popes , 
Holy  vestments ,  holj  copes. 
Holy  hermits ,  and  friars , 
Holy  priests ,  holy  bishops , 
Holy  monks ,  holy  abbots , 
Tea ,  and  aU  obstinate  liars. 

Holy  pardons ,  holy  beads , 
Holy  saiots ,  holy  images , 
With  holy  holy  blood. 
Holy  stocks ,  holy  stones , 
Holy  clou u,  holy  bones. 
Yea  ,  and  holy  holy  wood. 

Holy  skios ,  holy  bulls , 
Holy  rochets ,  and  cowls , 
Holy  crutches  and  staves , 
Holy  hoods ,  holy  caps  , 
Holy  mitres,  holy  hats , 
And  good  holy  holy  knaves. 

Holy  days  ,  holy  fastings^ 
Holy  twitchings  ,  holy  tastings. 
Holy  visions  and  sights , 
Holy  wax ,  holy  lead , 
Holy  water ,  holy  bread , 
To  drive  away  spirits. 

Hely  fire ,  holy  palme , 
Holy  oil ,  holy  cream , 
Aud  holy  ashes  also  ; 
Holy  broaches ,  holy  rings , 
Holy  kneeling ,  holy  censings , 
And  a  hundred  trims-trams  mo. 

Holy  crosses,  holy  bells  , 
Holy  reliques  ,  holy  jonels 
Of  mine  own  invention  j 
Holy  candles  ,  holy  tapers , 
Holy  parchments,  holy  papers; — 
Had  not  you  a  holy  son  ?  ** 

Some  of  these  Catholic  dramas  were  long  afterwards  secrefly 
performed  among  Catholic  families.  In  an  unpublished  letter  of  the 
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rimes,  I  find  a  cause  in  the  star-chamber  respecting  a  play  being 
acted  at  Christmas,  1614,  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Yorke,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  letter- 
^Tiler  describes  it  as  containing  ^^  many  foul  passages  to  the  vilifying 
of  our  religion  and  exacting  of  popery ,  for  which  he  and  his  lady , 
as  principal  procurers ,  were  fined  one  thousand  pounds  apiece , 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a  year  •,  two  or  three  of  his  brothers 
at  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums." 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  DURING  ITS       ^ 

SUPPRESSION.     ^    (^Lc^6u^/  y^^^-l^"^' 

•:        '^  7  ^  - 

A  PERIOD  in  our  dramatic  annals  has  been  passed  over  during  r  Im\^-^^^-^* 
the  progress  of  the  civil  wars,  which  indeed  was  one  of  silence, 
but  not  of  repose  in  the  theatre.  It  lasted  beyond  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First ,  when  the  fine  arts  seemed  also  to  have  suffered 
with  the  monarch.  The  theatre,  for  the  first  time  in  any  nation, 
was  abolished  by  a  public  ordinance,  and  the  actors,  and  conse- 
quently all  that  family  of  genius  who  by  their  labours  or  their  tastes 
are  connected  with  the  drama ,  were  reduced  to  silence.  The  actors 
were  forcibly  dispersed ,  and  became  even  some  of  the  most  perse- 
cuted objects  of  the  new  government. 

It  may  excite  our  curiosity  to  trace  the  hidden  footsteps  of  this 
numerous  fraternity  of  genius.  Hypocrisy  and  Fanaticism  had ,  at 
length,  triumphed  over  Wit  and  Satire.  A  single  blow  could  not, 
however ,  annihilate  those  never-dying  powers ;  nor  is  suppression 
always  extinction.  Reduced  to  a  state  which  did  not  allow  of  uniting 
in  a  body ,  still  their  habits  and  their  affections  could  not  desert 
them :  actors  would  attempt  to  resume  their  functions ,  and  the 
genius  of  the  authors  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  would  occasionally 
break  out,  though  scattered  and  concealed. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  noticed,  in  his  introduction  to  Massinger,  the 
noble  contrast  between  our  actors  at  thai  lime ,  with  those  of  revo- 
lutionary France ,  when ,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression , ' '  One 
wretched  actor  only  deserted  his  sovereign ;  while  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude fostered  by  the  nobility  and  the  royal  family  of  France  ,  not 
one  individual  adhered  to  their  cause  :  all  rushed  madly  forward  to 
plunder  and  assassinate  their  benefactors. '' 

The  contrasts  is  striking,  but  the  result  must  be  traced  to  a  diffe- 
rent principle  -,  for  the  cases  are  not  parallel  as  they  appear.  The 
French  actors  did  not  occupy  the  same  ground  as  ours.  Here,  the 
fonalics  shut  up  the  theatre,  and  extirpated  the  art  and  the  artists  : 
there,  the  fanatics  enthusiastically  converted  the  theatre  into  an 
instrument  of  their  own  revolution ,  and  the  French  actors  therefore 
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<oiind  an  increased  national  patronage.  It  vas  natural  enoogh  thai 
actorB  would  not  desert  a  flourishing  profession.  ^'The  plunder  and 
assassinations,  "  indeed,  were  quite  peculiar  to  themselves  as 
Frenchmen ,  not  as  actors. 

The  destruction  of  the  theatre  here  was  the  result  or  an  ancient 
quarrel  between  the  puritanic  party  and  the  whole  corps  drama- 
tique.  In  this  little  history  of  plays  and  players,  like  more  impor- 
tant history ,  we  perceive  how  all  human  events  form  but  a  series 
of  consequences ,  linked  together  -,  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  comprehend  an  event  which  occurred  in  that  of 
Charles  the  First.  It  has  been  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  land  of  con- 
tending opinions,  and  of  happy  and  unhappy  liberty ,  that  a  gloomy 
sect  was  early  formed,  who,  drawing,  as  they  fancied,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  conduct  from  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  formed 
those  views  of  human  nature  which  were  more  practicable  in  a  desert 
than  a  city ,  and  which  were  rather  suited  to  a  monastic  order  than 
to  a  polished  people.  These  were  our  puritans,  who  at  first,  perhaps 
from  utter  simplicity ,  among  other  extravagant  reforms,  imagined 
that  of  the  extinction  of  the  theatre.  Numerous  works  from  that  time 
fatigued  their  own  pens  and  their  readers'  heads ,  founded  on  literal 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ,  which  were  applied  to  our  drama, 
though  written  ere  our  drama  existed ;  voluminous  quotations  from 
the  Fathers ,  who  had  only  witnessed  farcical  interludes  and  licen- 
tious pantomimes :  they  even  quoted  classical  authority  to  prove 
that  a  "stage-player"  was  considered  infamous  by  the  Romans^ 
among  whom ,  however ,  Roscius ,  the  admiration  of  Rome,  received 
the  princely  remuneration  of  a  thousand  denarii  per  diem  \  the  tra- 
gedian, ^opus ,  bequeathed  about  150,000/.  to  his  son  ' :  remu- 
nerations which  show  the  high  regard  in  which  the  great  actois 
were  held  among  the  Roman  people. 

A  series  of  writers  might  be  collected  of  these  anti-dramatists. 
The  licentiousness  of  our  comedies  had  too  often  indeed,  presented  a 
fair  occasion  for  their^attacks ;  and  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
purifying  the  stage  :  we  owe  them  this  good,  but  we  owe  little  gra- 
titude to  that  blind  zeal  which  was  desirous  of  extinguishing  the 
theatre,  which  wanted  the  taste  also  to  feel  that  the  theatre  was  a 
popular  school  of  morality  -,  that  the  stage  is  a  supplement  to  the 
pulpit  •,  where  virtue ,  according  to  Plato's  sublime  idea,  moves  our 
love  and  aCTections  when  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Of  this  class  among 
the  eariiest  writers  was  Stephen  Gosson,  who  in  1579  published 
"The  School  of  Abuse?  or  a  pleasant  Invective  against  Poets, 
Pbyers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillars."  Yet  this  Gosson  dedi- 

*  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  lib.  iii.  1.  14. 
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ealed  his  work  lo  Sir  Phiiip  Sidney ,  a  great  lover  of  plays ,  and  one 
who  has  vindicated  their  morality  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy.  "  The 
same  puritanic  spirit  soon  reached  our  universities ;  for  when  a  Dr. 
Oager  had  a  play  performed  at  Christchurch ,  Dr.  Reynolds^  of 
Queen's  College  ,  terrified  at  the  Satanic  novelly,  published  ^'  The 
Ouerlhrow  of  Stageplays ,  1593-,"  a  tedious  invective,  foaming  at 
the  mouth  of  its  text  with  quotations  and  authorities ;  for  that  was 
the  age  when  authority  was  stronger  than  opinion ,  and  the  slightest 
could  awe  the  readers.  Reynolds  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  a 
stage-play  is  infamous,  by  the  opinions  of  antiquity  *,  that  a  theatre 
corrupts  morals ,  by  those  of  the  Fathers  \  but  the  most  reasonable 
point  of  attack  is  ^^  the  sin  of  boys  wearing  the  dress  and  affecting 
the  airs  of  women/'  This  was  too  long  a  flagrant  evil  in  the  theatrical 
economy.  To  us  there  appears  something  so  repulsive  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  boys,  or  men,  personating  female  characters,  that  one 
cannot  conceive  how  they  could  ever  have  been  tolerated  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  spontaneous  grace,  the  melting  voice ^  and  the  sooth- 
ing looks  of  a  female.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  give  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman  to  any  perfection  of  feeling ,  in  a  personating  male  ^ 
and  to  this  cause  may  we  not  attribute  that  the  female  characters 
have  never  been  made  a  chief  personage  among  our  elder  poets,  as 
they  would  assuredly  have  been ,  had  they  not  been  conscious  that 
the  male  actor  could  not  have  sufficiently  affected  the  audience?  A 
poet  who  lived  in  Charles  the  Second's  day ,  and  who  has  written 
a  prologue  to  Othello ,  to  introduce  the  first  actress  on  our  stage , 
has  humorously  touched  on  this  gross  absurdity. 

"  Our  women  are  defective ,  and  so  sized, 
Yoa'd  think  thoj  were  some  of  the  guard  disguised ; 
For  to  speak  troth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty ,  weoches  of  fifteen ; 
With  brows  so  large ,  and  nerve  so  oncompiiaDt , 
When  yoa  call  Desdemona^entcr  Giant. " 

Yet  at  the  time  the  absurd  custom  prevailed ,  Tom  Nash ,  in  his 
Pierce  Pennilesse ,  commends  our  stage  for  not  having ,  as  they  had 
abroad,  women-actors,  or  ^^  courtezans,''  as  he  calls  them  :  and 
even  so  late  as  in  1650,  when  women  were  first  introduced  on  our 
stage,  endless  are  the  apologies  for  the  indecorum  of  this  novel 
usage !  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  occur  even  in  forcing  bad 
customs  to  return  to  nature-,  and  so  long  does  it  take  to  infuse  into 
the  multitude  a  little  common  sense!  It  is  even  probable  that  this 
happy  revolution  originated  flrom  mere  necessity ,  rather  than  from 
choice;  for  the  boys  who  had  been  trained  to  act  female  characters 
before  the  Rebellion ,  during  the  present  suspension  of  the  theatre, 
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bad  grown  too  masculine  to  resume  their  tender  oflSce  at  the  Reslo- 
rttion ;  and  j  as  the  same  poet  observes 

<t  Doubting  we  should  never  play  agen. 
We  have  played  all  our  women  into  men,** 

SO  that  the  introduction  of  women  was  the  mere  result  of  necessity :— 
hence  all  these  apologies  for  the  most  natural  ornament  of  the 
stage. 

This  volume  of  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  the  shadow  and 
precursor  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  hterary  monsters ,  in  the 
tremendous  '*Histriomaslix,  or  Player's  Scourge,  of  Prynne, 
in  1633.  In  that  volume,  of  more  than  a  thousand  closely-printed 
quarto  pages,  all  that  was  ever  written  against  plays  and  players, 
perhaps,  may  be  found  :  what  followed  could  only  have  beentran- 
scripts  fW)m  a  genius  who  could  raise  at  once  the  Mountain  and  tbe 
Mouse.  Yet  Collier ,  so  late  as  in  1698 ,  renewed  the  attack  stlD  more 
vigorously ,  and  with  final  success ;  although  he  left  room  for  Arthi)r 
Bedford  a  few  years  afterwards ,  in  his  '^  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage- 
plays -^  in  which  extraordinary  work  he  produced  "seven  thou- 
sand instances ,  taken  out  of  plays  of  the  present  century ;  '^  and  a 
catalogue  of  "  fourteen  hundred  texts  of  scriptures ,  ridiculed  by  the 
stage.*'  This  religious  anti-dramatist  must  have  been  more  deeply 
read  in  the  drama  than  even  its  most  fervent  lovers.  His  piety  pur- 
sued too  deeply  the  study  of  such  impious  productions;  and  such 
labours  were,  probably,  not  without  more  amusement  than  be 
ought  to  have  found  in  them. 

This  stage  persecution ,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  been  necessarily  resented  by  the  theatrical  people,  and  the 
fanatics  were  really  objects  too  tempting  for  the  traders  in  wit  and 
satire  to  pass  by.  They  had  made  themselves  very  marketable ;  and 
the  puritans,  changing  their  character  with  the  times,  from  EUza- 
beth  to  Charles  the  First,  were  often  the  Tartuffes  of  the  stage. 
But  when  they  became  the  government  itself,  in  1642,  all  the 
theatres  were  suppressed ,  because  "  stage-plaies  do  not  suit  with 
seasons  of  humiliation ;  but  fasting  and  praying  have  been  found 
very  effectual.''  This  was  but  a  mild  cant,  and  the  suppression ,  at 
first,  was  only  to  be  temporary.  But  as  they  gained  strength ,  the 
hypocrite ,  who  had  at  first  only  struck  a  gentle  blow  at  the  Theatre, 
with  redoubled  vengeance  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins.  Alexander 
Brome,  in  his  verses  on  Richard  Brome's  Comedies,  discloses  the 
secret  motive:-^ 

■      "**  Tib  worth  our  note  , 
BUbops  and  players,  both  sofferM  in  one  rote : 
And  reason  good  ,  for  thejr hid  caoae  to  fear  them; 
One  did  supresi  their  •dumSi  and  t'other  iis&  thbm. 
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Buhopt  were  guiltiest ,  for  they  iwelVd  with  ricbet ; 
T'other  had  nought  but  Tertes ,  soogt  and  speeches , 
And  by  their  ruin ,  the  state  did  no  more 
But  rob  the  spittle,  and  unrag  the  poor. 

They  poured  forth  the  long-suppressed  bitterness  of  their  souls 
six  years  afterwards,  in  their  ordinance  of  1648,  for  ^^the  sup- 
pression of  all  slage-plaies ,  and  for  the  taking  down  all  their  boxes, 
stages,  and  seats  whatsoever,  that  so  there  might  be  no  more  plaies 
acted."  '^  Those  proud  parroting  players''  are  described  as  ^'  a  sort 
of  superbious  ruflOans  *,  and,  because  sometimes  the  asses  are  cloth- 
ed in  lions'  skins,  the  dolts  imagine  themselyes  somebody,  and 
waike  in  as  great  slate  as  GoBsar."  This  ordinance  against  ^^  boxes  , 
stages ,  and  seats ,"  was ,  without  a  metaphor ,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nc^on.  They  passed  their  ploughshare  over  the  land  of  the  drama , 
and  sowed  it  with  their  salt  ^  and  the  spfarit  which  raged  in  the 
goyerning  powers  appeared  in  the  deed  of  one  of  their  followers. 
When  an  actor  had  honourably  surrendered  himself  in  battle  to 
this  spurious  ^*  saint,"  he  exclaimed:  '^  Cursed  be  he  who  doth  the 
work  of  the  Lord  negligently,"  and  shot  his  prisoner  because  he  was 
aa  actor! 

We  find  some  account  of  the  dispersed  actors  in  that  curious 
morsel  of  '*'  Historia  Histrionica ,"  preserved  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  Dodsley 's  Old  Plays ;  full  of  the  traditional  history  of  the  Theatre, 
which  the  writer  appears  to  have  gleaned  trom  the  reminiscences  of 
Uie  old  cavalier,  his  father. 

The  actors  were  ^'Malignants"  to  a  man,  if  we  except  that 
^^nrretched  actor,"  as  Mr.  Gifford  distinguishes  him,  who  was,  how- 
ever^ only  such  for  his  pohtics :  and  he  pleaded  hard  for  his  treason, 
that  he  really  was  a  presbyterian,  although  an  actor.  Of  these  men, 
who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  amidst  taste  and 
criticism ,  many  perished  in  the  field ,  from  their  affection  for  their 
royal  master.  Some  sought  humble  occupations;  and  not  a  few, 
who,  by  habits  long  indulged,  and  their  own  turn  of  mind ,  had 
hands  too  delicate  to  put  to  work ,  attempted  often  to  entertain  secret 
audiences,  and  were  often  dragged  to  prison. 

These  disturbed  audiences  were  too  unpleasant  to  afford  much 
employment  to  the  actors.  Francis  Kirkman ,  the  author  and  book- 
seller ,  tells  us  they  were  often  seized  on  by  the  soldiers ,  and  strip- 
ped and  fined  at  their  pleasure.  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  in 
the  economy  of  these  strolUng  theatricals  :  these  seizures  often 
deprived  them  of  their  wardrobe;  and  among  the  stage  directions 
of  the  time ,  may  be  found  among  the  exits  and  the  entrances ,  these : 
Enter  the  red-coat — Exit  hat  and  cloak ,  which  were ,  no  doubt, 
considered  not  as  the  least  precious  parts  of  the  whole  living  com- 
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pany  :  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  substitute  painted  cloth  for 
the  splendid  habits  of  the  drama. 

At  this  epoch  a  great  comic  genius,  Robert  Cox,  ioYented  a 
peculiarsort  of  dramatic  exhibition,  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  short  pieces  which  he  mixed  with  other  amusements,  that 
these  might  disguise  the  acting.  It  was  under  the  pretence  of  rope- 
dancing  that  he  filled  the  Red-buU  playhouse,  which  was  a  large 
one ,  with  such  a  confluence  that  as  many  went  back  for  want  of 
room  as  entered.  The  dramatic  contriyance  consisted  of  a  combin- 
ation of  the  richest  comic  scenes  into  one  piece ,  from  Sbakspeare , 
Marston,  Shirley,  etc.,  concealed  under  some  taking  title ^  and 
these  pieces  of  pltfys  were  called  '*  Humours''  or  "Drolleries." 
These  have  been  collected  by  Marsh ,  and  reprinted  by  Kirkman, 
as  put  together  by  Cox,  for  the  use  of  theabical  booths  at  the 
foirs'.  The  argument  prefixed  to  each  piece  serves  as  its  plot;  and 
drawn  as  most  are  from  some  of  our  dramas ,  these  "  Drolleries'' 
may  still  be  read  with  great  amusement,  and  offer,  seen  altogether, 
an  extraordinary  specimen  of  our  national  humour.  The  price  this 
collection  obtains  among  book-collectors  is  excessive.  In  "The 
bouncing  Knight,  or  the  Robbers  robbed,"  we  recognise  our  old 
friend  Falslafif ,  and  his  celebrated  adventure  :  "  The  Equal  Match" 
is  made  out  of  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife;"  and  thus  most. 
There  are,  however,  some  original  pieces,  by  Cox  himself,  which 
were  the  most  popular  favourites ;  being  characters  created  by 
himself,  for  himself,  from  ancient  farces :  such  were  ^^  The  Hu- 
mours of  John  Swabber,  Simpleton  the  Smith,"  etc.  These  remind  as 
of  the  extemporal  comedy  aqd  the  pantomimical  characters  of  Italy, 
invented  by  actors  of  genius.  This  Cox  was  the  dehght  of  the  city, 
the  country,  and  the  universities :  assisted  by  the  greatest  actors  of 
the  time ,  expelled  from  the  theatre,  it  was  he  who  still  preserved 
alive ,  as  it  were  by  stealth ,  the  suppressed  spirit  of  the  drama.  Th^ 
he  merited  the  distinctive  epithet  of  '^  the  incomparable  Robert 

'  The  title  of  this  collection  is  *•  TpE  Wits  ,  or  Sport  upon  Sport ,  in 
select  pieces  of  DroUery,  digested  into  scenes  hjwaj  of  Dialogue.  Togetber 
with  Tariety  of  Humoars  of  several  nations ,  fitted  for  the  pleasure  and  con- 
tent  of  all  persons ,  either  in  Court ,  City,  Country,  or  Camp.  The  like  ntrer 
before  published.  Printed  for  H.  Marsh ,  166 J  :  "  again  printed  for  F.  Kirk- 
raan,  167}.  To  Rirkman's  edition  is  preGxed  a  curious  print  representing  the 
inaide  of  a  Bartholomew-fair  theatre.  Seyeral  characters  are  introduced,  b 
the  middle  of  the  stage ,  a  clown  with  a  fool's  cap  peeps  oat  of  the  cartaia 
with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  "  Tu  quoque,"  which  perhaps  -waa  a  cant 
expression  used  by  clowns  or  fools.  Then  a  changeling ,  a  simpleton »  a  Frendi 
dancing-master,  Clause  the  beggar,  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  hostess.  Our  notioa 
of  Falstaff  by  this  print  seems  very  different  from  that  of  oar  ancestors : 
their  Falstaff  is  no  extrayagansa  of  obesity,  and  he  seems  not  to  hare  requir- 
ed» to  be  Falstaff,  so  much  **  stuffing  "  9s  ours  does. 
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Cox/*  as  Kirkman  calls  him ,  we  can  only  Judge  by  the  memorial  of 
our  mimetic  genius,  which  will  be  best  given  in  Kirkman's  words. 
^^  As  meanly  as  you  may  now  think  of  these  Dr(^,  they  were  then 
acted  by  the  best  comedians  -,  and  I  may  say,  by  some  that  then 
exceeded  all  now  living  \  the  incomi)arable  Robert  Cox ,  who  was 
not  only  the  principal  actor,  but  also  the  contriver  and  author  of 
inost  of  these  farces.  How  have  I  heard  him  cried  up  for  his  John 
Swabber,  and  Simpleton  the  Smith;  in  which  he  being  to  appear 
with  a  large  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  I  have  frequently  known 
several  of  the  female  spectators  and  auditors  to  long  for  it  ^  and  once 
that  well  known  natural  Jack  Adcmis  of  Clerkenwell ,  seeing  him 
with  bread  and  butter  on  the  stage,  and  knowing  him,  cried  out, 
^Cuz!  Guz!  give  me  some!'  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  audience. 
And  so  naturally  did  he  act  the  Smith's  part,  that  being  at  a  fair  in 
a  country  town,  and  that  farce  being  presented,  the  only  master- 
smith  of  the  town  came  to  him,  saying : '  Well ,  although  your  father 
speaks  so  ill  of  you,  yet  when  the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come 
and  work  with  me ,  I  will  give  you  twelve  pence  a  week  more  than 
I  give  any  other  journeyman.'  Thus  was  he  taken  for  a  smith  bred^ 
that  was,  indeed,  as  much  of  any  trade." 

To  this  low  state  the  gloomy  and  exasperated  fanatics  ,•  who  had 
so  often  smarted  under  the  satirical  whips  of  the  dramatists ,  had 
reduced  the  drama  itself;  without,  however,  extinguishing  the 
talents  of  the  players,  of  the  finer  ones  of  those  who  once  derived 
their  fame  from  that  noble  arena  of  genius ,  the  English  stage.  At 
the  first  suspension  of  the  theatre  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1642, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  an  admirable  satire.  About  this 
time,  "  petitions"  to  the  parliament  from  various  classes  were  put 
into  vogue ;  multitudes  were  presented  to  the  House  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  city  of  London ;  and  some  of  these 
were  extraordinary.  The  porters,  said  to  have  been  15,000  in 
number,  declaimed  with  great  eloquence  on  the  blood-sucking 
malignantsfor  insulting  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  threatened 
to  come  to  extremities,  and  make  good  the  saying  "  necessity  has  no 
law;"  there  was  one  from  the  beggars,  who  declared,  that  by 
means  of  the  bishops  and  popish  lords ,  they  knew  not  where  to 
get  bread ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  third  from  the  tradesmen's  wii^es , 
in  London ,  headed  by  a  brewer's  wife  :  all  these  were  encouraged 
by  their  party,  and  were  alike  "  most  thankfully  accepted." 

The  satirists  soon  turned  this  new  political  trick  of  "petitions," 
into  an  instrument  for  their  own  purpose  :  we  have  *' Petitions  of 
the  Poets,"— of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Ring,— Remon- 
strances to  the  Porters' Petition ,  etc.  :  spirited  political  satires. 
One  of  these,  the  ''Players'  Petition  to  the  Parliament,"  after 
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beiog  80  kmg  sUenced ,  (hat  (hey  might  play  again ,  is  r^ete  with 
sarcastic  allusions.  It  may  be  found  in  that  rare  collectton ,  entitled 
^^  Rump  songs ,  1662 ,''  but  with  the  usual  incorrectness  of  the  press 
in  that  day.  The  following  extract  I  have  corrected  by  a  manuscript 
copy  : — 

**  iCow  wliUe  you  reign ,  oar  low  petition  cravei 

That  we,  the  kiag'i  trae  subjects  and  your  slaTes, 

May  io  our  comic  mirth  and  tragic  rage 

Set  np  the  theatre ,  and  show  the  stage; 

This  shop  of  truth  and  fancy,  where  we  tow 

Hot  to  act  any  thing  you  disallow. 

We  will  not  dare  at  yoor  strange  votes  to  jeer. 

Or  personate  King  Ptm  '  with  his  state-  fleer ; 

Aspiring  Catiline  should  be  forgot. 

Bloody  Sejanns ,  or  whoe'er  could  plot 

Confusion  'gainst  a  sUte;  the  war  betwixt 

The  parliament  and  just  Harry  the  Sixth 

Shall  have  no  thought  or  mention ,  'cause  their  power 

Not  only  placed ,  but  lost  him  in  the  Tower , 

If  or  will  we  parallel,  with  least  suspicion 

Tour  synod  with  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

**  All  these,  and  such  like  maxims  as  may  mar 
Tour  soaring  plots ,  or  show  you  what  you  are , 
Wp  shall  omit, lest  our  inventions  shake  them : 
Why  should  the  men  be  wiser  than  yon  make  them  ? 

**  We  think  there  should  not  such  a  difference  be 
'Twtxt  our  profession  and  your  quality  : 
Ton  meet,  plot,  act,  talk  high  with  minds  immenae; 
The  like  with  us ,  but  only  we  tpeak  sense 
Inferior  unto  yours ;  we  can  tell  how 
To  depose  kings,  there  we  know  more  than  you. 
Although  not  more  than  what  we  would ,  then  we 
Likewise  in  our  vast  privilege  agree ; 
But  that  yours  is  the  larger;  and  controls 
If  ot  only  lires  and  fortunes ,  but  men's  souls , 
Declaring  by  an  enigmatic  sense 
A  privilege  on  each  man's  conscience , 
As  if  the  Trinity  could  not  consent 
To  save  a  soul  but  by  the  parliament. 
We  make  the  people  laugh  at  some  strange  show  , 
And  as  they  laugh  at  us ,  they  do  at  you ; 
Only  i'  the  contrary  we  disagree , 
For  you  can  make  them  cry  faster  than  we. 
Tour  tragedies  more  real  are  express'd. 
Ton  murder  men  in  earnest ,  we  in  jest : 
There  we  come  short ;  but  if  you  follow  thus , 
Some  wise  men  fear  you  will  come  short  of  us. 

*'  As  humbly  as  we  did  begin,  we  pray , 
Dear  schoolmasters,  you'll  give  us  leave  to  play 

■  Ptm  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  commons ,  and  was  usnally  deputed  lo 
address  personally  the  motley  petitioners.  Wc  have  a  curious  speech  iic 
made  to  the  tradesmen's  wiyes  in  'Echard's  History  of  England ,  vol.  ii.  990. 
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QaicUj  before  the  king  ooaes ;  for  we  would 

Be  glad  to  lay  yoaVe  doue  a  little  good 

5iocc  yon  have  sat :  yonr  play  is  almost  done 

As  well  as  ours — would  it  had  ne'er  begun ! 

But  we  shall  find,  ere  the  last  act  be  spent , 

Enter  the  King,  exeunt  the  Parliament. 

And  Beigk  then  up  we  go/  who  by  the  frown 

Of  guilty  members  have  been  Toted  down, 

Until  a  legal  trial  show  us  how 

Tou  used  the  king  ,  and  Heigh  then  up  go  you  t 

So  pray  yonr  humble  slaves  with  all  their  powers , 

That  when  they  hare  their  due,  yon  may  have  yoars.'* 

Such  was  the  petition  of  the  suppressed  players  in  1642;  but, 
in  1653,  thehr  secret  exultation  appears,  although  the  stage  was 
not  yet  restored  to  them,  in  some  verses  preflxed  to  Richard 
Brome's  Plays ,  by  Alexander  Brome  ,  which  may  close  our  little 
history.  Alluding  to  the  theatrical  people ,  he  moralises  on  the  fate 
of  players  : — 

**  See  the  strange  twirl  of  times !  when  such  poor  things 
Outlive  the  dates  of  parliaments  or  kings  I 
This  rerolntion  makes  exploded  wit 
Now  see  the  fall  of  those  that  min*d  it ; 
And  the  condemned  stage  hath  now  obtain 'd 
To  see  her  executioners  arraigned. 
There's  nothing  permanent :  those  high  great  men , 
That  rose  from  dust,  to  dust  may  fall  again; 
And  fate  so  orders  things ,  that  the  same  hour 
Sees  the  same  man  both  in  contempt  and  power : 
For  the  multitude,  in  whom  the  power  doth  lie, 
Do  in  one  breath  cry  Hail!  and  Crucify  I  " 

At  this  period ,  though  deprived  of  a  theatre ,  the  taste  for  the 
drama  was ,  perhaps ,  the  more  lively  among  its  lovers  \  for,  besides 
the  performances  already  noticed,  sometimes  connived  at,  and 
sometimes  protected  by  bribery,  in  Oliver's  time  they  stole  into  a 
practice  of  privately  acting  at  noblemen's  houses ,  particularly  at 
Holland-house ,  at  Kensington :  and  ^^  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman- 
actor,  was  the  jackall ,  to  give  notice  of  time  and  place  to  the  lovers 
of  the  drama,''  according  to  the  writer  of  ^'Historia  Histrionica." 
The  players,  urged  by  their  necessities,  published  several  excellent 
manuscript  plays ,  which  they  had  hoarded  in  their  dramatic  exche- 
quers ,  as  the  sole  property  of  their  respective  companies.  In  one 
year  appeared  fifty  of  these  new  plays.  Of  these  dramas  many  have , 
no  doubt,  perished  5  for  numerous  titles  are  recorded ,  but  the  plays 
are  not  known  ^  yet  some  may  still  remain  in  their  manuscript 
state ,  in  hands  not  capable  of  valuing  them.  All  our  old  plays  were 
the  property  of  the  actors,  who  bought  them  for  their  own  com- 
panies. The  immortal  works  of  Shakspeare  had  not  descended  to  u&^ 
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had  Hemlnge  and  Condell  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  iiBLine  of  their 
friend.  They  had  been  scattered  and  lost,  and  ,  perhaps ,  had  not 
been  discruninated  among  the  numerous  manuscript  plays  of  that 
age.  One  more  effort,  during  this  suspension  of  the  dnuna,  was 
made  in  1655,  to  recal  the  public  attention  to  its  productions.  This 
was  a  very  curious  collection  by  John  Gotgrave,  entitled  ^^Tbe 
English  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language ,  collected  out  of  the  mosl, 
and  best,  of  our  English  Dramatick  Poems.''  It  appears  by  Go^ 
graye's  preface ,  that  ^'  The  Dramatick  Poem ,"  as  he  calls  our  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  ^^had  been  of  late  too  much  slighted.''  He 
tells  us  how  some,  not  wanting  in  wit  themselves,  but  ^^  through 
a  stiff  and  obstinate  prejudice,  have,  in  this  neglect,  lost  the 
benefit  of  many  rich  and  useful  observations;  not  duly  considering, 
or  beheving,  that  the  f ranters  of  them  were  the  most  fluent  and 
redundant  wits  that  this  age ,  or  I  think  any  other,  ever  knew.^' 
He  enters  further  into  this  just  panegyric  of  our  old  dramatic  wri- 
ters, whose  acquired  knowledge  in  ancient  and  modern  language, 
and  whose  luxuriant  fancies ,  which  they  derived  from  no  other 
sources  but  their  own  native  growth ,  are  viewed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  GoTGR aye's  common-places;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  in 
Hayward's  ^^ British  Muse,"  which  collection  was  made  under 
the  supervisal ,  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  Oldys  ,  an  experienced 
caterer  of  these  relishing  morsels.  c  Vva^  ^\ 

DRINKING-CUSTOMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ancient  Bacchus ,  as  represented  in  gems  and  statues,  was  a 
youthful  and  graceful  divinity ;  he  is  so  described  by  Ovid ,  and  was 
so  painted  by  Barry.  He  has  the  epithet  o{  P silos ,  or  JVings,  to 
express  the  light  spirits  which  give  wings  to  the  soul.  His  volup- 
tuousness was  joyous  and  tender ;  and  he  was  never  viewed  reeling 
with  intoxication r  According  to  Virgil  : 

£t  qaocnoque  deus  circam  caput  egtt  honestum, 

Georg,  II.  392: 

which  Dryden ,  contemplating  on  the  red-faced  boorish  boy  astride 
on  a  barrel  on  our  sign-posts ,  tastelessly  sinks  into  gross  vuigarity : 

**  On  whatever  side  he  turns  kii  honest  face." 

This  latinism  of  honestum  even  the  literal  inelegance  of  Davidson 
had  spirit  enough  to  translate,  ^^  Where'er  the  god  hath  moved 
around  his  graceful  head.''  The  hideous  figure  of  that  ebriety,  in 
its  most  disgusting  stage ,  the  ancients  exposed  in  the  bestial  Silenus 
and  his  crew,  and  with  these,  rather  than  with  the  Ovidian  and 
Yirgilian  deity,  our  own  convivial  customs  have  assimilated.  ^ 
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We  shall,  probably,  outlive  that  custom  of  hard-drinking,  which 
^as  so  long  one  of  our  national  vices.  The  Frenchman ,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spaniard,  only  taste  the  luxury  of  the  grape,  but  seem 
never  to  have  indulged  in  set  convivial  parties ,  or  drinking-matches, 
as  some  of  the  northern  people.  Of  this  folly  of  ours,  which  was, 
however,  a  borrowed  one,  and  which  lasted  for  two  centuries,  the 
history  is  curious  :  the  variety  of  its  modes  and  customs ;  its  freaks 
and  extravagances;  the  technical  language  introduced  to  raise  it 
into  an  art  *,  and  the  inventions  contrived  to  animate  the  progress 
of  the  thirsty  sould  of  its  votaries. 

Nations ,  like  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  are  great  imitators ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Camden ,  who  lived  at  the  time ,  for 
asserting  that  '"•  the  English  in  their  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands 
first  learnt  to  drown  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking ,  and  by 
drinking  others'  healths  to  impair  their  own.  Of  all  the  northern 
nations,  they  had  been  before  this  most  commended  for  their 
sobriety.''  And  the  historian  adds ,  ^^that  the  vice  had  so  diffused 
itself  over  the  nation ,  that  in  oiir  days  it  was  first  restrained  by 
severe  laws »." 

Here  we  have  the  authority  of  a  grave  and  judicious  historian  for 
ascertaining  the  first  period  and  even  origin  of  this  custom  ,*  and 
that  the  nation  had  not ,  heretofore ,  disgraced  itself  by  such  preva- 
lent ebriety  is  also  confirmed  by  one  of  those  curious  contemporary 
pamphlets  of  a  popular  writer,  so  invaluable  to  the  philosophical 
antiquary.  Tom  Nash ,  a  town-wit  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ,  long 
before  Camden  wrote  her  history,  in  his  ''  Pierce  Pennilesse,"  had 
detected  the  same  origin. — ''  Superfluity  in  drink,''  says  this  spi- 
rited writer,  ^^  is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  have  mixed  ourselves  with 
the  Low-Countries  is  counted  honourable ;  but  before  we  knew  their 
lingering  wars ,  was  held  in  that  highestdegree  of  hatred  that  might 
be.  Then  if  we  had  seen  a  man  go  wallowing  in  the  streets,  or  lain 
sleeping  under  the  board ,  we  should  have  spit  at  him,  and  warned 
all  our  friends  out  of  his  company."  ' 

Such  was  the  fit  source  of  this  vile  custom,  which  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  barf)arous  dialect  it  introduced  into  our  language  ; 

'  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  Book  HI.  Man j  statutes  against 
drunkenness,  by  way  of  prevention ,  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
Our  law  looks  on  this  yice  as  an  aggravation  of  any  offence  committed  ,  not 
as  an  excuse  for  criminal  misbehaviour.  See  Blackstone,  Book  IV.  C.  2. 
Sect.  3.  In  Mr.  Gifford's  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  458  ,  is  a  note  to  show  that  when 
we  were  young  scholars ,  we  soon  equalled  >  if  we  did  not  surpas) ,  our  roas^ 
ters.  Mr.  Gilchrist  there  furnishes  an  extract  from  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
Chronicle,  which  traces  the  origin  of  Ibis  exotic  custom  to  the  source  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  whole  passage  from  Baker  is  literally  transcribed  from  Camden. 

'Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1595  ,  Sig.  FS, 
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all  ttie  (emtf  of  drinking  which  once  abounded  with  us  are ,  wiOioat 
exception ,  of  a  fmse  northern  origin.'  Bat  the  best  account  I  caa 
And  of  all  the  reinements  of  this  new  science  of  potation ,  when  it 
seems  to  have  reached  its  height,  is  in  our  Tom  Nash,  who  being 
himself  one  of  these  deep  experimental  philosophers ,  is  iikdy  ta 
disclose  aU  the  mysteries  of  the  craft. 

He  says ,  ^^  Now ,  he  is  nobody  that  cannot  drink  super-nagur 
lum;  carouse  the  hunter's  hoopd;  qfMffvpse  jreze  crasse ,-  with 
healths  y  glares ,  mumpes  jfroUckes ,  and  a  thousand  such  domi- 
neering inventions."  * 

Drinking  syper^naguhan ,  that  is  on  the  nail,  device ,  which 
Nash  says  is  new  come  out  of  France ;  but  it  had  lurobablf  a  nor- 
thern origin ,  for  far  northward  it  still  exists.  This  new  device  con- 
sisted in  this ,  that  after  a  man,  says  Nash,  hath  turned  up  ttie  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  to  drop  it  on  his  nail,  and  mitoa  peari  with  what  if 

'These  barbaroas  phrases  are  Ddtch,  Danish »  or  German.  The  tenn 
skinker,  a  filler  of  wine ,  a  butler  or  cap-bearer,  according  to  Philips  ;  and  in 
tayems ,  as  appears  by  our  dramatic  poets ,  a  drawer  is  Dutch,  or  acoordzng 
to  Dr.  Nott,  purely  Danish ,  from  skenker. 

Half-seas  over ,  or  nearly  drunk ,  is  likely  to  have  been  a  proyerbial  phrase 
from  the  Dutch ,  applied  to  that  state  of  ehriety  by  an  idea  familiar  with 
those  water-rats.  Thus ,  op-tee^  Dutch ,  means  literally  ouersea,  Mr.  GiifiMtl 
has  recently  told  us  in  his  Jonson  ,  that  it  was  a  name  given  to  a  stupefying 
beer  introduced  into  England  from  the  Low-Countries;  hence  op-zee  or  orer* 
sea;  SLTkd  Jreezen  in  German  signifies  to  swallow  greedily:  from  this  vile 
alliance  they  compounded  a  harsh  term ,  often  used  in  our  old  plays.  T%as 
Jonson : 

*•  I  do  not  like  the  dnlness  of  yoor  eye. 
It  bath  a  heavy  cast,  'ds  vpxee  Dutch.*'' 

Alchemist,  A.  iv.  S.3. 

And  Fletcher  has  "  upsee-frecTe; ''  which  Dr.  Nott  explains  in  his  edition  of 
Decker's  Gull's  Hornbook ,  as  *<  a  tipsy  draught ,  or  swallowing  liquor  till 
drunk."  Mr.  Gifford  says  it  was  the  name  of  Friesland  beer  ^  the  meaning , 
however,  was  '*  to  drink  swinishly  like  a  Dutchman  .** 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  many  of  our  terms  of  jollity ;  such  as  a 
rouse  and  a  carouse,  Mr.  Giflbrd  has  given  not  only  a  new  but  a  yery  distinct 
explanation  of  these  classical  terms  in  his  Bdaasiager.  "  A  rouse  was  a  large 
glass  ,  in  which  a  health  was  given ,  the  drinking  of  which  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  formed  a  carouse.  Bamaby  Rich  notices  the  carouse  as  an  inTention 
for  which  the  first  founder  merited  hanging.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  there 
could  be  no  rouse  or  carouse,  unless  the  glasses  were  emptied."  Although  we 
have  lost  the  terms ,  we  have  not  lost  the  practice ,  as  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  dining  in  public  parties  are  still  gratified  by  the  animating  cry  of 
'*  Gentlemen  ,  charge  your  glasses." 

According  to  Blount's  Glossographia  ,  carouse  is  a  corruption  of  two  old 
Crerman  words ,  gar  signifying  all,  and  ausz ,  out :  so  that  to  drink  garmmsn 
to  drink  all  out  t  hence  carouse. 

'  Pierce  Pcnnilesse,  Sig.  F.  2, 1595. 
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left ,  wMch  if  it  shed ,  and  cannot  make  it  stand  on ,  by  reason  there 
is  too  much ,  he  must  drink  again  for  his  penance. 

The  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  satirical  ro- 
mance of  ^'  Mundus  alter  et  idem  "  ^^  A  DiscoTery  of  a  New 
World  /'  a  work  which  probably  Swift  read ,  and  did  not  forget. 
The  Duke  of  Tenter-belly  in  his  oration ,  when  he  drinks  off  hi» 
large  goblet  of  twelve  quarts  on  his  election ,  exclaims,  should  he 
be  folse  to  their  laws,  ^'  Let  never  this  goodly-formed  goblet  of  wine 
go  Jovially  through  me  ^  and  flien  he  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off 
every  drop ,  save  a  little  remainder,  which  he  was  by  custom  to 
set  upon  /ds  thumb's  nail^  and  lick  it  off  as  he  did." 

The  phrase  is  in  Fletcher  : 

I  am  thine  ad  unguent-^-' 

that  is ,  he  would  drink  with  his  Mend  to  the  last.  In  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  times,  I  find  an  account  of  Columbo,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, being  at  Oxford ,  and  drinking  healths  to  the  Infanta.  The 
writer  adds,  ^^  I  shaU  not  tell  you  how  our  doctors  pledged  healths 
to  the  Infanta  and  the  archduchess  \  and  if  any  left  too  big  a  smiff^ 
Columbo  would  cry,  supernaculum  !  supernaculum  ! 

This  Bacchic  freak  seems  still  preserved  \  for  a  recent  traveller, 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  has  noticed  the  custom  in  his  Travels 
through  Iceland.  '^  His  host  having  filled  a  silver  cup  to  the  brim , 
and  put  on  the  cover,  then  held  it  towards  the  person  who  sat  next 
to  him ,  and  desired  him  to  take  off  the  cover,  and  look  into  the 
cup  ,  a  ceremony  intended  to  secure  fair  play  in  filling  it.  He  drank 
our  health ,  desiring  to  be  excused  flrom  emptying  the  cup ,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health  \  but  we  were  informed 
at  the  same  time  that  if  any  one  of  us  should  neglect  any  part  of  the 
ceremony,  ox  fail  to  im^ert  the  cup,  placing  the  edge  on  one  of 
the  thumbs  as  a  proof  that  we  had  swallowed  every  drop ,  the  de- 
faulter would  be  obliged  by  the  laws  of  drinking  to  fill  the  cup  again, 
and  drink  it  off  a  second  time.  In  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions  , 
the  penalty  of  a  second  draught  was  incurred  by  two  of  the  com- 
pany ;  we  were  dreading  the  consequences  of  having  swallowed 
so  much  wine ,  and  in  terror  lest  the  cup  should  be  sent  round 
again.'' 

Carouse  the  hunter's  hoop — '^  Carouse"  has  been  already  ex- 
plained :  the  hunter^s  hoop  alludes  to  the  custom  of  ho(^  being 
marked  on  a  drinking-pot ,  by  which  every  man  was  to  measure  his 
draught.  Shakspeare  makes  the  jacobin  Jack  Cade ,  among  his  fh- 
rious  reformations ,  promise  his  friends  that  '^  (here  shall  be  in 
England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ^  the  three-hooped 
pot  shall  hav^e  ten  hoops ,  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
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beer.''  I  have  elsewhere  obseryed  (hat  our  modem  Baciduinatiaiis, 
whose  feats  are  recorded  by  the  bottle ,  and  who  insist  on  an  equa- 
lity in  their  rival  combats ,  may  discover  some  ingenuity  in  that 
invention  among  our  ancestors  of  their  peg-^xmkards ,  of  whidi  a 
few  may  yet  occasionally  be  found  in  Derbyshire  '  \  the  inventiOD 
of  an  age  less  refined  than  the  present,  when  we  have  heard  of  glo- 
bular glasses  and  bottles,  which  by  flieir  shape  cannot  stand,  but  roll 
about  the  table  ^  thus  compelling  the  unfortunate  Bacchanalian  to 
drain  the  last  drop ,  or  expose  his  recreant  sobriety. 

We  must  have  recourse  again  to  our  old  friend  Tom  Nash,  who 
acquaints  us  with  some  of  ^^  the  general  rules  and  inventions  for 
drinking ,  as  good  as  printed  precepts  or  statutes  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ,  that  go  from  drunkard  to  drunkard  \  as ,  still  to  keep  your 
first  man^  not  to  leave  any  flocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  to 
knock  the  glass  on  your  thumb  when  you  have  done ;  to  have  some 
shoeing-hom  to  pull  on  your  wine ,  as  a  rasher  on  the  coals  or  a 
red-herring." 

Shoeing'horns ,  sometimes  called  gloves  y  are  also  described  by 
Bishop  Hall  in  his  ^^  Mundus  alter  et  idem.''  '*•  Then ,  sir ,  comes 
me  up  a  sers^ice  of  shoeing-horns  of  all  sorts  5  salt  cakes ,  red- 
herrings  ,  anchovies ,  and  gammon  of  bacon ,  and  abundance  of 
such  pullers  on.'' 

That  famous  surfeit  of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings ,  which 

'  These  inrentions  for  keeping  every  thirsty  soul  within  hounds  are  atioded 
to  hy  Tom  Nash  :  I  do  not  know  that  his  authority  will  be  great  as  an  anti- 
quary, but  the  things  themselves  he  describes  he  bad  seen.  He  tells  us ,  that 
'*  King  Edgar  ,  because  his  subjects  should  not  offend  in  swilling  and  hi- 
bing  as  they  did  ,  caused  certain  iron  cups  to  be  chained  to  erery  fountain 
and  well-side;  and  at  every  vintner's  door  with  iron  pins  in  ihenty  to  stint 
every  man  how  much  he  should  drink ,  and  he  vefao  went  beyond  one  of 
those  pins  forfeited  a  penny  for  every  draught." 

Pcgg^v  in  his  Anonymiana,  has  minutely  described  these  peg-tankards , 
which  confirms  this  account  of  Nash ,  and  nearly  the  antiquity  of  the  cit»- 
tom.  **  They  have  in  the  inside  a  row  of  eight  pins  one  above  another,  firoB 
top  to  bottom  ;  the  tankard  holds  two  quarts,  so  that  there  is  a  gill  <tf  ale, 
i.  e.  half  a  pint  of  Winchester  measure ,' between  each  pin.  The  first  persoa 
that  drank  was  to  empty  the  tankard  to  the  first  peg  or  pin ;  the  second  was 
to  empty  to  the  next;  pin ,  etc.,  by  which  means  the  pins  were  so  mai^ 
measures  to  the  compotators ,  making  them  all  drink  alike ,  or  the  same 
quantity;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a  Urge 
.  draught  of  liquor,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by  this  method  to  gH 
drunk ,  especially  when  ,  if  they  drank  short  of  the  pin  or  beyond  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  drink  again.  In  archbishop  Anselm's  Canons ,  made  in  the 
council  at  London  in  1102,  priests  are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinkingboiits , 
nor  to  drink  to  pegs.  The  words  are  "  Ut  Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes, 
ncc  AD  PiKKAs  bihant."  (Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  388.)  This  shows  the  antiqnity  of 
tliis  invention ,  which  at  least  was  as  old  as  the  Conquest. 
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iMuiquei  proved  SO  fiital  to  Robert  Green,  a  congenial  ^it  and  asso- 
ciate of  our  Nash ,  was  occasioned  by  these  shoeing-homs. 

Massinger  has  giyen  a  carious  UsI  of  ^'  a  service  ^  shoeing* 
horns.''' 


-lusher 


Such  an  nnexpected  daiatj  bit  for  br««kf«M 

Aj  never  yet  I  cook*d;  'tis  not  Botargo , 

Fried  frogs ,  potatoes  marrow*d ,  career  » 

Caips'  tongues ,  the  pith  of  an  English  chine  of  beef , 

Nor  omr  luUmn  deUcmta  ,  ml'd  mmsknoms , 

And  j9tadraweiMm too ' ;  and  if  yoo  show  not 

An  appetite,  and  a  strong  one,  FU  not  say 

To  eat  it,  bnt  devour  it  ^  without  grace  too , 

(  For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface)  I  am  shamed 

And  aU  my  past  provoeatives  will  be  jeer*d  at. 

Messinger,  the  Guardian,  A.  ii.  S.  8, 

To  knock  the  glass  on  the  thumb ,  was  to  show  they  had  per- 
formed their  duty.  Bamaby  Rich  describes  this  custom  ;  after  hav- 
ing drank,  the  president  **  turned  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upward , 
and  in  ostentation  of  his  dexterity,  gave  it  a  ffllip,  to  make  it  cry 
ting- 

They  had  among  these  *'  domineering  inventions  "  some  which 
we  may  imagine  never  took  place ,  till  they  were  told  by  *'  the  hol- 
low cask  " 

**  How  the  waoiog  night  grew  old** 

Such  "wcrejlap-dragons,  wich  were  small  combustible  bodies 

'  And  yet  a  drawer-on  too;  ]  i.  e.  an  incitement  to  appetite  :  the  phrase  is 
yet  in  use.  Tbn  dnmer-^n  was  alto  ttofanically  termed  a  puUer-on  and  a 
skoeing'hom  in  drink. 

Od  *''  the  Italian  delicate  oil'd  mushrooms ,"  still  a  faToarite  dish  with  the 
Italians ,  I  have  to  communicate  some  curious  knowledge.  In  an  original 
manascript  letter  dated  Hereford ,  15  Nor.  1659,  the  name  of  the  writer 
waiting,  hut  evidently  the  compoailion  of  a  physician  who  had  trayelled ,  I 
find  that  the  dressing  of  ■usaaooHa  was  then  a  noTelty.  The  learned  writer 
laments  his  error  that  he  "  disdained  to  learn  the  cookery  that  occurred  in 
my  travels ,  by  a  sullen  principle  of  mistaken  devotion ,  and  thus  declined 
f  he  great  beli>8  1  had  to  enlarge  and  improve  human  diet"  This  was  an  age 
of  medicine ,  when  it  was  imagined  that  the  health  of  mankind  essentially 
depended  on  diet^;  and  Moflet  had  written  his  cnrions  book  on  this  principle. 
Our  writer,  in  noticing  the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  mushrooms «  which 
was  called  '*  an  imperial  dish,"  says,  <*  he  had  eaten  it  often  at  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  table  (our  resident  ambaaaador  at  Venice),  always  dressed  by 
the  inspectioB  of  his  Dntch-Venetsan  Johanna ,  or  of  Nic  Oudart ,  and  truly 
it  did  deserve  the  old  applause  as  I  found  it  at  his  table;  it  was  for  beyond 
our  English  food.  Neither  did  any  of  us  fine  it  of  hard  digestion ,  for  we  did 
Doteat  like  Adamites,  bnt  as  modest  men  would  eat  of  musk-melons.  If  it 
"were  now  lawful  to  hold  any  kind  of  intelligence  with  If  ic.  Ondart ,  I  would 
only  ask  him  SirBentj  fFoUon's  artofdresmng  mushrooms,  and  I  hope  that 
is  not  high  treason .*'---«$'/oane  MSS,  4292. 

II.  n 
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fired  at  one  ^nd  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  liqoor,  which  an  exp^ 
rienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  while  yet  blazing.  Such  i$ 
Dr.  Johnson's  accurate  description ,  who  seems  to  have  witnessed 
what  he  so  well  describes  ' .  When  Falstaff  says  of  Poins's  acts  of 
dexterity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  prince ,  that  ^^  he  drinks 
off  candle-ends  for  flap  dragons  /'  it  seems  that  this  was  likewise 
one  of  these  ''  frolics  /'  for  Nash  notices  that  the  liquor  was  '^  to 
be  stirred  about  with  a  candle' s-^nd,  to  make  it  taste  belter,  and 
not  to  hold  your  peace  while  the  pot  is  stirring  /'  no  doubl  to  mark 
the  iatrepidily  of  the  miserable  ^^  skinker.''  The  most  illastrioas 
feat  of  all  is  one ,  however,  described  by  Bishop  Hall.  If  the  drink- 
er ^'  could  put  his  finger  into  the  flaine  of  the  caudle  withoot 
playing  hit-I-miss-I !  he  is  held  a  sober  man ,  however  otbowise 
drunk  he  might  be/'  This  was  considered  as  a  trial  of  victory  among 
these  "  canary-birds ,"  or  bibbers  of  canary  wine ". 

We  have  a  very  common  expression  to  describe  a  man  in  a  slate 
of  ebriety,  that ''  he  is  a  drunk  as  a  beast ,''  or  that  '^  he  is  beasdy 
drunk.''  This  is  a  libel  on  the  brutes ,  for  the  vice  of  ebriely  is  per- 
fectly human.  I  think  the  phrase  is  peculiar  to  ourselves  :  and  I 
imagine  I  have  discovered  its  origin.  When  ebriety  became  first 
prevalent  in  our  nation ,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ,  it  was  a 
favourite  notion  among  the  writers  of  the  time ,  and  on  which  tbej 
have  exhausted  their  fancy,  that  a  man  in  the  different  stages  of 
ebriety  showed  the  most  vicious  quality  of  different  animals  ;  or  that 
a  company  of  drunkards  exhibited  a  collection  of  brutes ,  with  Ihdr 
different  characteristics.     , , . 

'^  All  dronkardes  are  beasts ,"  says  €^rge  Gascoigne ,  in  a  cif 
rious  treatise  on  them  ^,  and  he  proceeds  in  illustrating  his  pro- 
position *,  but  the  satirist  Nash  has  classified  eight  kinds  of  ^^  drunk- 
ards; "  a  fanciful  sketch  from  the  hand  of  a  master  in  humour, 
and  which  could  only  have  been  composed  by  a  dose  spectalor  cf 
their  manners  and  habits. 

''  The  first  is  ape-drunk,  and  he  leaps  and  sings  and  hollows 
and  danceth  for  the  heavens ;  the  second  is  lyon-drunk  ,  and  he 
flings  the  pots  about  the  bouse,  calls  the  hostess  w — e,  breaks  the 
glas&-windows  with  his  dagger,  and  »  «pt  to  quarrel  wilh  any  omb 
that  speaks  to  him  \  the  third  is  swine^drunk,  heavy,  lumpish,  and 

'  See  Mr.  Doace's  curious  **  IHuBtrations  of  Sfadispeare ,"  toL  i  4&7  :  i 
gentleman  more  ialimately  oonTersant  witk  onr  ancient  ftnd  doflaestie  amumtn 
than,  perhaps,  any  single  individnai  in  the  countrj. 

*  This  term  is  used  in  *'  Bancroft's  t^^  books  oTEpigrams  and  Epitapbt," 
1639. 1  take  it  to  have  been  an  accepted  one  of  that  day. 

'  A  delicate  Diet  for  daintie  moutbde  Droonkardes ,  MiMreia  U»e  fonrk 
Abuse  of  common  carowsing  and  quaffing  with  hartie  Draughtes  is  konesliie 
admonibhed.  By  George  Cascoigne  ,  Esquier.  1676. 
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aleepj,  and  cries  (or  a  litQe  more  drink  and  a  few  more  dotbeavthe 
fourth  is  sheep-^runky  wise  in  his  own  conceit  when  he  cannot 
bring  forth  a  right  word  ^  the  fifth  is  maudlen'-druhk,  when  a  fel- 
low will  weep  for  kindness  in  the  midst  of  his  drink ,  and  kiss  you , 
saying ,  '  By  God !  Captain  I  love  thee  \  go  thy  ways ,  thou  dost 
not  think  so  often  of  me  as  I  do  of  thee  :  I  would  ( if  it  pleased 
God)  I  could  not  love  thee  so  well  as  I  do  /  and  then  he  puts  liis 
finger  in  his  eye  and  cries.  The  sixth  is  martiri'^runk ,  when  a 
man  is  drunk ,  and  drinks  himself  sober  ere  he  stir ;  the  seventh 
is  goat-drunk ,  when  in  his  drunkenness  he  hath  no  mind  but  on 
lechery.  The  eighth  \s  fox-drunk ^  when  he  is  crafty-drunk,  as 
many  of  the  Dutchmen  be,  which  will  never  bargain  but  when  they 
are  drunk.  All  these  species,  and  more,  I  have  seen  practised  in 
one  company  at  one  sittings  when  I  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
main sober  amongst  them  only  to  note  their  several  humours.'' 
These  beast -drunkards  are  characterised  in  a  frontispiece  to  a 
curious  tract  on  Drunkenness  where  the  men  are  represented  with 
the  heads  of  apes,  swine ,  etc.  etc. 

A  new  sera  in  this  history  of  our  drinking-parties  occurred  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration ,  when  politics  heated  their  wine,  and 
drunkenness  and  loyalty  became  more  closely  connected.  As  the 
puritanic  coldness  wore  off,  the  people  were  perpetually,  in  1650, 
warmed  in  drinking  the  king's  health  on  their  knees  -,  and  among 
various  kinds  of  "  ranting  cavalierism ,"  the  cavaliers  during  Crom- 
well's usurpation  usually  put  a  crum  of  bread  into  their  glass,  and 
before  they  drank  it  off,  with  cautious  ambiguity  exclaimed ,  '^  God 
send  this  crum  well  down  I  "  which  by  the  way  preserves  the  or- 
thoepy of  that  extraordinary  man's  name ,  and  may  be  added  to 
the  instances  adduced  in  our  present  volume.  ^^  On  the  orthography 
of  proper  names."  We  have  a  curious  account  of  a  drunken  bout  by 
some  royalists ,  told  by  Whitelocke  in  his  Memorials.  It  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  drinking-party  of  Catiline  :  they  mingled  their 
own  blood  with  their  wine '.  After  the  Restoration ,  Burnet  com- 
plains of  the  excess  of  convivial  loyalty.  ^  ^  Drinking  the  king's  health 

■  I  shall  presenre  the  story  in  the  words  ofWhitelocke ;  it  was  somethixig 
ludicrous,  as  wrll  as  terrific. 

••  From  Berkshire  (in  May  1650)  that  five  drunkards  agreed  to  drink  the 
king's  health  in  their  blood ,  and  that  each  of  them  should  cut  off  a  piece  of 
his  battock ,  and  fry  it  upon  the  gridiron ,  which  was  done  by  four  of  them , 
of  whom  one  did  bleed  so  exceedingly,  that  they  were  fain  to  send  for  a 
chirurgeon,  and  so  were  discovered.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  hearing  that 
her  husband  was  amongst  them ,  came  to  the  room ,  and  taking  op  a  pair  of 
tongs  laid  about  her,  and  so  saved  the  cutting  of  her  husband's  flesh."— 
ffnutelocke's  Memorials,  p.  453 ,  second  edition. 
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was  Mt  up  by  loo  many  as  a  disUnguisliiiig  mark  of  loyalty ,  lod 
dr^w  many  into  great  exoesa  after  his  majesty's  restoration  *f''     " 

LITERARY  ANECDOTES. 

A  WRITER  of  penetration  sees  connexions  in  literary  anecdotes 
which  are  not  immediately  perceived  by  others  :  in  his  hands  anec- 
dotes, even  should  they  be  familiar  to  us,  are  susceptible  of  de- 
ductions and  inferences ,  which  become  novel  and  important  truths. 
Facts  of  themselves  are  barren  ;  it  is  when  these  facts  pass  through 
our  reflections ,  and  become  interwoven  with  our  feelings  ,  or  our 
reasonings ,  that  they  are  the  finest  illustrations ;  that  they  assume 
the  dignity  of  '^philosophy  teaching  by  example-/'  thai,  in  the 
moral  world ,  they  are  what  the  wise  system  of  Bacon  inculcated  in 
the  natural  knowledge  deduced  from  experiments ;  the  study  of 
nature  in  her  operations.  '^  When  examples  are  pointed  out  to 
us,''  says  Lord  Bilongbroke,  '^  there  is  a  kind  of  appeal ,  witb 
which  we  are  flattered ,  made  to  our  senses ,  as  well  as  to  our 
understandings.  The  instruction  comes  then  from  our  authcM-ity^ 
we  yield  to  fact ,  when  we  resist  speculation.'' 

For  this  reason ,  writers  and  artists  should ,  among  their  recrea- 
tions ,  be  forming  a  constant  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their 
departed  kindred.  In  Uterary  biography  a  man  of  genius  always 
finds  something  which  relates  to  himself.  The  studies  of  artists  have 
a  great  uniformity,  and  their  habits  of  life  are  monotonous.  The} 
have  all  the  same  difiiculties  to  encounter,  although  they  do  not  aD 
meet  with  the  same  glory.  How  many  secrets  may  the  man  of  genius 
learn  from hlerary  anecdotes!  important  secrets,  which  his  friends 
will  not  convey  to  him.  He  traces  the  efl'ecls  of  similar  studies; 
warned  sometimes  by  failures ,  and  often  animated  by  watching  Ibe 
incipient  and  shadowy  attempts  which  closed  in  a  great  work. 
From  one  he  learns  in  what  manner  he  planned  and  corrected;  from 
another  he  may  overcome  those  obstacles  which ,  perhaps  ,  at  thai 
very  moment  make  him  rise  in  despair  from  his'  own  unfluished 
labour.  What  perhaps  he  had  in  vain  desired  to  know  for  half  his 
Ufe  is  revealed  to  him  by  a  literary  anecdote  ;  and  thus  the  amuse- 
ments of  indolent  hours  may  impart  the  vigour  of  study ;  as  we  find 
sometimes  in  the  fruit  we  have  taken  for  pleasure  the  medicine 
which  restores  our  health.  How  superficial  is  that  cry  of  some  ijb- 
pertinent  pretended  geniuses  of  these  times ,  who  affect  to  exdaiBi. 
*'  Give  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  but  give  me  his  works!  "  I 
have  often  found  the  anecdotes  more  interesting  than  the  works. 

Dr.  Johnson  devoted  one  of  his  periodical  papers  to  a  defence  of 

'  Buraoi's  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
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anecdotes ,  and  expresses  bimself  thus  on  certain  collectors  of  anec* 
dotes  :  ^^  They  are  not  always  so  happy  as  to  select  the  most  inipor-* 
lanL  I  know  not  well  what  advantage  posterity  can  receive  from 
the  only  circamstance  by  which  Tickell  has  distinguished  Addison 
from  the  rest  of  mankind , — the  irregularity  of  his  pulse  ^  nor  can 
I  think  myself  OY^paid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  lifo  of 
MaUierhe,  by  being  enabled  to  relate ,  after  the  learned  biogra- 
pher, that  Malherbe  had  two  predominant  opinions  :  one ,  that  ttie 
looseness  of  a  single  woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  ancient 
descent^  the  other,  that  the  French  beggars  made  use ,  very  impro- 
perly and  barbarously,  of  the  phrase  noble  gentlemen  y  because 
either  word  included  the  sense  of  both.'' 

These  just  observations  may,  perhaps ,  be  (brther  illustrated  by 
the  following  notices.  Dr.  J.  Warton  has  informed  the  world  that 
many  of  our  poets  have  been  handsome.  This ,  certainly,  neither 
concerns  the  world ,  nor  the  class  of  poets.  It  is  trifling  lo  tell  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  ^' to  cut  his  nails  to  the  quich.^'  I  am 
not  much  gratified  by  being  informed ,  that  Menage  wore  a  greater 
number  of  stockings  than  any  other  person ,  excepting  one,  whose 
name  I  have  really  forgotten.  The  biographer  of  Gujas ,  a  celebra* 
ted  lawyer,  says,  that  two  things  were  remarkable  of  this  sc/iolar. 
The  first,  tliat  he  studied  on  the  floor,  lying  prostrate  on  a  carpet,  ' 
with  his  books  about  him-,  and,  secondly ,  that  his  perspiratioB 
exhaled  an  agreeable  smell ,  which  he  used  to  inform  his  friends  he 
had  in  common  with  Alexander  the  Great!  This  admirable  biogra* 
pher  should  have  told  us  whether  he  frequently  turned  from  his 
very  uneasy  attitude.  Somebody  informs  us,  that  Guy  Patin  resem- 
bled Cicero,  whose  statue  is  preserved  at  Rome ;  on  which  he  en- 
ters into  a  comparison  of  Patin  with  Cicero ;  but  a  man  may  re- 
semble a  statue  of  Cicero ,  and  yet  not  be  Cicero.  Baillet  loads  his 
life  of  Descartes  with  a  thousand  minuiise ,  which  less  disgrace  the 
philosopher  than  the  biogri^er.  Was  it  worth  informing  the  pub- 
lic ,  that  Descartes  was  very  particular  about  his  wigs ;  that  he  had 
them  manufoctured  at  Paris ;  and  that  he  always  kept  four!  That 
he  wore  green  tafTety  in  France  :  but  that  in  Holland  he  quitted  taf- 
fety  for  cloth ;  and  that  he  was  fond  of  om^els  of  eggs? 

It  is  an  odd  observation  of  Clarendon  in  his  own  life,  that  '^  Mr. 
Chillingworth  was  of  a  stature  little  superior  to  Mr.  Hales  5  and  it 
vf^as  an  age  in  which  there  were  many  great  and  wonderful 
men  of  THXT  SIZE."  Lord  Falkland,  formerly  Sir  Lucius  Carey, 
was  of  a  low  stature,  and  smaller  than  most  men*,  and  of  Sidney 
jGodolphin ,  '*'  There  was  never  so  great  a  mind  and  spirit  contained 
in  so  little  room ;  so  that  Lord  Poland  used  to  say  merrily,  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  ingredient  in  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Godol- 
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phin^thalliewaspleaaed  tobefouiMlin  hiscoDipany  where  he  wv 
the  properer  man/*  This  irrelevaDt  ohsenration  of  Lord  ClareDdoo 
is  an  instance  where  a  great  mind  will  sometimes  draw  infin^enoes 
from  accidental  coincidences ,  and  establish  them  into  a  general 
principle  ^  as  if  the  small  size  of  the  men  had  even  the  remotest 
connexion  with  their  genius  and  their  yirtues.  Perhaps ,  too,  there 
was  in  this  a  tincture  of  the  superstitions  of  the  times  :  whatever  it 
was ,  the  ftM^t  ought  not  to  haye  degraded  the  truth  and  dignity  of 
historical  narrative.  We  have  writers  who  cannot  discover  the  par- 
ticulars Which  characterise  the  Man, — their  souls,  like  damp 
gunpowder,  cannot  ignite  with  the  spark  when  it  falls  on  them. 

Yet  of  anecdotes  which  aH>ear  trifling ,  somettiing  may  be  alleged  ia 
thehr defence.  Itis  certainly  safer  for  some  writers  to  give  us  all  fhej 
know,  than  to  try  their  discernment  for  r^ection.  Let  us  sometimes 
recoHect ,  that  the  page  oy^  which  we  toil  will  probably  ftirniik 
materials  for  authors  of  happi^  talents.  I  wouM  rather  have  a  Birch, 
or  a  Hawkins,  appear  heayy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than  thatanylhiag 
material  which  concerns  a  Tillotson  or  a  Johnson  should  be  lost.  II 
must  also  be  confessed,  that  an  anecdote,  or  a  circumstance,  whkh 
may  appear  inconsequential  to  a  reader,  may  bear  some  remote  or 
latent  connexion :  a  Mographer  who  has  long  contemplated  the  cha- 
racter he  records,  sees  many  connexions  whichescape  an  ordinary 
reader.  Kippis ,  in  closing  the  life  of  the  diligent  Dr.  Birch ,  has , 
firom  his  own  experiei»e  no  doubt,  formed  an  apology  for  that  mi- 
nute research,  which  some  haye  thought  this  writer  carried  to  excess. 
^^  It  may  be  alleged  in  our  author's  fayour,  that  a  man  who  has  a 
deep  and  extensiye  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  often  sees  a  con- 
nexion and  importance  in  some  smaller  circumstances ,  which  may 
not  immediately  be  discerned  by  others ;  and,  on  that  account ,  maf 
haye  reasons  for  inserting  them ,  that  will  escape  the  notice  of  su- 
perficial minds.'' 

CONDEMNED  POETS. 

I  FLATTER  mysclf  that  those  readers  who  haye  taken  any  intenst 
in  my  yolumes  haye  not  conceiyed  me  to  haye  t>een  deficient  in  the 
eleyated  feeling  which,  from  eariy  life,  I  haye  preseryed  for  the  great 
hterary  character :  if  time  weaken  our  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  coldness 
of  age  which  creeps  on  us ,  but  the  principle  is  unalterable  which 
inspired  the  sympathy.  Who  will  not  yenerate  those  Masterspirils 
''  whose  PUBLISHED  LABOURS  adyanoc  the  good  of  mankind,''  and 
those  Books  which  are  ^'  the  precious  life4>lood  of  a  Master-spM, 
imiMdmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life?  "  But 
it  has  happened  that  I  haye  more  than  once  incurred  the  censors 
of  the  inconsiderate  and  the  tasteless,  for  attempting  to  sepacalc 
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tbose  writers  wbo  exist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  illusion  -,  who  live  on 
querulously,  which  is  an  evil  for  themselves ,  and  to  no  purpose  of 
life,  which  is  an  evil  to  others.  I  have  been  blamed  for  exemplify- 
ing ^'  the  illusions  of  writers  in  verse  ',''  by  the  remarkable  case 
of  Percival  Stockdale  %  who ,  after  a  condemned  silence  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  like  a  vivacious  spectre  throwing  aside  his  shroud 
in  gaiety,  came  forward,  a  veneraide  man  in  his  eightieth  year,  to 
assure  us  of  the  immortality  of  one  of  the  worst  poets  of  his  age ; 
and  for  this,  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  which  only  proved,  that  when 
authors  are  troubled  with  a  literary  hallucination ,  and  possess  the 
unhappy  talent  of  reasoning  in  their  madness,  a  little  raillery,  if 
it  cannot  cure,  may  serve  at  least  as  a  salutary  regimen. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  case  of  condemned  authors  who  will  still  be 
pleading  after  their  trials ,  by  a  foreign  dramatic  writer.  Among 
those  incorrigible  murmurers  at  public  justice ,  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary was  a  M.  Peyraud  de  Beaussol,  who,  in  1775,  had  a 
tragedy,  ^^Les  Arsacides,''  en  six  acts ,  printed ,  ^^  not  as  it  was  act- 
ed,'' as  Fielding  says,  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  comedies , 
but  '^  as  it  was  damned ! '' 

In  a  preface,  this  ''  Sir  Fretful,''  more  inimitable  than  that  ori- 
ginal^ with  all  the  gravity  of  an  historical  narrative ,  details  the 
public  conspiracy  ^  and  with  all  the  pathetic  touches  of  a  shipwreck- 
ed mariner — the  agonies  of  his  literary  egotism. 

He  declares ,  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  town  to  condemn  a  piece 
which  they  can  only  know  by  the  title ,  for  heard  it  had  never  been ! 
And  yet  he  observes ,  with  infinite  nal'vet^ ,  *'  My  piece  is  as  gene- 
rally condemned  as  if  the  world  had  it  all  by  heart." 

One  of  the  great  objections  against  this  tragedy  was  its  monstrous 
plan  of  six  acts;  this  innovation  did  not  lean  towards  improvement 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  endured  the  long  sufferings  of  trage- 
dies of  the  accepted  size.  But  the  author  offers  some  solemn  reasons 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  six  acts  were  so  far  from  being  too 
many,  that  the  piece  had  been  more  perfect  with  a  seventh!  M.  de 
Beaussol  had ,  perhaps ,  been  happy  to  have  known ,  that  other  dra- 
matists have  considered  that  the  usual  restrictions  are  detrimental  to 
a  grand  genius.  Nat.  Lee ,  when  in  Bedlam ,  wrote  a  play  in  twenty- 
five  acts. 

Our  philosophical  dramatist ,  from  the  constituent  principles  of 
the  human  mind ,  and  the  physical  powers  of  man ,  and  the  French 
nation  more  particularly,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  sublime ,  and  the 
faculty  of  attention.  The  plan  of  his  tragedy  is  agreeable  to  these 

'  Calamities  of  Authors. 

•  It  first  appeared  in  a  Review  of  his  *•  Memoirs." 
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Nor  was  thb  all ;  (he  actors  behind  the  scene  were  t^rified,  Mai 
they  either  came  forwards  trembling ,  and  only  watching  the  signs 
of  their  brother  actors,  or  would  not  yenture  to  show  themsdTCs. 
The  machinist  only,  with  his  scene  shifters,  who  felt  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  fote  of  my  piece ,  was  tranquU  and  attentive  to  his  duty, 
to  produce  a  fine  effect.  After  the  hurly-buiiy  was  oyer,  he  Idt  the 
actors  mute  with  their  arms  crossed.  He  opened  the  scenery !  and 
not  an  actor  could  enter  on  it!  The  pit,  more  clamorous  than  ever, 
would  not  suffer  the  denouement !  Such  was  the  conduct ,  and  sodi 
the  intrepidity,  of  the  army  employed  to  besiege  '  the  Arsacidesr 
Such  was  the  cause  of  that  accusation  of  tediousness  made  against  a 
drama,  which  has  most  eyidently  the  contrary  defect ! '' 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  damned  dramatist ,  written  by  bknsdf , 
with  a  truth  and  simplicity  worthy  of  a  happier  fate.  It  is  admirrfile 
to  see  a  man ,  who  was  himself  so  deeply  involved  in  the  event, 
preserve  the  observing  calmness  which  could  discover  the  niinutest 
occurrence ;  and,  allowing  for  his  particular  conception  of  the  i 
detailing  them  with  the  most  rigid  veracity.  This  author 
questionably  a  man  of  the  most  honourable  probity,  and  not  desti- 
tute of  intellectual  ability ;  but  he  must  serve  as  an  useftil  exan^ 
of  that  wrong-headed  nature  in  some  men ,  which  has  produced  so 
many  ^^  Abbots  of  Unreason''  in  society,  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  con- 
vince by  a  reciprocation  of  arguments ;  who^  assuming  fhlse  pnn- 
ciples ,  act  rightly  according  to  themselves  ^  a  sort  of  rational  lunacy, 
which ,  when  it  discovers  itself  in  politics  and  religion ,  and- in  the 
more  common  affairs  of  life ,  has  produced  the  most  unhappy  ef- 
fects 'j  but  this  fanaticism ,  when  conflned  to  poetry,  only  amuses  as 
with  the  ludicrous;  and ,  in  the  persons  of  Monsieur  de  Beaussoi. 
and  of  Percival  Stockdale ,  may  offer  some  very  fortunate  self-reool- 
leciions  in  that  '*  Calamity  of  Authors ,"  which  I  have  called  "  The 
Illusions  of  Writers  in  Verse." 

ACAJOU  AND  ZIRPHILE. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and  as  a  supplemental  anecdote  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  Prefaces,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  suppressed  preface  to 
the  ^^  Acajou  et  Zirpbile''  of  Du  Clos,  which  of  itself  is  almost  a 
singular  instance  of  hardy  ingenuity,  in  an  address  to  the  public. 

This  single  volume  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  of  fairy  tales, 
and  an  amusing  satire  originating  in  an  odd  circumstance.  Cooat 
T^in ,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France ,  had  a 
numf)er  of  grotesque  designs  made  by  Boucher,  the  King's  painter, 
and  engraved  by  the  first  artists.  The  last  plate  had  just  been  finished 
when  the  count  was  recalled ,  and  appointed  Prime  Minister  and 
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Goyernor  to  the  Grown  Prince ,  a  place  he  filled  with  great  honour : 
and  in  emulation  of  Fenelon ,  composed  letters  on  the  education  of 
a  Prince ,  which  have  been  translated.  He  left  behind  him  in  France 
all  the  plates  in  (he  hands  of  Boucher,  who ,  haying  shown  them 
to  Du  Qos  for  their  singular  invention ,  regretted  that  he  had  bes- 
towed so  much  fancy  on  a  fairy  tale,  which  was  not  to  be  had  :  Da 
Clos,  to  relieve  his  regrets,  offered  to  invent  a  tale  to  correspond 
with  these  grotesque  subjects.  This  seemed  not  a  little  difficult.  In 
the  first  plate ,  the  author  appears  in  his  morning-gown ,  writing 
in  his  study,  surrounded  by  apes ,  rats ,  butterflies ,  and  smoke.  In 
another,  a  Prince  is  drest  in  the  French  costume  of  1740,  strolling 
full  of  thought  in  ''  the  shady  walk  of  ideas."  In  a  third  plate ,  the 
Prince  is  conversing  with  a  fairy  who  rises  out  of  a  gooseberry  which 
he  has  plucked:  two  dwarfs,  discovered  in  another  gooseberry, 
give  a  sharp  fillip  to  the  Prince ,  who  seems  much  embarrassed  by 
their  tiny  maliciousness.  In  another  walk  he  eats  an  apricot ,  which 
opens  with  the  most  beautiful  of  faces ,  a  little  melancholy,  and 
leaning  on  one  side.  In  another  print,  he  finds  the  body  of  this 
lovely  face  and  the  hands ,  and  he  adroitly  joins  them  together.  Such 
was  the  set  of  these  incomprehensible  and  capricious  inventions , 
which  the  hghter  fancy  and  ingenuity  of  Du  Qos  converted  into  a 
fairy  story,  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire  ». 

Among  the  novelties  of  this  small  volume ,  not  the  least  remark- 
able is  the  dedication  of  this  fairy  romance  to  the  public ,  which 
excited  great  attention ,  and  charmed  and  provoked  our  author's 
fickle  patron.  Du  Qos  here  openly  ridicules ,  and  dares  his  protector 
and  his  judge.  This  hazardous  attack  was  successful,  and  the  author 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  which  he  afterwards  maintained ,  of 
being  a  writer  who  little  respected  the  common  prejudices  of  the 
world.  Freron  replied  by  a  long  criticism ,  entitled  ^'  R^ponse  du 
Public  k  TAuteur  d' Acajou  ^ "  but  its  severity  was  not  discovered  in 
its  length ;  so  that  the  public ,  who  had  been  so  keenly  ridiculed , 
and  so  hardily  braved  in  the  light  and  sparkling  page  of  the  haughty 
Du  Qos ,  preferred  the  caustic  truths  and  the  pleasant  insult. 

In  this  "Epistle  to  the  Public,"  the  author  informs  us  that, 
"  excited  by  example ,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  he  had  often 
witnessed,  he  designed  to  write  a  piece  of  nonsense.  He  was  only 
embarrassed  by  the  choice  of  subject.  Politics,  Morals,  and  Liter- 
ature, were  equally  the  same  to  me  :  but  I  found ,  strange  to  say, 
an  these  matters  pre-occupied  by  persons  who  seem  to  Irtive  labour- 
ed with  the  same  view.  I  found  silly  things  in  all  kinds,  and  I  saw 

'  The  plates  of  the  original  edition  are  in  the  quarto  fbnn  i  they  have  been 
poorly  reduced  in  the  common  editions  in  twelres. 
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myself  under  (he  oecesnity  of  adopting  (be  reasonable  ones  to  becane 
singular  ^  so  Ihat  I  do  not  yet  d^pair  that  we  may  one  day  discoro* 
truth  y  when  we  shall  have  exhausted  ail  our  errors. 

'^  I  first  proposed  to  wrile  down  all  erudition ,  to  show  the  fkeedon 
and  independence  of  genius ,  whose  fertility  is  such  as  not  to  reqidre 
borrowing  anything  fh>m  foreign  sources  ^  but  I  observed  Chat  tbis 
had  sunk  into  a  mere  common-place,  trite  and  trivial ,  invented  by 
indolence,  adopted  by  ignorance,  and  which  adds  nothing  to 
genius. 

''  Mathematics,  which  has  succeeded  to  erudition,  begins  lo  be 
unfashionable ;  we  know  at  present  indeed  (hat  one  may  be  as  great 
a  dizzard  in  resolving  a  problem  as  in  restoring  a  readiog.  Everj 
thing  is  compatible  with  genius ,  but  nothing  can  give  it! 

^'FoT  the  bel  esprit^  so  much  envied,  so  much  sought  after,  it  is 
almost  as  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  it ,  as  it  is  difficult  to  attain.  Thos 
the  scholar  is  contemned,  the  mathematician  tires ,  the  man  of  vit 
and  genius  is  hissed.  What  is  to  be  done?'' 

Having  told  the  whimsical  origin  of  this  tale ,  Du  Qos  contimies : 
'*  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Public ,  if  you  will  approve  of  my  desifii; 
however,  it  appears  to  me  ridiculous  enough  to  deserve  your  fo- 
vour ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  a  friend,  you  appear  to  unite  afl  the 
stages  of  human  life ,  only  to  experience  aU  their  cross-^ccideob. 
You  are  a  child  to  run  after  trifles;  a  youth  when  driven  by  your 
passions  *,  and,  in  mature  age ,  you  conclude  you  are  wise ,  becmx 
your  follies  are  of  a  more  solemn  nature ,  for  you  grow  old  only  to 
dote ,  to  talk  at  random ,  to  act  without  design ,  and  to  iietieve  yen 
judge,  because  you  pronounce  sentence. 

''  I  respect  you  greatly;  I  esteem  you  but  little;  you  are  not 
worthy  of  being  loved.  These  are  my  sentiments  respecting  you; if 
you  insist  on  others  from  me ,  in  that  case , 

*'Iam, 
'*Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servants 

The  caustic  pleasantry  of  this  "  Epistle  Dedicatory"  wasconside^ 
ed  by  some  mawkish  critics  so  offensive ,  that  when  the  editor  of  tbe 
"  Cabinet  de  F^es , ''  a  vast  collection  of  fairy  tales ,  republished 
this  little  playful  satire  and  whimsical  fancy-piece,  he  thougbl 
proper  to  cancel  the  ^^  Epistle  : ''  concluding  that  it  was  entire!; 
wanting  in  that  respect  with  which  the  public  ought  to  be  addressed! 
This  editor,  of  course ,  was  a  Frenchman  :  we  view  him  in  the  ri^ 
culous  attitude  of  making  his  profound  bow,  and  expressing  all  tl» 
"high  consideration"  for  this  same  "  Public,"  while,  with  bis 
opera-hat  in  his  hand,  he  is  sweeping  away  the  most  poignant  and 
delec  table  page  of  Acajou  andZirphilc. 
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The  history  of  a  race  of  singular  mendicants ,  known  fay  the  name 
of  Tom  6" Bedlams,  connects  itself  with  that  of  our  poetry.  Not 
only  will  they  live  with  our  language,  since  Shakspeare  has  perpe- 
tuated their  existence ,  but  they  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  creating  a  species  of  wild  fantastic  poetry,  peculiar  to 
our  nation. 

Bethlem  Hospital  formed,  in  its  original  institution ,  a  contracted 
and  penurious  charity ;  its  governors  soon  discovered  that  the  metro- 
polis ftimished  them  with  more  lunatics  than  they  had  calculated 
on  ;  they  also  required  from  the  friends  of  the  patients  a  weekly 
stipend,  besides  clothing.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  record  in  the 
history  of  human  nature ,  that  when  one  of  their  original  regulations 
prescribed  that  persons  who  put  in  patients  should  provide  their 
clothes,  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  poor  lunatics  were  frequently 
perishing  by  the  omission  of  this  slight  duty  Arom  those  former 
friends ;  so  soon  forgotten  were  they  whom  none  found  an  interest 
to  recollect.  They  were  obliged  to  open  contributions  to  provide  a 
wardrobe'. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Hospital ,  they 
relieved  the  establishment  by  frequently  discharging  patients  whose 
cure  might  be  very  equivocal.  Harmless  lunatics  thrown  thus  into 
the  world ,  often  without  a  single  friend,  wandered  about  the  country, 
chanting  wild  ditties,  and  wearing  a  fantastical  dress  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  charitable,  on  whose  alms  they  lived.  They  had  a  kind 
of  costume ,  which  I  find  described  by  Handle  Holme  in  a  curious 
and  extraordinary  work'. 

''  The  Bedlam  has  a  long  staff,  and  a  cow  or  ox-horn  by  his  side  ^ 
his  cloathing  fantastic  and  ridiculous;  for  being  a  madman,  he  is 
madly  deckhand  dressed  all  over  with  rubins  (ribands) ,  feathers, 
cuttings  of  cloCh ,  and  what  not,  to  make  him  seem  a  madman ,  or 
one  distracted ,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  wandering  and  dissem- 
bling knave.''  This  writer  here  points  out  one  of  the  grievances 
resulting  from  licensing  even  harmless  lunatics  to  roam  about  the 
country ;  for  a  set  of  pretended  madmen  "  Abram  men,"  a  cant 

'  Stowe's  Surrey  of  London  ,  book  i. 

»  **The  Academy  of  Armory ,"  book  ii.  c.  3.  p.  161.  This  is  a  singalar 
work  ,  where  the  wriler  has  contrired  to  turn  the  barren  subjects  of  Heraldry 
into  an  entertaining  Encydopaedia  ,  containing  much  curious  knowledge  on 
almost  every  subject;  but  this  folio  more  particularly  exhibils  the  most 
copious  vocabulary  of  old  English  terms.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  not 
jnore  than  Cwelv«  copies  extant  of  this  very  rare  work ,  which  is  probably 
not  true. 
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tenn  for  certain  gturdy  rogues,  concealed  thenuelyes  in  flieircof- 
tume,  covered  the  country,  and  pleaded  thepriYilegeddeooDiia- 
tion  vhen  detected  in  their  depredations  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  first  ohligingly  suggested  to  me  that  these  ming 
lunatics  were  outrdoor  pensioners  of  Bedlam ,  sent  about  to  lite  s 
well  as  they  could  with  (he  pittance  granted  by  the  hospital. 

The  fullest  account  that  I  have  obtained  of  these  singular  penos 
is  drawn  from  a  manuscript  note  transcribed  (h>m  some  of  Aabref's 
papers ,  which  I  have  not  seen  printed. 

*  In  that  curious  source  of  oar  domestic  history ,  the  *'  Eoglish  VilUaiei' 
of  Decker ,  we  flod  a  lirelj  descriptiou  of  the  *'  Abram  cove,"  or  Abna 
man ,  the  impostor  who  personated  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam.  He  was  terriblj  d»- 
guised  with  his  grotesque  rags,  his  staff,  his  knotted  hair,  and  with  the  bor 
disgusting  contriTances  to  excite  pitjr ,  still  practised  among  a  class  of  oar 
mendicants,  who,  in  their  cant  language,  are  still  said  "  to  sham  Abrthaa-* 
This  impostor  was,  therefore  ,  as  suited  his  purpose  and  the  place,  cipaUt 
of  working  on  the  sympathy,  by  uttering  a  silly  niaunJing^  or  demaDding  of 
charity ,  or  terrifying  the  easy  fears  of  women ,  children  ,  and  domestics,  a 
he  wandered  up  and  down  the  country :  they  refused  nothing  to  a  being «^ 
was  as  terrific  to  them  as  **  Robin  €^ood»fellow,"  or  '*  Raw-head  and  bloo^ 
bones."  Thus,  as  Edgar  expresses  it,  '*  sometimes  with  lunatic  baDS,ioBe 
times  with  prayers ,"  the  gestures  of  this  impostor  were  *'  a  counterieit 
puppet-play  t  they  came  with  a  hollow  noise,  whooping,  leaping, ganbol- 
ling,  wildly  dancing,  with  a  fierce  or  distracted  look."  These  stuidj  mendi- 
cants were  called  *'  Tom  of  Bedlam's  band  of  mad-caps,"  or  "  Poor  Toa't 
flock  of  wild  geese."  Decker  has  presenred  their*'  Maund,"or  begging- 
**  Good  worship  master,  bestow  your  reward  on  a  poor  man  that  bath  htm 
in  Bedlam  without  Bishopsgate  ,  three  years ,  four  months  and  nine  djyi, 
and  bestow  one  piece  of  small  silyer  towards  hb  fees .  which  he  is  indebted 
there ,  of  3^  Zs,  l^d."  ( or  to  such  effect ) 

Or,  <'  Now  dame ,  well  and  wisely,  what  will  you  give  poor  Toa?Oit 
pound  of  your  sheep^s-feathers  to  make  poor  Tom  a  blanket?  or  one  cattiiS 
of  your  sow's  side,  no  bigger  than  my  arm^  or  one  piece  of  your  salt  meit  to 
make  poor  Tom  a  sharing-hom ;  or  one  cross  of  your  small  silrer,  towards  i 
pair  of  shoes ;  well  and  wisely,  give  poor  Ton  an  old  sheet  to  keq>  hia froa 
the  cold ;  or  an  old  doublet  and  jerkin  of  my  master's  ^  well  and  wiselj,G«J 
save  the  king  and  his  council."  Such  is  a  history  drawn  from  the  ferytf- 
chives  of  mendicity  and  imposture;  and  written  perhaps  as  far  back  ai  the 
reign  of  James  the  First;  but  which  prevailed  in  that  of  Elisabeth  ,  as  Shal^ 
peare  has  so  finely  shown  in  his  EnoAm.  This  3faund,  and  these  assove^ 
manners  and  costume,  I  should  not  have  preserved  from  their  utter  peawTi 
but  such  was  the  rude  material  which  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  into  tin! 
most  fanciful  and  richest  vein  of  native  poetry,  which  pervades  the  chanctrf 
of  the  wandering  EnoAX,  tormented  by  *'  the  foul  fiend,"  when  he 

■        — betboogUt 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  diape 
That  ever  peonry,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast. 

And  the  poet  proceeds  with  a  minute  picture  of  *^  Bedlam  beggars."  $c 
Lbax  ,  a<^  ii.  sc  3. 
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<^  Till  the  brealdog  out  of  the  civil  wars ,  Tom  o'  Bedlams  did 
travel  about  the  country ;  they  had  been  poor  distracted  men ,  that 
had  been  put  into  Bedlam ,  where  recovering  some  soberness ,  they 
were  licentiated  to  go  a  begging ;  u  e.  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an 
armilla ,  an  iron  ring  for  the  arm ,  about  four  inches  long,  as  printed 
in  some  woiics*.  They  could  not  get  it  off;  they  wore  about  their 
necks  a  great  horn  of  an  ox  in  a  string  or  bawdry,  which ,  when  they 
came  to  a  house,  they  did  wind,  and  they  put  the  drink  given  to 
them  into  this  horn ,  whereto  they  put  a  stopple.  Since  the  wars  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  one  of  them/'  The  civil  wars,  pro- 
bably, cleared  the  country  of  all  sorts  of  vagabonds ;  but  among  the 
royalists  or  the  parliamentarians,  we  did  not  know  that  in  their 
rank  and  file  they  had  so  many  Tom  o'  Bedlams. 

I  have  now  to  explain  something  in  the  character  of  Edgar  in   \ 
Lear,  on  which  the  commentators  seem  to  nave  ingeniously  blunder-    ' 
ed,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  character  which  Edgar 
personates. 

Edgar,  in  wandering  about  the  country  for  a  safe  disguise, 
assumes  the  character  of  these  Tom  o*  Bedlams;  he  thus  closes 
one  of  his  distracted  speeches ,  '*  Poor  Tom ,  T/ty'  /lom  is  dry  ! " 
On  this  Johnson  is  content  to  inibrm  us,  that  ^^  men  that  begged 
under  pretence  of  lunacy  used  formerly  to  carry  a  horn  and  blow  it 
through  the  streets/'  This  is  no  explanation  of  Edgar's  allusion  to 
\h^  dryness  of  his  horn.  Steevensadds  a  fanciful  note,  that  Edgar 
alludes  to  a  proverbial  expression  Thy  horn  is  dry,  designed  to 
express  that  a  man  had  said  all  he  coirfd  say ;  and ,  further,  Steeveas 
supposes  that  Edgar  speaks  these  words  aside;  as  if  he  had  been 
quite  weary  of  Tom  o'  Bedlam's  pan,  and  could  not  keep  it  up 
any  longer*  The  reasons  of  all  this  conjectural  criticism  are  a  curious 
illustration  of  perverse  ingenuity.  Aubrey's  manuscript  note  has 
shown  us  that  the  Bediam'd  bom  was  also  a  drinking-horn ,  and 
Edgar  clos^  his  speech  in  the  perfection  of  the  assumed  character, 
and  not  as  one  who  had  grown  weary  of  it ,  by  making  the  mendi- 
cant hinatic  desirous  of  departing  fh>m  a  heath,  to  march,  as  he 
cries,  ^^  to  wakefr,  and  i)Bdr»,  and  market-towns^-^Poor  Tom!  thy 
horn  is  dry !"  as  more  likely  places  to  solicit  alms ;  and  he  is  Mnk- 
ing  of  his  drink-money,  when  he  cries  that  "  his  horn  is  dry.''  _^/ 

An  itinerant  lunatic ,  chanting  wild  ditties,  fancifully  attired,  gay 
with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  yet  often  moaning  witti  the  sorrows 
of  a  troubled  man ,  a  mixture  of  character  at  once  grotesque  and 

'  Aubrey's  information  is  perfectly  correct;  for  those  impostors  who  assa- 
Died  the  cliarMter  of  Tom  o*  Bedlams  for  their  own  ne&rioos  purposes  used 
to  hftTt  a  mark  humt  in  their  arms ,  which  they  showed  as  the  mark  of 
Bedlam.  "  The  English  Viilanies"  of  Decker,  C  17.  J64«. 
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plaintiye,  became  an  interesting  object  to  poetkal  minds.  Hb 
probable  that  the  character  of  Edgar,  in  the  Lear  of  SbriLspeare, 
first  introduced  the  hazardous  conception  into  (he  poetical  vorid. 
Poems  composed  in  the  character  of  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam  appear  lo 
have  formed  a  fla^onable  class  of  poetry  among  the  wits;  ttief 
seem  to  have  held  together  poetical  contests,  and  some  of  these 
writers  became  celebrated  for  their  successfal  eCTorts,  for  old  Izaifc 
Walton  mentions  a  ^^  Mr.  WiUiam  Basse  as  one  who  has  made  the 
choice  songs  of  ttie '  Hunter  in  his  career,'  aad  of  ^  Tom  o'  Bediaii,' 
and  many  others  of  note.''  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  ^^Retiqoes  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,^'  has  preserved  six  of  what  he  calls  ^^Mad 
Songs,''  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  English  should  haTe  ^^moif 
songs  and  ballads  on  the  subject  of  madness  than  any  of  their  nei^ 
boms ,"  for  such  are  not  found  in  the  coUection  of  songs  of  6k 
French ,  Italian,  etc.,  and  nearly  insinuates,  for  flieir  cause,  tbil 
we  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  the  calamity  of  madness  than  oUiff 
nations.  This  superfluous  criticism  had  been  spared  had  that  elegail 
collector  been  aware  of  the  circumsttoce  which  had  produced  tbb 
class  of  poems ,  and  recollected  the  more  ancient  original  in  Ik 
Edgar  of  Shakspeare.  Some  of  the  ^^  Mad  Songs''  which  the  Bishop 
has  preserved  are  of  too  modern  a  date  to  suit  the  title  of  his  work*^ 
being  written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  for  his  comedies  of  Don  Quixote.  1 
shall  preserve  one  of  more  ancient  date,  ft^ught  with  all  the  wid 
spirit  of  this  peculiar'. 

This  poem  must  not  be  read  without  a  continued  reference  to  Ibr 
personated  character.  Delirious  and  fantastic  strokes  of  siriiiiiiv 
imagination  are  mixed  with  familiar  comic  humour,  and  evn 
degraded  by  Uie  cant  language  *,  for  tile  gipsy  habits  of  hfe  of  thesr 
"  Tom  o'  Bedlams"  had  confounded  them  witii  '^  Che  proggioi 
Abram  men."  These  luckless  beings  are  described  by  Decker  s 
sometimes  exceeding  merry,  and  could  do  nothing  imt  sing  sooss 
fashioned  out  of  their  own  brains  ^  now  they  danced,  now  ibe! 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  weep,  or  wore  dogged  and  suien 
both  in  look  and  speech.  Ail  they  did ,  all  they  sung,  was  alike  un- 
connected; indicative  of  the  dewdtory  and  rambling  wils  of  Uk 
chanter* 

A  TOIC-A-UDLAII  $0^. 

From  the  bag  and  hnagry  goUin 
That  mto  rags  would  rend  ye. 
All  the  spiriu  that  stand 
By  the  naked  man, 
In  the  book  of  mooni  defend  ye ! 

'  I  disooTered  the  present  in  a  very  «c«roe  colkctioo ,  enlidecl  "  Wit  aad 
DroUery  /*  1661 ;  an  edition ,  howefyer,  wfaioli  it  not  die  earliest  of  tlik  eaoe 
fashionable  miscellany. 
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That  of  your  five  soaod  senir s 
Yon  nevier  be  forsaken  j 
Nor  trarel  from 
TonrselTes  with  Tom 
Abroad,  to  beg  your  bacon. 


Kor  nerer  ting  any  food  and  feeding , 
Money,  drink ,  or  dotfaing; 

Come  dame  or  maid » 

Be  not  afraid. 
For  Tom  will  injure  nothing.  • 

Of  thirty  bare  years  hare  I 
Twice  twenty  been  enraged ; 
And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen  • 

In  durance  soundly  caged. 
In  the  loTely  lofts  of  Bedlam , 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty, 
Brare  bracelets  strong. 
Sweet  whips  ding,  dong, 
And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty. 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  Maudlin, 
And  a  cruise  of  cockle  pottage, 
And  a  thing  thus— tall , 
Sky  bless  you  all . 
I  fell  into  this  dotage. 
I  slept  not  till  the  Conquest ; 
Till  theo  I  nerer  wak^; 
Till  the  roguish  boy 
Of  lore  where  t  lay, 
Me  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 

When  short  I  have  shorn  my  sow's  face  i 
And  swiggM  my  homed  barrel ; 

In  an  oaken  inu 

Do  I  pawn  my  skin » 
As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel : 
The  mom's  my  constant  mistress , 
And  the  lorely  owl  my  morrow ; 

The  flaming  drake, 

And  the  night-crow ,  make 
Me  music,  to  my  sorrow. 

The  palsie  plague  these  pounces , 
When  I  prig  your  pigs  or  pullen  : 
Tour  culrers  take 
Or  mateless  make 
Tour  chanticleer  and  suUen  ; 
When  I  want  prorant  with  Humphrey  I  sup, 
Aud  when  benighted , 
To  repose  in  Paul's , 
With  waking  souls 
I  nerer  am  affrighted. 
I.  18 
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i  know  more  than  ApoUo ; 
For.  oft  when  he  lies  sletping* 

I  behold  the  start 

At  mortal  wars , 
And  the  rounded  welkin  wecfnag : 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd, 
And  the  Queen  of  Lore  her  warrior^ 

WhUe  the  first  does  horn 

The  stars  of  the  mom , 
And  the  next  the  hearenlj  farrier. 

With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies , 
Whereof  I  am  commander  : 
With  a  burning  spear. 
And  a  horse  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander; 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows  , 
I  summoned  am  to  Tonmej  : 
Ten  leagues  beyond 
The  wide  world's  end; 
Methinks  it  is  no  journey  ! 

The  last  stanza  of  this  Bedlam  song  contains  the  seeds  oT  exquisite 
romance  -,  a  stanza  worth  many  an  admired  poem. 
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It  is  said  that  the  frozen  Norwegians ,  on  the  first  sight  of  roses, 
dared  not  touch  what  they  conceiyed  were  trees  budding  with  fire: 
and  the  natives  of  Virginia ,  the  first  time  they  seized  on  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  which  belonged  to  the  English  colony,  sowed  it 
for  grain,  expecting  to  reap  a  plentiful  crop  of  combustion  by  tbe 
next  harvest,  to  blow  away  the  whole  colony. 

In  our  own  recollection ,  strange  imaginations  impeded  tbe  lint 
period  of  vaccination  ^  when  some  families ,  terrified  by  the  waraiflf 
of  a  physician ,  conceived  (heir  race  would  end  in  a  species  of  U- 
notaurs : — 

SemiboTemqoe  Tirum ,  semivirumque  bovem. 

We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  men  of  nature,  for  their  mis- 
taken notions  at  the  first  introduction  among  them  of  exotic  noveUe; 
and  yet ,  even  in  civilised  Europe,  how  long  a  time  those  whose 
profession ,  or  whose  reputation ,  regulate  piiUic  opinion ,  are  influ- 
enced by  vulgar  prejudices ,  often  disguised  under  the  impoaog 
form  of  science !  and  when  their  ludicrous  absurdities  and  obstioilt 
prejudices  enter  into  the  matters  of  history,  il  is  then  we  disoorff 
that  they  were  only  imposing  on  themselves  and  on  others. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  QaM 
leaf,  which  now  affords  our  daily  refreshment;  or  the  Americai 
leaf,  whose  sedative  fvanes  made  il  so  long  an  universal  favoonit* 
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yr  the  Arabian  berry,  whose  aroma  exhilarates  its  European  Totaries; 
that  the  use  of  these  harmless  novelties  should  have  spread  conster- 
nation among  the  nations  of  Europe ,  and  have  been  anathematised 
[)y  the  tecrors  and  the  fictions  of  some  of  the  learned.  Yet  this  seems 
10  have  happened.  Fatin ,  who  wrote  so  ftiriously  against  the  intro- 
luction  of  antimony,  spread  the  same  alarm  at  the  use  of  tea ,  which 
le  calls  '^  rimpertinente  nouveaut^  du  si^le."  In  Germany ,  Hanne- 
nan  considered  teadealers  as  immoral  members  of  society,  lying 
n  wait  for  men's  purses  and  liyes-,  and  Dr.  Duncan ,  in  his  treatise 
m  hot  liquors ,  suspected  that  the  yirtues  attributed  to  tea  were 
nerely  to  encourage  the  importation. 

Many  virulent  pamphlets  were  published  against  the  use  of  this 
ihrub ,  Arom  various  motives.  In  1670  a  Butch  writer  says  it  was 
idiculed  in  Holland  under  the  name  of  hay-water.  '*'  The  progress 
>f  this  famous  plant ,''  says  an  ingenious  writer,  ^^  has  been  some^ 
hiog  like  the  progress  of  truth  ^  suspected  at  first,  though  very 
)alatable  to  those  who  had  courage  to  taste  it^  resisted  as  it  en- 
iroached ;  abused  as  its  popularity  seemed  to  spread ;  and  establish* 
ng  its  triumph  at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land  from  the  palace 
0  the  cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  resistless  efforts  of  timeitnd 
ts  own  virtues  •." 

The  history  of  the  Tea-shrub,  by  Dr.  Lettsom ,  usually  referred 
o  on  this  subject,  I  consider  htOe  more  than  a  plagiarism  on 
)r.  Short's  learned  and  curious  dissertation  on  Tea,  1720,  4to. 
^ttsom  has  superadded  the  solemn  trifling  of  his  moral  and  medical 
idviee. 

These  now  common  beverages  are  all  of  recent  origin  in  Europe ; 
leither  the  ancients  nor  those  of  the  middle  ages  tasted  of  this  luxury. 
The  first  accounts  we  find  of  the  use  of  this  shrub  are  the  casual 
lotices  of  travellers,  who  seem  to  have  tasted  it,  and  sometimes 
lot  to  have  liked  it :  a  Ru^ian  ambassador,  in  1639 ,  who  resided 
t  the  court  of  the  Mogul ,  declined  accepting  a  large  present  of  tea 
^r  the  Czar,  ^^as  it  would  only  incumber  him  with  a  commodity 
3r  which  he  had  no  use.''  The  appearance  of  ^^  a  black  water''  an^ 
n  acrid  taste  seems  not  to  have  recommended  it  to  the  German 
llearius  in  1633.  Dr.  Short  has  recorded  an  anecdote  of  a  stratagem 
f  the  Dutch  in  their  second  voyage  to  China,  by  which  they  at 
trst  obtained  their  tea  without  disbursing  money ;  they  carried  from 
iome  great  store  of  dried  sage ,  and  bartered  it  with  the  Chinese 
>r  tea ,  and  received  three  or  four  pounds  of  tea  for  one  of  sage  : 
at  at  length  the  Dutch  could  not  export  sufficient  quantity  of  sage 
>  supply  their  demand.  This  fact,  however,  proves  how  deeply 

'   Edinburgh  ilQTiew ,  1816 ,  p.  117 
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the  imagiiialioii  is  concerned  with  our  palate  *,  for  the  Chinese, 
affeoled  by  the  exotic  novelty,  considered  our  sage  to  be  more  pre- 
cious than  their  tea. 

The  first  introduction  of  tea  into  Europe  is  not  ascertained: 
according  to  the  common  accounts  it  came  Into  England  from  Hol- 
land,  in  1666,  when  Lord  Arlington  Lord  Ossory  brought  over  a 
small  quantity  :  the  custom  of  drinking  tea  became  fashionable, 
and  a  pound  weight  sold  then  for  sixty  shillings.  This  account , 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  have  heard  of  Oliver  Groro- 
weirs  tea-pot  in  the  possession  of  a  collector,  and  this  will  derange 
the  chronology  of  those  writers  who  are  perpetually  copying  the 
researches  of  others,  without  confirming  or  correcting  them. 

Amidst  the  rival  contests  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  Easl-Inda 
Companies,  the  honour  of  introducing  its  use  into  Europe  may  be  clai- 
med by  both.  Dr.  Short  conjectures  that  tea  might  have  been  knova 
in  England  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  for  the  first 
fleet  set  out  in  1600  ^  but  had  the  use  of  this  shrub  been  known, 
the  novelty  had  been  chronicled  among  our  dramatic  writers,  whose 
works  are  the  annals  of  our  prevalent  tastes  and  humours.  It  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  our  East-India  Company  should  not  ba^e 
discovered  the  use  of  this  shrub  in  their  early  adventures;  yet  it 
certainly  was  not  known  in  England  so  late  as  in  1641 ,  for  in  a 
scarce  ^'Treatise  of  Warm  Beer,''  where  the  title  indicates  the 
author's  design  to  recommend  hot  in  preference  to  cold  drinks,  be 
refers  to  tea  only  by  quoting  the  Jesuit  MafTei's  account ,  that  '-*'  the> 
of  China  do  for  the  most  part  drink  the  strained  liquor  of  an  herb 
called  Chiay  hot.''  The  word  C/ia  is  the  Portuguese  term  for 
tea  retained  to  this  day,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Japanese; 
while  our  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  made  us  no  doubt  adopt 
their  term  Theh,  now  prevalent  throughout  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Chinese  origin  is  still  presened 
in  the  term  Bohea,  lea  which  comes  from  the  country  of  f'ouhij 
and  that  of  Hyson  was  the  name  of  the  most  considerable  Qiinese 
then  concerned  in  the  trade. 

The  best  account  of  the  early  use,  and  the  prices  of  tea  in  En- 
gland ,  appears  in  the  hand-bill  of  one  who  may  be  called  our  Onl 
Teonniaker.  This  curious  hand-bill  bears  no  date ,  but  as  Uanway 
ascertained  that  the  price  was  sixty  shillings  in  166o,  his  bill  must 
have  been  dispersed  about  that  period. 

Thomas  Garway,  in  Exchange-alley,  tobacconist  and  cofTee-oMDv 
was  the  first  who  r.old  and  retailed  tea ,  recommending  it  for  the  cnny 
of  all  disorders.  The  following  shop-bill  is  more  curious  than  any 
historical  account  we  have. 

'^Tea  in  England  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six  pounds,  ami 
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omctiines  for  ten  pounds  the  pound  weight ,  and  in  respect  of  its 
9nner  scarceness  and  dearness  it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  regalia 
Q  high  treatments  and  entertainments,  and  presents  made  ltiH*eof 
9  princes  and  grandees  UU  the  year  1657.  The  said  Garway  did 
(urchase  a  quantity  thereof,  and  first  publicly  sold  the  said  tea  in 
ecifoT  drink ,  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most  know- 
(ig  merchants  into  those  Eastern  countries.  On  the  knowledge  of 
tie  said  Garway's  continued  care  and  industry  in  obtaining  the  best 
ea,  and  making  drink  thereof,  very  many  noblemen ,  physicians, 
[lerchants,  etc. ,  have  ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf,  and 
iaily  resort  to  his  house  to  drink  the  drink  thereof.  He  sells  tea 
rom  16s.  to  50^.  a  pound.'' 

Probably,  tea  was  not  in  general  use  domesticaUy  so  late  as  in 
687;  for  in  the  diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Garendon,  he  registers 
hat  **  P^re  Couplet  supped  with  me ,  and  afler  supper  we  had  tea , 
rhich  he  said  was  reaUy  as  good  as  any  he  had  drank  in  China.  Had 
lis  lordship  been  in  the  general  habit  of  drinking  tea ,  he  had  not 
)robably  made  it  a  subject  for  his  diary. 

While  the  honour  of  introducing  tea  may  be  disputed  J[)etween 
he  English  and  the  Dutch ,  that  of  coffee  remains  between  the  En- 
glish and  the  French.  Yet  an  Italian  intended  to  have  occupied  the 
)lace  of  honour ;  that  admirable  traveller  Pietro  delta  Yalle ,  writing 
rom  Constantinople ,  1615,  to  a  Roman ,  his  fellow-countryman, 
nforming  him  that  he  should  teach  Europe  in  what  manner  the 
Turks  took  what  he  calls  ^^  Cahue  ,''  or  as  the  word  is  written  in  an 
Vrabic  and  English  pamphlet,  printed  at  Oxford,  1659,  on  ''the 
latdre  of  the  drink  -KaiiAi  or  Coffee."  As  this  celebrated  traveller 
ived  to  1652,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  first  cup  of  cofTee  was 
lot  drank  at  Rome  :  this  remains  for  the  discovery  of  some  member 
)f  the  ''  Arcadian  Society."  Our  own  Purchas ,  at  the  time  that  Valle 
«rrote ,  was  also  "a  Pilgrim ,"  and  well  knew  what  was  "  Coffa ," 
nrhich  ''  they  drank  as  hot  as  they  can  endure  it  -,  it  is  as  black  as 
K)ot,  and  tastes  not  much  unlike  it ;  good  they  say  for  digestion  and 
mirth." 

It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  ''  Vie  priv6e  des  Francois ,"  that  the 
celebrated  Th^venot,  in  1658 ,  gave  coffee  after  dinner  ;  but  it  was 
considered  as  the  whim  of  a  traveUer;  neither  the  thing  itself,  nor 
its  appearance ,  was  inviting  :  it  was  probably  attributed  by  the  gay 
to  the  humour  of  a  vain  philosophical  traveller.  But  ten  years  after- 
wards a  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  made  the  beverage  iiighly 
fashionable.  The  elegance  of  the  equipage  recommended  it  to  the 
eye,  and  charmed  the  women  :  the  brilliant  porcelain  cups  in  which 
it  was  poured ;  the  napkins  fringed  with  gold ,  and  the  Turkish 
slaves  on  their  knees  presenting  it  to  (he  ladies,  seated  on  the  ground 
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OD  cusbkms,  turned  (he  heads  of  the  Puisian  dames.  Tbis< 
introduction  made  the  exotic  beverage  a  subject  of  conYenatkm,  anl 
in  1672 ,  an  Annenian  at  Paris  at  the  fidr-time  opened  a  coffee- 
house. But  the  custom  still  [N^TaUed  to  sell  beer  and  wine ,  ttid  ti 
smoke  and  mix  with  indifferent  company  in  their  first  imperfed 
coflSee-houses.  A  Florentine,  one  Procope,  celebrated  in  his  day  as 
the  arbiter  of  taste  in  this  department ,  instructed  by  the  error  of  Qm 
Armenian ,  inyented  a  superior  establishment,  and  introduced  ices: 
he  embellished  his  apartment,  and  those  who  had  avoided  the  cf- 
i<ensive  coffee-houses  repaired  to  Procope's ;  where  literary  mcB, 
artists ,  and  wits  resorted,  lo  inhale  the  fresh  and  fragrant  sleam.  U 
Grand  says  that  this  establishment  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  6ie 
literary  hist<H7  of  the  times.  It  was  at  the  coffee-house  of  Du  Laortol 
thatSaurin,  La  Motte,  Danchet,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  etc.,  met: 
but  the  mild  streams  of  the  aromatic  berry  could  not  moDify  tk 
acerbity  of  so  many  rivals ,  and  the  witty  malignity  of  Rousseau  gift 
birth  to  those  fomous  couplets  on  all  the  coffee-drinkers ,  whidi  o^ 
casioned  his  misfortune  and  his  banishment. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  flrst  use  of  c<^ee  and  its  houses  at  Paris. 
We ,  however,  had  the  use  before  even  the  time  of  Th^venot  ^  §or  m 
English  Turkish  merchant  brought  a  Greek  servant  in  1652 ,  wbo, 
(mowing  how  to  roast  and  make  it ,  opened  a  bouse  to  sdl  it  pub- 
licly. I  have  also  discovered  his  handrbill,  in  which  he  sets  fortb, 
"  The  veriue  of  the  coffee-drink ,  first  publicly  made  and  sold  ii 
England,  by  Pasqua  Rosee,  in  St.  Michael's  AUey,  CkxriihiU ,  at  Uff 
sign  of  his  own  head.'' 

For  abopt  tweqty  years  after  the  introductioii  of  coffee  in  Q» 
kingdom ,  we  find  a  continued  series  of  invectives  against  its  adop- 
tion ,  both  for  medicina}  and  domestic  purposes.  The  use  of  coffee, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  excited  more  notice ,  and  to  have  had  a  greilff 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  that  of  tea.  It  seems  al 
first  to  have  been  more  universally  used,  as  it  still  is  on  the  Goelh 
nent ;  and  its  use  is  Connected  with  a  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  ca- 
rious :  the  history  of  coffee-houses,  ere  the  invention  of  clubs,  m 
that  of  the  manners,  the  morals ,  and  the  politics  of  a  people.  Em 
in  its  native  country,  the  government  discovered  that  exIraordiiiafT 
liBict ,  and  the  use  of  the  Arabian  berry  was  more  than  once  foriiid- 
den  where  it  grows ;  for  Ellis,  in  his  "  History  of  Coffee,'"  1774,  re- 
fers to  an  Arabian  MS.,  in  the  King  of  France's  library,  which  sbovs 
that  coffee-houses  in  Asia  were  sometimes  suppressed.  The  same  file 
happened  on  its  introduction  into  England. 

Among  a  number  of  poetical  satires  against  the  use  of  coiee .  I 
find  a  curious  exhilHtiop,  according  to  the  exaggerated  notions  of 
that  day,  in  ''  A  Cup  of  Coffee,  or  Coffee  in  its  colours ,"  1663.  TV 
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writer,  Mke  olbert  of  his  eontomporaries,  wooden  at  the  odd  tete 
wbich  oooM  make  Goffee  a  sufwtitute  (lor  Gaeary. 

**  For  meo  and  Christians  to  tnra  Torkt  and  tliink 

To  excose  the  crime,  because  *tis  in  their  drink! 

Pure  Evglisk  apeel  ye  aity,  for  mgfatl  know, 

Woalditbvt  modt— leani  to  eat  ipidon  too  '. 

Shoold  •aif  of  jonr  gnndsires'  ghoaU  appMr 

In  jonr  wax-candle  circles ,  and  but  hear 

The  name  of  coffee  so  mnch  called  upon ; 

Then  see  it  drank  like  scalding  Phlegetbon; 

Wonia  tkij  not  tttitle,  think  f ,  aU  agroed 

*Twa0  coi^oratiott  both  im  word  and  deed ; 

Or  Catiline's  conspirators,  as  they  stood 

Sealing  their  oaths  in  draaghts  of  blackest  blood 

The  merriest  ghost  of  all  your  sires  woald  say , 

Tour  wise*s  aoofa  worse  siaoe  bia  last  yesterday. 

He'd  wonder  bow  the  olqb  had  gireii  a  hop 

O'er  tavern-bars  into  a  farrier's  shop , 

Where  he'd  suppose  ,  both  by  the  smoke  and  stench , 

Each  man  a  horse,  and  each  horse  at  his  drench. 

**  Snre  yon're  no  potts ,  aor  dieir  friends,  for  now , 
Should  Jonson's  stremions  spirit,  or  the  rare 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  in  your  ronnd  appear  , 

They  woald  not  find  the  air  perfomed  with  one 
Castalian  drop ,  nor  dew  of  Helicon ; 
When  they  bot  men  wonld  speak  as  the  Gods  do , 
Tbey  drank  ptve  nectar  as  the  Godi  drink  too , 
Soblim'd  with  rich  Canary— ^ay  shall  then 
These  lets  than  coffee's  self,  these  coffee-men ; 
These  sons  of  nothing,  that  can  hardly  make 
Their  broth ,  for  langhing  how  the  jest  does  take 
Tet  grin ,  a»d  give  ye  for  die  Tineas  pore  blood 
A  loathsome  potion ,  not  yet  understood , 
Syrop  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
Dasht  with  dinmals  and  the  books  of  news." 

Other  complaiDts  arose  from  Ihe  mixture  of  the  company  in 
the  first  coffee-houseg.  In  ^'  A  broadside  against  Coffee ,  or  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Turk/'  1672,  the  writer  Indicates  the  growth  of  the 
fashion : — 


**  Coniusioa  hnddlea  all  into  one  i 
like  Noah's  ark,  the  dean  and  the  nsdean ; 
For  now ,  alas !  the  drench  has  credit  got, 
And  he's  no  gentleman  who  drinks  it  not. 
That  sach  a  dwarf  should  rise  to  such  a  stature ! 
Bot  oostom  is  but  a  remoTO  from  nature." 

•  This  witty  poet  was  not  without  a  degree  of  prescience ;  the  luxury  of 
eating  spiders  has  neyer  indeed  become  *'  modish," but  Mons.  Lalande ,  the 
French  astronomer,  and  one  or  two  humble  imitators  of  the  modem  pKilo- 
•opher,  baTe  shown  this  triumph  orer  mlgar  prejodices,  and  were  Epicures 
of  this  stamp. 
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In  -^Tbc  Women^gpedtienagaiDStColfee,"  1674, they conuMwi 
that  ^^  it  made  men  as  unlhiitftil  as  the  deserts  whence  that  m- 
happy  berry  is  said  to  be  brought  \  that  the  offspring  of  our  might? 
ancestors  would  dwindle  into  a  succession  of  apes  and  pigmies ;  and 
on  a  domestic  menage,  a  husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to  drink 
a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee."  It  was  now  sold  in  convement  penny- 
worths ',  for  in  another  poem  in  praise  of  a  coffee-hoose ,  for  the 
variety  of  information  obtained  there ,  it  is  called  ''  a  penny  uni- 
versity." 

Amidst  these  contests  of  popular  prejudices ,  between  the  loiers 
of  forsaken  Canary,  and  ttie  terrors  of  our  females  at  the  barrenness 
of  an  Arabian  desert,  which  lasted  for  twenty  years,  at  length  fte 
custom  was  universally  established ;  nor  were  there  wanting  sone 
reflecting  minds  desirous  of  introducing  the  use  of  this  liquid  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  society,  to  wean  them  from  strong  liquors. 
Howel ,  in  noticing  that  curious  philosophical  traveDer ,  Sir  Henrr 
Blount's  '^  Organon  Salutis,"  1659,  observed  that ''  this  coffa^faiok 
hath  caused  a  great  sobriety  among  all  nations  :  formerly  appren- 
tices ,  clerks ,  etc. ,  used  to  take  their  morning  draughts  in  ale,  beer, 
or  wine ,  which  often  made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they  pby 
the  good-fellows  in  this  wakeful  and  ciyil  drink.  The  worthy  gentle- 
man Sir  James  Muddiford ,  who  introduced  the  practice  hereof  first 
in  London ,  deserves  much  respect  of  the  whole  nation."  Here  it 
appears ,  what  is  most  probable ,  that  the  use  of  this  berry  was  in- 
troduced by  other  Turkish  merchants ,  besides  Edwards  and  his 
servant  Pasqua.  But  the  custom  of  drinking  coffee  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted ;  and  when  it  was  recenOy 
even  the  cheapest  beverage,  the  popular  prejudices  prevailed  against 
it ,  and  run  in  favour  of  tea.  The  contrary  practice  prevails  on  ttie 
continent,  where  beggars  are  viewed  making  their  coffee  in  the 
street.  I  remember  seeing  the  large  body  of  shipvmghts  at  Uehoet- 
sluys  summoned  by  a  beU ,  to  take  their  regular  refreshment  €( 
coffee  -,  and  the  fleets  of  HoHand  were  not  then  built  by  arms  less 
robust  than  the  fleets  of  Britain. 

The  IVequenting  of  coffee-houses  is  a  custom  which  has  declined 
within  our  recoUection ,  since  institutions  of  a  higher  character,  and 
society  itself,  has  so  much  improved  within  late  years.  These  were, 
however,  the  common  assemblies  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  mer- 
cantile man,  the  man  of  letters ,  and  the  man  of  fashion ,  had  their 
appropriate  coffee-houses.  The  Taller  dates  from  eitiier  to  convey  i 
character  of  his  subject.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ,  1675. 
a  proclamation  for  some  lime  shut  them  all  up,  having  become  Ik 
rendez-vous  of  the  politicians  of  that  day.  Roger  North  has  given,  m 
his  examen ,  a  full  account  of  this  bold  stroke  :  it  was  not  dov 
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witlMHit  some  aiiparent  respect  to  Oie  British  constUutioD,  the  court 
affecting  not  to  act  against  law ,  for  the  Judges  were  summoned  to 
a  coDsullation ,  when ,  it  seems ,  the  five  who  met  did  not  agree  in 
opinion.  But  a  decision  was  contrived  that  '^  the  retailing  of  coffee 
and  tea  might  be  an  innocent  trade ;  but  as  it  was  said  to  nourish 
sedition  ,  spread  lies ,  and  scancblise  great  men ,  it  might  also  be  a 
common  nuisance/'  A  general  discontent ,  in  consequence,  as  North 
acknowledges ,  took  place ,  and  emboldened  the  merchants  and  re- 
tailers of  coffee  and  tea  to  petition  -,  and  permission  was  soon  granted 
to  open  the  houses  to  a  certain  period,  under  a  severe  admonition, 
that  the  masters  should  prevent  all  scandalous  papers ,  books ,  and 
libels  from  being  read  in  them-,  and  hinder  every  person  from 
spreading  scandalous  reports  against  the  government.  It  must  be 
confessed,  all  this  must  have  frequently  puzzled  the  coffee-house 
master  to  decide  what  was  scandalous ,  what  book  was  fit  to  be  li- 
censed to  be  read,  and  what  political  mtelligence  might  be  allowed 
to  be  communicated.  The  object  of  the  government  was ,  probably, 
to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  persecute ,  at  that  moment. 

Chocolate  the  Spaniards  brought  from  Mexico ,  where  it  was  de- 
nominated Chocolatd  ,•  it  was  a  coarse  mixture  of  ground  cacao  and 
Indian  com  with  rocou-,  but  the  Spaniards ,  liking  its  nourishment, 
Improved  it  into  a  richer  compound ,  with  sugar,  vanilla ,  and  other 
aromatics.  The  immoderate  use  of  chocolate,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  considered  as  so  violent  an  inflamer  of  the  passions  , 
that  Joan.  Fran.  Ranch  published  a  treatise  against  it ,  and  enforced 
the  necessity  of  forbidding  the  monks  to  drink  it  5  and  adds ,  tliat  if 
such  an  interdiction  had  existed ,  that  scandal  with  which  that  holy 
order  had  been  branded  might  have  proved  more  groundless.  This 
Disputatio  medico- dicetetica  de  aere  et  esculentis ,  necnon  de 
pota ,  Vienna  1624 ,  is  a  rara  avis  among  collectors.  This  attack 
on  the  monks ,  as  well  as  on  chocolate ,  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
lis  scarcity  •,  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  so  diligent  in  suppress- 
ing this  treatise ,  that  it  is  supposed  not  a  dozen  copies  exist.  We 
had  chocolate-houses  in  London  long  after  coffee-hmises ;  they 
seemed  to  have  associated  something  more  elegant  and  refined  in  their 
new  term  when  the  other  had  become  common.  Roger  North  thus 
Inveighs  against  them  :  "  The  use  of  coffee-houses  seems  much 
improved  by  a  new  invention ,  called  chocolate-houses,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  rooks  and  cullies  of  quality,  where  gaming  is  added  to  all 

the  rest,  and  the  summons  of  W seldom  fails ;  as  if  the  devil 

had  erected  a  new  university,  and  those  were  the  colleges  of  its  pro- 
fessors, as  well  as  his  schools  of  discipline."  Roger  North,  a  high 
tory,  and  attorney-general  to  James  the  Second ,  observed,  however, 
that  these  rendcz-vous  were  often  not  entirely  composed  of  those 
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'' tetlolM  gorfry  IM  SO  maoh  tireaded ; "  for  he  n^ 
pasiiiig  ttme  b^I  hate  Immi  slopped  at  int  before  people  M 
possessed  themselfes  of  some  coofenieiioe  firam  thcB  of  i 
for  sliort  despatches ,  and  passing  ereniiigs  wiQi  saai 
And  old  Aubrey,  the  sauJl  fioswell  of  his  day,  attribates  his  i 
aoquaintaiice  to  ^^  the  modem  adfanlage  of  ooffee-hooses  ia  ftii 
great  city,  before  which  men  kMW  not  how  to  be  aoqoainled ,  bat 
with  their  own  relations,  and  societies :'' a  avioas  stataMBl,  whieh 
proves  the  moral  connexion  wiQi  sodety  of  aH  sedentary  recrasiiom 
whidi  induce  the  herding  spfait 
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Heubet,  the  liiithftil  attendant  oTCbaiies  the  First  during  the 
two  last  years  of  the  long's  life,  mentions  ^^  a  diamond  seal  wlQi 
ttM  king's  arms  engrayed  on  it"  The  history  of  this  ''  diamond 
seal "  is  remarkable  \  and  seems  to  ha^e  been  recovered  by  the 
coi^ectural  sagacity  of  Warburton,  who  never  exercised  his  fit- 
voorite  talent  v^th  greater  felicity.  The  curious  passage  I  tran- 
scribe may  be  found  in  a  manuscript  letter  to  Br.  Birch. 

^'  If  you  have  read  Herbert's  account  of  the  last  days  of  Chsriei 
(he  First's  Ufe,  you  must  remember  he  tells  a  story  of  a  diamond 
seal ,  with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it.  This,  King  Charles  or- 
dered to  be  given ,  I  think ,  to  the  prince.  I  suppose  you  dont 
know  what  became  of  this  seal ,  but  would  be  surprised  lo  find  it 
afterwards  in  the  Court  of  Persia.  Tet  there  Tavemier  certainlj 
carried  it,  and  offered  it  for  sale,  as  I  certainly  ccrilect  firom  these 
words  of  vol.  i,  p.  541 . — ^  Me  souvenant  de  ce  qui  6toil  arrive  an 
Chevalier  de  Revllle,'  etc.  He  tells  us  he  told  the  prime  miniBler 
what  was  engraved  on  the  diamond  was  the  arms  of  a  prince  of 
Europe,  but,  says  he,  I  woukl  not  be  more  particular,  remem- 
bering  the  case  of  Reville.  Reville's  case  was  this :  he  oame  to  seek 
employment  under  the  Sophy ,  who  asked  him  ^  where  he  had 
served? '  'He  said ,  '  in  England  under  Charles  the  First ,  and  that 
be  was  a  captain  in  his  guards.' — ^  Why  dkl  you  leave  bis  servioe?' 
^  He  was  murdered  by  crud  rebels.' — ^  And  how  had  you  the  un- 
pudence,'  says  the  Sophy,  Mo  survive  him?'  And  so  disgraoed 
him.  Now  Tavemier  was  afhdd  if  he  had  said  the  arms  of  Engtaad 
had  been  on  the  seal,  that  they  woukl  have  occasioned  the  inquiry 
into  the  old  story.  You  irill  ask  how  Tavemier  got  this  seal?  I 
suppose  that  the  prince ,  in  his  necessities ,  sold  it  to  Tavemier, 
who  was  at  Paris  when  the  English  court  was  there.  What  made 
me  recollect  Herbert's  account  on  reading  this,  was  the  singularity 
of  an  impress  cut  on  the  diamond,  which  Tavemier  represents  as 
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a  mo6t  extraordiiiary  rarity.  Charles  the  First  was  a  great  tirtooso, 
and  delighted  particularly  in  sculpture  and  painting.'' 

This  is  an  instance  of  coi^ectural  evidence ,  where  an  historical 
foct  seems  established  on  no  other  authority  than  the  ingenuity  of 
a  student,  exercised  in  his  library  on  a  private  and  secret  evenly  a 
century  after  it  had  occurred.  The  diamond  seal  of  Charles  the 
First  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  treasures  of  the  Persian  sove- 
reign. 

Warburton ,  who  had  ranged  with  keen  delight  through  the  age 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  noblest  and  the  most  humiliating  in  our 
ovm  history,  and  in  that  of  the  world ,  perpetually  instructive,  has 
Justly  observed  the  king's  passion  for  the  fine  arts.  It  was  indeed 
such ,  that  had  the  reign  of  Charies  the  First  proved  prosperous, 
that  sovereign  about  1640  would  have  anticipated  those  tastes ,  and 
even  that  enthusiasm ,  which  are  stiU  almost  foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charies  the  First  was  moulded  by  the  Graces.  His 
Favourite  Buckingham  was  probably  a  greater  fevourite  for  those 
congenial  tastes,  and  the  frequent  exhibition  of  those  splen<fid 
mascpies  and  entertainments ,  which  combined  all  the  picture  of 
iMdlet  dances ,  with  the  voice  of  music ;  the  charms  of  the  verse  of 
Jonson,  the  scenic  machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  variety  of 
llincinil  devices  of  Gerbier,  the  duke's  architect ,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Rubens.  There  was  a  costly  magnificence  in  thefts  at  York 
House,  the  residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which  fow  but  curious 
researchers  are  aware  :  they  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  French 
Gonrt ;  for  Bassompierre ,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  declares  he 
had  never  witnessed  a  similar  magnificence.  He  describes  the  vaulted 
apartments ,  the  ballets  at  supper,  which  were  proceeding  between 
the  services ,  with  various  representations ,  theatrical  changes ,  and 
those  of  the  tables ,  and  the  music  ^  the  duke's  own  contrivance,  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  pressure,  by  having  a  turning  door 
made  like  that  of  the  monasteries,  which  admitted  only  one  person 
at  a  time.  The  following  extract  trom  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time 
conveys  a  lively  account  of  one  of  thesey^^. 

'^  Last  Sunday,  at  night,  the  duke's  grace  entertained  their  ma^ 
Jesties  and  the  French  ambassador  at  York  House  with  great  feasts 
ing  and  show,  where  all  things  came  down  in  clouds;  amongst  which, 
one  rare  device  was  a  representation  of  the  French  king ,  and  the 
two  queens,  with  their  chiefest  attendants ,  and  so  to  the  lifo ,  that 
the  queen's  majesty  could  name  them.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  they  parted ,  and  then  the  king  and  queen ,  together 
with  the  French  ambassador  lodged  there.  Some  estimate  this  en- 
tertainment at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds'."  At  another  lime, 

'  Sloane  MSS.  5176 » letter  367. 
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''  ttie  king  md  queen  were  entertaiDed  at  supper  at  Gerbier  ttie 
duke's  painter's  house ,  which  coukl  not  stand  him  in  less  ttum  a 
thousand  pounds/'  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  mentions  banquets  at  500/. 
The  (tallest  account  I  have  found  of  one  of  these  entertainnmils, 
which  at  once  show  the  curiosity  of  the  scenical  machinery  and  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  ttie  richness  of  the  crimson  haiMis  of  tbe  gentle- 
men,  and  the  white  dresses  with  white  herons'  phmies  and  Jewdled 
head-dresses  and  ropes  of  pearls  of  the  ladies ,  was  in  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  times,  with  which  I  suiq[ilied  the  editor  of  Jooson,  who 
has  presenred  the  narrative  in  his  memoirs  of  that  poet.  ^^  Such 
were  the  magnificent  entertainments ,''  says  Mr.  Gifford,  ^^  which , 
ttiough  mod^no  refinement  may  affect  to  despise  them ,  raoden 
splendour  neyer  reached ,  eyen  in  thought''  That  the  expenditure 
was  costly,  proves  that  the  greater  encouragement  was  offered  k> 
artists ;  nor  should  Buckingham  f>e  censured ,  as  some  wiU  incline 
to ,  for  this  lavish  expense ;  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  great 
nobility  then  *,  for  the  literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle  mentions  that 
an  entertainment  of  this  short ,  which  the  duke  gave  to  Charles 
ttie  First ,  cost  her  lord  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  ascetic  puritan  woukl  indeed  abhor  these  scenes,-  but  their 
magnificence  was  also  designed  to  inftise  into  the  national  charae- 
ler  gentler  feelings  and  more  elegant  tastes.  They  charmed  even 
the  fiercer  republican  spirits  in  their  tender  youth  :  Milton  owa 
his  Arcades  and  his  delightful  Gomus  to  a  masque  at  Lucttow  Castle, 
and  Whitelocke,  who  was  himself  an  actor  and  manager,  in  ^^  a 
splendid  royal  masque  of  the  four  Inns  of  courts  Joining  together '' 
to  go  to  court  about  the  time  that  Prynne  published  his  Histrio- 
mastix,  to  manifest  the  difference  of  their  opinions  from  Mr.  Prymie's 
new  learning," — seems  ,  even  at  a  later  day,  when  drawing  up  his 
"  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs ,"  and  occupied  by  graver  con- 
cerns ,  to  have  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness  of  reminiscence  on  the 
stately  shows  and  masques  of  his  more  innocent  age  -,  and  has  devo- 
ted,  in  his  chronicle  which  contracts  many  an  important  event  into 
a  single  paragraph ,  six  folio  columns  to  a  minute  and  very  curious 
description  of  '^  these  dreams  past ,  and  these  vanished  pomps.'' 

Charles  the  First,  indeed,  not  only  possessed  a  critical  tact, 
but  extensive  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts ,  and  the  relics  of  anti- 
quity. In  his  flight  in  1642 ,  the  king  stopped  at  the  abode  of  the 
religious  family  of  the  Farrars  at  Gidding ,  who  had  there  raised  a 
singular  monastic  institution  among  themselves.  One  of  their  fovoo- 
rite  amusements  had  been  to  form  an  illustrated  Bible,  the  wonder 
and  the  talk  of  the  country,  in  turning  it  over,  the  king  would  tell 
his  companion  the  Palsgrave ,  whose  curiosity  in  prints  exceeded 
his  knowledge ,  the  various  masters ,  and  the  character  of  their 
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Inventions.  When  Panzani,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Pope,  was  sent 
oyer  to  England  to  promote  (he  Catholic  cause ,  the  subtle  and 
elegant  Cardinal  Barberini ,  called  the  protector  of  the  English  at 
Rome,  introduced  Panzani  to  the  king's  favour  by  making  him 
appear  an  agent  rather  for  procuring  him  fine  pictures,  statues, 
and  curiosities  :  and  ttie  earnest  inquiries  and  orders  given  by 
Charles  the  First  prove  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful 
existing  remains  of  ancient  art. ''  The  statues  go  on  prosperously, 
says  Cardinal  Barberini  in  a  letter  to  Mazarine ,  '^  nor  shall  I  hesitate 
lo  rob  Rome  of  her  most  valuable  ornaments ,  if  in  exchange  we 
might  be  so  happy  as  to  have  the  King  of  England's  name  among 
those  princes  who  submit  to  the  Apostolic  See."  Charles  the  First 
was  particularly  urgent  to  procure  a  statue  of  Adonis  in  the  YiUa 
I^udovisia ;  every  effort  was  made  by  the  queen's  confessor,  Father 
Philips ,  and  the  vigilant  cardinal  at  Rome ;  but  the  inexorable 
Duchess  of  Fiano  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  separated  from  her  rich 
collection  of  statues  and  paintings ,  even  for  the  chance  conversion 
of  a  whole  kingdom  of  heretics '. 

This  monarch ,  who  possessed  "  four-and-twenty  palaces ,  aH  of 
them  elegantly  and  completely  furnished,"  had  formed  very  con- 
siderable collections.  "  The  value  of  pictures  had  doubled  in  Eu* 
rope ,  by  the  emulation  between  our  Charles  and  Riilip  Oie  Fourth 
of  Spain ,  who  was  touched  with  the  same  elegant  passion."  When 
the  rulers  of  fanaticism  began  their  reign ,  all  the  king's  ftimiture 
was  put  to  sale ;  his  pictures ,  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices ,  en- 
riched all  the  collections  in  Europe  5  the  cartoons  when  complete 
were  only  appraised  at  300/. ,  though  the  whole  coUection  of  the 
king's  curiosities  were  sold  at  above  .50,000/.*  Hume  adds,  "  the 
very  hbrary  and  medals  at  St.  James's  were  intended  by  the  gene- 
rals to  be  brought  to  auction,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  some 
regiments  of  cavalry ;  but  Selden ,  apprehensive  of  this  loss ,  enga- 
ged his  friend  Whilelocke ,  then  lord-keeper  of  the  Conunon wealth, 
to  apply  for  the  oflQce  of  librarian.  This  contrivance  saved  that 
valuable  coUecUon."  This  account  is  only  parUy  correct :  the  love 
of  books ,  which  formed  the  passion  of  the  two  learned  scholars 
whom  Hume  notices ,  fortunately  intervened  to  save  the  royal  col- 
lection from  the  intended  scattering ;  but  the  pictures  and  medals 

'  Sec  Gregorio  Panzani's  Memoirs  of  his  agency  in  England.  This  work 
long  lay  in  manuscript,  and  was  only  known  to  us  in  the  Catholic  Dodd's 
Church  History,  hy  partial  extracts.  It  was  at  length  translated  from  the 
Italian  MS.  and  published  by  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Beringlonj  a  cunous  piece  of 
our  own  secret  history.  .       .      .      «    • 

-  Hume's   Hislory  of  England ,   vii.    342.   His   authonty   is    the   Pari. 

Hist.  xu.  83. 
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were ,  porhaps^  otjects  loo  slight  in  the  eyes  of  lhefM>ok-4enmed; 
(hey  were  resigned  to  the  singular  fate  of  appraisement.  AAer  the 
Restoration  very  many  ixK>ks  were  missing,  but  scarcely  a  third 
part  of  the  medals  remained  :  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
these  predous  remains  of  ancient  art  and  history  were  valued  and 
disposed  of,  the  following  acooont  may  not  be  read  without  in- 
terest 

In  March,  1648,  the  parliament  cnrdered  commissioDers  to  be 
appointed,  to  iuYentory  the  goods  and  personal  estate  of  the  lale 
king ,  queen ,  and  prince ,  and  appraise  them  for  the  use  of  the 
puMic.  And  in  April,  1648,  an  act,  adds  Whitdocke,  was  oobh 
mitted  for  hiyentorying  the  late  king's  goods ,  etc. ' 

This  yery  inventory  I  have  examined.  It  forms  a  magniflcenl 
foUo,  of  near  a  thousand  pages,  of  an  extraordinary  ^dmeosion, 
bound  in  crimson  Yelyet,  and  richly  gUt,  written  in  a  fair  large 
hand ,  but  with  little  knowledge  of  the  objects  which  the  iny^ilory- 
writer  describes.  It  is  entitled  ^^  An  Inventory  of  the  Goods,  Jewek, 
Plate,  etc.  belonging  to  King  Charles  the  First,  sokl  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  State ,  from  the  year  1649  to  1652/'  So  that  from  the 
decapitation  of  the  king ,  a  year  was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  inv e»- 
tory ;  and  the  sale  proceeded  during  three  years. 

From  this  manuscript  catalogue '  to  give  long  extracts  were  use* 
less :  it  has  afforded ,  howeter,  some  remarkable  observations.  Every 
article  was  appraised,  nothing  was  sold  under  the  afiked  price ,  but 
a  ahght  competition  sometimes  seems  to  have  raised  the  sum;  and 
when  the  council  of  state  could  not  get  the  sum  appraised ,  the  gold 
and  silver  were  sent  to  the  Mint ;  and  assuredly  many  fine  works  of 
art  were  valued  by  the  ounce.  The  names  of  the  purchasers  appear ; 
they  are  usually  English ,  but  probably  many  were  the  agents  for 
foreign  courts.  The  coins  or  medals  were  thrown  promiscttously 
into  drawers :  one  drawer,  having  twenty-four  medals,  was  vidued 
at  22. 105.;  another  of  twenty  at  li.;  another  of  twenty-four  at  iL-j 
and  one  drawer,  containing  forty-six  silver  coins  with  the  bcm ,  was 
soM  for  52.  On  the  whole  the  medals  seem  not  to  have  been  v^eed  at 
much  more  than  a  shilKnga-piece.  The  appraiser  was  certainly  no 
anticpiary. 

The  king's  curiosities  in  the  Tovrer  Jew^-house  generally  fetched 
above  the  price  fixed  -,  the  toys  of  art  could  please  the  unlettered 
minds  that  had  no  conception  of  its  works. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and  amber,  fetched  252. 

A  fountain  of  silver,  for  perfumed  waters ,  artificially  made  to  play 
ofitself,  sold  for  302. 

'  Whitelocke's  Memorials. 
*  Harl.  MS.  4896. 
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A  Cbes&rboard,  said  to  be  QueeD  EUnbath's,  inlaid  with  gold , 
sUTer,  and  pearls ,  23/. 

A  colouring  dram  fh>m  Lapland ,  with  an  almanack  cttt  ott  a  piece 
of  wood. 

Several  sectiona  in  sUyer  of  a  TurUsli  gafiey,  a  Venetian  gondola , 
an  Indian  canoe,  and  a  flntrrale  man-of-war. 

A  Saxon  lung's  mace  used  in  war,  with  a  ball  ftiU  of  spikes , 
and  ttie  handle  coTered  with  gold  plates ,  and  enamelled,  sold  for 
37/.  85. 

A  gorget  of  massy  gold,  chased  with  the  manner  of  a  battle , 
weighing  thirty-one  ounces,  at  31.  10s.  per  oonce,  was  sent  to 
the  Mint. 

A  Roman  shield  of  bulT  leaflier,  covered  with  a  plate  of  gold, 
finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's  head,  set  round  the  rim  withrubies, 
emerakls ,  turquoise  stones ,  in  number  137, 132/.  12i. 

The  pictures,  taken  from  WhitehaU,  Windsor,  Wimbledon, 
Greenwich,  Hampton-Court,  etc.,  exhibit ,  in  number,  an  unpa-* 
ralleled  c<dlection.  By  what  standard  they  were  valued ,  it  would , 
perhaps ,  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  firom  50/.  to  100/.  seems  to 
have  been  the  limits  of  the  appraiser's  taste  and  imagination.  Some 
whose  price  is  whimsically  low  may  liave  been  thus  rated ,  lh>m  a 
political  feding  respectUig  the  portrait  Of  the  person ;  there  are , 
however,  in  this  singular  appraised  catalogue ,  two  pictures ,  which 
were  rated  at ,  and  sold  tor,  the  remarkable  sums  of  one  and  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  The  one  was  a  sleeping  Yenus  by  Gorreggio ,  and 
the  other  a  Madonna  by  Raphael.  There  was  also  a  picture  by  Julio 
Romano ,  called  '^  The  great  piece  of  the  Nativity,"  at  500/. ''  The 
little  Madonna  and  Christ ,''  by  Raphael ,  at  800/.  ''The  great  Venus 
and  Parde,"  by  Titian,  at  600/.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
pictures,  in  tiiis  immense  collection,  which  reached  a  picture's 
price.  The  inventory-writer  had ,  probably,  been  instructed  by  the 
pnMic  voice  of  their  vahie  *,  which ,  however,  wouU ,  in  ttie  pre- 
seet  day,  be  considered  much  under  a  fourth.  Rubens'  ''  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  described  as  a  large  picture ,  sold  for  iO/.;  and 
his  ''  Peace  and  Plenty,  with  many  figures  Mg  as  the  life,"  tor  100/. 
Titian's  pictures  seem  generally  valued  at  100/.  ''  Venus  dressed  by 
the  Graces ,"  by  Gkiido ,  reached  to  200/. 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  here  called ''  The  Acts  of  the  AposOes  ,'* 
notwithstanding  thdr  su&ject  was  so  congenial  to  the  popular  feel- 
ings ,  and  only  appraised  at  300/.  couM  find  no  purchaser ! 

The  following  fuU-4engths  of  celebrated  personages  were  rated  at 
these  whimsical  prices : 

Queen  Elixabeth  in  her  parliament  robes ,  valued  1/. 

The  Queen-mother  in  mourning  habit ,  valued  3/. 
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Buchanan's  picture ,  talaed  3/.  10s. 

The  King ,  when  a  youth  in  coats,  valued  2/. 

The  picture  of  the  Queen  when  she  was  with  child ,  sold  for  five 
shillings. 

Ring  Charles  on  horsdlMck ,  by  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke ,  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  the  appraised  price  of  200/. 

The  greatest  sums  were  produced  by  the  tapestry  and  arras  hang- 
ings ,  which  were  chiefly  purchased  for  the  sonrice  of  fbe  Protector. 
Their  amount  exceeds  30,0002. 1  note  a  few. 

At  Uampton-Gourt ,  ten  pieces  of  arras  hangings  of  Abraham, 
containing  8i6  yards  at  10/.  a  yard,  8260/* 

Ten  pieces  of  Julius  Giesar,  717  ells ,  at  7/.,  5019/. 

One  of  the  cloth  of  estates  is  thus  described : 

''  One  rich  cloth  of  estate  of  purple  Yelvet,  emf)roidered  with  gofcL 
having  the  arms  of  England  within  a  garter,  with  all  the  ftimitnre 
suitable  thereunto.  The  state  containing  these  stones  following :  two 
cameos  or  agates ,  twelve  chrysolites ,  twelve  ballases  or  garnets ,  one 
long  pearl  pendant ,  and  many  large  and  small  pearb ,  Talaed  at 
500/.  sold  for  602/.  105.  to  Mr.  Oliver,  4  February,  1649." 

Was  plain  Mr.  Oliver ,  in  1649,  who  we  see  was  one  of  the  eaitier 
purchasers ,  shortly  after  ^^  the  Lord  Protector? ''  All  the  ^^  cloth  of 
eslale''  and  ^^ arras  hangings''  were  afterwards  purchased  for  flie 
service  of  the  Protector;  and  one  may  venture  to  coi^ecture^  that 
when  Mr.  Oliver  purchased  this  ^^  rich  cloth  of  estate ,''  H  was  nor 
without  a  latent  motive  of  its  service  to  the  new  owner ' . 

There  is  one  circumstance  remarkable  in  the  feeling  of  Charles  the 
First ,  for  the  fine  arts :  it  was  a  passion  without  ostentation  or  ego- 
tism ;  for  although  this  monarch  was  inclined  himself  to  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  a  creating  artist,  the  king  having  handtod  te 
pencil  and  composed  a  poem ,  yet  he  never  suffered  his  priyate  dis- 
positions to  prevail  over  his  more  majestic  duties.  We  do  not  dis- 
cover in  history  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  painter  and  a  poet 
Accident  and  secret  history  only  reveal  this  softening  feature  in  bs 
grave  and  kinglike  character.  Charles  sought  no  glory  from ,  but 
only  indulged  his  love  for,  art  and  the  artists.  There  are  three  ma* 
nuscripts  on  his  art ,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  in  the  Ambrosian  h- 
brary,  which  bear  an  inscription  that  a  King  of  England,  in  1639, 
offered  one  thousand  guineas  of  gold  for  each.  Charles,  too ,  sug- 
gested to  the  two  great  painters  of  his  age  the  subjects  he  considered 
worthy  of  their  pencils;  and  had  for  his  ^' closet-companions T 

'  Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  about  1*50. 
It  appears  by  this  manuscript  inventory  that  the  silver  sold  at  45.  If  J.  per 
oz.»  and  gold  at  3/.  lOi.;  so  that  the  value  of  these  metals  has  Htile  waned 
during  Uic  last  century  and  a  half. 
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tliose  Dative  poets ,  for  which  be  was  censured  in  '^  e?il  times »''  and 
even  by  Milton  I 

In  his  imprisonment  at  Garisbrook  Castle ,  the  author  of  the 
*'' Eikon  Basilike''  solaced  his  royal  woes  by  composing  a  poem, 
entitled  in  the  very  style  of  this  memorable  volume,  ^^  Majesty  in 
Misery,  or  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of  kings  ^ ''  a  title  probably 
not  his  own ,  but  like  that  volume ,  it  contains  stanzas  fraught  with 
the  most  tender  and  solemn  feeling  :  such  a  subject ,  in  the  hands 
of  such  an  author,  was  sure  to  produce  poetry,  although  in  the  un- 
practised poet  we  may  want  the  versifier.  A  few  stanzas  will  illiB- 
trale  this  conception  of  part  of  his  character : — 

«<  The  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief ,  my  grey-discrowned  head , 
Are  those  that  owe  my  boanty  for  their  bread. 

Vf  ith  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  wootid; 

la  the  king's  name,  die  king's  himself  nncrown'd; 

So  doth  the  dmt  destroy  the  diamond." 

After  a  pathetic  description  of  his  queen ,  ^'  forced  in  pilgrim- 
age to  seek  a  tomb  ,"*  and  ^^  Great  Britain's  heir  forced  into  France  ,'* 
where, 

**  Poor  chihl,  he  weeps  out  liis  inheritance!" 

Charles  continues : 

'*  They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem; 
To  make  me  great,  to  adrance  my  diadem; 
If  I  will  first  fall  down ,  and  worship  them ! 

Bot  for  reliisal  they  deroor  my  thrones « 
Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones  j 
I  fear  they'll  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones." 

And  implores,  with  a  martyr's  piety,  the  Saviour's  forgiveness 
for  those  who  were  more  misled  than  criminal  : 

**  Such  as  thon  know*st  do  not  know  what  they  do  '." 

As  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Charles  is  not  popularly  knovm^  but  this 
article  was  due ,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  royal  votary's  ardour 
and  pure  feelings  for  the  love  of  the  Fine  Arts '. 

>  Thb  poem  is  omitted  in  the  great  edition  of  the  king's  works »  pnblisfaed 
after  the  Restoration  ;  and  was  giyen  by  Bnmet  from  a  manuscript  in  his 
««  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton ;"  but  it  had  been  previously  publish* 
cd  in  Perrenchiefs  **Life  of  Charles  the  First."  It  has  been  suspected  that 
tlii«  poem  is  a  pious  fraud,  and  put  forth  in  the  king's  name— as  likewise  was 
the  '*  Eikon  Basilike."  One  point  I  have  since  ascertained  is,  that  Charles  did 
-vvrilc  verses,  as  rugged  as  some  of  these.  And  in  respect  to  the  Book,  notwith- 
staading  the  artiiice  nnd  the  interpolations  of  Gauden,  I  believe  that  there 
^'ire  some  (ussagcs  which  Charles  only  could  have  written. 

»  This  article  was  composed  without  any  recollection  that  a  part  of  the 
II,  10 
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QUEEN  HENRIETTA. 

The  secret  bislory  ofCharies  the  First,  and  his  qneeo  fienriettt 
of  Franee ,  opens  a  different  scene  fhmi  the  one  exhibited  in  to 
passionate  drama  of  our  history. 

The  king  is  accused  of  the  most  spiritless  uxoriousness ;  and  to 
chaste  fondness  of  a  husband  is  placed  among  his  poUtieal  errois. 
Eren  Hume  conceives  that  his  queen  ^'  precipitated  him  into  baity 
and  uqpnident  counsels  /'  and  Bishop  Keanet  had  alluded  to  ^^  to 
influence  of  a  stately  queen  oyer  an  affectionate  husfoand.  ^*  The 
uxoriousness  of  Charles  is  r^-echoed  by  all  the  writers  of  a  certiiD 
party.  This  is  an  odium  which  the  king's  enemies  first  threw  out  to 
make  him  contemptible ;  while  his  apologists  imagined  that ,  in  per- 
petuating this  accusation,  they  had  discovered,  in  a  weakness  which 
has  at  least  something  amiable ,  some  palliation  for  his  own  political 
misconduct.  The  factious ,  too ,  by  this  aspersion ,  promoted  the 
alarm  they  spread  in  the  nation ,  of  the  king's  inclinatioo  to  pc^iery ; 
yet  y  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was  then  making  «  determined  stand , 
and  at  length  triumphed  over  a  Catholic  faction ,  which  was  ruling 
his  queen ;  and  this  at  the  risk  and  menace  of  a  war  with  France.  Yet 
this  firmness  too  has  been  denied  him ,  even  by  bis  apologist  Hume : 
that  historian ,  on  his  preconceived  system ,  imagined  that  every  ac- 
tion of  Charles  originated  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  and  that  the 
duke  pursued  his  personal  quarrel  with  Richelieu ,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  thc^  domestic  quarrels ,  had  persuaded  Charics  to  dismiss 
the  French  attendants  of  the  queen  ' . 

There  are^  fortunately,  two  letters  from  Charles  the  First  to  Buck- 
ingham ,  preserved  in  the  state-papers  of  Lord  Hardwicke ,  whicii 
set  this  point  at  rest :  these  decisively  prove ,  that  the  whole  malta' 
originated  with  the  king  himself,  and  that  Buckingham  had  hM 
every  effort  to  persuade  him  to  the  contniry ;  for  the  king  complaios. 

sabject  had  been  anticipated  by  Lord  Orford.  In  the**  Anecdotes  of  Paustki 
in  England ,"  many  curioas  particulars  are  noticed  :  the  story  of  the  ktag** 
diamond  seal  had  reached  his  lordship ,  and  Vertue  bad  a  mutilated  tfaft- 
script  of  the  inyentory  of  the  king's  pictures ,  etc.,  discovered  in  MoorfieUs; 
for ,  among  others,  more  than  thir^  pages  at  the  beginning  relating  to  the  J 
plate  and  jeweb,  were  missing.  The  manasciipt  in  the  Harleian  Collectioi 
is  perfect.  Lord  Orford  has  also  giren  an  interesting  anecdote  to  show  tbi 
king's  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hands  of  the  painters ,  whidi 
confirms  the  little  anecdote  I  have  rdated  from  the  Farrars.  But  for  a  mon 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  monarchV  intercourse  with  artists,  I  beg  to  rc^ 
to  the  third  volume  of  my  **  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Qiirkf 
the  First."  chapter  the  jsixth ,  on  "  The  Private  Life  of  Charles  the  Fint- 
Love  of  the  ArU." 

»  Hume,  vol  vi.  p.  J34. 
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at  he  had  been  too  long  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  hut  that  he 
as  now  ''  resolved  it  rausl  he  done ,  and  that  shortly  '  I  " 

II  is  remarkable,  that  the  character  of  a  queen ,  who  is  imagined 

have  performed  so  active  a  part  in  our  history,  scarcely  ever  ap- 
tars  in  it ;  when  abroad ,  and  when  she  returned  to  England ,  in 
e  midst  of  a  winterstorm ,  bringing  all  the  aid  she  could  to  her 
ifortunate  consort,  those  who  witnessed  this  appearance  of  energy 
lagined  that  her  character  was  equally  powerful  in  the  cabinet.  Yet 
enrietla ,  after  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman  •,  one 
tio  had  never  studied,  never  reflected,  and  whom  nature  had  form- 
I  to  be  charming  and  haughty,  but  whose  vivacity  could  not  re- 
in even  a  stale-secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose  talents  were  quite 
>posite  to  those  of  deep  political  intrigue. 

Henrietta  viewed  even  the  characters  of  great  men  with  all  the 
nsations  of  a  woman.  Describing  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  a  confl- 
jntial  friend ,  and  having  observed  that  he  was  a  great  man, 
e  dwelt  with  far  more  interest  on  his  person  :  ''  Though  not 
mdsome ,"  said  she,  "  he  was  agreeable  enough,  and  he  had  the 
lest  hands  of  any  man  in  the  world."  Landing  at  Burhngton-bay 

Yorkshire,  she  lodged  on  the  quay;  the  parliament's  admiral 
rbarously  pointed  his  cannon  at  the  house ;  andseveral  shot  reach- 
5  it ,  her  favourite ,  Jermyn ,  requested  her  to  fly  :  she  safely 
ached  a  cavern  in  the  fields ,  but ,  recollecting  that  she  had  left  a 
>-dog  asleep  in  its  bed,  she  flew  back,  and  amidst  the  cannon-shot, 
turned  with  this  other  favourite.  The  queen  related  this  incident 
the  lap-dog  to  her  friend  Madame  Motteville ;  these  ladies  consi- 
red  it  as  a  complete  woman's  victory.  It  is  in  these  memoirs  we  find. 
It  when  Charles  went  down  to  the  house ,  to  seize  on  the  five  lead- 
^  members  of  the  opposition ,  the  queen  could  not  retain  her 
ely  temper,  and  impatiently  babbled  the  plot;  so  that  one  of  the 
lies  in  attendance  despatched  a  hasty  note  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the 
)g  entered  the  house ,  had  just  time  to  leave  it.  Some  have  dated 
^  ruin  of  his  cause  to  the  failure  of  that  impolitic  step,  which 
Tined  every  one  zealous  for  that  spirit  of  political  IVeedom  which 
d  now  grown  up  in  the  commons.  Incidents  like  these  mark  the 
ninine  dispositions  of  Henrietta.  But  when  at  sea ,  in  danger  of 
[ng  taken  by  a  parUamentarian,  the  queen  commanded  the  captain 
I  to  strike ,  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to  Wow  up  the  ship , 
listing  the  shrieks  of  her  females  and  domestics.  We  perceive  how, 

every  trying  occasion ,  Henrietta  never  forgot  that  she  was  the 
Lighter  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  that  glorious  affinity  was  inherited 

her  with  all  the  sexual  pride ;  and  hence,  at  times,  that  energy 
her  actions  which  was  so  far  above  her  intellectual  capacity. 

Lord  Hordwicke*8  stale-papers ,  II.  2,  3.  » 
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And ,  indeed ,  when  the  awfbl  events  she  had  witnessed  were  one 
by  one  registered  in  her  melancholy  mind ,  the  sensibility  of  the 
woman  subdued  the  natural  haughtiness  of  her  character ;  bat,  true 
woman!  the  feeling  creature  of  circumstances,  at  the  Resloratioa 
she  resumed  it,  and  when  the  new  court  of  Charles  the  Second  would 
not  endure  her  obsolete  haughtiness,  the  dowager-queen  left  it  is 
all  the  full  bitterness  of  her  spirit.  An  habitual  gloom ,  and  theiuea- 
greness  of  grief,  during  the  commonwealth,  had  changed  a  coun- 
tenance once  the  most  liyely ;  and  her  eyes ,  whose  dark  and  daz- 
zling lustre  was  ever  celebrated ,  then  only  shone  in  tears.  Wheo 
she  told  her  physician.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  that  she  found  bs 
understanding  was  filing  her,  and  seemed  terrified  lest  it  was  ap- 
proaching to  madness,  the  court-physician,  hardly  courfly  to  fifien 
majesty,  replied,  ^^  Madam,  fear  not  that;  for  you  are  idresdy 
mad.''  Henrietta  had  lived  to  contemplate  the  awful  changes  of  her 
reign ,  without  comprehending  (hem. 

Waller,  in  the  profusion  of  poetical  decoration,  makes  Henrietta 
so  beautifiil,  that  her  beauty  would  affect  every  lover  ^^  more  than 
his  private  loves."  She  was  ''  the  whole  world's  mistress.''  A  portnul 
in  crayons  of  Henrietta  at  Hampton-court  sadly  r^uces  all  his  poe- 
try, for  the  miraculous  was  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  court-poet. 
But  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  he  says  of  the  eyes  of  HenrieHa. 

**  Such  eyes  as  your«,  on  Jovo  himself,  had  tlirown 
As  bright  and  fierce  a  lightning  as  his  own.** 

And  in  another  poem  there  is  one  characteristic  line : — 

«*  spch  radiatit  eyes , 

Such  lorely  motion ,  and  soch  sharp  repli«s.** 

In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  describes  the  queeo  a» 
*'  nimble  and  quick ,  black-eyed,  brown-haired,  and  a  brave  lady '. 
In  the  MS.  journal  of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  who  saw  the  queeo  oo 
her  first  arrival  in  London ,  cold  and  puritanic  as  was  that  anliquarf . 
he  notices  with  some  warmth  "the  features  of  her  face,  whicb 
were  much  enlivened  by  her  radiant  and  sparkling  black  eye  \"  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  French  vivacity  both  in  her  manners  and 
her  conversation :  in  the  history  of  a  queen ,  an  accurate  eoneeptioB 
of  her  person  enters  for  something. 

Her  talents  were  not  of  that  order  which  could  influence  the  rr- 
Yolutions  of  a  people.  Her  natural  dispositions  might  have  aUoneit 
her  to  become  a  politician  of  the  toilette,  and  she  might  have  prac- 
tised those  slighter  artitices ,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  mMr 
poliUcal  coquetries.  But  Machiavclian  principles,  and  involved iih 

'  ^loonc  MS8.  Mlii. 
'  Uarl.  MSiJ.  Gib. 
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Irigues ,  of  vtiich  she  has  been  so  treelj  accused ,  couU  never  have 
entered  into  her  character.  At  first  she  tried  all  the  fertile  inven- 
tions of  a  woman  to  persuade  the  king  that  she  was  his  humblest 
creature,  and  the  good  people  of  England  that  she  was  quite  in  love 
with  them.  Now  that  we  know  that  no  female  was  ever  more  deeply 
tainted  with  CathoKc  bigotry;  and  that,  haughty  as  she  was,  this 
princess  suffered  the  most  insulting  superstitions,  inflicted  as  pe- 
nances by  her  priesta,  for  this  very  marriage  with  a  Protestanl 
prince ,  the  follovdng  new  flBu^ts  relating  to  her  first  arrival  in  En-^ 
gland ,  curiously  contrast  with  the  mortified  feelings  she  must  have 
endured  by  the  violent  suppression  of  her  real  ones. 

We  must  first  bring  forward  a  remarkable  and  unnoticed  docu- 
ment in  the  Embassies  of  Marshal  Bassompierre  Mt  is  ndthing  less 
than  a  most  solemn  obligation  contracted  with  the  Pope  and  her 
brother  the  King  of  France,  to  educate  her  children  as  Catholics, 
and  only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend  them.  Had  this  been  known 
either  to  Charles,  or  to  the  English  nation ,  Henrietta  couM  never 
have  been  permitted  to  ascend  the  English  throne.  The  fate  of 
both  her  sons  shows  how  faithftiUy  she  performed  this  treasonable 
contract.  This  piece  of  secret  history  opens  the  concealed  cause  of 
those  deep  impressions  of  that  faith ,  which  both  monarchs  sucked 
in  with  their  milk  *,  that  triumph  of  the  cradle  over  the  grave  which 
most  men  experience :  Charles  the  Second  died  a  Catholic ,  James 
the  Second  lived  as  one. 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England ,  a  legate  from  Rome 
arrested  her  at  Amiens,  requiring  the  princess  to  undergo  a  pe- 
nanoe ,  which  was  to  last  sixteen  days ,  for  marrying  Charles  without 
the  papal  dispensation.  The  queen  stopped  her  journey,  and  wrote 
to  inform  the  king  of  the  occasion.  Charles,  who  was  then  waiting 
for  her  at  Canterbury,  replied ,  that  if  Henrietta  did  not  instantly 
proceed,  he  would  return  alone  to  London.  Henrietta  doubtless 
sighed  for  the  Pope  and  the  penance ,  but  she  set  off  the  day  she 
received  the  king's  letter.  The  king,  either  by  his  v^sdom  or  h\& 
impatience ,  detected  the  aim  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who ,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  Queen  of  England  for 
sixteen  days  in  the  face  of  all  Europe ,  would  thus  have  obtained  a 
tacit  supremacy  over  a  British  monarch. 

When  the  king  arrived  at  Canterbury,  although  not  at  the  mo- 
ment prepared  to  receive  him ,  Henrietta  flew  to  meet  him ,  and  with 
all  her  spontaneous  grace  and  native  vivacity,  kneeling  at  bis  feet , 
she  kissed  his  hand ,  while  the  king ,  bending  over  her,  wrapped, 
her  in  his  arms ,  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.  This  royal  and^ 

'  Amhassadcs  du  Marcchal  tic  Ba33ompicrrc ,  v)l.  iii  \\  i9. 
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youttiftil  pair,  unusual  with  those  of  tlieir  rank ,  met  with  the  et- 
gerness  of  lovers,  and  the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  those  of  de- 
votion ;  Sire/  Je  sius  ^venue  en  ce  pats  de  voire  Majestt  pour 
^re  usee  et  commandee  de  "vous  \  It  had  been  rumoured  that  she 
was  of  a  very  short  stature ,  but ,  reaching  to  the  Icing's  sboalder, 
his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  her  feet,  seemingly  observing  wheliier 
she  used  art  to  increase  lier  height.  Anticipating  his  thoughts .  and 
playfully  showing  her  feet,  she  declared,  that  "she  stood  upon 
her  own  feet,  for  thus  high  I  am  ,  and  neither  higher  nor  lower/' 
After  an  hour's  conversation  in  privacy,  Henrietta  took  ber  dinner 
surrounded  by  the  court-,  and  the  king,  who  had  already  dined, 
performing  the  office  of  her  carver,  cut  a  pheasant  and  some  venison. 
By  the  side  of  the  queen  stood  her  ghostly  confessor,  solenuily  re- 
minding her  that  this  was  the  eve  of  John  ftie  Baptist ,  and  was  to 
be  Hoisted ,  exliorting  her  to  be  cautious  that  she  set  no  scaodalovs 
example  on  her  first  arrival.  But  Charles  and  his  court  were  now  to 
be  gained  over,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist.  She  affected  to  eat  very 
heartily  of  the  forbidden  meat,  which  gave  great  comlbrl,  it  seems, 
to  several  of  her  new  heretical  subjects  then  present :  but  we  may 
conceive  the  pangs  of  so  confirmed  a  devotee !  She  carried  her  Asa- 
mutation  so  ihr,  that  being  asked  about  this  time  whether  she  could 
abide  a  Hugonot?  she  replied , ''  Why  not?  was  not  my  folber  one?*^ 
Her  ready  smiles,  the  gracefiil  wave  of  her  hand,  the  many  ^^gwd 
signs  of  hope ,"  as  a  contemporary  in  a  manuscript  letter  expresses 
it,  induced  many  of  the  English  to  believe  that  Hemietia  mighi 
even  become  one  of  themselves !  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes ,  as  apfpevs 
by  his  manuscript  diary,  was  struck  by  ''  her  deportment  to  Ikt 
women ,  and  her  looks  to  her  servants ,  which  were  so  sweet  asd 
humble ' ! ''  However,  this  was  in  the  first  days  of  her  arrivil ,  and 
these  ^^  sweet  and  humble  looks ''  were  not  constant  ones ;  for  a  cou- 
rier at  Whitehall ,  writing  to  a  friend,  observes  that  ''-  the  qaoai, 
however  little  of  stature,  yet  is  of  a  pleasing  countenance ,  if  she  be 
pleased ,  otherwise  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  seems  <tf  more  ttan 
ordinary  resolution  -, ''  and  he  adds  an  incident  of  one  of  ber 
"  ft-owns. "  The  room  in  which  the  queen  was  at  dinner,  beinf: 
somewhat  over-heated  with  the  fire  and  company,  ''  she  drove  as 
all  out  of  the  chamber.  I  suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  hare  cast 


'  A  letter  from  Dr.  Meddiis  to  Mr.  Mead,  17  Jan.  16?5.  4177,  Sloanc  MSS- 
"  Sir  S.  d'Ewcs's  Jouroal  of  liis  life,  Harl.  MS.  646.  Wc   hare  seen «ir 

puritanic  antiqnary  describing  the  person  of  the  queen  with  some  warmth  ; 

but  **  he  could  not  abstain  from  deep- fetched  sighs,  to  consider  that  Ae 

wanted  the  knowledge  of  true  religion, "a  circumstance  that  Henrietta  wooH 

have  as  zealously  regretted  for  Sir  Symonds  himself! 
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sueb  a  seowl '.''  We  may  already  delect  the  fair  waxen  mask  meUiiig 
away  on  the  features  it  covered ,  eten  in  one  short  month ! 

By  the  roarriage-contract ,  Henrietta  was  to  he  allowed  a  house- 
hold establishment  J  composed  of  her  own  people  ^  and  this  had  been 
contrived  to  be  not  less  than  a  smaU  French  colony,  exceeding  three 
hundred  persons.  It  composed,  in  &ct,  a  French  faction ,  and  looks 
like  a  covert  project  of  Richelieu's  to  f\irther  his  intrigues  here,  by 
opening  a  perpetual  correspondence  with  the  discontented  Catholics 
of  England.  In  the  instructions  of  fiassompierre ,  one  of  the  alleged 
objects  of  the  marriage  is  the  general  good  of  the  Catholic  religion , 
by  affording  some  relief  to  those  English  who  professed  it.  If,  how- 
ever, that  great  statesman  ever  entertained  this  political  design ,  the 
simplicity  and  pride  of  the  Roman  priests  here  completely  overturn- 
ed it ;  for  in  their  blind  zeal  they  dared  to  extend  theur  domestic 
tyranny  over  majesty  ilself. 

The  French  party  had  not  long  resided  here,  ere  the  mutual 
Jealousies  between  the  two  nations  broke  out.  All  the  English  who 
were  not  Catholics  were  soon  dismissed  from  their  attand&nce  on  the 
queen,  by  herself;  while  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  popular 
ery,  to  forbid  any  English  Catholics  to  serve  the  queen,  or  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  her  mass.  The  king  was  even  obliged  to 
employ  poursuivants  or  king's  messengers ,  to  stand  lit  the  door  of 
her  chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  the  English  who  entered  there,  while 
on  these  occasions  the  French  would  draw  their  swords  to  defiend 
these  concealed  Catholics.  ^^  The  ^een  and  hers''  became  an  odious 
distinction  in  the  nation.  Such  were  the  indecent  scenes  exhibited 
in  public;  they  were  not  less  reserved  in  private.  The  following 
anecdote  of  sayiqg  a  grace  before  the  king,  at  his  own  taUe,  in  a 
most  indecorous  race  run  between  the  catholic  priest  and  the  king's 
cittptain ,  is  given  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times. 

^'  The  king  and  queen  dining  together  in  thepresence\  Mr.  Hack- 
el  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams^)  being  then  to  say 
grace,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented  him,  but  that  Hacket 
shoved  him  away  ;  whereupon  the  conf^^r  went  to  tlie  queen's  side, 
and  was  about  to  say  grace  again ,  but  that  the  king  pulling  the 
dishes  unto  him ,  and  the  carvers  failing  to  their  business ,  hindered. 

•  A  letter  to  Mr.  Mead  ,  July  1,  1625.  Sloanc  MSS.  4177. 

*  At  Hampton-court  there  i's  a  curious  picture  of  Charles  and  Henrietta 
dining  in  the  presence.  This  regal  honour,  after  its  interruption  during  the 
CtTtI  Wars,  was  rerired  in  1667  hy  Charles  the  Second,  as  appears  hy 
Evelyn's  Diary.  <*  Now  did  his  majesty  again  dine  in  the  presence,  in  ancient 
style,  with  music  and  all  the  court  ceremonies-'' 

'  The  author  of  the  Life  of  tliis  Archbishop  and  Lord  Keeper ;  a  volu- 
minous folio,  but  full  of  curious  matters.  Ambrose  Philips  the  poet 
abridged  it. 
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When  dimifir  was  done,  Ihe  confessor  thought,  standhig  by  Che 
queen,  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Hacket ,  but  Mr.  Uackel  again  90I 
the  start.  The  confessor,  neyertheless,  begins  his  grace  as  loud  as 
Mr.  Hacket ,  with  such  a  conftision,  that  the  king  in  great  ] 
instantly  rose  (h>m  the  table,  and,  taking  the  queen  by  the 
retired  into  the  bedchamber'.*'  It  is  with  difficulty  we  conoeife  hov 
sucha  scene  of  priestly  indiscretion  should  haye  fieen  suffered  al  the 
table  of  an  English  sovereign. 

Such  are  the  domestic  accounts  I  haye  gleaned  fhmi  MS.  letters 
of  the  thnes ;  but  particulars  of  a  deeper  nature  may  be  discofoed 
in  the  answer  of  the  kUig's  council  to  Marshal  Bassompierre,  pre- 
served in  the  history  of  his  embassy :  this  marshal  had  been  hasti; 
despatched  as  an  extraordinary  amlbassador  when  the  French  par^ 
were  dismissed.  This  state-document,  rather  a  remonstrance  thai 
a  reply,  states  that  the  French  household  had  formed  a  little  repub- 
lie  within  themsdves,  combining  with  the  French  resident  ambas- 
sador, and  inciting  the  opposition  members  in  parliament  \  a  practice 
usual  with  that  intriguing  court,  even  from  the  days  of  Eliiabelb, 
as  the  original  letters  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the  time ,  uMA 
will  be  found  in  the  third  vdume,  amply  ^ow;  and  those  of  La 
Boderie  in  James  the  First's  time,  who  raised  a  French  party  aboat 
Prince  Henry;  and  the  correspondence  of  BariUon  in  Charles  the 
Second's  r^gn  so  fully  exposed  in  his  entire  correspondence  pubiiih- 
ed  by  Fox.  The  French  domestics  of  the  queen  were  engaged  in 
lower  intrigues ;  they  lent  their  names  to  hire  houses  in  thesoburti 
of  London,  where,  under  thdr  protection,  the  English  fiathniici 
found  a  secure  retreat  to  hold  their  illegal  assemblies,  and  when 
the  youUi  of  both  sexes  were  educated  and  prepared  to  be  seal 
abroad  to  cathcAc  seminaries.  But  the  queen's  priests,  by  those  wet- 
known  means  which  the  catholic  religion  sanctions,  were  drawiig 
from  the  queen  the  minutest  circumstances  whidi  passed  in  privacy 
between  her  and  the  king;  indisposed  her  mind  towards  her  royii 
consort,  impressed  on  her  a  contempt  of  the  English  nation ,  anda 
disgust  of  our  customs,  an4  particularly,  as  has  been  usual  with 
the  French ,  made  her  neglect  the  Enghsh  language ,  as  if  the 
queen  of  England  held  no  common  interest  with  the  nation.  They 
had  made  her  residence  a  place  of  security  for  the  persons  and  pliers 
of  the  discontented.  Yet  all  this  was  hardly  more  off)ensive  than  the 
humiliating  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  an  English  queen  bj 
tiieir  monastic  obedience;  inflicting  the  most  degrading  penances. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  is  alluded  to  in  our  history.  This  was  a 
barefoot  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where,  one  morning,  under  the 

■  A  letter  from  Mr.  Mead  to  Sir  Marlia  Stutcvillt ,  October,  1625,  4IT7» 
Sloanc  MSS. 
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gallows  on  ^hkh  so  many  Jesuits  had  been  executed  as  traitors  CO 
EKzabeth  and  James  the  First ,  she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as 
martyrs  and  saints  who  had  shed  their  Mood  in  deTence  or  the  catho- 
lic cause*.  A  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  mentions  that  ^^the 
priest  had  also  made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt  in  a  foul  morning  from 
Somerset-house  to  St.  James's,  her  Luciferian  conOessor  riding 
along  by  her  in  his  coach !  They  ha^e  made  her  to  go  barefoot ,  to 
spm ,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  dishes ,  to  wait  at  the  table  of  servants , 
with  many  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  penances.  And  if  they  dare 
thus  insult  (adds  the  writer)  over  the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of 
so  great  kings ,  what  slavery  would  they  not  make  us ,  the  people ,  to 
undergo' ! " 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  marriage  was ,  that  the 
queen  should  have  a  chapel  at  St.  James's ,  to  be  built  and  come- 
crated  by  her  French  bishop ;  the  priests  became  very  importunate, 
declaring  that  without  a  chapel  mass  could  not  be  performed  with 
the  state  it  ought  before  a  queen.  The  king's  answer  is  not  that  of 
a  man  inclined  to  popery. ''  If  the  queen's  closet,  where  they  now 
say  mass ,  is  not  large  enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great  cham- 
ber ;  and ,  if  the  great  chamber  is  not  wide  enough,  they  might  use 
the  garden -,  and,  if  the  garden  woukl  not  serve  their  turn ,  then 
was  the  park  the  fittest  place." 

The  French  priests  and  the  wbole  party  feding  themselves  slight- 
ed ,  and  sometimes  worse  treated ,  were  breeding  perpetual  quarrels 
among  themselves,  grew  weary  of  England,  and  wished  themselves 
away  ^but  many  having  purchased  their  places  with  all  their  for- 
tune ,  would  have  been  ruined  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  establish- 
ment. Bassompierre  alludes  to  the  broils  and  clamours  of  these 
French  strangers,  which  exposed  them  to  the  laughter  of  the  En- 
glish court ;  and  we  cannot  but  smile  in  observing,  in  one  of  the 
despatches  of  this  great  mediator  between  two  kings  and  a  queen , 
addressed  to  the  minister,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which 
he  had  found  in  this  difficult  negotiation  arose  trom  the  bedcham- 
ber v^omen!  The  French  king  beingdesirous  of  having  two  additional 
women  to  attend  the  English  queen  his  sister,  the  ambassador 
declares ,  that  ^'  it  would  be  more  expedient  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  the  number;  for  they  all  live  so  ill  together,  with  such 
rancorous  Jealousies  and  enmities ,  that  I  have  more  trouble  to  make 
them  agree  than  I  shall  find  to  accommodate  the  differences  between 
the  two  kings.  Their  continual  bickerings ,  and  often  their  vitupe- 

•   Tlicrc  is  a  very  rare  print ,  which  has  commcinoralcJ  ihis  circumslancc. 

'  Mr.  Pory  to  Mr.  Mead,  July ,  IC26.  Harl.  MSS.  No.  383.  The  answer 
..f  the  king's  council  to  the  coinplninls  of  Bassompierre  is  both  copious  ancl 
cicuilcd  in  vol  iii.  p.  16C  ,  of  the  "  Ambasjadcs"  of  this  Marshal. 
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rative  language,  oooastoii  the  Engtish  to  entertain  the  most  eooUm^ 
tible  and  rtdieulou8  opinions  of  our  nation.  I  sluAi  nol ,  therefore, 
insist  on  tiiis  point,  unless  it  shall  please  his  majesty  to  renew  JL' 

The  French  hishop  was  under  the  age  oC  thirty,  and  his  aulhor- 
ity  was  imagined  to  hare  been  but  irreYerently  treated  by  tvo 
beautiful  viragos  in  that  civil  war  of  words  which  was  naging;  oar 
of  whoflA,  Madame  St  George,  was  in  highfovow,  and  most  inlala^ 
ably  hated  by  the  English.  Yet  such  was  EagNsh  galla&tiy.  that  the 
king  presented  this  lady  on  her  dismisaioto  with  several  thoumri 
pounds  and  jewels.  There  was  soanething  inconceivably  hidicrov 
in  the  notions  of  the  English,  of  a  fMshop  hardly  of  age ,  and  the 
gravity  of  whose  character  was  probably  tarnished  by  French  gcstuw 
and  vivacity.  This  French  estabHshment  was  daily  growing  in 
expense  and  number ;  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  stales  that  ii 
cost  the  king  340/.  a  day,  and  had  increased  from  threesoore  ptnom 
to  four  hundred  aad  forty,  i>esides  chiUren ! 

It  was  one  evening  that  the  king  suddenly  appeared ,  and  sna- 
moning  the  French  household^  commanded  them  to  take  their  io- 
stent  departure — the  carriages  were  prepared  for  their  removal  la 
doing  this ,  Charles  had  to  resist  the  wannest  entreaties ,  and  evei 
the  vehement  anger  of  the  qoaen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  hm 
broken  several  panes  of  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which  Ihp 
king  dragged  her,  and  confined  her  from  them '. 

The  scene  which  took  place  among  the  F^noh  people,  at  tbf 
sudden  amKMincement  of  the  king's  determination ,  was  reraarfcaUy 
indecorous.  They  instantlf  flew  to  take  possession  of  all  the  queois 
wardrobe  aad  jewels  ^  Usey  did  not  leave  her ,  it  appears  ,  a  chaafc 
of  hnen ,  since  it  was  wittl  difficulty  she  procured  one  w  a  favour, 
according  to  some  manuscript  letters  of  the  times.  One  of  their 
extraordinary  expedients  was  thAt  of  inventing  biHs ,  for  wluch  ftn 
pretended  they  had  engaged  themselves  on  account  of  the  queen, 
to  the  amount  of  10,000£.  which  the  queen  at  first  owned  to ,  W 
aflerwards  acknowledged  the  debts  were  fictitious  ones.  Amont 
these  items  was  one  of  4oa/.  for  necessaries  for  her  ma^jesty;  m 
i^H)thecary's  bill  for  drugs  of  800/.  •,  and  another  of  150/.  for  "Ite 
bishop's  unholy  water,"  as  the  writer  expresses  it.  The  yonop 
French  bishop  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  delays  to  avoid  this  iga»- 
minious  expulsion ;  till  the  king  was  forced  to  send  his  yeomen  tH 
the  guards  to  turn  them  out  from  Somerset-house ,  where  the  jaw- 
nile  fVench  bishop ,  at  once  protesting  against  it ,  and  mountinit  ir 
steps  of  the  coach ,  look  his  departure  "  head  and  shoulders.  ^  H 

*  A  letter  from    Mr.  Pory   to  IMr.  Mead  contains  a  full  accoiiDt  fif  tb* 
transaction.  Harl.  M8S.  383. 
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ppears  (hat  \o  pay  the  debts  and  the  pensions,  besides  sending  the 
'rench  troops  free  home,  cost  50,000/. 

In  a  long  procession  of  nearly  forty  coaciies,  after  four  days' 
odious  travelling  they  reached  Dover ;  but  the  spectacle  of  these  im- 
latient  foreigners  so  reluctantly  quittingEngland,  gesticulating  their 
orrows  or  their  quarrels,  exposed  them  to  the  derision ,  and  stirred 
ip  the  prejudices  of  the  conmion  pec^le.  As  Madame  St.  George, 
/hose  vivacity  is  always  described  extravagantly  French ,  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  resist  the  satisfoctkm  of 
linging  a  stone  at  her  French  cap ;  an  English  courtier ,  who  was 
onductingher,  instantly  quitted  his  charge,  ran  the  fellow  through 
he  body ,  and  quietly  returned  to  the  boat.  The  man  died  en  the 
pot;  but  no  farther  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  iocon- 
iderate  gallantry  ^f  this  English  courtier. 

But  Charles  did  not  sho^  his  kingly  firmness  only  on  this  occa- 
ion  :  it  did  not  forsake  him  when  the  French  Marshal  Bassompierre 
V9S  instantly  sent  over  to  awe  the  king ;  Charles  sternly  offered  the 
Itemative  of  war ,  rather  than  permit  a  French  faction  to  trouble  an 
ilnglish  court.  Bassompierre  makes  a  curious  observation  in  a  letter 
o  the  French  Bishop  of  Mende,  he  who  had  been  just  sent  away 
rom  England;  and  which  serves  as  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
he  firm  refusal  of  Charles  the  First.  The  French  marshal,  after  sta- 
ing  the  total  failure  of  his  mission,  exclaims,  ^^ See,  sir,  to  what 
ve  are  reduced!  and  imagine  my  grief,  that  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  has  the  pain  of  viewing  my  departure  without  being  of  any 
ervice  to  her ;  but  if  you  consider  that  I  was  sent  here  to  mafie  a 
ontract  of  marriage  obsetved ,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
'eligion  in  a  country  from  which  they  formerly  banished  it  to 
freak  a  contract  of  marriage^  you  will  assist  in  excusing  me  of 
his  failure. ''  The  French  marshal  has  also  preserved  the  same 
iistinctive  feature  of  the  nation ,  as  well  as  of  (he  monarch  ,  who , 
urely  to  his  honour  as  King  of  England,  felt  and  acted  on  this 
ccasion  as  a  true  Briton.  '*  I  have  found , "  says  the  Gaul ,  '*  hu- 
aility  among  Spaniards,  civility  and  courtesy  among  the  Swiss,  in 
tie  emi)assies  I  had  the  honour  to  perform  for  the  king  \  but  the 
loglish  would  not  in  the  least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arro- 
;ance.  The  king  is  so  resolute  not  to  re-establish  any  French  about 
tie  queen,  his  consort,  and  was  so  stem  {rude)  in  speaking  tome, 
iiat  it  is  impossible  to  have  been  more  so."  In  a  word ,  the  French 
[larshal ,  with  all  his  vaunts  and  his  threats ,  discovered  that  Charles 
[le  First  was  the  true  representative  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the 
jng  had  the  same  feelings  with  the  people  :  this  indeed  was  not 
Iways  the  case!  This  transaction  took  place  in  1626,  and  when , 
3ur  years  afterwards,  it  was  attempted  again  to  introduce  certain 
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French  persons,  a  bistiop  and  a  physician,  about  the  queen  ,  the 
king  absolutely  reftised  even  a  French  physician ,  who  had  &me 
over  with  the  intention  of  being  chosen  ttie  queen's ,  undar  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  queen  mother.  This  little  circumstance  appears  in  a 
manuscript  letter  fVom  Lord  Dorchester  to  M.  de  Tic ,  one  of  Oie 
king's  agents  at  Paris.  After  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Uiis  Fyench 
physician,  his  lordship  proceeds  to  hotice  the  former  determioo- 
Cions  of  the  king;  '^  yet  this  man ,''  he  adds ,  ^^  hath  been  addreased 
to  the  ambassador  to  introduce  him  into  the  court,  and  the  queen 
persuaded  in  cleare  and  plaine  terms  to  speak  to  the  king  to  adntt 
him  as  domesUque.  His  majesty  expressed  his  dislike  of  this  proceed- 
ing, but  contented  himself  to  let  the  ambassador  know  that  this 
doctor  may  return  as  he  is  come,  with  intimation  that  he  shouU 
do  it  speedily ;  the  French  ambassador,  willing  t»  help  the  mttler, 
spake  to  the  kmg  that  the  said  doctor  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  Oie 
queen's  hand ,  and  to  carrie  the  news  into  France  of  her  safe  dei- 
very :  which  the  king  excused  by  a  civil  answer,  and  has  since 
commanded  me  to  let  the  ambassador  understand ,  that  he  had  heani 
him  as  Monsieur  de  Fontenay  in  this  particular,  but,  if  he  should 
persist  and  press  him  as  ambassador,  he  should  be  forced  to  say 
that  which  would  displease  him."  Lord  Dorchester  adds ,  that  he 
informs  M .  de  Tic  of  these  particulars,  that  he  shoukl  not  want  for 
the  infbrmation  shoukl  the  matter  be  revived  by  the  French  court, 
otherwise  he  need  not  notice  it*. 

By  this  narrative  of  secret  history,  Charles  the  First  does  net 
appear  so  weak  a  slave  to  his  queen  as  our  writers  echo  fh>m  eidi 
other ;  and  those  who  make  Henrietta  so  important  a  personage  ia 
the  cabinet  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  her  red 
talents.  Charles ,  indeed ,  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the  queen ,  for 
he  was  inclined  to  strong  personal  attachments  :  and  '^  the  temper 
ance  of  his  youth ,  by  which  he  had  lived  so  free  from  personal  vice^'^ 
as  May  the  parliamentary  historian  expresses  it ,  even  the  gay  leviif 
of  Buckingham  seems  never,  in  approaching  the  king,  to  haiv 
violated.  Charles  admired  in  Henrietta  all  those  personal  grace 
which  he  himself  wanted^  her  vivacity  in  conversation  enlivened 
his  own  seriousness ,  and  her  gay  volubility  the  defective  utteranoc 
of  his  own ;  while  the  versatility  of  her  manners  relieved  his  ovi 
formal  habits.  Doubtless  the  queen  exercised  the  same  power  over 
this  monarch  which  vivacious  females  are  privileged  by  nature  k» 
possess  over  their  husbands;  she  was  often  listened  to,  and  her 
suggestions  were  sometinTes  approved ;  but  the  fixed  and  systematic 
principles  of  the  character  and  the  government  of  this  monarch  mast 


'  A  letter  from  UicEail  of  JDorclxcilcr,  27  May,  1030.  Hail.  MSS.  7000  (Iff 
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not  be  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  mere  lively  and  volatile  woman ; 
wc  must  trace  them  to  a  higher  source ;  to  his  own  inherited  con- 
ceptions of  the  regal  rights ,  if  we  would  seel^  for  truth ,  and  read  the 
tiistory  of  human  nature  in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First. 

Long  after  this  ulicle  was  published ,  the  subject  has  been  more 
critically  developed  in  my  "  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Charles  the  First/' 

THE  MINISTER— THE  CARDINAL  DUKE  OF  RICHELIEU.  , 

RicuEUBU  was  the  greatest  of  statesmen ,  if  he  who  maintains 
himself  by  the  greatest  power  is  necessarily  the  greatest  minister. 
He  was  called  '^  the  King  of  the  King.''  Alter  having  long  tormented 
himself  and  France ,  he  left  a  great  name  and  a  great  empire — both 
alike  the  victims  of  splendid  ambition!  Neither  this  great  minister, 
nor  this  great  nation,  tasted  of  happiness  under  his  mighty  adminis- 
tration. He  had,  indeed,  a  heartlessness  in  his  conduct  which 
obstructed  by  no  rdentings  those  remorseless  decisions  which  made 
him  terrible.  But,  while  he  trode  down  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  the  nobles,  and  drove  his  patroness  the  queen-mother  into  a 
miserable  exile ,  and  contrived  that  the  king  should  fear  and  hate 
his  brother,  and  all  the  cardinal-duke  chose,  Richelieu  was  grind- 
ing the  face  of  the  poor  by  exorbitant  taxation ,  and  converted  every 
(own  in  France  into  a  garrison ;  it  was  said  of  him ,  that  he  never 
liked  to  be  in  any  place  where  he  was  not  the  strongest.  ^^  The 
commissioners  of  the  exchequer  and  the  commanders  of  the  army 
t)eiieve  themselves  called  to  a  golden  harvest  ^  and  in  the  interim  the 
cardinal  is  charged  with  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  is  even  afraid 
of  his  life."  Thus  Grotius  speaks ,  in  one  of  his  letters ,  of  the  miser- 
able situation  of  this  great  minister,  in  his  account  of  the  court  of 
France  in  1635,  when  he  resided  there  as  Swedish  ambassador.  Yet 
such  is  the  delusion  of  these  great  politicians,  who  consider  what 
they  term  state-interests  as  paramount  to  all  other  duties,  human 
or  divine ,  that  while  their  whole  life  is  a  series  of  oppression ,  of 
troubles,  of  deceit,  and  of  cruelty,  their  state-conscienc^  finds 
nothing  to  reproach  itself  with.  Of  any  other  conscience  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  divested.  Richelieu,  on  his 
death-bed,  made  a  solemn  protestation,  appealing  to  the  last  judge 
of  man ,  who  was  about  to  pronounce  his  sentence ,  that  he  never 
proposed  an>  thing  but  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  state ;  that  is, 
tlie  catholic  religion  and  his  own  admiDistration.  When  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  who  visited  him  in  his  last  moments,  took  from  the 
liand  of  an  attendant  a  plate  with  two  yolks  of  eggs ,  that  the  King  of 
France  might  himself  serve  his  expiring  minister,  Richelieu  died  in 
all  the  self-delusion  of  a  great  minister. 
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The  filnister  means  he  practised ,  and  the  political  deceptions  Ik 
contrived ,  do  not  yield  in  subtilty  to  the  dark  grandeur  of  his  minis- 
terial character.  It  appears  that,  at  a  critical  moment ,  yfihen  he  fett 
the  king's  favour  was  wavering ,  he  secretly  ordered  a  baJ^e  to  be 
lost  by  the  French ,  to  determine  the  king  at  once  not  to  give  up 
a  minister  who,  he  knew,  was  the  only  man  who  could  extricile 
him  out  of  this  new  difficulty.  In  our  great  civil  war,  this  miraster 
pretended  to  Charles  the  First  that  he  was  attempting  to  win  the 
parliament  over  to  him ,  while  he  was  backing  their  most  secret 
promts  against  Charles.  When  a  French  ambassador  addressed  the 
parliament  as  an  independent  power,  afler  the  king  had  broken  with 
it ,  Charles ,  sensibly  affected  ,  remonstrated  with  the  French  coart ; 
the  minister  disavowed  the  whole  proceeding ,  and  instantly  recaBed 
the  ambassador,  while  at  the  very  moment  his  secret  agents  wore, 
to  their  best,  embroiling  the  affairs  of  both  parties  ".  The  objert 
of  Richelieu  was  to  weaken  the  English  monarchy,  so  as  to  bosj 
itself  at  home,  and  prevent  its  fleets  and  its  armies  Uiwarting  his  pro- 
jects on  the  Continent ,  lest  England ,  jealous  of  the  greatness  of 
France,  should  declare  itself  for  Spain  the  moment  it  had  recovered 
its  own  tranquillity.  This  is  a  stratagem  too  ordinary  with  great 
ministers ,  those  plagues  of  the  earth ,  who ,  with  their  state-reasons. 
are  for  cutting  as  many  throats  as  Ck)d  pleases  among  every  other 
nation '. 

A  fragment  of  the  secret  history  of  this  great  minister  may  be 
gathered  from  that  of  some  of  his  confidential  agents.  One  exposes 
an  invention  of  this  minister's  to  shorten  his  cabinet  labours ,  ind 

'  Clarendon  details  tlie  political  coqaetries  of  Monsieur  La  Fcrte;  fais 
**  notable  familiarity  with  those  who  govemed  most  in  the  two  hooses  j "  ii.  9}. 

'  Hume  seems  to  haTe  ducovered  in  Estrades'  Memoirs ,  the  real  occasin 
of  Richelieu's  conduct.  In  1639  the  French  and  Dutch  proposed  dividing  the 
Low-country  provinces;  England  was  to  stand  neuter.  Charles  replied  to 
D'Estrades,  that  his  army  and  fleet  should  instantly  sail  to  prevent  these  pro- 
jected conquests.  From  that  moment  the  intolerant  ambition  cf  Richeliea 
swelled  the  venom  of  hb  heart ,  and  he  eagerly  seized  on  the  first  oppottO' 
^ity  of  supplying  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  with  arms  and  money.  Hum 
observes ,  that  Charles  here  expressed  his  mind  with  an  imprudent  candour; 
but  it  proves  he  had  acquired  a  just  idea  of  national  interest,  vi.  337.  See 
on  this  a  very  curious  passage  in  the  Catholic  Dodd's  Church  History,  iii. 
22.  He  apologises  for  his  cardinal  by  asserting  that  the  same  line  of  pali^ 
was  pursued  here  in  England  "  by  Charles  1.  himself,  who  sent  fleets  and 
armies  to  assist  the  Hugonots ,  or  French  rebels ,  as  he  calls  them;  and  that 
this  was  the  constant  practice  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministry ,  to  foment  dif- 
ferences in  several  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  support  their  rebellions 
subjects,  as  the  forces  she  employed  for  that  purpose  both  in  France, 
Flanders,  and  Scotland,  arc  an  undeniable  proof."  The  recrimioations  ei 
politicians  are  the  confessions  of  great  sinners. 
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haye  at  hand  a  screen ,  wtion  that  usefbl  contrivance  was  requi- 
3  ^  the  other,  the  tefriflc  effects  of  an  agent  setting  up  to  he  a 
litician  on  his  own  account,  against  that  of  his  master's. 
Richelieu's  confessor  was  one  Father  Joseph ;  but  this  man  was 
signed  to  be  em{doyed  rather  in  state-affairs ,  than  in  those  which 
deemed  his  conscience.  This  minister,  who  was  never  a  penitent  j 
old  have  none.  Father  Joseph  had  a  turn  for  political  negocia- 
n  ,  otherwise  he  had  not  been  ttie  cardinal's  confessor  \  but  this 
m  was  of  that  sort,  said  the  Nuncio  Spada ,  which  was  adapted  to 
low  up  toihe  utmost  the  views  and  notions  of  the  minister,  rather 
an  to  draw  the  cardinal  to  his ,  or  to  induce  him  to  change  a  tittle 
his  design.  The  truth  is ,  that  Father  Joseph  preferred  going 
out  in  his  chariot  on  ministerial  missions,  rather  than  walking 
Utary  to  his  convent ,  after  listening  to  the  unmeaning  confessions 

Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  made  himself  so  intimately  acquainted 
ith  the  plans  and  the  will  of  this  great  minister,  that  he  could 
tnture ,  at  a  pinch,  to  act  without  orders  \  and  foreign  affairs  were 
irtieularly  consigned  to  his  management.  Grotius ,  when  Swedish 
nbassador,  knew  them  both.  Father  Joseph ,  he  tells  us ,  was  em- 
loyed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  open  negociations ,  and  put  them 
I  a  way  to  succeed  to  his  mind ,  and  then  the  cardinal  would  step 
I ,  and  undertake  the  finishing  himself.  Joseph  took  businesses  in 
Btnd  when  they  were  green ,  and ,  after  ripening  them ,  he  handed 
lem  over  to  the  cardinal.  In  a  conference  which  Grotius  held  with 
le  parlies ,  Joseph  began  the  treaty,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first 
Dntest.  After  a  warm  debate ,  the  cardinal  interpoaed  as  arbitra- 
>r  :  ^'  A  middle  way  will  reconcile  you ,''  said  the  minister,  '^  and 
$  you  and  Joseph  can  never  agree ,  I  will  now  make  you 
lends  «." 

That  this  was  Richelieu's  practice,  appears  from  another  similar 
ersonage  mentioned  by  Grotius ,  but  one  more  careless  and  less 
nnntng.  When  the  French  ambassador,  Leon  Brulart ,  assisted  by 
oseph ,  concluded  at  Ra^sbon  a  treaty  with  the  emperor's  ambas- 
ador,  on  its  arrival  the  cardinal  unexpectedly  disai^roved  of  it , 
eeiaring  that  the  ambassador  had  exceeded  his  instructions.  But 
Irulart ,  who  was  an  old  statesman ,  and  Joseph ,  to  whom  the  car- 
inaJ  confided  his  most  secret  views ,  it  was  not  supposed  could  have 
omnuUed  such  a  gross  error ;  and  it  was  rather  believed  that  the 
ardinal  changed  his  opinions  with  the  state  of  affairs ,  wishing  for 
leace  or  war  as  they  suited  the  French  interests ,  or  as  he  conceived 
fiey  tended  to  render  his  administration  necessary  to  the  crown '. 

'  Grotit  Epistole,  376  and  380.  fo.  Ams.  1687.  A  voloaie  which  contains 
500  letters  of  this  great  man. 
•  La  Vie  du  Cardinal  Due  de  Richelieu,  anonymous ,  but  written  hy  Jean 
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WheD  Brularl,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy,  found  Ihb  < 
raised  against  him ,  and  not  a  murmur  against  Joseph ,  be  ex 
the  mystery ;  the  cardinal  had  raised  this  clamour  against  him  merdy 
to  cover  the  instructions  which  he  had  himseir  given ,  and  vhkl 
Brulart  was  convinced  he  had  received ,  through  his  organ,  Faftcr 
Joseph  ]  a  man ,  said  he ,  who  has  nothing  or  the  Capuchin  but  the 
Trock ,  and  nothing  of  the  Christian  but  the  name  :  a  mind  so  pnc- 
tised  in  artifices ,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  decqrtion;aid 
during  the  whole  of  the  Ratisbon  negociation ,  Brulart  disoewed 
that  Joseph  would  never  communicate  to  him  any  busineas  tOI  te 
whole  was  finally  arranged  :  the  sole  object  of  his  pursuits  wis  to 
find  means  to  gratify  the  cardinal.  Such  free  sentiments  nearly  eoA 
Brulart  his  head :  for  once ,  in  quitting  the  cardinal  in  warmth ,  ifae 
minister  following  him  to  the  door ,  and  passing  his  hand  oter  the 
other's  neck ,  observed,  that ''  Brulart  was  a  fine  man ,  and  It  vorii 
be  a  pity  to  divide  the  head  from  the  body.'' 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  good  Father  Joseph ,  the  fiavoufile  ia- 
strument  of  the  most  important  and  covert  designs  of  this  minisler, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Memorie  Recondite  of  Vittorio  Siri '. 
an  Italian  Abb<^ ,  the  Procopius  of  France ,  but  afterwards  penskwed 
by  Mazarine.  Richelieu  had  in  vain  tried  to  gain  over  Golonei  Or- 
nano ,  a  man  of  talents ,  the  governor  of  Monsieur  the  only  fmlto 
of  Louis  XIII.  *,  not  accustomed  to  have  his  offers  reftued ,  he  re- 
solved to  ruin  him.  Joseph  was  now  employed  to  contract  a  parti- 
cular friendship  with  Ornano ,  and  to  suggest  to  him ,  that  it  was 
full  time  that  his  pupil  should  be  admitted  into  the  counefl  ,  la  ac- 
quire some  political  knowledge.  The  advancement  of  Omano's  royil 
pupil  was  his  own ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  children ,  the  oowi 
might  descend  to  Monsieur.  Ornano  therefore  took  the  first  opfKir- 
tunity  to  open  himself  to  the  king ,  on  the  propriety  of  imtiti^ 
his  brother  into  affairs ,  either  in  council ,  or  by  a  command  in  the 
army.  This  the  king ,  as  usual ,  immediately  communicated  to  tbe 
cardinal ,  who  was  well  prepared  to  give  the  request  the  most  odioai 
turn ,  and  to  alarm  his  m^esty  with  the  character  of  Ornano,  win, 
he  said,  was  inspiring  the  young  prince  with  ami>itioa8  thoij^lils— 
that  the  next  step  would  be  an  attempt  to  share  the  crown  itstf  vifli 
his  migesty.  The  cardinal  foresaw  how  much  Monsieur  would  te 
offended  by  the  refusal ,  and  wouki  not  fail  to  betray  his  impatienoe. 
and  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  king.  Yet  Richelieu  bore  slOI  m 
open  face  and  friendly  voice  for  Ornano ,  whom  he  was  every  dq 

lo  Clcrc ,  vol.  i.  507.  An  inipailiai  but  heavy  life  of  a  great  minister,  fl4 
whom  ,  between  the  panegyrics  of  his  flatterei-s,  and  the  satires  of  hiscK* 
mies,  it  was  Jifliciilt  to  discover  a  jnst  mcclinm. 
•   Mcni.  Kec.  vol.  vi.  \M. 
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UBdermining  in  the  king's  favour,  till  all  terminated  in  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  and  Omano  perished  in  the  Bastile,  or  a  fever,  at  least 
caught  there  : — so  much  for  the  friendship  of  Father  Joseph !  And 
bj  such  men  and  such  means ,  the  astute  minister  secretly  threw  a 
^eed  of  perpetual  hatred  between  the  royal  brothers,  producing 
conspiracies  often  closing  in  blood,  which  only  his  own  haughty 
tyranny  had  provoked. 

Father  Joseph  died  regretted  by  Richelieu ;  he  was  an  ingenious 
sort  of  a  creature,  and  kept  his  carriage  to  his  last  day,  but  his 
name  is  only  preserved  in  secret  histories.  The  fate  of  Father  Caussin, 
the  author  of  the  ^^  Gours  Sainte ,''  a  popular  book  among  the  Ca- 
tholics Ibr  its  curious  religious  stories,  and  whose  name  is  better 
known  than  Father  Joseph's ,  shows  how  this  minister  couki  rid  him- 
self of  father-confessors  who  persisted ,  according  to  their  own  no- 
tions, to  be  honest  men ,  in  spite  of  the  minister.  This  piece  of  se- 
cret history  is  drawn  from  a  manuscript  narrative  which  Caussin 
left  addressed  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  '. 

Richelieu  chose  Father  Caussin  for  the  king's  confessor,  and  he 
had  scarcely  entered  his  office,  when  the  cardinal  informed  him  of 
the  king's  romantic  friendship  for  Mademoiselle  La  Fayette,  of  whom 
the  cardinal  was  extremely  jealous.  Desirous  of  getting  rid  alto- 
gether of  this  sort  of  tender  connexion ,  he  hinted  to  the  new  con- 
fessor that,  however  innocent  it  might  be,  it  was  attended  with 
perpehial  danger,  which  the  lady  herself  acknowledged ,  and ,  warm 
with  '^  all  the  motions  of  grace ,"  had  declared  her  intention  to  turn 
'^  Religieuse  *, "  and  that  Caussin  ought  to  dispose  the  king's  mind 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  resolution.  It  happened ,  however,  that 
Caussin  considered  that  this  lady,  whose  zeal  for  the  happiness  of 
ihe  people  was  well  known ,  might  prove  more  serviceable  at  court 
than  in  a  cloister^  so  that  the  good  father  Vas  very  inactive  in  the 
business,  and  the  minister  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  in  hand  an 
instrument  not  at  all  fitted  to  it ,  like  Father  Joseph. 

*'The  motions  of  grace"  were,  however,  more  active  than  the 
confessor,  and  Mademoiselle  retired  to  a  monastery.  Richelieu 
learned  that  the  king  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  three  hours ,  and  he  ac- 
cused Caussin  of  encouraging  these  secret  interviews.  This  was  not 
denied,  but  it  was  adroitly  insinuated,  that  it  was  prudent  not  abrupt- 

'  It  is  quoted  in  the  "  Remarqaes  Critiqaes  tur  le  DiotionDaire  de  Bayle/' 
Paris,  1748.  This  anonymous  folio  Tolume  was  written  by  Le  Sieur  Joly ,  a 
canon  of  Dijon  ,  and  is  full  of  curious  researches ,  and  many  authentic  disco* 
Tcries.  The  writer  is  no  philosopher,  but  ho  corrects  and  adds  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Bajle.  Here  I  found  some  original  anecdotes  of  Hobbes ,  from  MS. 
«oiiroes,  during  that  philosopher's  residence  at  Paris ,  which  I  have  given  in 
**  Ouarrels  of  Authors." 

ji.  fO 
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ly>  to  Oppose  theyiolence  of  the  king's  passion;  wbidi  seemed  m- 
sonable  to  the  minister.  The  Idng  continued  Qiese  Tisils ,  and  te 
lady,  in  concert  with  Caussin ,  impressed  on  the  king  the  moit  na- 
fhYOurable  sentiments  of  the  minister,  the  tyranny  exercised  ofer 
the  exiled  queen  mother,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  '  ^  the  grind- 
ing taxes  he  levied  on  the  people,  his  projects  of  affiance  with  ttie 
Turk  against  the  Christian  sovereigns ,  etc.  His  maje^  sighed :  he 
asked  Caussin  if  he  could  name  any  one  capable  of  occupying  tbe 
minister's  place?  Our  simple  politician  had  not  taken  such  a  consi- 
deration in  his  mind.  The  king  asked  Caussin  whether  be  woold 
meet  Richelieu  face  to  fece?  The  Jesuit  was  again  embamssed, 
but  summoned  up  the  resolution  with  equal  courage  and  simplicity. 

Caussin  went  for  the  purpose  :  he  found  the  king  clos^ed  wik 
the  minister ;  the  conference  was  long ,  from  which  Caussin  augured 
iU.  He  himself  tells  us ,  that ,  weary  of  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
he  contrived  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  when  be 
performed  his  promise.  But  the  case  was  altered !  Caussio  had  M 
his  cause  before  he  pleaded  it ,  and  Richelimi  had  compieli^  jof- 
tifled  himself  to  the  king.  The  good  fother  was  told  that  the  king 
would  not  perform  his  devotions  that  day,  and  that  lie  might  retnn 
to  Paris.  The  next  morning  the  whole  affair  was  cleared  op.  Ai 
order  firom  court  prohibited  this  voluble  Jesuit  either  from  sp^kiag 
or  writing  to  any  person  ^  and  fhrttier  drove  him  away  in  an  fawle- 
ment  winter,  sick  in  body  and  at  heart ,  till  he  found  lumself  an  exie 
on  ttie  barren  rocks  of  Quimper  in  Brittany,  where ,  among  the  sa- 
vage inhabitants ,  he  was  continually  menaced  by  a  prison  or  a  gal- 
lows ,  which  the  terrific  minister  lost  no  Of^rtunity  to  place  beibre 
his  imagination ;  and  occasionally  despatched  a  Paris  Gasette ,  whidi 
distiHed  the  venom  of  Richelieu's  heart ,  and  which ,  like  tbe  eagle 
of  Prometheus ,  could  ^naw  at  the  heart  of  the  insulated  pc^iticMB 
chained  to  his  rock'. 

Such  were  the  contrasted  fates  of  Father  Joseph  and  FaQier 
Caussin !  the  one,  the  ingenious  creatw*e,  the  o^r,  ttie  simple 
oppositionist,  of  this  great  minister. 

*  Montresor,  attached  to  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  has  left  us  some  rerj  cs- 
lions  memoirs,  in  two  small  YolaniaS}  the  second  preserriag  many  histo- 
rical documents  of  that  active  period.  This  spirited  writer  has  not  hesitnted 
to  detail  his  projects  for  the  assassination  of  the  tyrannical  minister. 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work.,  is  a  different  view  of  the  character  «f 
this  extraordinary  man  :  those  anecdotes  are  of  a  lighter  and  satirical  natnrf ; 
they  touch  on  "  the  follies  of  the  wise." 


TBE  MINISTER  — DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  LORD 
ADMIRAL,  LORD  GENERAL,  etc.,  etc. ,  etc. 

^^Had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  blessed  wHh  a  foitMul 
TrieDd,  qualified  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  the  duke  would  have 
committed  as  few  faults,  and  done  as  transcendent  worthy  actions 
as  any  man  in  that  age  in  Europe.''  Such  was  the  opioioii  of  Loid 
Clarendon  in  the  prime  of  life ,  when  yet  untouched  by  party  feeling, 
be  had  no  cause  to  plead,  and  no  quarrel  with  truth  '. 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham  by  Hume  seems  to  me  a  character 
loye*taiIed  into  a  system,  adjusted  to  his  plan  of  lightening  the 
errors  of  Charles  the  First  by  participating  them  among  others. 
Fhis  character  conceals  the  more  fayourable  parts  of  no  ordinary 
nan  :  the  ^irit  which  was  fitted  to  lead  others  by  its  own  invinci- 
)i]ity,  and  some  qualities  he  possessed  of  a  better  nature.  AU  the 
'ascination  of  his  character  is  lost  in  the  general  shade  cast  oyer  it 
)y  the  niggardly  conmiendation,  that  ^^he  possessed  ^ome  accom- 
)lishments  of  a  courtier.''  Some,  indeed,  and  the  most  pleasing ; 
ml  not  all  truly,  for  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  were  arts  unprac- 
ised  by  this  courtier.  **  His  sweet  and  attractiye  manner,  so  foyoured 
>y  the  graces ,"  has  been  described  by  Sir  Henry  Wollon,  who  knew 
iim  well;  while  Clarendon,  another  liying  witness,  tells  us  that 
'  He  was  the  most  rarely  accomplished  the  court  had  eyer  beheld; 
rhile  some  that  found  inconyenience  in  his  nearness,  intending  by 
jme  affront  to  discountenance  him ,  perceiyed  he  had  masked  under 
lis  gentleness  a  terrible  courage,  as  could  safely  protect  all  his 
pveelnesses." 

The  yery  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buckingham  seem  to  hare 
arted  from  qualities  of  a  generous  nature;  too  deyoted  a  friend, 
id  too  undisguised  an  enemy,  carrying  his  loyes  and  his  hatreds 
1  his  open  forehead  ^ ;  too  careless  of  calumny  ^,  and  too  fearless 

■  In  *«  The  disparity/'  to  accompany  "  The  Parallel,"  of  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
n  ;  two  exquisite  cabinet-pictures,  preserved  in  the  Reliqmw  WoUonianee  ; 
td  at  least  equal  to  the  finest  *'  Parallels"  of  PluUrch. 
^  ;  The  singular  openness  of  his  character  was  not  statesman-like.  He  was 
e  of  those  whose  ungoTemable  sincerity  "  cannot  pat  all  their  passions  in 
eir  pockets."  He  told  the  Count-Duke  OliTarez,  on  quitting  Spain,  that 
he  wonld  always  cement  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  but  with 
gard  to  yon ,  sir,  in  particular ,  you  roust  not  consider  mc  as  your  friend , 
t  most  ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmity  and  opposition."  The  car- 
nal was  willing  enough ,  says  Hume  ,  •*  to  accept  what  was  proficred,  and 
theac  terms  the  favourites  parted." Buckingham,  desirous  of  accomoda- 
ig  the  parties  in  the  nation,  once  tried  at  the  favour  of  the  puritanic  party, 
1080  head  was  Dr.  Preston,  master  of  Emanuel  GiUege.  The  duke  was  his 
Eierous  patron,  and  Dr.  Preston  his  most  servile  adulator.  The  more 
ilous  puritans  were  offended  at  this  intimacy ;  and  Dr.  Preston,  in  a  letter 
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of  danger*,  he  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  sensation  ,  acting  firon 
impulse^  scorning,  indeed,  prudential  Yiews,  but  capable  at  aB 
times  of  embracing  grand  and  original  ones;  compared  bj  the 
Jealousy  of  faction  to  the  Spenser  of  Edward  the  Second,  and 
even  the  S^nus  of  Tiberius;  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  people; 
often  serious  in  the  best  designs ,  but  Tolatile  in  the  midst;  his  great 
error  sprung  from  a  sanguine  spirit.  "  He  was  ever,"  says  Wotloo, 
^^  greedy  of  honour  and  hot  upon  the  public  ends ,  but  too  confideot 
in  the  prosperity  of  beginnings.''  If  Buckingham  was  a  hero,  aod 
yet  neither  general  nor  admiral ;  a  minister,  and  yet  no  slatesroan; 
if  often  the  creature  of  popular  admiration ,  he  was  at  length  haled 
by  the  people;  if  long  envied  by  his  equals,  and  betrayed  bj  his 
own  creatures  ',  ^^  delighting  too  much  in  the  press  and  aflhieDce 

to  some  of  his  party ,  observed  that  it  wae  irae  that  the  duke  was  a  rile  and 
profligate  feUov ,  but  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  come  at  him  but  bj 
the  lowest  flattery  j  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God  that  sod 
instraments  should  be  made  use  of;  and  more  in  this  strain.  Some  offidoos 
hand  conToyed  this  letter  to  the  dnke,  who,  when  Dr.  Preaton  cane  one 
morning  as  usual ,  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  disobliged  him  ,  that  be 
should  describe  him  to  his  party  in  such  black  characters.  The  doctor, 
amazed,  denied  the  fact;  on  which  the  duke  instantly  produced  the ietler, 
tlien  turned  from  him  ,  never  to  see  him  more.  It  is  said  that  from  this  Mo- 
ment he  abandoned  the  puritan  party,  and  attached  himself  to  Laud.  This 
story  was  told  by  Thomas  Baker  to  W.  Wotton ,  as  coming  from  one  veU 
yersed  in  the  secret  history  of  that  time. — Lansdowne  MSS.  ft72,  fo.  8S. 

'  A  well-known  tract  against  the  Duke  of  Buckiogham ,  by  Dr.  Georp 
£glisham  ,  physician  to  James  the  First,  entitled  «*  The  Foreranner  of  Re- 
venge," may  be  found  ip  many  of  our  collections.  Gerbier,  in  his  mannscript 
memoirs »  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  political  libeller,  the  model  of  tint 
class  of  desperate  scribblers.  '*  The  falseness  of  his  libels,"  sajrs  Gerbier, 
'*  he  hath  since  acknowledged,  though  too  late.  During  my  resideDcy  i^ 
Bruzelles,  this  Eglisham  desired  Sir  William  Chaloner,  who  then  was  at 
Liege ,  to  bear  a  letter  to  me  ,  which  is  still  extant :  he  proposed  ,  if  the  ki9| 
would  pardon  and  receive  him  into  favour  again,  with  some  competent  snb«ti- 
tence ,  that  he  would  recant  all  that  he  had  said  or  written  to  the  disadrta- 
tage  of  any  in  the  court  of  England ,  confessing  that  he  had  been  arged  thfR- 
unto  by  some  combustions  spirits ,  that  for  their  malicious  designs  had  xt 
him  on  work.**  Buckiogham  would  never  notice  these  and  similar  libdi- 
Eglisham  flew  to  Holland  after  he  had  deposited  his  political  renom  in  his 
native  country,  and  found  a  fate  which  every  villanous  factionist  who  ofen 
to  recant  for '<  a  competent  subsistence  "  does  not  always ;  he  was  foand  dead« 
assassinated  in  his  walks  by  a  companion.  Yet  this  political  libel,  with  wamf 
like  it,  are  still  authoiities.  '*  George  Duke  of  Buckingham ,"  says  Oi&p, 
**  will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr.  EglisbamVFore-runner  of  Revenge." 

'  The  misery  of  prime  ministers  and  favourites  is  a  portion  of  their  Ule, 
which  has  not  always  been  noticed  by  their  biographers  ^  one  must  be  coa* 
versant  with  secret  history ,  to  discover  the  thorn  in  their  piDow.  \ffe 
could  Hav«  imagined  that  Buckingham ,  possessing  the  entire  affectioos  of  te 
sovereign,  during  his  absence  had  reason  to  fear  being  supplanted  ?  Whrafc» 
confidential  secretary,  Dr.  Mason,  slept  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  dtk^. 
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or  dependents  and  suitors,  who  are  always  burrs,  and  somelimes 
Uie  briars  of  favourites ,"  as  WoUon  well  describes  them ;  if  one  of 
his  great  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was ,  that  "his  enterprises 
succeeded  not  according  to  their  impossible  expectation  */'  and  that 
it  was  a  still  greater,  that  Buckingham  had  been  the  permanent 
favourite  of  two  monarchs ,  who  had  spoilt  their  child  of  fortune  j 
then  may  the  future  inquirer  find  something  of  his  character  which 
remains  to  be  opened ;  to  instruct  alike  the  sovereign  and  the  peo{de, 
and  "be  worthy  to  be  registered  among  the  great  examples  of  time 
and  fortune." 

Contrast  the  fate  of  Buckingham  with  that  of  his  great  rival , 
Richelieu.  The  one  winning  popularity  and  losing  it;  once  in  the 
Commons  saluted  as  "  their  redeemer,"  till ,  at  length ,  they  resolved 
that  "Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  aU  the  evils  and  dangers  to  the 
king  and  kingdom."  Magnificent,  open,  and  merciM  ^  so  forbear- 
ing ,  even  in  his  acts  of  gentle  oppression ,  that  they  were  easily 
evaded ;  and  riots  and  libels  were  infecting  the  country,  till ,  in  the 
popular  clamour,  Buckingham  was  made  a  political  monster,  and 
the  dagger  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  incautious  minister.  The 
other  statesman,  unrelenting  in  his  power,  and  grinding  in  his 
oppression,  unblest  with  one  brother-feeling,  had  his  dungeons 
filled  and  his  scaffolds  raised ,  and  died  in  safety  and  glory — a  cau- 
tious tyrant! 

There  exists  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  who 
was  one  of  those  ingenious  men  whom  Buckingham  delighted  to 
assemble  about  him  :  for  this  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  that 
although  the  duke  himself  was  not  learned ,  yet  he  never  wanted 
for  knowledge ;  too  early  in  life  a  practical  man  ,  he  had  not  the 
leisure  to  become  a  contemplative  one;  he  supptied  this  deficiency 
hj  perpetually  "sifting  and  questioning  weU"  the  most  eminent 
for  their  experience  and  knowledge ;  and  Lord  Bacon ,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  as  weU  as  such  as  Gerbier,  were  admitted  into 
this  sort  of  intimacy.  We  have  a  curious  letter  by  Lord  Bacon ,  of 
advice  to  our  minister,  written  at  his  own  request ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  large  correspondence  with  that  subtle  politician ,  the  Lord  Keeper 

he  would  give  ^ay  at  night  to  those  suppressed  passions  which  his  unaltered 
countenance  concealed  by  day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  cars  and  eyes ,  he 
would  break  out  into  the  Dit>8t  querulous  and  impassioned  language  ,  decla- 
ring that  *'  never  his  despatches  to  divers  princes,  nor  the  great  business  of  a 
fleet ,  of  an  army  ,  of  a  si^e ,  of  a  treaty ,  of  war  and  peace  both  on  foot  toge- 
ther, and  all  of  them  in  his  head  at  a  time ,  did  not  so  much  break  his  repose 
as  the  idea  that  some  at  home  under  his  majesty,  of  whom  he  had  well  deser- 
ved ,  were  now  content  to  forget  him."  So  short-lived  in  the  gratitude  obser- 
ved to  an  absent  favourite ,  who  is  most  likely  to  fall  by  the  creatures  his 
own  hand$  have  made. 
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WfliiamB,  wtio  afterwards  attempted  to  supplant  Urn ,  lo  the  i 
purpose.  Gerbier  ww  ttie  painter  and  architect ,  and  at  the  same  tiiM 
one  of  the  confidential  agents  of  Buckingham ;  the  Mend  of  Bvbm 
the  painter,  with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  this  countrj  lo  opm 
a  Spai^h  negociation ,  and  became  at  length  the  master  of  Ibe 
ceremonies  to  Charles  the  Second ,  in  his  exile.  He  was  an  actor 
in  many  scenes.  Gerbier  says  of  himself,  that  ^^he  was  a  ministor 
who  had  the  honour  of  public  employment ,  and  may  therefere 
incur  censure  for  ^daring  some  passages  of  state  more  oyertly  thai 
becomes  such  an  one  ^  but  secrets  are  secrets  but  for  a  time ;  ottms 
may  be  wiser  for  themsehes,  but  it  is  their  silence  which  mate 
me  write  ».'' 

A  mystery  has  always  hung  orer  that  piece  of  knight-errantry,  the 
romantic  Journey  to  Madrid ,  where  the  prime  minister  and  the  hei^ 
apptfent ,  in  disguise,  confided  their  safety  in  the  hands  erf* oar 
national  enemies;  which  excited  such  popular  clamour,  and  indeed 
anxiety  for  the  prince  and  the  protestant  cause.  A  new  light  is  cast 
oyer  this  extraordinary  transaction ,  by  a  secret  which  the  duke 
imparted  to  Gerbier.  The  project  was  Buckingham's;  a  brigU 
original  Yiew,  but  taken  far  out  of  the  line  of  precedence.  It  was  one 
of  those  bold  inventions  which  no  common  mind  could  haye  cod- 
ceived ,  and  none  fnit  the  spirit  of  Buckin^am  could  have  carried 
on  with  a  splendour  and  mastery  over  the  persons  and  events ,  which 
turned  out ,  however,  as  unfavourable  as  possiMe. 

The  restoration  of  the  imprudent  Palatine,  the  son-in-law  of  James 
flie  First,  to  the  Palatinate  which  that  prince  had  lost  by  his  owb 
indiscretion ,  when  he  accept^  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ,  ilfhoa^ 
warned  of  his  own  incompetency,  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of 
those  princes  of  the  empire ,  who  might  have  assisted  him  agaivl 
the  power  of  Austria  and  Spain ,  seemed  however  to  a  great  part  of 
our  nation  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  protestant  interests.  Jwm 
the  first  was  most  bitterly  run  down  at  home  for  his  civil  pacific 
measures ,  but  the  truth  is ,  by  Gerbier's  account,  that  James  oouM 
not  depend  on  one  single  ally,  who  had  all  taken  fright,  althoogli 
some  of  the  Germans  were  willing  enough  to  be  subsidised  at 
30,000/.  a  month  from  England  :  this  James  had  not  to  give,  and 
which  he  had  been  a  fool  had  he  given ;  for  though  this  war  fior 
the  protestant  interests  was  popular  in  England ,  it  was  by  no  mcav 
genend  among  the  German  princes  :  the  PHnce  Elector  of  Treves* 
and  another  prince ,  had  treated  Gerbier  coolly ;  and  observed ,  that 
'^  God  in  these  days  did  not  send  prophets  more  to  the  protestaots 
than  to  others,  to  fight  against  nations,  and  to  second  preteaces 

'  SlotneMSS.  4181. 
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nrhich  public  incendiaries  propose  to  princes ,  to  engage  them  into 
iinnecessary  wars  with  their  neighbours/'  France  would  not  go  to 
W9Tj  and  much  less  the  Danes,  the  Swedes ,  and  the  Hollanders. 
Fames  was  calumniated  for  his  timidity  and  cowardice^  yet,  says 
G^erbier,  King  James  merited  much  oT  his  people,  though  ill-requited, 
[^hoosing  rather  to  suffer  an  eclipse  of  his  personal  reputation,  than 
to  bring  into  such  hazard  the  reputation  and  force  of  his  kingdoms 
in  a  war  of  no  hopes. 

As  a  father  and  a  king ,  fr(»n  privale  and  ttom  public  motives, 

the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  a  double  tie  on  James ,  and  it 

was  always  the  earnest  object  of  his  negociations.  But  Spain  sent 

him  an  amusing  and  literary  ambassador,  who  kept  him  in  play  year 

after  year,  with  merry  tales  and  bon  mots  \  These  negociations  had 

languished  through  all  the  tedium  of  diplomacy ;  the  amusing  pro* 

mises  of  the  courtly  C^ndomar  were  sure ,  on  return  of  the  courier, 

to  bring  sudden  difficulties  from  the  subtile  Olivarez.  Buckingham 

meditated  by  a  single  blow  to  strike  at  the  true  secret ,  whether 

the  Spanish  court  could  be  induced  to  hasten  this  important  object , 

gained  oyer  by  the  proffered  alliance  with  the  English  crown ,  from 

the  lips  of  the  prince  himself.  The  whole  scene  dazzled  with  politics, 

chivalry,  and  magnificence  ^  it  was  caught  by  the  high  spirit  of  the 

youthful   prince,  who  Clarendon   tells  us  ^Moved  adventures;'' 

and  it  was  indeed  an  incident  which  has  adorned  more  than  one 

^[)anish  romance.  The  panic  which  seized  the  English ,  fearful  of 

the  personal  safety  of  the  prince,  did  not  prevail  with  the  duke, 

who  told  Gerbier  that  the  prince  run  no  hazard  from  the  Spaniard, 

who  weU  knew  that  while  his  sister,  the  fugitive  Queen  of  Bohemia , 

with  a  numerous  issue ,  was  residing  in  Holland ,  the  protestant 

succession  to  our  crown  was  perfectly  secured ;  and  it  was  with  ttiis 

conviction,  says  Gerbier,  that  when  the  Count  Duke  Olivarez  had 

been  persuaded  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  meditating  a  flight 

from  Spain,  Buckingham  with  his  accustomed  spirit  told  him,  that 

^^  if  love  had  made  the  prince  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear 

wouM  never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain ,  and  that  he  should  depart 

with  an  equipage  as  fitted  a  Prince  of  Wales,"  This  was  no  empty 

'  Gerbier  gives  a  curious  specimen  of  Gondomar's  pleasant  sort  of  impu- 
dence. When  James  expressed  himself  with  great  warmth  on  the  Spaniards 
under  Sfvinola ,  Uking  the  first  town  in  the  Palatinate ,  under  the  eyes  of  onr 
ambatiador ,  G^domar ,  with  Cervantic  humoor ,  attempted  to  give  a  now 
turn  to  the  discussion  -y  for  he  wished  that  Spinola  had  taken  the  whole  Pala- 
tinate at  once ,  for  **  then  the  generosity  of  my  master  would  be  shown  in  all 
its  lustre ,  by  restoring  it  all  again  to  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  operations/'  James ,  however,  at  this  moment  was  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  inexhaustible  humour  of  his  ol jj  friend ,  and  set  about  trying 
what  could  be  done. 
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vaunt.  All  Eogteh  fleet  was  then  wailing  in  a  Spanirii  port,  andfte 

Spanish  court ,  inviting  our  prince  to  the  grand  Escurial ,  atleoM 

the  departure  of  Charles,  as  Htime  expresses  it,  with  *'elabor^ 

pomp.'' 

This  attempt  of  Bockhigham ,  of  which  the  origin  has  been  so 
often  inquired  into,  and  so  oppositely  viewed ,  entirely  failed  with 
the  Spaniard.  The  catholic  league  outweighed  the  protestanl.  Al 
first ,  the  Spanish  court  had  been  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  flic 
rest  of  the  world.  All  parties  seemed  at  their  first  interview  highly 
gratified.  *'  We  may  rule  the  worid  together,"  said  the  Spanish  to 
the  English  minister.  They  were ,  however,  not  made  by  nature, 
or  state  interest ,  to  agree  at  a  second  interview.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Williams ,  a  wily  courtier  and  subtile  politician ,  who,  In  the  absence 
of  his  patron  Buckingham,  evidently  supplanted  him  in  the  fltvoar 
of  his  royal  master,  when  asked  by  James ,  "  Whether  he  thought 
this  knight-errant  pilgrimage  would  be  likely  to  win  ttie  Spanish 
lady,"  answered  with  much  political  foresight,  and  saw  the  diffi- 
culty :  "  If  my  lord  marquis  will  give  honour  to  the  Count-Duke 
Olivarez,  and  remember  he  is  the  favourite  of  Spain  5  or,  if  Olivarei 
will  show  honourable  civility  to  my  lord  marquis,  remembmng  he 
is  the  favourite  of  England ,  the  wooing  may  be  prosperous  ;  hot  if 
my  lord  marquis  should  forget  where  he  is ,  and  not  stoop  to  Oli- 
varei; or,  if  Olivarez,  forgetting  what  guest  he  hatti  received  wifli 
the  prince,  bear  himself  like  a  Castilian  grandee  to  my  lord  marquis, 
the  provocation  may  cross  your  ms^esty's  good  intentions,"  '  Whrt 
Olivarez  once  let  out ,  ^^  though  somewhat  in  hot  blood,  that  in  fiie 
councils  of  the  king  the  English  match  had  never  been  taken  into 
consideration,  but  from  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  a( 
Madrid,"  might  have  been  true  enough.  The  seven  years  which  had 
passed  in  apparent  negociation  resembled  the  scene  of  9ifata  mor- 
gana , — an  earth  painted  in  the  air,  raised  by  the  delusive  arts  of 
Gondomar  and  Olivarez.  As  they  never  designed  to  realise  it,  it 
would  of  course  never  have  been  brought  into  the  councils  of  his 
Spanish  majesty.  Buckingham  discovered ,  as  he  told  Gerfno-  Chat 
the  Infanta ,  by  the  will  of  her  father  Philip  ttie  ThUti,  was  designed 
for  the  emperor's  son , — ^the  catholic  for  the  catholic ,  to  cement  the 
venerable  system.  When  Buckingham  and  Charles  had  now  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Spanish  cabinet  could  not  adopt  English  and  protestaot 
interests ,  and  Olivarez  had  convinced  himself  that«Charies  would 
never  be  a  catholic ,  all  was  broken  up ;  and  thus  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage ,  which  had  been  slowly  reared  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 

•  Hacket*s  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  WilHams ,  p.  tie,  pt  f .  fo. 
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when  the  flower  seemed  to  take,  only  contained  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  war. ' 

Olivarezand  Richelieu  were  thorough-paced  statesmen,  in  etery 
respect  the  opposites  of  the  elegant ,  the  sphrited ,  and  the  open 
Buckingham.  The  English  favourite  checked  the  haughty  Casti- 
lian,  the  &vourite  of  Spain,  and  the  more  than  king-4ike  cardinal, 
the  fovourite  of  France ,  with  the  rival  spirit  of  his  island,  proud 
of  her  equality  with  the  continent. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  war  between  England  and  France  was 
occasioned  by  the  personal  disrespect  shown  by  the  Cardinal  Duke 
Richelieu  to  the  English  duke ,  in  the  affronting  mode  of  addressing 
his  letters,  (^erbier  says,  the  world  are  in  a  ridiculous  mistake  about 
this  circumstance.  The  fact  of  the  letters  is  true,  since  Gerbier  was 
himself  the  secretary  on  this  occasion.  It  terminated ,  however,  dif- 
ferently than  is  known.  Richelieu ,  at  least  as  haughty  as  Buck- 
ingham ,  addressed  a  letter,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  in  which  the 
word  Monsieur  was  level  with  the  first  line,  avoiding  the  usual  space 
of  honour,  to  mark  his  disrespect.  Buckingham  instantly  turned  on 
the  cardinal  his  own  invention.  Gerfner,  who  had  written  the  letter, 
was  also  its  bearer.  The  cardinal  started  at  the  first  sight ,  never 
having  been  addressed  with  such  familiarity,  and  was  silent.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  the  cardinal  received  Gerbier  civilly,  and , 
with  many  rhetorical  ^Lpressions  respecting  the  duke ,  '^  I  know,'' 
said  he ,  ^^  the  power  and  greatness  of  a  high  admiral  of  England , 
the  cannons  of  his  great  ships  make  way,  and  prescribe  law  more 
forcibly  than  the  canons  of  the  church ,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
I  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  favourites  of  great  kings ,  and  I  am 
content  to  be  a  minister  of  state,  and  the  duke's  humble  servant.'^ 
This  was  an  apology  made  with  all  the  poUtesse  of  a  Gaul ,  and  by 
a  great  statesman  who  had  recovered  his  senses. 

If  ever  minister  of  state  was  threatened  by  the  prognostics  of  a 
fatal  termination  to  his  life ,  it  was  Buckingham  ^  but  his  own  fear- 
lessness disdained  to  interpret  them.  The  following  circumstances , 
collected  ftrom  manuscript  letters  of  the  times,  are  of  this  nature. 
After  the  sudden  and  unhappy  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  popular 

*  The  narratiTe  furnished  by  Bockingham ,  and  yoached  by  the  prince  to 
the  parliament,  agrees  in  tbe  main  vritb  what  (the  duke  told  Gerbier.  It  i» 
curious  to  obserre  bow  the  narratiTe  seems  to  havo  perplexed  Hume ,  who  » 
from  some  preconceived  system,  condemns  Buckingham  **  for  the  falsity  of 
this  long  narratiTe,  as  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  the  parliament."  He  has, 
howeter,  in  the  note  [T]  of  this  very  rolnme,  sufficiently  marked  the  dii- 
iicuUies  wliich  hung  about  the  opinion  he  has  giiren  in  the  text.  The  curious 
may  find  the  narrative  in  Frankland's  Annals,  p.  89,  and  in  Rusbworth's  Hist. 
Cul   I.  119.  It  has  many  cnttTtaining  particulars. 
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terror  sbowed  itself  io  all  shapes;  and  those  who  did  noC  Join  in  ii 
popular  cry  were  branded  with  the  odious  nickname  of  the  duke- 
Ungs. 

A  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  BuddBgham ,  whea  fte 
king,  after  an  oMinate  resistanoe,  had  conceded  his  assent  lotlic 
''  Petition  of  Right;''  the  houses  testified  their  satisfiMSlioB ,  poli^^ 
thdr  triumph,  by  tliehr  shouts  of  acclamation.  They  were  propi- 
gated  by  the  hearers  on  the  outside,  (h>m  one  to  the  other,  tiH  ttev 
reached  the  city.  Some  conAised  account  arri? ed  before  the  oocaska 
of  these  rejoicings  was  genendly  known.  Suddenly  tbe  bcdb  begai 
to  ring ;  bonfires  were  kin^Ded ;  and  in  an  instant  all  was  a  sceaeM 
public  njoicing.  But  ominous  indeed  were  these  rc^cfaigs;  fv 
the  greats  part  was  occasioned  by  a  false  rumour  that  the  duke  v» 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  Noone  inquired  about  a  news  which  enn 
one  wished  to  hear;  and  so  sudden  was  tbe  Joy ,  that  a  MS.  letter 
says,  ^^  the  oldscaffold  on  Tower-hill  was  pulled  down  and  bonMi 
by  certain  unhappy  boys ,  who  said  they  would  have  a  new  m 
buiMfor  theduke."This  mistake  so  nqpidly  prerailed  as  to  reach  em 
the  country,  which  blazed  with  fK)nfires  to  announce  the  fall  of  Buck- 
ingham '.  The  shouts  on  the  acquittal  of  theseven  bishops,  in  1661 
did  not  speak  in  plmner  language  to  the  son's  ear ,  when,  after  tk 
verdict  was  giyen,  such  prodigious  acclamations  of  Joy  ^^seemedlosel 
the  king's  authority  at  defiance ;  it  spread  itsdf  not  only  into  the  dt;. 
but  even  to  Hounslow  Heath,  where  the  soldiers,  upon  the  newscf  it 
gave  up  a  great  shout,  though  the  king  was  then  actually  at  diinerh 
the  camp  *."To  tbe  speculators  of  human  nature,  who  find  its  history 
written  in  their  libraries,  how  many  plain  lessons  seem  to  have  beti 
lost  on  the  mere  politician ,  who  is  only  such  in  the  heat  of  actioD. 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  was  assassinated,  occurred tki 
murder  by  the  populace  of' the  man  who  was  called  ^^  the  dokf  s 
devil."  This  was  a  Dr.  Lambe,  a  man  of  infomous  character,  i 
dealer  in  magical  arts ,  who  lived  by  showing  apparilloi» ,  or  seBiif 
the  favours  of  the  devil ,  and  whose  chambers  were  a  conveneni 
rendez-vous  for  the  curious  of  both  sexes.  This  wr^ched  man,  i^ 
openly  exulted  in  the  infamous  traffic  by  which  he  lived,  whenk 
was  sober,  prophesied  that  he  should  fall  one  day  by  the  haai 
from  which  he  received  his  death;  and  it  was  said,  he  v^as  aspos- 
tive  about  his  patron's.  At  the  age  of  eighty ,  he  was  torn  to  piece 
in  the  city ;  and  the  city  was  imprudently  heavily  fined  L.  6000,  ^ 
not  delivering  up  those  who ,  in  murdering  this  hoary  culprit,  w€(t 
beard  to  say,  that  they  would  handle  his  master  worse,  and  vnxH 

'  Leltcrfrom  J.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  StutcvUle,  June  5,  ISM.  Harl.  MSS7»» 
*  Memoirs  of  James  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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ia\e  minced  his  flesh ,  and  hare  had  every  one  a  bit  of  Mm.  This  is 
me  more  instance  of  the  political  canniJbalism  of  the  mob.  The  fate 
>f  Dr.  Lambe  served  for  a  ballad;  and  the  printer  and  singer  were 
aid  in  Newgate  \  Buckingham,  it  seems,  for  a  moment  contem- 
>lated  his  own  fate  in  his  wretched  creature's,  more  particularly  as 
mother  omen  obtruded  itself  on  his  attention;  for,  on  the  very  day 
>f  Br.  Lambe's  murder ,  his  own  portrait  in  the  council-chamber 
¥as  seen  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  flrame , — ^a  circumstance  as  awftil , 
n  thai  age  of  omens ,  as  the  portrait  that  walked  fh>m  its  frame  in 
he  "  Castle  of  Otranto ,"  but  perhaps  more  easily  accounted  for.  On 
be  eventful  day  of  Dr.  Lambe's  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob ,  a 
circumstance. occurred  to  Buckingham,  somewhat  remarkable  to 
»how  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  king  and  the  duke  were  in  the 
>pring  Gardens ,  looking  on  the  bowlers ;  the  duke  put  on  his  hat ; 
me  Wilson ,  a  Scotchman ,  first  kissing  the  duke's  hands ,  snatched 
t  off,  saying ,  ^'  Off  with  your  hat  before  the  king.''  Buckingham , 
lot  apt  to  restrain  his  quick  feelings ,  kicked  the  Scotchman ;  but 
tie  king  interfering,  said,  ^^Let  him  alone,  George ;  he  is  either 
nad  or  a  fool."  ^'  No ,  sir ,"  replied  the  Scotchman ,  '^  I  am  a  sober 
nan ;  and  if  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave ,  I  will  tell  you  that 
>f  this  man  which  many  know,  and  none  dare  speak."  This  was, 
IS  a  prognostic ,  an  anticipation  of  the  dagger  of  Felton! 

About  this  time  a  libel  was  taken  down  firom  a  post  in  Golenian- 
(treet  by  a  constable  and  carried  to  the  lord-mayor,  who  ordered 
t  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  majesty.  Of  this  libel  the  manu- 
\cripi  letter  contains  the  following  particulars  : — 

*<  Who  roles  the  kingdom  ?  The  king. 
Who  roles  the  king?  The  doke. 
Who  rakt  the  dnke?  The deril. 

**Ijet  the  duke  look  to  it;  for  they  intend  shortlj  to  use  him  worse  than 
hey  did  the  doctor;  and  if  things  be  not  shortly  reformed  they  will  work  a 
■cformation  themselTes." 

Phe  only  advice  the  offended  king  suggested  was  to  set  a  double 
¥atctaL  every  night !  A  watch  at  a  post  to  prevent  a  libel  being  affixed 

■  Rushworth  has  preserved  a  burthen  of  one  of  these  songs :  — 

**  Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can , 

The  duke  shall  die  like  Doctor  Lamb.'* 

And  on  the  assassination  of  the  duke ,  I  find  two  lines  in  a  MS.  letter  ; 

**  The  shepherd's  strock ,  the  sheep  are  fled ! 

For  want  otLamh  the  wolf  is  dead !  *' 

There  is  a  scarce  tract  of  ''  A  brief  Description  of  the  notorious  Life  of 
Tohn  Lambe ,  otherwise  called  Doctor  Lambe t**  etc.,  with  a  eiiriotti  wood 
irint  of  the  mob  pelting  him  in  the  street. 
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to  il  was  DO  prefentioD  of  libels  being  writteD ,  and  Uie  (aet  i$« 
libels  were  now  buodled  and  sent  to  fairs,  to  be  read  by  those  vlw 
would  venture  to  read ,  to  those  who  would  venture  to  Usteo ;  both 
parties  were  often  sent  to  prison.  It  was  about  this  time ,  itfler  Ihf 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  that  popular  terror  shoved 
ilself  in  various  shapes ,  and  the  spirit  which  then  broke  out  in  libels 
by  night  was  assuredly  the  same,  which ,  if  these  political  progow- 
tics  had  been  rightly  construed  by  Charles ,  might  have  saved  the 
eventual  scene  of  blood.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  favourite  had 
yet  been  taught  to  respect  popular  feelings.  Buckingham ,  afto-all. 
was  guilty  of  no  heavy  political  crimes ;  but  it  was  his  misfortnor 
to  have  been  a  prime  minister,  as  Clarendon  says,  ^^  in  a  busy, 
querulous,  froward  time,  when  the  people  were  uneasy  under  pre- 
tences of  reformation,  with  some  petulant  discourses  of  lib»tj. 
which  their  great  impostors  scattered  among  them  like  glasses  b 
multiply  their  fears.''  It  was  an  age ,  which  was  pr^Muriog  fior  i 
great  contest,  where  both  parties  committed  great  faults.  The  fiivoi- 
rite  did  not  appear  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  king ,  who  knew  te 
better  dispositions  more  intimately  than  the  popular  party,  wb* 
were  crying  him  down.  And  Charles  attributed  to  individuals,  aad 
'^  the  great  impostors,''  the  clamours  which  had  been  raised. 

But  the  plurality  of  offices  showered  on  Buckingham  rendered 
him  still  more  odious  to  the  people  :  had  he  not  been  created  krd 
high  admiral  and  general ,  he  had  never  risked  his  character  anidsl 
the  opposing  elements,  or  before  impregnable  forls.  But  soniellaiif 
more  than  his  own  towering  spirit,  or  the  temerity  of  yanity,  bmbI 
be  alleged  for  his  assumption  of  those  opposite  military  charac- 
ters'. 

A  peace  of  twenty  years  appears  to  have  rusted  the  arms  of  ov 
soldiers ,  and  their  commanders  were  destitute  of  military  skflL 
The  war  with  Spain  was  clamoured  for ;  and  an  expedition  to  Gadii. 
in  which  the  duke  was  reproached  by  the  people  for  not  taking  tk 
command  ,  as  they  supposed  from  deficient  spirit ,  only  ended  n 
our  undisciplined  soldiers  under  bad  commanders  getting  drunk  w 
the  Spanish  cellars ,  insomuch  that  not  all  had  the  power  to  ra 
away.  On  this  expedition,  some  verses  were  handed  about,  whicfc 

'  At  the  British  Institution,  some  time  back,  was  seen  a  picture  of  Backn; 
ham,  mounted  on  a  charger  by  the  sea-shore,  crowded  with  Tritons,  etc 
As  it  reflected  none  of  the  graces  or  beauty  of  the  original ,  and  seemed  tk 
work  of  some  wretched  apprentice  of  Rubens  (perhaps  Gerbier  himsdf 
these  contradictory  accompaniments  increased  the  suspicion  that  the  picwr 
could  not  be  the  duke's :  it  was  not  recollected  generally  that  the  faToeit' 
was  both  admiral  and  general;  and  that  the  duke  was  at  once  HfepifMmtmi 
Mars,  ruling  both  sea  and  land. 
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probably  arc  now  first  printed,  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times; 
i  political  pasquinade  which  shows  the  utter  silliness  of  this  ^<  Ridi- 
talus  Mus.'' 

VSKStS    Oir  THE   BXPBDITIOir    TO    CADIZ. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  flew  awa J — and  there  was  none  1 
There  was  a  man  that  mn  a  race , 
When  he  ran  fast — he  ran  apace  1 
There  was  a  maid  that  eat  an  apple , 
When  she  eat  two — she  eat  a  couple  ! 
Tliere  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree , 
When  he  fell  down — ^then  down  fell  he ! 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  it  returned — it  came  again! 

Another  expedition  to  Rochelle,  under  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  was 
ndeed  of  a  more  sober  nature ,  for  the  earl  declined  to  attack  the 
3nemy.  The  national  honour,  among  the  other  grievances  of  the 
3eople ,  had  been  long  degraded-,  not  indeed  by  Buckingham  him- 
self, who  personally  had  ever  maintained,  by  his  high  spirit,  an 
equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  with  France  and  Spain.  It  was  to  win 
[)ack  the  public  favour  by  a  resolved  and  public  effort,  that  Bucking- 
tiain  a  second  time  was  willing  to  pledge  his  fortune ,  his  honour, 
ind  his  MTd ,  into  one  daring  cast ,  and  on  the  dyke  of  Rochelle  to 
leave  his  body,  or  to  vindicate  his  aspersed  name.  The  garrulous 
[>erbier  shall  tell  his  own  story ,  which  I  transcribe  fk*om  his  own 
tiand- writing,  of  the  mighty  preparations ,  and  the  duke's  perfect 
ieyotion  to  the  cause ;  for  among  other  rumours ,  he  was  calum- 
[liated  as  never  having  been  faithful  to  his  engagement  with  the 
proleslants  of  Rochelle. 

"  The  duke  caused  me  to  make  certain  works,  according  to  the 
>aine  model  as  those  wherewith  the  Prince  of  Parma  blew  up,  be- 
Pore  Antwerp ,  the  main  dyke  and  eslacado ;  they  were  so  mighty 
»trpng ,  and  of  that  quantity  of  powder,  and  so  closely  masoned  in 
darks,  that  they  might  have  blown  up  the  half  of  a  town.  I  em- 
ployed therein  of  powder,  stone-quarries ,  bombs ,  fireballs ,  chains , 
md  iron  balls ,  a  double  proportion  to  that  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma ,  according  to  the  description  left  thereof  *." 

*'*'  The  duke's  intention  to  succour  the  Rochellers  was  manifest, 
IS  was  his  care  to  assure  them  of  it.  He  commanded  me  to  write 
md  convey  to  them  the  secret  advertisement  thereof.  The  last  advice 
I  gave  them  from  him  contained  these  words ,  ^  Hold  out  but  three 
weeks ,  and,  God  willing ,  I  will  be  with  you ,  either  to  overcome 
or  to  die  there.'  The  bearer  of  this  received  irom  my  hands  a  hund- 

•  This  machine  seems  noticcvl  in  le  Mcrcure  Francois,  16J7,  p.  863. 
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red  JacofNites  lo  carry  it  with  speed  and  safety.''  Hie  doke  baidb- 
fwrsed  threescore  thousand  pounds  of  his  money  upon  the  ieet,  aid 
lost  his  life  ere  he  could  gel  aboard.  Nothing  but  death  had  hinder- 
ed him  or  frustrated  liis  design ,  of  which  I  am  confident  by  another 
very  remarkable  passage.  ^-  The  duke  a  little  before  his  dqiartore 
from  Tork-House ,  being  alone  with  me  in  his  garden  ^  and  gifiog 
me  his  last  commands  for  my  journey  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one 
Mr.  Wigmore,  a  gentleman  of  his,  coming  to  us,  presented  lo 
his  lordship  a  paper ,  said  to  come  firom  the  prophesying  Lady  Da- 
vers  S  foretelling  that  he  shoukl  end  his  life  that  month  ;  beades, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  f ery  considerable  hand ,  persuading 
him  to  let  some  other  person  be  sent  on  that  expedition  to  commud 
in  his  place ;  on  which  occasion  the  duke  made  this  exfu^sioD  to 
me  :  '  Gerbier,  if  God  please ,  I  will  go ,  and  be  the  first  man  who 
shall  set  his  foot  upon  the  dyke  f)efore  Rochel  to  die ,  or  do  (he 
work  whereby  the  world  shall  see  the  reality  of  our  intentions  for 
the  relief  of  that  place.'  He  had  before  told  me  the  same  in  his 
closet ,  after  he  had  signed  certain  despatches  of  my  letters  of 
credence  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  to  whom  I  was 
sent  to  know  what  diversion  they  could  make  in  favour  of  the  king, 
in  case  the  peace  with  Spain  should  not  take.  His  nujesty  spoke  to 
me ,  on  my  going  towards  my  residency  at  Bruxelles,  ^  Gerbkr,  I 
do  command  thee  to  have  a  continual  care ,  to  press  th^  Infanta  and 
the  Spanish  ministers  there,  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate; 
for  I  am  obliged  in  conscience,  in  honour,  and  in  maxim  of  stale, 
to  stir  all  the  powers  of  the  world ,  rather  than  to  fail  to  try  to  ttir 
uttermost  to  compass  this  business.' '' 

In  the  week  of  that  expedition ,  the  king  look  ^^  George '"  wift 
Mm  in  his  coach  to  view  the  ships  at  Deptford  on  their  departure 
for  Rochelle,  when  he  said  to  the  duke,  '*'  George,  there  are  sone 
that  wish  both  these  and  thou  mightest  perish  together ;  but  care 
not  for  them  -,  we  will  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest!  " 

A  tew  days  before  the  duke  went  on  his  last  expedition ,  he  ga^e 
a  farewell  mask  and  supper  at  York-house  to  their  msgesties.  In  the 
mask  the  duke  appeared  followed  by  Envy  with  many  open-mouthed 
dogs,  which  were  to  represent  the  barkings  of  the  people,  whUe 
next  came  Fame  and  Truth ;  and  the  court  allegory  expressed  the 
king's  sentiment  and  the  duke's  sanguine  hope. 

'  Gerbkr,  a  foreigner,  scarcely  erer  writes  an  English  name  correc^j. 
while  his  orthography  is  not  always  intelligible.  He  means  here  Ladj  Daw. 
an  extraordinary  character  and  supposed  prophetess.  This  Cassandra  hit  tk 
time  in  her  dark  predictions ,  and  was  more  p«rfiiad«d  than  erer  that  abcw 
a  prophetess !  See  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  her  in  a  preceding  article ,  "  Oi 
Anagrams." 
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Thus  resolutely  engaged  in  the  Tery  cause  the  people  had  so 
much  at  heart,  the  blood  Buckmgham  would  have  sealed  it  with,  was 
>hed  foy  one  of  the  people  themselves  ^  the  enterprise ,  designed  to 
retrieye  the  national  honour,  long  tarnished ,  was  prevented ;  and 
the  Protestant  cause  suffered ,  by  one  who  imagined  himself  to  be 
ind  was  blest  by  nearly  the  whole  nation  as ,  a  patriot !  Such  are  the 
directs  of  the  exaggerations  of  popular  delusion. 

I  find  the  f(dlowing  epitaph  on  Buckingham,  in  a  manuscript' 
letter  of  the  times.  Its  condensed  bitterness  of  spirit  gives  the  popular 
idea  of  his  unfortunate  attempts. 

THK  omul's   BPITAPH, 

If  idl«  trftT*Uen  Mk  who  lieth  here. 

Let  the  dake*s  tomb  thif  for  inicriplion  bear  : 

Paint  Cales  and  Rh^ ,  make  French  and  Spanish  langh ; 

Mix  England**  shame — and  there's  his  epitaph ! 

Before  his  last  fatal  expedition,  among  the  many  libels  which 
eJbounded,  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript  satire ,  entitled  ^'  Rho- 
clomoDtados.''  The  thoughtless  minister  is  made  to  exult  in  his 
power  over  the  giddy-headed  multitude.  Buckingham  speaks  in  his 
DWD  person  -,  and  we  have  here  preserved  those  false  rumours,  and 
those  aggravated  feelings ,  then  floating  among  the  people  :  a 
[furious  instance  of  those  heaped  up  calumnies  which  are  often  so 
iieavily  laid  on  the  head  of  a  prime  minister,  no  favourite  with  the 
people. 

*'  Ts  not  your  threats  shall  take  me  from  the  king! — 
IVor  questioning  my  counsels  and  commands » 
How  with  the  honour  of  the  state  it  stands; 
That  I  lost  ]Ui^»  and  with  sneh  loss  of  men. 
As  scarcely  time  can  e'er  repair  again ; 
Shall  aught  affright  me;  or  else  care  to  see 
The  narrow  seas  from  Dunkirk  clear  and  free. 
Or  that  you  can  enforce  the  king  to  believe, 
I  from  the  pirates  a  third  share  reeeire^ 
Or  that  I  correspond  with  foreign  states 
(  Whether  the  king's  foes  or  confederates  ) 
To  plot  the  ruin  of  the  king  and  state. 
As  erst  you  thought  of  the  Palatinate; 
Or  that  five  hundred  tbousaad  pounds  doth  lie 
In  the  Venice  bank  to  help  Spain's  msjesty  ^ 
Or  that  three  hundred  thousand  more  doth  rest 
In  Dunkirk ,  for  the  arch-duchess  to  contest 
With  England,  whene'er  occasion  offers; 
Or  that  by  rapine  I  will  fill  my  coffers ; 
IVor  that  an  office  in  church ,  state ,  and  court , 
Is  freely  given ,  but  they  must  pay  me  for  't. 
Kor  shall  you  ever  proTe  I  had  a  hand 
In  poisoning  of  the  monarcli  of  this  land. 
Or  the  like  hand  by  poisoning  to  intoz 
Southampton,  Oxford,  Hamilton,  Lennox. 
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ICor  tluiU  jOQ  «Ter  prove  bj  auigic  cfaanas , 
I  wrought  the  king**  afTection  or  his  harms. 
Nor  fear  I  if  ten  "Vilrys  now  were  here. 
Since  I  have  thrice  ten  RaTilliact  as  near. 
Mj  power  shall  be  nnbooBded  in  each  thing. 
If  once  I  use  theae  words,  **  I  and  mj  king." 

Seem  wise,  and  cease  then  to  perturb  the  realm  , 
Or  strive  widi  him  that  sits  and  guides  the  helm. 
1  know  jonr  reading  wHI  inform  yon  soon, 
Wliat  creatures  they  were ,  that  barkt  against  the  »ooa. 
I  '11  give  yon  better  cooacil  at  a  friend  : 
Cobblers  their  latchets  ought  not  to  transcend ; 
Meddle  with  common  matters,  common  wrongs; 
■  To  the  house  of  commons  common  tiungs  belongs. 
Leave  him  the  oar  that  best  knows  how  to  row, 
And  state  to  him  that  best  the  state  doth  know. 
If  I  by  industry,  deep  reach,  or  grace. 
Am  now  arrived  at  this  or  that  great  place. 
Must  I ,  to  please  jour  inconsiderate  rage , 
Throw  down  mine  honours?  Will  nought  else  assua^ 
Tour  furious  wisdoms?  True  shall  the  rerse  be  yet 
There's  no  lass  wit  required  to  keep,  than  geC 
Though  Lamb  be  dead ,  1*11  stand ,  and  yon  shall  see 
I  11  smile  at  them  that  can  but  bark  at  me.*' 

After  Buckingham's  death ,  Charies  the  Rrst  cherished  his  wt- 
mory  warmly  as  his  life ,  advanced  his  friends ,  and  designed  lo  raise 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory ;  and  if  any  one  accused  Ibr 
duke,  the  king  always  imputed  the  fault  to  himself.  The  kingsaii 
^'  Let  not  the  duke's  enemies  seek  to  catch  at  any  of  his  offices,  fit 
they  will  find  themselves  deceived."  Charles  called  Buckiogbaa 
''  his  martyr ! ''  and  often  said  the  worid  was  much  mistaken  is  Ik 
duke's  character ;  for  it  was  commonly  thought  the  duke  ruled  to 
m^gesty ;  but  it  was  much  the  contrary,  having  been  his  most 
ful  and  obedient  servant  in  all  things ,  as  the  king  said  he 
make  sensibly  appear  to  the  world.  Indeed  after  the  death  of  Bad- 
ingham ,  Charles  showed  himself  extremely  active  in  bastaeB. 
Lord  Dorchester  wrote — ^^  The  death  of  Buckingham  causes  • 
changes ;  the  king  holds  in  his  own  hands  the  total  direction  ,  lad- 
ing the  executory  part  to  every  man  within  the  compass  of  to 
charge '."  This  is  one  proof,  among  many,  that  Chartes  the  F^ 
was  not  the  puppet-king  of  Buckingham ,  as  modem  historia* 
have  imagined. 

FELTON  THE  POLITICAL  ASSASSIN. 
Felton  ,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  by  the  grv*> 

•  SloaneMSS.  4178,  letter  510. 
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Qg  republican  party,  was  hailed  as  a  Brutus ,  rising ,  in  the  style  of 
I  patriotic  bard, 

*'  Refulgent  from  the  stroke/*— Akxhsidb. 

Gibbon  has  thrown  a  shade  of  suspicion  eyen  oyer  Brutes's  ^^  god^ 
ike  stroke,''  as  Pope  as  exalted  it.  In  Felton,  a  man  acting  from 
nixed  and  conAised  motives ,  the  political  martyr  is  entirely  lost  in 
he  contrite  penitent*,  he  was,  howeyer,  considered  in  his  own  day 
(s  a  being  almost  beyond  humanity.  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  caUed  him 
^  a  lunatic,"  because  the  duke  had  not  been  assassinated  on  the  right 
)rinciple.  His  motiyes  appeared  even  inconceiyable  to  his  contem- 
)oraries ;  for  Sir  Henry  Wotton ,  who  has  written  a  life  of  the  duke 
>f  Buckingham ,  obseryes,  that  ^^  what  may  haye  been  the  inune- 
liate  or  greatest  motiye  of  that  felonious  conception  ( the  duke's 
issassination )  is  eyen  yet  in  the  clouds.''  After  ascertaining  that  it 
^iras  not  priyate  reyenge ,  he  seems  to  conclude  that  it  was  Dr.  Eg* 
^lesheim's  ftirious  ^^ libel ,"  and  the  ^^remonstrance  "  of  the  par- 
iament ,  which ,  haying  made  the  duke  ^^  one  of  the  foulest  mon- 
iters  upon  earth,"  worked  on  the  dark  imagination  of  Felton. 

From  Felton's  memorable  example,  and  some  similar  ones ,  one 
>b6eryation  occurs  worth  the  notice  of  eyery  minister  of  state  who 
lares  the  popular  odium  he  has  raised.  Such  a  minister  will  always 
ie  in  present  danger  of  a  yiolent  termination  to  his  career  ^  for  how- 
^yef  he  may  be  conyinced  that  there  is  not  political  yirtue  enough 
n  a  whole  people  to  afford  "the  god-like  stroke,"  he  will 
ilways  haye  to  dread  the  arm  of  some  melancholy  enthusiast,  whose 
nind ,  secretly  agitated  by  the  public  indignation ,  directs  itself 
lolely  on  him.  It  was  some  time  after  haying  written  this  reflection, 
hat  I  discovered  the  following  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
n  the  unpublished  life  of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes.  "  Some  of  his  ftiends 
lad  advised  him  how  generally  he  was  hated  in  England ,  and  how 
leedftil  it  would  be  for  his  greater  safely  to  wear  some  coat  of  mail , 
)r  some  other  secret  defensive  armour,  which  the  duke  slighting 
aid  , '  It  needs  not ;  there  are  no  Roman  spirits  left '.' " 

An  account  of  the  contemporary  feelings  which  sympathised  with 
i^clton ,  and  almost  sanctioned  the  assassin's  deed ,  I  gather  from 
he  MS.  letters  of  the  times.  The  public  mind ,  through  a  long  slate 
)f  discontent ,  had  been  prepared  for,  and  not  without  an  obscure 
jxpeclation  of,  the  mortal  end  of  Buckingham.  It  is  certain  the  duke 
•eceived  many  warnings  which  he  despised.  The  assassination  kin- 
lied  a  tumult  of  joy  throughout  the  nation,  and  a  stale-libel  was  writ- 
en  in  strong  characters  in  the  faces  of  the  people.  The  passage  of 

'  Karl.  MSS.  646.  ^ 
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FeUon  to  London ,  after  tbe  assaasinalion ,  seemed  a  triampli.  Not 
pitied,  and  now  blessed,  mothers  held  up  their  children  to  ImMI 
the  sayiour  of  the  coantry  -,  and  an  old  woman  exclaimed ,  as  FeUoe 
passed  her,  with  a  scriptural  allusion  to  his  short  stature,  and  Oie 
mightinesB  of  Buckingham ,  ^ '  God  Mess  thee ,  litUe  Barid !  "^  Fetton 
WM  nearly  sainted  before  he  reached  the  nietn^x)lis.  His  healfli  ws 
the  reigning  toast  among  the  rq[)ublican9.  A.  chancier,  wmevtal 
remarkable,  Alexander  GiH  (usher  under  his  ftOMn*,  Dr.  GID,  nasler 
of  St.  Paul's  school),  who  was  the  tutor  of  Milton,  and  hisdnr 
friend  afterwards,  and ,  perhaps,  from  whose  iraprestions  in  entj 
life  Milton  derited  his  tehement  hatred  of  Charles ,  was  comrailM 
by  the  star-chamber,  heatily  fined  and  sentenced  to  lose  Ibs  ears, 
on  three  charges,  one  of  which  arose  from  drinking  a  heillk  to 
Fslton.  At  Trinity  College  Gill  said,  thatthe  lOng  was  fitter  tostni 
in  a  Cheapside  shop,  with  an  apron  before  him,  and  say  Whailad 
ye?  than  to  gOTcm  a  kingdom ;  that  the  duke  was  gone  down  to 
hell  to  see  king  James ;  and  drinking  a  health  to  F^km ,  added  be 
was  sorry  Felton  had  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  d<mig  that  brm 
act '.  In  the  taste  of  that  day,  they  contrived  a  political  anagran  of 
his  name ,  to  express  the  immoveable  self-devollon  he  showed  dta 
the assasnnation^  never  attemptiBg  to  escape;  and  John Fellon, for 
the  nonce,  was  made  to  read , 

iVoA  !Jtie  not  / 

But  while  Felton's  name*  was  echoing  through  the  kingdom,  o« 
oew  Brutus  was  at  th^t  moment  exhibiting  a  piteous  spectacle  of  r^ 
morse  \  so  different  often  is  the  real  person  himself  from  the  idcii 
personage  of  the  public.  The  assassination ,  with  him ,  waa  a  sort  of 
theoretical  one ,  deprading ,  as  we  shaU  show,  on  four  propoatioas ; 
so  that  when  tbe  king's  attorney,  as  the  attomey-general  was  thea 
called ,  had  furnished  the  unhappy  criminal  with  an  unexpected  ar- 
gument ,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  overturned  his,  he  deobnd 
that  he  had  been  in  a  mistake ;  and  lamenting  that  he  had  not  bees 
aware  of  it  before,  from  that  instant  his  conscientious  spini  sm^ 
into  despair.  In  the  open  court  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  offering  i 
as  the  offending  instrument  to  be  first  cut  off;  he  requested  tbe  kiag ^ 
leave  to  wear  sackcloth  about  his  loins ,  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  ha 
head ,  to  carry  a  halter  about  his  neck ,  in  testimony  of  repentance; 
and  that  he  might  sink  to  the  lowest  point  of  contrition ,  he  insisted 
on  asking  pardon  not  only  of  the  duchess ,  the  duke's  motho*,  bA 
even  of  the  duke's  scullion-boy ;  and  a  man  naturally  brave  was  scea 

'  The  MS.  letter  giving  thlft  account  obseryet ,  that  the  words  ouuuama^ 
his  majesty  were  not  read  in  opep  court »  but  only  those  relating  to  the  dakt 
and  Felton. 
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dways  sbeddiDg  tears ,  so  that  no  one  coold  have  imagined  tbal 
[^eitOD  had  been  '^  a  stout  soldier/'  These  particulars  were  giten  by 
>Be  of  the  divines  who  attended  him,  to  the  writer  of  the  MS.  letter ' . 
Tbe  charader  of  Felton  must  not ,  howerer,  be  conceiTed  firom 
bis  agonising  scene  of  contrition.  Of  melancholy  and  retired  habits , 
ind  one  of  those  thousand  officers ,  who  had  incurred  disappoint- 
tnents ,  both  in  promotion  and  in  arrears  of  pay,  from  the  careless 
luke,  he  felt,  perhaps ,  although  he  denied  it,  a  degree  of  personal 
Buiimosity  towards  him.  A  soUtary  man  who  conceives  himself  in- 
jured broods  over  his  revenge.  Felton  once  out  off  a  piece  of  his 
own  finger,  inclosing  it  in  a  challenge ,  to  convince  the  person  whom 
he  addressed,  that  he  valued  not  endangering  his  whole  body,  pro- 
vided it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  ^  Yet  with  all 
this ,  such  was  his  love  of  truth  and  rigid  honour,  that  Felton  ob- 
tained the  nickname  of  ^'honest  Jack,''  one  which,  after  the 
asBassinaftion ,  became  extranely  popular  through  the  nation.  The 
religious  enthusiam  of  the  times  had  also  deeply  possessed  his  mind , 
and  that  enthusiasm ,  as  is  weU  known ,  was  of  a  nature  that  might 
easily  occasion  its  votary  to  be  mistaken  for  a  republican. 

Clarendon  mentions  that  in  his  hat  he  had  sewed  a  paper,  in 
which  were  written  a  few  lines  of  that  remonstrance  of  the  commons, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  sanction  the  act.  I  have  seen  a  letter  f^om 
Lord  Carlton  to  the  queen,  detailing  the  particulars-,  his  lordship 
was  one  of  those  who  saved  Fdton  from  the  swords  of  the  military 
around  him,  who  in  their  vexation  for  the  loss  of  their  general  the 
duke,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  end  of  the  war,  and  their 
ruin,  would  have  avenged  themselves.  But  though  Felton ,  in  con- 
versation with  Lord  Gartton ,  confessed  that  by  reading  the  remon- 
strance of  the  parliament  it  came  into  his  head ,  that  in  committing 
tbe  act  of  killkig  the  duke,  he  should  do  his  country  a  great  good 
Bervioe,  yet  the  paper  sewed  in  his  hat,  thinking  he  might  have 
bllen  a  victim  in  the  attempt,  was  different  Prom  that  described  by 
Clarendon ,  and  is  thus  preserved  in  this  letter  to  the  queen  by  Lord 
Carlton.  ^^If  I  be  slain,  let  no  man  condemn  me,  but  rather  con- 
deoin  himsdf.  Our  hearts  are  hardened,  and  become  senseless,  or 
tiie  he  had  not  gone  so  long  unpunished.  He  is  unworthy  the  name 
dC  a  gentleman  or  soldier,  in  my  opinion ,  that  is  aftraid  to  sacrifice 

■  Qarendon  notices  that  Fellon  was  ''  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Sofiblli  of 
Mod  fortune  and  repatation."  I  find  that  during  his  confinement ,  the  Earl 
pud  Coantess  of  Arundel ,  and  Lord  Maltravers ,  their  son ,  **  he  heiog  of 
jlieir  blood ,"  says  the  letter-writer ,  continually  vwitcd  him ,  gaTe  many 

t roofs  of  their  friendship,  and  brought  his  •*  winding-sheet,**  for  to  tht 
ist  they  attempted  to  save  him  from  being  hung  in  chains  :  ihcy  did  not 
iDCceed. 

»  Rush  worth ,  vol.  i.  638. 
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his  life  for  the  honour  of  God,  bis  king,  and  country.  JoHH  Fel- 

TON  '."' 

Fellon'8  mind  had  however  preyiously  passed  through  a  mow 
evangelical  process^  four  Uu^logicai  propositions  straek  the  knife 
inlo  the  heart  of  the  minister.  The  conscientious  assassin,  hoverer, 
accompanied  the  falal  Wow  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven ,  to  have  mercy 
on  the  soul  of  the  victim  ^  and  never  was  a  man  murdered  with  wen 
gospel  than  the  duke.  The  following  curious  document  Ihave  dis- 
covered in  the  MS.  letter. 

''  Propositions  found  in  Felton's  trunk ,  at  the  time  be  slew  the 

duke. 

1.  There  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  his  country. 

^'Except  his  God  and  his  own  soul,  said  the  divines. 

''  2.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  chiefest  law. 

"Next  to  the  law  of  God ,  said  these  divines. 

'<  3.  No  law  is  more  sacred  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Ite 
commonwealth. 

"  Only  God's  law  is  more  sacred ,  said  the  divines. 

"  4.  God  himself  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  tilings  ttttt  m 
for  the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  shouU  be 
lawful. 

'^The  divines  said,  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
thereon." 

The  gradual  rise  in  these  extraordinary  propositions,  with  fiie 
last  sweeping  one,  which  includes  every  thing  lawless  as  lawM  kt 
the  common  weal,  was  at  least  but  feebly  parried  by  the  tempente 
divines,  who,  while  they  were  so  reasonably  referring  every  tliii^ 
to  God ,  wanted  the  vulgar  curiosity  to  inquire ,  or  the  pfaUosopbi- 
cal  discernment  to  discover,  that  Felton's  imagination  was  drifiag 
every  thing  at  the  duke.  Gould  they  imagine  that  these  were  bat 
subtile  cobwebs,  spun  by  a  closet  speculator  on  human  aHairs?  h 
those  troubled  times  did  they  not  give  a  thought  to  the  real  ofqed 
of  these  inquiries?  or  did  they  not  care  what  befel  a  minion  of  tbe 
slate? 

There  is  one  bright  passage  in  the  history  of  this  unhappy  msn, 
who,  when  broken  down  in  spirits,  firmly  asserted  ttie  rights  of  a 
Briton-,  and  even  the  name  of  John  Felton  may  fill  a  date  in  tke 
annals  of  our  constitutional  fireedom. 

Felton  was  menaced  with  torture.  Rushworth  has  noticed  the  &d. 
and  given  some  imperfect  notes  of  his  speech,  when  threatened  Id 
be  racked-,  but  the  following  is  not  only  more  ample,  but  nxNV 
important  in  its  essential  particulars.  When  Lord  Dorset  toM  \sm 

'  Lansdowne  MSS.  200.  Auctioneer's  Cataloguf. 
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says  the  MS.  letter)  Mr.  Felton,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you 
ftbould  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  make  you  confess  your  complices , 
ind  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack  : — Felton,  answered, 
Vly  lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure ,  for  he  is  a 
lUst  and  a  gracious  prince ,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured 
%gainst  law.  I  do  affirm  upon  my  salvation  thiat  my  purpose  was 
not  known  to  any  man  living ;  but  if  it  be  his  majesty's  pleasure ,  I 
im  ready  to  suffer  whatever  his  ma^Jesty  will  have  inflicted  upon  me. 
tTet  this  I  must  tell  you ,  by  the  way,  that  if  I  be  put  upon  the  rack , 
[  will  accuse  you ,  my  lord  of  Dorset ,  and  none  but  yourself '."  This 
Arm  and  sensible  speech  silenced  them.  A  council  was  held ;  the 
iudges  were  consulted;  and  on  this  occasion,  they  came  to  a  very 
unexpected  decision ,  that  ^'Felton  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the 
rack ,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law . "  Thus 
Lbe  judges  condemned  what  the  government  had  constanUy  prac- 
tised. Blackstone  yields  a  fraternal  eulogium  to  the  honour  of  the 
lodges  on  this  occasion ;  but  Hume  more  philosophically  discovers 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  tenderness.  ^^So  much  more  exact  reason- 
ers ,  wiUi  regard  to  law,  had  they  become  from  the  jealous  scruples 
qfihe  House  of  Commons.''  An  argument  which  may  be  strength- 
ened fixmi  cases  which  are  unknown  to  the  writers  of  our  history. 
Not  two  years  before  the  present  one ,  a  Captain  Brodeman ,  one 
who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  ^'bold  speakers"  concern- 
ing the  king  and  the  duke,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
reported  to  have  expired  on  the  rack*,  the  death  seems  doubtful, 
but  the  fiact  of  his  having  been  racked ,  is  repeated  in  the  MS.  letters 
of  the  times.  The  rack  has  been  more  frequently  used  as  a  state 
engine  than  has  reached  the  knowledge  of  our  historians;  secret 
have  been  the  deadly  embraces  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter  *. 
It  was  only  by  an  original  journal  of  the  transactions  in  the  Tower 
that  Burnet  discovered  the  racking  of  Anne  Askew,  a  narrative  of 
horror!  James  the  first  incidentally  mentions  in  his  account  of  the 
powder-plot  that  this  rack  was  shown  to  Guy  Fawkes  during  his 
examination  -,  and  yet  under  this  prince ,  mild  as  his  temper  was,  it 
had  been  used  in  a  terrific  manner  ^  Elizabeth  but  too  frequently 

'  Harl.  MSS.  7000.  J.  Mead  to  Sir  Matt.  StutcvUle ,  Sept.  27 ,  1628. 

»  The  rack  ,  or  brake  ,  now  in  the  Tower,  was  introdaced  by  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  as  an  auxiliary  to  lus  project  of  establishing 
the  civil  law  in  this  country;  and  in  derision  it  was  caUed  his  daughter. 
Cowel's  Interp.  roc.  Rack. 

»  This  remarkable  document  is  preserved  by  Dalrymple  :  it  is  an  indorse- 
ment in  the  hand-writing  of  secretary  Winwood ,  respecting  the  examina- 
tion of  Peacham,  a  record  whose  graduated  horrors  might  have  charmed  the 
speculative  crusty  of  a  Domitianor  a  Nero.  "  Upon  these  interrogatories, 
Peacham  this  day  was  examined  before  torture ,  in  torture  ,  between  torture  ^ 
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employed  this  engine  of  arbitrary  power;  once  she  had  all  the  ser- 
yants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured.  I  hare  seeo  in  a  MS.  of  the 
thnes,  heads  of  charges  made  against  some  memi>er  of  the  Hooae 
of  Commons  in  Elizabeth's  reign ,  among  which  is  one  for  haring 
written  against  torturing!  Yet  CokSy  the  most  emiDent  of  our 
lawyers ,  extols  the  mercy  of  Elizabeth  in  the  trials  of  Essex  aad 
Southampton,  because  she  had  not  used  torture  against  Qmv 
accomplices  or  witnesses.  Was  it  for  the  head  of  law  its^,  as  Coke 
was ,  to  extol  the  mercy  of  the  soyereign  for  not  violatiog  thekvs, 
for  not  punishing  the  sufiiiect  by  an  illegal  act  ?  The  truth  is ,  lawyers 
are  rarely  philosophers ;  the  history  of  the  heart,  read  only  in 
statutes  and  law  cases,  presents  the  worst  side^f  human  nature  -. 
they  are  apt  to  consider  men  as  wild  beasts ;  and  fbej  haye  never 
spoken  with  any  great  abhorrence  of  what  they  so  erroneously  con- 
sidered a  means  of  obtaining  confession.  Long  after  these  times,  Sv 
George  Mackenrie,  a  great  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond used  torture  in  Scotland.  We  have  seen  how  the  manly  spirit 
of  Felton ,  and  the  scruples  of  the  Commons ,  wrenched  the  hiddeo 
law  from  Judges  who  had  hitherto  been  too  silent ;  and  prodwsd 
that  unexpected  avowal,  which  condemned  all  their  ibnner  practices. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  better  times ,  when  philosophy  oombt^ 
with  law,  enabled  the  genius  of  Blackstone  to  quote  withadmirafion 
the  exquisite  ridicule  of  torture  by  Beccaria. 

On  a  rumour  that  Fellon  was  condemned  to  suffer  torture,  m 
effusion  of  poetry,  Uie  ardent  breattiings  of  a  pure  and  youtlifkil 
spirU,  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  political  martyr;  by  Zouck 
Townley,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Townleys  in  Lancashire ,  to 
whose  last  descendant  the  nation  owes  the  first  public  defection  of 
ancient  art '. 

The  poem  I  transcribe  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  times  -,  H  appein 
only  to  have  circulated  in  that  secret  form ,  tor  the  writer  being 
summcmed  to  the  star-chamber,  and  not  willing  to  have  any  suA 
poem  addressed  to  himself,  esci^  to  the  Hague. 

*•  To  hit  oonfined  friend,  Mr.  Jo.  Fbltoit. 
'*  Eqjoy  diy  boadige«  make  thy  prisoa  know 
Thou  hast  a  liberty,  then  canst  not  owe 
To  those  hase  ponishments;  keep  entire ,  siaoe 
Kothing  b«t  guilt  shaoklea  the  conacieo^. 

and  after  torture;  notwithstanding ,  nothing  €Oidd  be  dn<w«  fron  him .  he 
persisting  still  in  his  obstinate  and  insensible  denials  and  fomer  aatwer.' 
Daliymple's  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Jaaes  I.  p.  6». 

'  Z.  Townley ,  in  1654 ,  made  the  Latin  oratioa  in  menoiy  of  CtBuifs, 
reprated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  at  the  end  of  Camden's  Uh^-^Wood't  Fasd. 
I  find  his  name  also  among  the  verses  addreaaed  to  Ben  Jonsoo ,  pivfiicd  to 
his  works,  "^ 
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I  dare  oot  Umyt  tby  TaUant  blood  to  aCfra  j, 

Infeebling  it  with  pity;  nor  dare  I  pray 

Thhie  act  may  mercy  finde ,  least  thy  great  story 

Lose  fomewhat  of  its  miracle  and  glory. 

I  with  tby  merit«,  laboured  craeby ; 

Stout  ▼engeance  be»t  belrieodt  thy  meiiory. 

For  I  would  hare  poiterity  to  hear, 

He  that  can  bravely  do  can  brarely  bear. 

Tortures  may  seem  great  in  a  coward's  eye  j 

1t*t  no  great  thing  to  suffer,  Iom  to  die. 

Should  all  the  dondc  (all  down,  and  iu  that  stoife, 

Lightning  and  thunder  serre  to  take  my  life, 

I  would  applaud  the  wisdom  of  my  fate , 

Wliich  knew  to  value  me  o(  such  a  rate , 

As  to  my  fall  to  trouble  all  the  sky, 

Emptying  upon  ne  Jore's  lull  armoury. 

Serre  in  your  sharpest  mtschieffs ;  uae  your  rack , 

Enlarge  each  joint ,  and  make  each  sinew  crack , 

Thy  soul  before  was  straitened ;  thank  thy  doom , 

To  show  her  rlrtue  she  hath  larger  room. 

Yet  sure  if  erery  artery  were  broke  , 

Thou  would*st  find  strength  for  nch  another  stroke. 

Aod  now  I  leave  thee  unto  Death  and  Fame^ 

Which  lives  to  shake  Ambition  with  thy  name ; 

And  if  it  were  not  sin ,  the  court  by  it 

Should  hourly  iwear  before  the  faTOurite. 

Farewell!  for  thy  brave  sake  we  shall  not  send 

Henceforth  commanders ,  enemies  to  defend ; 

Nor  will  it  our  just  monarchs  henceforth  please , 

To  keep  an  admiral  to  lose  the  seas. 

Farewell!  undaunted  stand ,  and  joy  to  be 

Of  public  service  the  epitome. 

Let  the  duke's  name  solace  and  crown  th^  thrall  j 

All  we  for  him  did  suffer,  thou  for  all ! 

And  I  dare  boldly  write,  as  thou  dar'st  die, 

Stout  Felton,  England's  ransom,  here  doth  lie  ! 

This  it  is  to  be  a  great  poet.  Felton ,  who  was  celebrated  in  such 
elevated  strains ,  was,  at  that  moment ,  not  the  patriot  but  the  pe-* 
nitent.  In  political  history  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  man  who 
accidentally  has  effectuated  the  purpose  of  a  party,  is  immediately 
invested  by  them  with  all  their  favourite  virtues ;  but  in  reality 
having  acted  from  motives  originally  insignificant  and  obscure ,  his 
character  may  be  quite  the  reverse  they  have  made  him;  and  such 
^as  that  of  our  '^  honest  Jack/'  Had  Townley  had  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  Brutus ,  we  might  have  lost  a  noble  poem  on 
a  noble  subject. 

JOHNSON'S  HINTS  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  POPE,      c/ 

I  SHALL  preserve  a  literary  curiosity,  which  perhaps  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  It  is  an  original  memorandum  of  Dr.  Joboson's,  of 
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hints  for  Ihe  Life  of  Pope ,  written  dowa ,  as  tbey  were  suggested  19 
his  mind,  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  The  lines  in  italics  John- 
son had  scratched  with  red  ink ,  probably  after  having  made  ose  of 
them.  These  notes  should  be  compared  with  the  Life  itself.  The 
youthful  student  will  find  some  use,  and  the  curious  be  gratified, 
in  discovering  the  gradual  labours  of  research  and  observation,  and 
that  art  of  seizing  on  those  general  conceptions  which  afterwvds 
are  developed  by  meditation  and  illustrated  by  genius.  I  once  thought 
of  accompanying  these  hints  by  the  amplified  and  finished  passa- 
ges derived  from  them  \  but  this  is  an  amusement  which  the  reader 
can  contrive  for  himself.  I  have  extracted  the  most  material  notes. 

This  fragment  is  a  companion-piece  to  the  engraved  fac-simile 
of  a  page  of  Pope's  Homer,  in  our  third  volume. 

That  fac-simUe ,  a  minutely  perfect  copy  of  the  manuscript,  was 
not  given  to  show  the  autograph  of  Pope , — a  practice  which  has 
since  so  generally  prevailed , — ^but  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  stu- 
dent the  fervour  and  the  diligence  required  in  every  work  of  genius. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  showing  the  state  of  the  manuscript 
itself,  with  all  its  erasures,  and  even  its  half-formed  lines;  nor 
could  this  effect  be  produced  by  giving  only  some  of  the  corrections, 
which  Johnson  had  already,  in  printed  characters.  My  notion  has 
been  approved  of,  because  it  was  comprehended  by  writers  of  ge- 
nius ;  yet  this  fac-simile  has  been  considered  as  nothing  nKure  than 
an  autograph  by  those  literary  blockheads  who,  without  taste  and 
imagination ,  intruding  into  the  province  of  literature ,  find  them- 
selves as  awkward  as  a  once  popular  divine ,  in  his  ^'  Christian  Life/' 
assures  us  certain  sinners  would  in  paradise, — ^like  ^^  pigs  in  a 
drawing-room.'' 

POPE. 

Nothing  occasional.  No  haste.  No  rirals.  No  compulsion. 

Practisod  only  one  form  of  Terse.  Facility  from  use. 

Emulated  former  pieces.  Cooper*s-hi!l.  Dryden^s  ode. 

Affected  to  disdain  flattery.  Not  happy  in  hit  selection  of  patrons. 

Cobham,  Bolingbroke  '. 

Cibber*s  abuse  will  be  better  to  him  than  a  dose  of  haruhom. 

Poems  long  delayed. 

Satire  and  praise  late,  alluding  to  something  past. 

He  had  always  some  poetical  plan  in  his  head  *. 

Echo  to  the  sense. 

Would  not  constrain  himself  too  much. 

Felicities  of  language.  Watts  '. 

^  He  has  added  in  the  life  the  name  of  Burlington* 

*  In  the  Life  Johnson  gives  Swift's  complaint  that  Pope  was  never  at 
leisure  for  conversation,  hecause  he  had  alwttys  some  poetical  scheme  in 
his  head. 

^  Johnson  in  the  Life  has  given  Watts*  opinion  of  Pope's  poetical  dicti<m. 
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Luxury  of  langoage. 

Motives  to  studjr;  want  of  health,  want  of  moneyr;  help*  to  study  f  some  small  pa^ 

trimony. 
Prudent  and  frugal  i  pint  of  wine. 


Amiable  disposttion— bnthe  gires  his  own  character.  Elaborate^  Think  what  to  say — 

say  what  one  thinks.  Letter  on  sickness  to  Steele, 
On  Solitude.  Ostentatious  benevolence.  Professions  of  sincerity. 
Neglect  of  fame.  Indifference  about  every  thing. 
Sometimes  gay  and  airy,  sometimes  sober  and  grave. 
Too  proud  of  living  among  the  great.  Probably  forward  to  make  acqoainlance.  No 

literary  man  ever  talked  so  much  of  his  fortune.  Grotto.  Importance,  Post-office, 

letters  open. 
Cant  of  despising  the  world. 
Affectation  of  despising  poetry. 
His  easiness  about  the  critics. 
Something  of  foppery. 
Bis  letters  to  the  ladies^-preuy. 
Abuse  of  Seripture~~not  all  early  ^ 
Thougbu  in  hia  lettert  that  are  elaewherc. 

BMAY   OH    HAH. 

Ramsay  missed  the  fall  of  man. 

Others  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Address  to  our  Saviour, 

Excluded  by  Berkley, 

Bolingbroke's  rtotions  not  understood. 

Scale  of  Being  turn  it  in  prose. 

Part  and  not  the  whole  always  said. 

Conversation  with  Bol.  R.  220  '. 

BoL  meant  ill.  Pope  well. 

Crousaz,  Resnel,  Warburton, 

Good  sense.  Luxurious^felieities  of  language,  ff^all. 

Loved  labour^— always  poetry  in  his  head. 

Extreme  seruibility,  lU-health,  headachs. 

He  never  laughed. 

No  conversation. 

No  writings  against  Swift. 

Parasitical  epithets.  Six  lines  of  Iliad  '. 

Be  used  to  set  down  what  occurred  of  thoughts ^^a  line'— a  couplet. 

The  hunonrons  lines  end  sinner.  Prnnello  '• 

*  Rufihead's  Life  of  Pope. 

•  In  the  Life  Johnson  says,  **  Expletives  he  very  early  rejected  from  his 
f  erses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  en  epithet  rather  commodious  than  im- 
portant. Each  of  the  six  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lose  two  syllables  with 
rery  little  diminution  of  the  meaning;  and  sometimes  after  all  his  art  and 
labour,  one  verse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another." 

'  He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  but  always,  I  think ,  unsuccessfully ;  except 
»ne ,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. — Life  of  Pope. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  mentions  the  couplet  Johnson  meant, 
for  she  asked  him  ;  it  is 

The  meeting  points  the  faUl  lock  dissever. 
From  the  fair  bead—for  crcr  and  for  ever. 
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First  line  BUide  for  the  toond ,  or  t.  rersa. 
Fool  Ubm  ia  Jerrat. 

More  notice  of  books  earfy  than  late. 

UU1CCX4D. 

The  line  on  Phillips  borrowed  from  wiother  poem. 

Pope  did  not  increase  the  diificnUies  of  writing. 

Poetm  pulonun,  "^loJ-^ 


SECOND  SERIES. 


MODERN  LITERATURE— BAYLE'S  CRITICAL  BICTIONAEl. 

A  NBW  edition  of  Bayle  in  France  is  an  event  in  literary  history 
which  could  not  have  been  easily  predicted.  Every  work  wfaidt 
creates  an  epoch  in  literature  is  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
human  mind  *,  and  Bayle  may  be  considered  as  the  fiither  of  liteFiry 
cariosity,  and  of  modern  literature.  Much  has  been  alleged  against 
our  author  :  yet  let  us  be  careful  to  preserve  what  is  precious.  Bayle 
is  the  inventor  of  a  work  which  dignified  a  collection  of  fads  coo- 
slituting  his  text,  by  the  argumentative  powers  and  the  copious  il- 
lustrations which  charm  us  in  his  diversified  comnentary.  Cooduct- 
ing  the  humble  pursuits  of  an  Aulus  GelUus  and  an  AOienseiis  wilb 
a  higher  spirit ,  he  showed  us  the  philosophy  of  Books,  and  com- 
municated to  such  limited  researches  a  value  which  they  had  other- 
wise  not  possessed. 

This  was  introducing  a  study  perfectly  distinct  fh>m  what  is  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  '^ classical  learning,''  and  the  subjects 
which  had  usually  entered  into  philological  pursuits.  Ancient  liten- 
ture ,  fh)m  century  to  century,  had  constituted  the  sole  labours  d 
the  learned ;  and  ^^  variffi  lectiones"  were  long  their  pride  and  their 
reward.  Latin  was  the  literary  language  of  Europe.  The  yernacubr 
idiom  in  Italy  was  held  in  such  contempt  that  their  youths  were  not 
suffered  to  read  Italian  books,  their  native  productioDS.  Yarcfai 
tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  father  sending  Mm  to  prison ,  where 
he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water,  as  a  penance  for  his  inveteralp 
passion  for  reading  Italian  books !  Dante  was  reproached  by  the 
erudite  Italians  for  composing  in  his  mother-tongue ,  still  expressed 
by  the  degrading  designation  of  il  ^volgare,  which  the  ^^  resolute  ** 
John  Florio  renders  "  to  make  common  j "  and  to  translate  was  con- 
temptuously called  volgarizzare.  Petrarch  rested  his  fame  on  hb 
Latin  poetry,  and  called  his  Italian  nugellas  vulgares!  With  us. 
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loger  Ascham  was  the  first  who  boldly  avowed  *'  To  speak  as  t/ie 
ommon  people^  to  think  as  wise  men  ^ ''  yet ,  so  late  as  the  time 
»f  Bacon ,  this  great  man  did  not  consider  his  ^^  Moral  Essays''  as 
ikely  to  last  in  the  moveable  sands  of  a  modem  language,  for  he 
las  anxiously  had  them  sculptured  in  the  marble  of  ancient  Rome, 
f et  what  had  the  great  ancients  th^nselves  done ,  but  trusted  to 
heir  own  ^volgare?  The  Greeks ,  the  finest  and  most  original  wri- 
ers  of  the  ancients ,  observes  Adma  Ferguson ,  ^^  were  unacquainted 
vith  every  language  but  their  own*,  and  if  they  became  learned ,  it 
vas  only  by  studying  what  they  themsdves  had  produced." 

During  fourteen  centuries ,  whatever  lay  out  of  ttie  pale  of  clas- 
ical  learning  was  condemned  as  barbarism^  in  the  mean  while ^ 
lowever,  amiifet  this  barbarism ,  another  hterature  was  insensibly 
reating  itself  in  Europe.  Every  people ,  in  the  gradual  accessions 
»f  their  vernacular  genius,  discovered  a  new  sort  of  knowledge, 
^ne  which  more  deeply  interested  their  feelings  and  the  times,  re- 
lecting  the  image,  not  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  tmt  of  them- 
elves!  A  ^irit  of  inquiry,  originating  in  ev^iis  wtiich  had  never 
eached  the  ancient  world ,  and  the  same  refined  taste  in  the  arts  of 
omposition  caught  from  the  models  of  antiquity,  at  length  raised 
ip  rivals ,  who  conq>eled  with  the  great  ancients  themselves ;  and 
nodern  literature  now  occupies  a  space  which  appears  as  immensity, 
ompared  with  the  narrow  and  the  imp^ect  limits  of  the  ancient.  A. 
omplete  collection  of  classical  works ,  all  the  bees  of  antiquity,  may 
le  hived  in  a  glass  case ;  but  those  we  shoukl  find  only  the  mitk  and 
loney  of  our  youth  ^  to  obtain  the  substantial  nourishment  of  Euro- 
pean knowledge ,  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes  will  not  avail 
lor  satisfy  our  inquiries ,  nor  supply  our  researches  even  on  a  single 
opic! 

Let  not,  however,  the  votaries  of  ancient  literatmre  dread  its  neg- 
3Ct ,  nor  i>e  over-jeaious  of  their  younger  and  Gothic  sister.  The 
xistence  of  their  favourite  study  is  secured ,  as  weH  by  its  own  im- 
perishable claims,  as  by  the  stationary  instttutions  of  Europe.  But 
•ne  of  Hiose  ^lent  revolutions  in  the  Int^tectual  history  of  mankind , 
/hich  are  not  so  obviotu  as  those  in  their  political  state ,  seems  now 
nUy  accomplished.  The  very  term  ^^  classical  "  so  long  Kmited  to 
tie  ancient  authors,  is  now  equally  iqpplicable  to  the  most  elegant 
irriters  of  every  hVsmj  pec^le ;  and  idthough  Latin  and  Greek  were 
>Dg  characterised  as  ^^  (be  learned  languages ,"  yet  we  cannot  in 
ruth  any  longer  concede  that  Uiose  are  the  most  learned  who  are 
'  inter  Grscos  GrcDciasimi,  inter  Latinos  Latinissimi ,''  any  more 
Min  we  can  reject  firom  the  class  of  "  the  learned ,"  those  great 
writers ,  whose  scholarship  in  the  ancient  (Essies  may  be  very  in- 
ifferent.  The  modem  languages  now  have  also  become  learned 
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ones ,  when  tie  who  writes  in  them  is  imbued  with  their  respectite 
learning.  He  i9  a  ^^  learned''  writer  who  has  emiiraeed  most  know- 
ledge on  the  particular  subject  of  his  investigation ,  as  he  is  a  ^^clas- 
sical ''  one  who  composes  with  the  greatest  elegance.  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  dedicates  his  ^'  Memorials  relating  to  the  History  of  Britalfi'' 
to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ,  whom  he  styles ,  with  equal  happiness 
and  propriety,  ^^  Learned  in  British  History.''  ^'  Scholarship"  has 
hitherto  been  a  term  reserved  for  the  adept  in  ancient  literature, 
whatever  may  be  the  mediocrity  of  his  intellect ;  but  the  honourabk 
distinction  must  be  extended  to  all  great  writers  in  modem  liter- 
ature ,  if  we  would  not  confound  the  natural  sense  and  propriety  of 
things. 

Mod^n  literature  may,  perhaps ,  still  be  discriminated  from  the 
ancient ,  by  a  term  it  began  to  be  called  by  at  the  Reformation ,  tbal 
of  ^^  the  New  Learning."  Without  supplanting  the  ancient ,  the  mo- 
dern must  grow  up  with  it ;  the  farther  we  advance  in  society,  il 
will  more  deeply  occupy  our  interests  *,  and  it  has  already  proved 
what  Bacon,  casting  his  philosophical  views  retrospectively  and 
prospectively,  has  observed,  '^  that  Time  is  Uie  greatest  of  inno- 
vators." 

When  Bayle  projected  his ''  Critical  Dictionary,"  he  probably  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  about  effecting  a  revolution  in  our  libraries, 
and  founding  a  new  province  in  the  dominion  of  human  knowledge; 
creative  genius  often  is  itself  the  creature  of  its  own  age  :  it  is  but 
that  re-action  of  public  opinion ,  which  is  generally  the  foremnner 
of  some  critical  change,  or  which  calls  forth  some  want  which  sooner 
or  later  will  be  supplied.  The  predisposition  for  the  various ,  bot 
neglected  hterature,  and  the  curious ,  but  the  scattered  knowledge, 
of  the  moderns ,  which  had  long  been  increasing ,  with  the  spec^ 
lative  turn  of  inquury,  prevailed  in  Europe,  when  Bayle  took  hb 
pen  to  give  the  thing  itsdf  a  name  and  an  existence.  But  the  great 
authors  of  modern  Europe  were  not  yet  consecrated  beings,  like  the 
ancients ,  and  their  volumes  were  not  read  from  the  chairs  of  uni- 
versities ]  yet  the  new  interest  which  had  arisen  in  society,  the  net 
modes  of  human  life ,  the  new  spread  of  knowledge ,  the  curicHitT 
after  even  the  little  things  which  concern  us,  the  revelations  of  se- 
cret history,  and  the  state-papers  which  have  sometimes  escaped 
from  national  archives ,  the  pdiilosophical  spirit  which  was  hasten- 
ing its  steps  and  raising  up  new  systems  of  thinking  *,  all  alike  re- 
quired research  and  criUcism ,  inquiry  and  discussion.  Bayle  bad 
first  studied  his  own  age ,  before  he  gave  the  public  his  great  "work. 

''  If  Bayle,"  says  Gibbon ,  "  wrote  his  dictionary  to  empty  flie 
various  collections  he  had  made,  without  any  particular  design .  tie 
could  not  have  chosen  a  belter  plan.  It  permitted  him  every  thing. 
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nd  obliged  him  to  nothing.  By  the  double  freedom  of  a  diction- 
ry  and  of  notes ,  he  could  pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased ,  and 
ay  what  he  pleased  in  those  articles.'' 

''  Jacta  est  idea!'''  exclaimed  Bayle,  on  the  publication  of  his 
lictionary,  as  yet  dubious  of  the  extraordinary  enterprise  ^  perhaps 
vhile  going  on  with  the  work  he  knew  not  at  times,  whither  he 
^as  directing  his  course*,  but  we  must  think,  that  in  his  own 
nind  he  counted  on  something ,  which  might  have  been  difR- 
;ult  even  for  Bayle  himself  to  have  developed.  The  author  of  the 
''  Critical  Dictionary ''  had  produced  a  voluminous  labour,  which , 
to  all  appearance,  could  only  rank  him  among  compilers  and  re- 
viewers ,  for  his  work  is  formed  of  such  materials  as  they  might  use. 
He  had  never  studied  any  science  ^  he  confessed  that  he  could  never 
demonstrate  the  first  pr(^lem  in  Euchd ,  and  to  his  last  day  ridie^^ed 
that  sort  of  evidence  called  mathemaUcal  demonstration.  He  had  but 
little  taste  for  classical  learning ,  for  he  quotes  the  Latin  writers  cu- 
riously, not  elegantly  \  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
entirely  neglected  the  Greek.  Even  the  erudition  of  antiquity  usually 
reached  him  by  the  ready  medium  of  some  German  Commentator. 
His  multifarious  reading  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  With  such  deficiencies  in  his 
literary  character,  Bayle  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence in  any  single  pursuit.  Hitherto  his  writings  had  not  extri- 
cated him  from  the  secondary  ranks  of  literature,  where  he  found  a 
rival  at  every  step  -,  and  without  his  great  work ,  the  name  of  Bayle 
at  this  moment  had  been  buried  among  his  controversialists,  the 
rabid  lurieu,  the  cloudy  Jacquelot,  and  the  envious  Le  Clerc :  to 
these,  indeed ,  he  sacrifice  too  many  of  his  valuable  days ,  and  was 
still  answering  them  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  cloudy 
horizon  of  that  bright  fame  which  was  to  rise  over  Europe!  Bayle, 
intent  on  escaping  from  all  beaten  tracks,  while  the  very  material  he 
used  promised  no  novelty,  for  all  his  knowledge  was  from  old  books , 
opened  an  eccentric  route ,  where  at  least  he  could  encounter  no  pa- 
rallel ;  Bayle  felt  that  if  he  could  not  stand  alone ,  he  would  only  have 
been  an  equal  by  the  side  of  another.  Experience  had  more  than  once 
taUght  this  mortifying  lesson  \  but  he  was  blest  with  the  genius  which 
could  stamp  an  inimitable  originahty  on  a  folio. 

This  originality  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  manner.  The 
exhausted  topics  of  classical  literature  he  resigned  as  a  province  not 
adapted  to  an  ambitious  genius  ^  sciences  he  rarely  touched  on ,  and 
hardly  ever  without  betraying  superficial  knowledge ,  and  involving 
himself  in  absurdity  :  but  in  the  history  of  men ,  in  penetrating  the 
motives  of  their  conduct,  in  clearing  up  obscure  circumstances,  in 
detecting  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  him  whom  he  was  trying, 
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and  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  numerous  witn^ses  tie  sumnieii- 
ed,  he  assumed  at  once  the  Judge  and  the  advocate !  Books  are  for 
him  pictures  of  men's  inventions,  and  the  histories  of  ttieir  Ihoa^ls ; 
any  f>ook ,  whatever  be  its  quality,  must  foe  considered  as  an  expe- 
riment of  the  human  mind. 

In  controversies ,  in  which  he  was  so  ambidexteroas — in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind ,  in  which  he  was  so  philosophical — Air- 
nished,  too,  by  his  hoarding  curiosity  with  an  immense  accumulatiQB 
of  details , — skilful  in  the  art  of  detecting  falsehoods  amidst  truflB, 
and  weighing  probability  against  uncertainty — ^holding  together  die 
«hain  of  argument  fjrom  its  first  principles,  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quence— ^Bayle  stands  among  those  masters  of  the  human  intellect 
who  taught  us  to  think ,  and  also  to  unthink !  All ,  indeed ,  is  a  eal- 
lec^n  of  researches  and  of  reasonings  :  he  had  the  art  of  m^iiif 
down  his  curious  quotations  with  his  own  subtile  ideas.  He  coliedi 
every  thing  :  if  truths ,  they  enter  into  history ;  if  fictions ,  into  cfe- 
cussions :  he  places  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the  puMic  story ;  opinioo 
is  balanced  against  opinion  :  if  his  arguments  grow  tedious ,  a  luck? 
anecdote  or  an  enlivening  tale  relieves  the  folio  page ;  and ,  knowing 
the  infirmity  of  our  nature ,  he  picks  up  trivial  things  to  amuse  us, 
while  he  is  grasping  the  most  abstract  and  ponderous.  Human  nature 
in  her  shifting  scenery,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  eccentric  direc- 
tions ,  open  on  his  view  -,  so  that  an  unknown  person ,  or  a  worthies 
book ,  are  equally  objects  for  his  speculation  with  the  most  emineiri 
— they  alike  curiously  instruct.  Such  were  the  materials ,  and  socb 
the  genius  of  the  man  -,  whose  folios ,  which  seemed  destined  Ihr  the 
retired  few,  lie  open  on  parlour  tabled.  The  men  of  genius  of  hK  ^ 
studied  them  for  instruction ,  the  men  oMhe  worid  for  their  amose- 
ment  Amidst  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  collected ,  and  the  en- 
larged views  of  human  nature  which  his  philosophical  s^mit  hs 
combined  with  his  researches ,  Bayle  may  be  called  the  Sbakspeare 
of  dictionary  makers ;  a  sort  of  chimerical  being ,  whose  existence 
was  not  imagined  to  be  possible  before  the  time  of  Bayle. 

But  his  errors  are  voluminous  as  his  genius!  and  what  do  apo- 
logies avail?  Apologies  only  account  for  the  evil  which  they  cannot 
filter! 

Bayle  is  reproached  for  carrying  his  speculations  too  far  into  the 
wiWs  of  scepticism^-4ie  wrote  in  distempered  times  •,  he  was  wibicss- 
ing  the  dmgonades  and  the  rei^ocations  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  he  lived  amidst  the  Reformed  ,  or  the  French  prophets,  as !« 
called  them  when  they  came  pver  to  us ,  and  in  whom  Sir  Isaae 
Newton  more  ttian  half  believed.  These  testify  that  they  had  hesri 
angels  singing  in  the  air,  while  our  philosopher  was  convinced  thai 
he  was  living  among  men  for  whom  no  angel  would  sing !  Bayle 
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ad  left  persecutors  to  fly  to  fanatics ,  botb  equally  appeiding  to  the 
k)spel ,  but  alike  untouched  by  its  blessedness !  His  impurities  were 
taste  inherited  from  his  favourite  old  writers ,  whose  naivete 
eemed  to  sport  with  the  grossness  which  it  touched ,  and  neither 
1  France ,  nor  at  home ,  had  the  age  then  attained  to  our  moral 
elicacy  :  Bayle  himself  was  a  man  without  passions!  His  trivial 
natters  were  an  author's  compliance  with  his  bookseller's  taste , 
irhich  is  always  that  of  the  public*  His  scepticism  is  said  to  have 
tu*own  every  thing  into  disorder.  Is  it  a  more  positive  evil  to  doubt , 
ban  to  dogmatise  ?  Even  AristoUe  often  pauses  with  a  qualifying 
yerliapsy  and  the  egotist  Cicero  with  a  modest  it  seems  to  me. 
Kyle's  scepticism  has  been  useful  in  history,  and  has  often  shown 
LOW  facts  universally  believed  are  doubtfhl ,  and  sometimes  must  be 
alse.  Bayle ,  it  is  said ,  is  perpetually  contradicting  himself;  but  a 
ceptic  must  doubt  his  doubts ;  he  places  the  antidote  close  to  the 
)oison ,  and  lays  the  sheath  by  the  sword.  Bayle  has  himself  des- 
cribed one  of  those  self-tormenting  and  many-headed  sceptics  by  a 
fery  noble  figure.  ^'  He  was  a  Hydra  who  was  perpetually  tearing 
limself.'' 

The  time  has  now  come.when  Bayle  may  instruct  without  danger. 
iVe  have  passed  the  ordeals  he  had  to  go  through  *,  we  must  now 
consider  him  as  the  historian  of  our  thoughts  as  well  as  of  our  ac- 
ions  ^  he  dispenses  the  literary  stores  of  the  modems ,  in  that  vast 
*q[K)sitory  of  their  wisdom  and  their  follies ,  which ,  by  its  origi- 
nality of  design ,  has  made  him  an  author  common  to  all  Europe. 
Nowhere  shall  we  find  a  rival  for  Bayle!  and  hardly  even  an  imita* 
or!  He  compared  himself,  for  his  power  of  raising  up,  or  dispel- 
ling objections  and  doubts ,  to  '^  the  cloud-compelling  Jove.''  The 
Sreat  Leibnitz ,  who  was  himself  a  lover  of  his  varia  eruditio  ^ 
applied  a  line  of  Yirgil  to  Bayle,  characterising  his  luminous  and 
elevated  genius : 

**  Sub  pedibosque  Tidct  nnbes  H  sidera  Dapbnis.'* 
BettMth  his  fe«t  he  views  the  cloud*  and  itart! 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BAYLE. 

To  know  Bayle  as  a  man ,  we  must  not  study  him  in  the  folio 
Life  of  Des  Maiseaux ,  whose  laborious  pencil ,  without  colour,  and 
without  expression ,  loses ,  in  its  indistinctness ,  the  individualising 
strokes  of  the  portrait.  Look  for  Bayle  in  his  ^^  Letters,"  those  true 
chronicles  of  a  literary  man ,  when  they  record  his  own  pursuits. 

The  personal  character  of  Bayle  was  unblemished  even  by  ca- 
lumny ;  his  executor,  Basnage ,  never  could  mention  him  without 
tears!  With  simplicity  which  approached  to  an  infantine  nature , 
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but  with  the  fortitude  of  a  stoic ,  oar  literary  philosopher,  liroin  his 
eariiest  days ,  dedicated  himself  to  literature ;  the  great  sacrifice 
consisted  of  those  twojnain  objects  of  human  pursuits,  fortune  and  i 
family.  Many  an  ascetic ,  who  has  headed  an  order ,  has  not  so  re^ 
ligiously  abstained  lh)m  ail  worldly  interests ;  yet  let  us  not  imagnie 
that  there  was  a  sullenness  in  his  stoicism, — an  icy  misanthropy, 
which  shuts  up  the  heart  f^om  its  ebb  and  flow.  His  dom^tic  alTec- 
tions  through  life  were  ferrid.  When  his  mother  desired  to  recelre 
his  portrait,  he  opened  for  her  a  picture  of  his  heart !  Eariy  in  fiif 
the  mind  of  Bayle  was  strengthening  itself  by  a  philosophical  resig- 
nation to  all  human  events ! 

^'  I  am  indeed  of  a  disposition  neither  to  fear  bad  fortune,  nor 
to  have  very  ardent  desires  for  good.  Yet  I  lose  this  steadiness  and 
indifference  when  I  reflect  that  your  love  to  me  makes  you  feel  for 
every  thing  that  happens  to  me.  It  is  therefore  from  the  considen- 
tion  that  my  misfortunes  would  be  a  torment  to  you  ,  that  I  wi^ 
to  be  happy ;  and  when  I  think  that  my  happiness  would  be  all  yoor 
joy,  I  should  lament  that  my  bad  fortune  should  continue  to  per- 
secute me ;  though,  as  to  my  own  particular  interest,  I  dare  promise 
to  myself  that  I  shall  never  be  very  much  affected  by  it." 

An  instance  occurred  of  those  social  affections  in  which  a  stok  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  deficient ,  which  might  have  afforded  i 
beautifhl  illustration  to  one  of  our  most  elegant  poets,  l^e  remem- 
brance of  the  happy  moments  which  Bayle  spent  when  young  on  Or 
borders  of  the  river  Arri^ge,  a  short  distance  from  his  native  town 
of  Garlat,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  recover  from  a  fever,  occasioDed 
by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  reading ,  induced  him  many  years 
afterwards  to  devote  an  article  to  it  in  his  ^'  Critical  Dictionary/'  far 
the  sake  of  quoting  the  poet  who  had  celebrated  this  obscure  river. 
It  was  a  ^^  Pleasure  of  Memory ! ''  a  tender  association  of  domestic 
feeling ! 

The  first  step  which  Bayle  took  in  life  is  remarkable.  He  changed 
his  religion  and  f)ecame  a  catholic.  A  year  afterwards  he  returned  lo 
the  creed  of  his  fathers.  Posterity  might  not  have  known  the  story, 
had  it  not  been  recorded  in  his  Diary.  The  circumstance  is  tbib 
curiously  stated : — 

batlb's  diart. 

Tears  of  the  Year* 

Chrtetiaii  otmy 

Mm.  age. 

1669 ,  Tuesday,  March  19.  22.  I  changed  my  religion — next  darl 

resumed  the  atndy  of  logic 

1670.  August  20.  23.  1  returned  to  the  reformed  relipai. 

and  made  a  private  abjaratioa  d 
the  Romish  religion ,  in  the  bantk 
of  four  ministers. 
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His  brother  was  one  of  thes6  ministers ;  while  a  catholic ,  Bayle 
bad  attempted  to  convert  him ,  by  a  letter  long  enough  to  evince  his 
sincerity  ^  but  without  his  subscription  we  should  not  have  ascribed 
it  to  Bayle. 

For  this  vacillation  in  his  religion  has  Bayle  endured  bitter  cen- 
sure. Gibbon ,  who  himself  changed  his  about  the  same  ^^  year  of 
bis  age/'  and  for  as  short  a  period ,  sarcastically  observes  of  the 
first  entry,  that "  Bayle  should  have  finished  his  logic  before  he 
changed  his  religion."  It  may  be  retorted ,  that  when  he  had  learnt 
to  reason ,  he  renounced  Catholicism.  The  true  fact  is,  that  when 
Bayle  had  only  studied  a  few  months  at  college ,  some  books  of  con- 
troversial divinity  by  the  catholics  offered  many  a  specious  argument 
against  the  reformed  doctrines.  A  young  student  was  easily  en- 
tangled in  the  nets  of  the  Jesuits.  But  their  passive  obedience ,  and 
their  transubstantiation ,  and  other  stuff  woven  in  their  looms,  soon 
enabled  such  a  man  as  Bayle  to  recover  his  senses.  The  promises 
and  the  caresses  of  the  wily  Jesuits  were  rejected-,  and  the  gush  of 
tears  of  the  brothers ,  on  his  return  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers ,  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  domestic  life. 

Bayle  was  willing  to  become  an  expatriated  man ;  to  study  from 
the  love  of  study,  in  poverty  and  honour !  It  happens  sometimes 
that  great  men  are  criminated  for  their  noblest  deeds  by  both  parties. 

When  his  great  work  appeared ,  the  adversaries  of  Bayle  re- 
proached him  with  haste ,  while  the  author  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment al  his  slowness.  At  first,  "  The  Critical  Dictionary ,"  consisting 
only  of  two  folios ,  was  finished  in  little  more  than  four  years  *,  but  in 
the  life  of  Bayle  this  was  equivalent  to  a  treble  amount  with  men  of 
ordinary  application.  Bayle  even  calculated  the  time  of  his  headachs : 
"  My  megrims  would  have  left  me  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have 
lived  without  study ;  by  them  I  lose  many  days  in  every  month."  The 
feet  is ,  that  Bayle  had  entirely  given  up  every  sort  of  recreation  ex- 
cept that  delicious  inebriation  of  his  faculties ,  as  we  may  term  it  for 
those  who  know  what  it  is ,  which  he  drew  ft*om  his  books.  We  have 
his  avowal :  '*  Public  amusements,  games,  country  jaunts,  morning 
visits ,  and  other Recreations  necessary  to  many  s^tudcnts,  as  they  tell 
us ,  were  none  of  my  business.  I  wasted  no  time  on  them ,  nor  in  any 
domestic  cares , — ^never  soliciting  for  preferment ,  nor  busied  in  any 
other  way.  I  have  been  happily  delivered  fh)m  many  occupations 
which  were  not  suitable  to  my  humour ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  and  the  most  charming  leisure  that  a  man  of  letters  could 
desire.  By  such  means  an  author  makes  a  great  progress  in  a  few 
years," 

Bayle ,  at  Rotterdam ,  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy and  history  ^  the  salary  was  a  competence  to  his  frugal  life ,  and 
II.  n 
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enabled  him  to  publish  his  celebrated  Review,  which  he  dedicalK 
^^  to  the  glory  of  the  city,''  for  ilia  nobis  fuBc  odafedu 

After  this  grateful  acknowledgmeDt ,  he  was  unexpectedly  depriv- 
ed of  the  professor^p.  The  secret  history  is  curious.  After  a  tediois 
war,  some  one  amused  the  world  by  a  chimerical  ^^  Project  of  Peeee,"* 
which  was  much  against  the  wishes  and  the  designs  of  oar  WifiiaB 
the  Third.  Jurieu,  the  head  of  the  Rrformed  party  in  UoUand,  t 
man  of  heated  fancies,  persuaded  William's  party  ttiatttiis  book  was 
a  part  of  a  secret  cabal  in  Europe,  raised  by  Louis  theFourteeolh, 
against  William  the  Third;  and  accused  Bayle  as  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  this  political  confederacy.  The  magistrates ,  who  were  te 
creatures  of  William ,  dismissed  Bayle  without  alleging  any  reason. 
To  an  ordinary  philosopher  it  would  have  seemed  hard  to  lose  hii 
salary  because  his  antagonist  was  one 

'<  WhoM  tword  if  tkirper  diaii  hii  pen." 

Bayle  only  rejoiced  at  this  emancipation ,  and  quieOy  retonied 
to  his  Dictionary.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion  he  has  himself  per- 
petuated. 

^^  The  sweetness  and  rq[)ose  I  find  in  the  studies  in  which  I  have 
engaged  myself,  and  which  are  my  delight,  will  induce  me  to  re- 
main in  this  city,  if  I  am  allowed  to  continue  in  it ,  at  least  till  the 
printing  of  my  Dictionary  is  finished ;  fbr  my  presence  is  afasololely 
necessary  in  the  place  where  it  is  printed.  I  am  no  tover  of  money ; 
nor  of  honours ,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  invitation ,  should  it 
be  made  to  me  *,  nor  am  I  fond  of  the  disputes  and  cabals,  and  pro- 
fessorial snariings ,  which  reign  in  all  our  academies :  Canam  mUd 
et  Musis.''  He  was  indeed  so  charmed  by  quiet  and  independence, 
that  he  was  continually  refusing  the  most  magnificent  offers  of  pa- 
tronage :  from  Count  Guiscard ,  the  French  ambassador  *,  but  parti- 
cularly nrom  our  English  nobility.  The  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  of 
Albemarle ,  and  of  Huntingdon ,  tried  every  solicitatton  to  win  hm 
over  to  reside  with  them  as  their  fHend ;  and  too  nice  a  sense  of 
honour  induced  Bayle  to  reftise  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  gift  oC 
two  hundred  guineas  for  the  dedication  of  his  Dictionary.  ^*  I  have 
so  often  ridiculed  dedications  that  I  must  not  risk  any,'^  was  fte 
reply  of  our  philosopher. 

The  only  complaint  which  escaped  ttom  Bayle  was  the  want  ef 
books  ^  an  evil  particularly  felt  during  his  writing  the  ^^  Critical 
Dictionary  ^ "  a  work  which  should  have  been  composed  not  distant 
from  the  shelves  of  a  public  library.  Men  of  classical  atlainmenli, 
who  are  studying  about  twenty  authors,  and  chiefly  for  their  style, 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  state  of  famine  to  which  an  '^  hefleo 
librorum  "  is  too  often  reduced  in  the  new  sort  of  shidy  whiidi  Bajle 
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buDded.  Tagle  when  once  obtained  may  be  said  lo  be  no  acquiring 
acuity,  and  must  remain  stationary ;  but  knowledge  is  oT  perpetual 
^owth ,  and  bas  infinite  demands.  Taste ,  like  an  artificial  canal , 
viods  through  a  beautiful  country ;  but  its  borders  are  confined ,  and 
is  term  is  limited  :  Knowledge  navigates  the  oceui,  and  is  perpe- 
tually on  voyages  of  discovery.  Bayie  often  grieves  over  the  scarcity, 
[>r  the  want  of  books ,  by  which  he  was  compeiied  to  leave  many 
things  uncertain,  or  to  take  th^n  at  second-hand;  but  he  lived  to 
discover  that  trusting  to  the  rep(»*ts  of  others  was  too  often  suffering 
Ihe  Mind  to  lead  the  blind.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  induced 
Bayle  lo  declare ,  that  some  works  cannot  be  written  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  metropolis  only  can  supidy  the  wants  of  the  literary 
man.  Plutarch  has  made  a  similar  confession ;  and  the  elder  Pliny 
who  had  not  so  many  volumes  to  turn  over  as  a  modem ,  was  sen- 
sible to  the  want  of  books ,  for  he  acknowledges  that  there  was  no 
book  so  bad  by  which  we  might  not  profit. 

Beyle's  peculiar  vein  of  research  and  skill  in  discussion  first  ap- 
peared in  his  ^^Pens^  sur  la  Com^.''  In  December,  1660,  a 
comet  had  appeared ,  and  the  public  yet  trembled  at  a  portentous 
meteor,  vi^ich  they  still  imagined  was  connected  with  some  forth- 
coming and  terrible  event !  Persons  as  curious  as  they  were  terrified 
teased  Bayle  by  their  inquiries,  but  resisted aU  his  arguments.  They 
found  many  thinp  more  than  arguments  in  his  amusing  volumes : 
^^  I  am  not  one  of  the  authors  by  profession ,"  says  Bayle ,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  method  he  meant  to  pursue ,  ^^  who  fofiow  a  series 
of  views  *,  who  first  project  their  subject ,  then  divide  it  into  books 
and  chapters ,  and  who  only  choose  to  work  on  the  ideas  they  have 
planned.  I ,  for  my  part ,  give  up  all  clauns  to  authorship ,  and  ^aH 
chain  myself  to  no  such  servitude.  I  cannot  meditate  with  much  re* 
gularity  on  one  subject;  I  am  too  fond  of  change.  I  often  wander 
from  the  subject ,  and  jump  into  places  of  which  it  might  be  difllcult 
to  guess  the  way  out;  so  thati  shall  make  a  learned  doctor  who  looks 
for  method  quite  impatient  with  me.''  The  work  is  indeed  full  of 
curiosities  and  anecdotes,  with  many  critical  ones  concemhig 
history.  At  first  it  found  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  as  a  simple 
account  of  comets;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  Bayle's  comet 
had  a  number  of  fiery  tales  concerning  the  French  and  the  Austrians, 
it  soon  became  as  terrific  as  the  comet  itself,  and  was  prohibited ! 

Bayle's  ^'  Critique  g^n^rale  de  THistoire  du  Calvinisme  par  le 
P^re  Maimbourg,"  had  more  pleasantry  than  iHtterness,  except  to 
the  palate  of  the  vindictive  Father,  who  was  of  to  hot  a  constitution 
to  relish  ttie  delicacy  of  our  authors's  wit.  Maimbourg  stirred  up 
all  file  intrigues  he  could  rouse  to  get  the  Critique  burnt  by  the 
hangman  at  Paris.  The  lieutenant  of  the  police,  De  la  Reynie,  who 
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was  amonglhe  many  who  did  not  dislike  to  see  ttie  Fattier  carrecled 
by  Bayle ,  delayed  this  execution  from  time  to  time,  tiH  there  came 
a  final  order.  This  lieutenant  of  the  police  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and 
wishing  to  put  an  odium  on  the  bigoted  Maimbourg,  allowed  the 
irascible  Father  to  write  the  proclamation  himself  wiUi  all  the  vio- 
lence of  an  enraged  author.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  one  who 
evidenUy  wished  to  burn  his  brottier  with  his  book.  In  this  curious 
proclamation,  which  has  been  preserved  as  a  literary  curioMly, 
Bayle's  "  Critique"  is  declared  to  be  defamatory  and  cahimmoos, 
abounding  with  seditious  forgeries,  pernicious  to  all  goodsuf^ecb, 
and  therefore  is  condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces ,  and  burnt  at  the 
Place  de  GrSv^e.  All  printers  and  bookseUers  are  forbiditei  to 
print    or  to  sell,  or  disperse  the  said  abominable  book,  under 
pain  of  death',  and  all  other  persons,  of  what  quality  or  condition 
soever,  are  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  exemplary  punishment.  Deb 
Reynie  must  have  smiled  on  submissively  receiving  this  effusioD 
from  our  enraged  author  ^  and  to  punish  Maimbourg  in  the  orij 
way  he  could  contrive,  and  to  do  at  the  same  Ume  the  greatest 
kindness  to  Bayle ,  whom  he  admired,  h^  dispersed  three  thousand 
copies  of  this  proclamation  to  be  posted  up  ttirough  Paris :  the 
darm  and  the  curiosity  were  simultaneous  •,  but  the  latter  prerailed. 
Every  book  coUector  hastened  to  procure  a  copy  so  terrifically 
denounced,  and  at  the  same  time  so  amusing.  The  author  of  the 
"  Livres  condamn6s  au  feu"  might  have  inserted  ttiis  anecdote  in  his 
collection.  It  may  be  worth  adding,  ttiat  MTaimbourg  always  affected 
to  say  that  he  had  never  read  Bayle's  work,  but  he  afterwards 
confessed  to  Menage ,  that  he  could  not  help  valuing  a  book  of  such 
curiosity.  Jurieu  was  so  jealous  of  its  success ,  ttiat  Beauval  attributes 
his  personal  hatred  of  Bayle  to  our  young  philosopher  overshadow- 
ing that  veteran. 

The  taste  for  literary  history  we  owe  to  Bayle  •,  and  the  greal 
interest  he  communicated  to  these  researches  spread  in  the  national 
tastes  of  Europe.  France  has  been  always  the  richest  in  these  stores, 
but  our  acquisitions  have  been  rapid ;  and  Johnson ,  who  deUghted 
in  them ,  elevated  their  means  and  their  end,  by  the  ethical  philo- 
sophy and  the  spirit  of  criticism  which  he  awoke.  With  Bayle, 
indeed ,  his  minor  works  were  ttie  seed-plots ;  but  his  great  Diction- 
ary opened  the  forest. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  detect  the  difficulties  of  eariy  attempts, 
and  the  indifferent  success  which  sometimes  attends  Qiem  in  Uieir 
first  stale.  Bayle,  to  lighten  ttie  fatigue  of  correcting  the  second 
edition  of  his  Dictionary,  wrote  the  first  volume  of ''  R^ponscs  aux 
Questions  d'un  Provincial,"  a  supposititious  correspondence  wiUi  a 
country  gentleman.  It  was  a  work  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  and  of 
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a  better  description  of  miscellaneous  writing  than  that  of  the  preva- 
lent fashion  of  giving  thoughts  and  maxims,  and  fancifbl  characters, 
and  idle  stories,  which  had  satiated  the  public  taste :  however,  the 
book  was  not  well  received.  He  attributes  the  public  caprice  to  his 
prodigality  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  other  minutice  literarias, 
and  his  frequent  quotations!  but  he  defends  himself  with  skilL  '^  It 
is  against  the  nature  of  things  to  pretend  that  in  a  work  to  prove 
and  clear  up  facts,  an  author  should  only  make  use  of  his  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  ought  to  quote  very  seldom.  Those  who  say 
that  the  work  does  not  sufficiently  interest  the  public,  are  doubtless 
in  the  right ;  but  an  author  cannot  interest  the  pubUc  except  he  dis- 
cusses moral  or  political  subjects.  All  others  vnth  which  men  of 
letters  fill  their  books  are  useless  to  the  public  ^  and  we  ought  to 
consider  them  as  only  a  kind  of  frothy  nourishment  in  themselves^ 
but  which,  however,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  many  readers ,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  tastes.  What  is  there ,  for  example,  less 
interesting  to  the  public  than  the  Bibliotheque  choisie  of  Golomi^ 
( a  small  bibliographical  work) ;  yet  is  that  work  looked  on  as  excel- 
lent in  its  kind.  I  could  mention  other  works  which  are  read,  though 
containing  nothing  which  interests  the  pubUc.''  Two  years  after, 
when  he  resumed  these  letters ,  he  changed  his  plan  ^  he  became 
more  argumentative ,  and  more  sparing  of  literary  and  historical 
articles.  We  have  now  certainly  obtained  more  decided  notions  of  the 
nature  of  this  species  of  composition ,  and  treat  such  investigations 
with  more  skill;  still  they  are  "  caviare  to  the  general."  An  accu- 
mulation of  dry  facts,  without  any  exertion  of  taste  or  discussion, 
forms  but  the  barren  and  obscure  dihgence  of  title-hunters.  All 
things  which  come  to  the  reader  without  having  first  passed  through 
the  mind ,  as  well  as  the  pen  of  the  writer,  will  be  still  open  to  the 
fatal  objection  of  insane  industry  raging  with  a  depraved  appetite- 
for  trash  and  cinders  \  and  this  is  tlie  line  of  demarcation  which 
will  for  ever  separate  a  Bayle  from  a  Prosper  Marchand,  and  a 
Warton  from  a  Ritson  \  the  one  must  be  satisfied  to  be  useful ,  but 
the  other  will  not  fail  to  delight.  Yet  something  must  be  alleged  in 
fiayour  of  those  who  may  sometimes  indulge  researches  too  minutely^ 
perhaps  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  nothing  remains  but  useless 
curiosity ;  yet  this  too  may  be  relative.  The  pleasure  of  these  pursuits 
is  only  tasted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them ,  and  whose 
employments  are  thus  converted  into  amusements.  A  man  of  fine 
genius ,  Addison  relates ,  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of  an- 
tiquity, upon  being  obliged  to  search  into  several  rolls  and  records, 
at  first  found  this  a  very  drjrand  irksome  employment;  yet  he  assur- 
ed mc ,  that  at  last  he  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it ,  and  pre^ 
ferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
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As  for  otir  Bajle,  he  exliibits  a  perfiBct  model  of  the  real  literary 
character.  He ,  with  the  secret  (dchymy  of  humaD  happiness ,  extract- 
ed his  tranquillity  out  of  the  haser  metals ,  at  the  cost  of  his  amiRtion 
and  his  fortune.  Thronghout  a  voluminous  work,  he  experienced 
the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  acquisition  and  delight ;  he  oblasned 
glory,  and  he  endured  persecution.  He  died  as  he  had  lired ,  in  the 
same  uninterrupted  habits  of  composition ;  for  with  hfe  dying  hand , 
and  nearly  speechless,  he  sent  a  fresh  proof  to  the  printer ! 

CICERO  VIEWED  AS  A  COLLECTOR. 

FusEU ,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  p«1  of  his  Lectures^ 
has  touched  on  the  character  of  Cicero,  respecting  his  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  Art,  in  a  manner  which  excites  our  curiosity. 
^'Though  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  as  little  native  taste  for  paint- 
ing and  sculpture ,  and  even  less  than  he  had  taste  for  poetry,  he 
had  a  conception  of  Nature ,  and  with  his  usual  acumen  fireqoenOy 
scattered  useful  hints  and  pertinent  observations.  For  many  oT  these 
he  might  probably  be  indebted  to  Hortensius,  with  whom,  thoogh 
his  rival  in  eloquence ,  he  lived  on  terms  of  famUiarity ,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  declared  taste ,  and  one  of  the  first  coUectors  of  the 
time."  We  may  trace  the  progress  of  Cicero's  taste  for  the  works 
of  art.  It  was  probaidy  a  late ,  though  an  ardent  pursuit ;  and  their 
actual  enjoyment  seems  with  this  celebrated  man  rather  lo  have  bees 
connected  with  some  future  plan  of  life. 

Cicero,  when  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  project^ 
ed  the  formation  of  a  litNrary  and  a  collection  of  antiquities ,  wifli 
the  remote  intention  of  secession,  and  one  day  stealing  away  finM 
the  noisy  honours  of  the  repuUic.  Although  that  great  man  remahh 
ed  too  long  a  victim  to  Ids  political  ambition ,  yet  at  all  tiroes  hii 
naturd  dispositions  would  break  out,  and  amidst  his  public  avoca- 
tions he  often  anticipated  a  time  when  life  would  be  unvalued 
without  uninterrupted  repose^  but  repose ;  destitute  of  the  ample 
furniture,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  a  mind  occupying  itself  la 
literature  and  art,  would  only  for  him  have  opened  the  repose  of  a 
desert !  It  was  rather  his  provident  wisdom  than  their  actual  enjoy- 
ment, which  induced  him,  at  a  busied  period  of  his  life,  to  accu- 
mulate from  all  parts,  books,  and  statues,  and  curiosities,  without 
number;  in  a  word,  to  become,  according  to  the  term,  too  odea 
misapplied  and  misconceived  among  us ,  for  it  is  not  always  under- 
stood in  an  honourable  sense ,  a  collector  ! 

Like  other  later  collectors ,  Cicero  often  appears  ardent  to  pos- 
sess what  he  was  not  able  to  command ;  sometimes  he  entreats ,  or 
circuitously  negociates,  or  is  planning  the  (hture  means  to  secure 
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Ihe  acqulsilioiis  which  he  fhirsled  after.  He  is  repeatedly  BoHciting 
liis  literary  firiend  Atticus  to  keep  his  books  for  him ,  and  not  to 
depose  of  his  collections  on  any  terms ,  however  earnestly  the  bid- 
ders may  crowd  ^  and,  to  keep  his  patience  in  good  hope  (for  At- 
ticus imagined  his  collection  would  exceed  the  price  which  Gcero 
could  afford),  he  desices  Atticus  not  to  despair  of  his  being  able  to 
make  them  his ,  for  that  he  was  saying  aU  his  rents  to  purchase  these 
lH>oks  for  the  relief  of  his  old  age. 

This  projected  library,  and  collection  of  antiquities ,  it  was  the 
intention  of  Cicero  to  have  placed  in  his  fovourite  villa  in  the 
neighbouiiiood  of  Rome ,  whose  name ,  consecrated  by  time ,  now 
proverbially  describes  the  retirement  of  a  man  of  elegant  tastes.  To 
adorn  his  viDa  at  Tusculum  formed  the  day-dreams  of  this  man  of 
genius ;  and  his  passion  broke  out  in  all  the  enthusiasm  and  impa- 
tience which  so  ftrquently  characterise  the  modem  collector.  Not 
only  Atticus,  on  whose  fine  taste  he  could  depend ,  but  every  one 
likely  (o  increase  his  acquisitions,  was  Cicero  persecuting  with  en- 
treaties on  entreaties ,  with  the  seduction  of  large  prices ,  and  with 
the  expectation ,  that  if  the  orator  and  consul  would  submit  to  accept 
any  bribe ,  it  would  hardly  be  refused  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript 
or  a  statue.  ^^  In  the  name  of  our  friendship,''  says  Cicero ,  address- 
ing Atticus ,  ^^  suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  of  whatever  you  find 
curious  or  rare."  When  Atticus  informed  him  that  he  should  send 
him  a  fine  statue ,  in  which  the  heads  of  Mercury  and  Minerva 
were  united  together,  Cicero ,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  maniacal 
lover  of  the  present  day,  finds  every  object  which  is  uncommon  the 
very  thing  for  which  he  has  a  proper  [dace.  '^  Your  discovery  is 
admiraUe,  and  the  statue  you  mention  seems  to  have  been  made 
purposely  for  my  cabinet.''  Then  follows  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  this  allegorical  statue ,  which  expressed  the  happy  union 
of  exercise  and  study.  '^  Continue,"  he  adds ,  '^  to  collect  for  me 
as  you  have  promised,  in  as  great  a  quantity'  as  possible ,  mor- 
sels of  this  kind."  Cicero  like  other  collectors ,  may  be  suspected  not 
to  have  been  very  difficult  in  his  choice,  and  for  him  the  curious  was 
not  less  valued  than  the  beautiful.  The  mind  and  temper  of  Cicero 
were  of  a  rofMist  and  philosc^hical  cast,  not  too  sul^ect  to  the  tor^ 
tures  of  those  whose  morbid  imagination  and  delicacy  of  taste  touch 
on  infirmity.  It  is,  however,  amusing  to  observe  this  great  man, 
actuated  by  all  the  fervour  and  joy  of  collecting.  '^  I  have  paid  your 
agent,  as  you  ordered ,  for  the  Megaric  statues,  send  me  as  manjr 
of  them  as  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with  any  others 
which  you  think  proper  for  the  place,  and  to  my  taste,  and  good 
enough  to  please  yours.  You  cannot  imagine  how  greaay  my  pas- 
sion i/icrea5e5  for  this  sort  of  tUngs*,  tt  is  such  Oiat  ilmay  appear 
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ridiculous  in  tbe  eyes  of  roaoy  \  b^  yoa  are  my  friend,  and  wil 
only  think  of  satisfying  my  wishes.'' Again — ^^  Purchase  for  me, 
without  thhnking  farther,  «dl  that  you  discover  of  rarity.  My  friend 
do  not  spare  my  purse.''  And,  indeed,  in  another  place  he  loves 
Atticus  both  for  his  promptitude  and  cheap  purchases  :  Te  rmd- 
turn  amamus ,  quod  ea  abs  te  diligeTOer,  poivoque  curata  sunt. 

Our  collectors  may  not  be  displeased  to  discover  at  Ihw  head  so 
venerable  a  personage  as  Cicero ;  nor  to  sanction  their  own  feverish 
thirst  and  panting  impatience  with  all  the  raptures  on  the  day  of 
possession ,  and  the  ^^  saving  of  rents  "  to  afford  commanding  prices 
— by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

A  fact  is  noticed  in  this  article  which  requires  elucidation.  la 
the  life  of  a  true  collector,  the  selling  of  his  books  is  a  nogolar 
incident.  The  truth  is,  that  the  elegant  friend  of  Qcero,  residiDgin 
the  literary  city  of  Athens ,  appears  to  have  ei^oyed  but  a  moderate 
income ,  and  may  be  said  to  have  traded  not  only  in  books ,  but  in 
gladiators,  whom  he  let  out,  and  also  charged  interest  for  the  use 
of  his  money ;  circumstances  which  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  gives  an 
account  of  his  landed  property,  has  omitted,  as,  perhaps ,  nol  wA 
adapted  to  heighten  the  interesting  picture  which  he  gives  of  Atticus, 
but  which  the  Abb^  Mongault  has  detected  in  his  curious  notes  oo 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus.  It  is  certain  that  he  employed  his  daves, 
who,  *'*'  to  the  foot-boy,"  as  Middleton  expresses  himself,  were  aD 
literary  and  skUful  scribes ,  in  copying  the  works  of  the  best  authors 
for  his  own  use^  but  the  duplicates  were  sold,  to  the  conunoa 
profit  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  state  of  literature  among  the 
ancients  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the  age  of  our  first  restorers 
of  learning ,  when  printing  was  not  yet  established ;  then  Boccaccio, 
and  Petrarch,  and  such  men,  were  coUectors,  and  zealously  occu- 
pied in  the  manual  labour  of  transcription ;  immeasurable  was  the 
delight  of  that  avariciousness  of  manuscript ,  by  which ,  in  a  certain 
given  time,  the  possessor,  with  an  unwearied  pen,  could  enrich  Mm- 
self  by  his  copy  :  and  this  copy  an  estate  would  not  always  purchase! 
Besides  that  a  manuscript  selected  by  Atticus ,  or  copied  by  the 
hand  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  must  have  risen  in  value,  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  known  taste  and  judgment  of  the  collector. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARACCL 

The  congenial  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  accompanied 
by  the  same  periodical  revolutions  ^  and  none  is  more  interesting 
than  that  one  whicli  occurs  in  the  decline  and  corruption  of  arts, 
when  a  single  mind  returning  to  right  principles ,  amidst  the  dege- 
nerated race  who  had  forsaken  them  ,  seefns  to  create  a  new  epoct^, 
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and  teaches  a  servile  race  once  more  how  to  invent !  These  epochs 
are  few,  but  are  easily  distinguished.  The  human  mind  is  never  sta> 
tionary  \  it  advances  or  it  retrogrades ;  having  reached  its  meridian 
point  9  when  the  hour  of  perfection  has  gone  by,  it  must  verge  to  its 
decline.  In  all  Art ,  perfection  lapses  into  that  weakened  state  too 
often  dignified  in  classical  imitation;  but  it  sinks  into  mannerism , 
and  wantons  into  affection,  till  it  shoots  out  into  fantastic  novdties. 
When  all  languishes  in  a  state  of  mediocrity,  or  is  deformed  by  false 
tastes ,  then  is  reserved  for  a  fortunate  genius  the  glory  of  restoring 
another  golden  age  of  invention.  The  history  of  the  Caracci  fomily 
serves  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  such  an  epoch ,  while  the  per- 
sonal characters  of  the  three  Caracci  throw  an  additional  interest 
over  this  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the  works  of  genius. 

The  establishment  of  the  famous  accademia ,  or  school  of  pain- 
ting ,  at  Bologna ,  which  restored  the  art  in  the  last  stage  of  dege- 
neracy, originated  in  the  profound  meditations  of  Lodovico.  There 
was  a  happy  boldness  in  the  idea;  but  its  great  singularity  was  that 
of  discovering  those  men  of  genius,  who  alone  could  realise  his  ideal 
conception,  amidst  his  own  family  circle ;  and  yet  these  were  men 
whose  opposite  dispositions  and  acquirements  could  hardly  have 
given  any  hope  of  mutual  assistance  \  and  much  less  of  melting  to- 
gether their  minds  and  their  work  in  such  an  unity  of  conception 
and  execution ,  that  even  to  our  days  they  leave  the  critics  undeter- 
mined which  of  me  Caracci  to  prefer ;  each  excelling  the  other  in 
some  pictorial  quality.  Often  combining  together  in  the  same  pic- 
ture ,  the  mingled  labour  of  three  painters  seemed  to  proceed  from 
one  pallet ,  as  their  works  exhibit  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Bo- 
logna. They  still  dispute  about  a  picture ,  to  ascertain  which  of  the' 
Caracci  painted  it ;  and  still  one  prefers  Lodovico  for  his  grandio^ 
sithy  another  Agostino  for  his  invention,  and  others  Annibale  for  his 
vigour  or  his  grace  \ 

What  has  been  told  of  others,  happened  to  Lodovico  Caracci  in 
his  youth  \  he  struggled  with  a  mind  tardy  in  its  conceptions ,  so 
that  he  gave  no  indications  of  talent  \  and  was  apparently  so  inept 
as  to  have  been  advised  by  two  masters  to  be  satisfied  to  grind  the 
colours  he  ought  not  otherwise  to  meddle  with.  Tintoretto,  from 
friendship,  exhorted  him  to  change  his  trade.  ^'This  sluggishness 
of  intellect  did  not  proceed ,"  observes  the  sagacious  Lanzy , ''  from 
any  deficiency,  but  from  the  depth  of  his  penetrating  mind  :  early 
in  life  he  dreaded  the  ideal  as  a  rock  on  which  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  been  shipwrecked."  His  hand  was  not  blest  with 
precocious  facility ,  because  his  mind  was  unsettled  about  truth 

*  Laozi,  Storia  Piltorica^  v.  85. 
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ilieif }  he  was  sUIl  seeking  for  ntture,  which  he  could  not  diteow 
in  those  wretched  mannerists,  who,  boasting  of  their  fjreedom  ani 
expedition  in  thefa*  [>ewildering  tastes ,  which  they  called  the  ideal, 
relied  on  the  diplomas  and  honours  obtained  by  intrigue  or  par- 
chase,  which  sancUoned  their  follies  in  ttie  eyes  of  the  noultitaile. 
^'  LodoYico,''  says  Lanzi ,  ^^  would  first  satisfr  his  own  mind  m 
every  line ;  he  would  not  paint  till  painting  well  became  a  bablt,  ani 
till  habit  produced  OeM^ility.'' 

Lodoyico  then  sought  in  other  cities  for  what  he  coold  Dd  Bsd  tt 
Bologna.  He  travelled  to  inspect  ttie  works  of  the  ^der  masters;  he 
meditated  on  all  their  details;  he  penetrated  to  the  very  thoogMsof 
the  great  artists ,  and  grew  intimate  with  their  modest  of  oonoep- 
tion  and  execution.  The  true  principles  of  art  were  coDeded  to- 
gether in  his  own  mind, — the  rich  (hiits  of  his  own  studies ,— and 
these  first  prompted  him  to  invent  a  new  school  of  painting '. 

Returning  to  Bologna ,  he  found  his  degraded  brothers  in  art  sQI 
quarrelling  about  the  merits  of  the  old  and  the  new  school,  aai 
still  exulting  in  their  vague  conceptions  and  expeditions  mettiods. 
Lodovico ,  who  had  observed  all ,  had  summed  up  his  prlncipleB  io 
one  grand  maxim , — that  of  combining  a  close  observation  of  natoR 
with  the  imitation  of  the  great  masters,  modifying  both,  liowefBr, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  artist  himself.  Such  was  the  simple  idea 
and  the  happy  project  of  Lodovico !  Every  pei|DctioD  seemed  lo 
have  been  obtained  :  the  Raffaeleschi  exceUed  in  the  ideal;  fte 
Michelangioleschi  in  the  anatomical;  the  Venetian  and  the  Les- 
bard  schools  in  brilliant  vivacity  or  philosophic  gravity.  AJl  seemed 
preoccupied ;  but  ttie  secret  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  senile  imila- 
tion  was  a  new  art :  of  mingling  into  oneschoid  the  charms  of  evoy 
school,  adapting  them  with  freedom ;  and  having  been  taught  by  al, 
to  remain  a  model  for  all;  or ,  as  Lanzi  expresses  it ,  dopo  twert 
appreso  da  tutte  insegnd  a  tuUe.  To  restore  Art  in  its  dedlM. 
Lodovico  pressed  all  the  sweets  firom  all  the  flowers;  or,  oMltnig 
together  all  his  rich  materials ,  formed  one  CorinOiian  brass.  Tie 
school  is  described  by  Du  Fresnoy  in  the  character  of  Annibrie, 

Qiio«  tednliu  Hannibal  omnet 

In  vmopBjAM  MUTTBM  atqM  mortm  miri  arte  ocMorr. 

Paraphrased  by  Mason , 

From  all  their  chamu  coBbined,  with  happy  toil » 
Did  Annibal  compote  hit  wondroat  ttyle ; 
0*er  the  fair  fraud  to  dote  a  veil  it  thrown  , 
That  every  borrow'd  grace  becomes  hit  own  *. 

*  D'Argenyille,  Vies  des  Peintres ,  ii.  46. 

*  The  curious  reader  of  Uste  may  refer  to  Fuseli's  Second  Lfectare  hi ' 
diatribe  against  what  he  calls  '<  the  Eclectic  School  j  which ,  bj  aeledt^  tk 
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Lodovico  pereeiTed  that  he  could  not  stand  alone  in  the  breach , 
id  single-handed  encounter  an  impetuous  multitude.  He  thought 
'  raising  up  a  party  among  those  youthM  aspirants  who  had  not 
St  been  habitually  depraved.  He  had  a  brotlier  whose  talent  could 
3yer  rise  beyond  a  poor  copyist's ,  and  him  he  had  the  judgment , 
Qswayed  by  undue  partiality,  to  account  as  a  cipher;  but  he  found 
ro  of  his  cousins,  men  capable  of  becoming  as  extraordinary  as 
ims^. 

These  brothers,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  first  by  nature,  and  then 
y  their  manners  and  habits ,  were  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions. 
lorn  amidst  bumble  occupations,  their  fiiither  was  a  tailor,  and 
innif>ale  was  still  working  on  the  paternal  board,  while  Agostino 
ras  occupied  by  khe  elegant  works  of  the  goldsmith,  whence  he 
ccpiired  the  fine  art  of  engraying,  in  which  he  became  the  Marc 
Antonio  of  his  time.  Their  manners,  perhaps,  resulted  ft-om  their 
rades.  Agostino  was  a  man  of  science  and  literature :  a  philosopher 
ind  poet,  of  the  most  polished  elegance,  the  most  enchanting  con- 
rersation ,  far  removed  from  the  yulgar ,  he  became  the  companion 
)f  the  learned  and  the  noble.  Annibale  could  scarcely  write  and 
read;  an  inborn  ruggedness  made  him  sullen,  taciturn,  or  if  he 
qpoke,  sarcastic ;  scorn  and  ridicule  were  his  bitter  delight.  Nature 
tiad  strangely  made  these  brothers  little  less  than  enemies.  Annibale 
lespised  his  brother  for  haying  entered  into  the  higher  circles  ;  he 
ridiculed  his  refined  manners,  and  eyen  the  neat  elegance  of  his 
dress.  To  mortify  Agostino ,  one  day ,  he  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their 
father  threading  a  needle,  and  their  mother  cutting  out  the  cloth,  to 
remind  him,  as  he  once  whispered  in  Agostino's  ear,  when  he  met 
him  walking  with  a  nobleman,  ^^  not  to  forget  that  they  were  sons 
of  a  poor  tailor! ''  The  same  contrast  existed  in  the  habits  of  their 

beauties,  c<nTectiD§;  the  faalts ,  sopplyiDg  the  defects,  and  aToiding  the 
extremes  of  the  different  styles ,  att^pted  to  form  a  perfect  system."  He 
acknowledges  the  greatness  of  the  Caracci ;  yet  he  laughs  at  the  mere  copying 
the  manners  of  various  painters  into  one  picture.  Bat  perhaps,  I  say  it  with 
all  possible  deference,  our  animated  critic  forgot  for  a  moment  that  it  was  no 
mechanioal  imitation  the  Caracci  inculcated  :  nature  and  art  were  to  be 
equally  studied,  and  secondo  U  naijio  talento  e  la  propria  sua  ditposwone,  Barry 
distinguishes  with  praise  and  warmth.  '*  Whether,"  says  he ,  "we  may  con- 
tent onrseWes  with  adopting  the  manly  plan  of  art  pursued  by  the  Caracci 
and  their  school  at  Bologna ,  in  uniting  the  perfections  of  all  the  other 
schools;  or  whether,  which  I  rather  hope,  we  look  farther  into  the  style  of 
design  upon  our  own  studies  after  nature ;  whicherer  of  these  plans  the  nation 
might  fix  on,"  etc.,  ii.  518  Thus  three  great  names,  Du  Fresnoy,  Fuseli, 
and  Barry ,  restricted  their  notions  of  the  Caracci  plan  to  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  great  masters ;  but  Lanzi ,  in  unfolding  Lodoyico's  project,  lays  down 
as  his  first  principle  the  observation  of  nature,  and,  secondly,  the  imitation 
of  the  great  masters;  and  all  modified  by  the  natural  di^iosition  of  the  artist. 
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mind.  Agoslino  was  slow  to  resolve ,  difficult  lo  satisfy  bimself;  be 
was  for  polishing  and  maturing  every  tbing :  Annibale  was  loo  rapid 
to  suffer  any  delay,  and  often  evading  the  diffieulties  ofCbeart, 
loved  to  do  much  in  a  short  time.  Lodovico  soon  perceived  then- 
equal  and  natural  aptitude  for  art^  and  placing  Agostioo  under  t 
master,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  facility  of  execution,  he  fixed 
Annibale  in  his  own  study ,  where  his  cousin  might  be  taught  by 
observation  the  Fesdna  lente ;  how  the  best  works  are  formed  by 
a  leisurely  haste.  Lodovico  seems  to  have  adopted  the  artifice  of 
Isocrates  in  his  management  of  two  pupils ,  of  whom  he  said ,  that 
the  one  was  to  be  pricked  on  by  the  spur,  and  the  other  kept  in  by 
the  rein. 

But  a  new  difficulty  arose  in  the  attempt  to  combine  together  soek 
incongruous  natures-,  the  thoughtfhl  Lodovico,  intent  on  the  great 
project  of  the  reformation  of  the  art ,  by  his  prudence  long  balanced 
their  unequal  tempers,  and  with  that  penetration  which  so  stroogty 
characterises  his  genius ,  directed  their  distinct  talents  to  his  oae 
great  purpose.  From  the  literary  Agostino  he  obtained  the  phUoso- 
phy  of  critical  lectures  and  scientific  principles^  invention  and  de- 
signing solely  occupied  Annibale ;  while  the  softness  of  contours  ^ 
lightness  and  grace,  were  his  own  acquisition '.  But  though  Annibale 
presumptuously  contemned  the  rare  and  elevated  talents  of  Agos- 
tino ,  and  scarcely  submitted  to  copy  the  works  of  Lodovico,  wbon 
he  preferred  to  rival ,  yet ,  according  to  a  traditional  rumour  whidi 
Lanzi records,  it  was  Annibale's  decisionof  character  which  enabled 
him ,  as  it  were ,  unperceived ,  to  become  the  master  over  his  cou- 
sin and  his  brother ;  Lodovico  and  Agostino  long  hesitated  to  oppose 
the  predominant  style,  in  their  first  Essays;  Annibale  hardily  de- 
cided to  persevere  in  opening  their  new  career  by  opposing  ^^  worts 
to  voices;"  and  to  the  enervate  labours  of  their  wretched  rivals, 
their  own  works,  warm  in  vigour  and  freshness,  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  nature  and  art. 

The  Garacci  not  only  resolved  to  paint  justly,  but  to  preserre 
the  art  itself,  by  perpetuating  the  perfect  taste  of  the  true  styk 
among  their  successors.  In  their  own  house  they  opened  an  Acca- 
demia,  calling  it  degli  Jncamminati ,  *'  the  opening  a  new  way," 
or  "  the  beginners."  The  academy  was  llirnished  with  casts,  draw- 
ings, prints,  a  school  for  anatomy,  and  for  the  living  figure;  re- 
ceiving all  comers  with  kindness;  teaching  gratuitously,  and,  ^  d 
is  said,  without  jealousy ;  but  too  many  facts  are  recorded  toafiot 
us  to  credit  the  banishment  of  this  infectious  passion  from  the  aca^ 
demy  of  the  Garacci,  who,  like  other  congregated  artists,  could 
not  live  together  and  escape  their  own  cndemial  fever. 

*  D'Argcnville,  Vies  des  Pcintres,  ii.  47 — 6S, 
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It  was  bere,  however,  thai  Agostino  found  his  eminence  as  the 
director  of  their  studies ;  delivering  lectures  on  architecture  and 
perspective ,  and  pointing  out  from  his  stores  of  history  and  fable 
subjects  for  the  designs  of  their  pupils ,  who ,  on  certain  days ,  exhi- 
bited their  works  to  the  most  skilfiil  judges ,  adjusting  the  merits  by 
their  decisions.  '^  To  the  crowned  sufficient  is  the  prize  of  glory /' 
says  Lanzi;  and  while  the  poets  chanted  their  praises,  the  lyre  of 
Agostino  himself  gratefully  celebrated  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  A 
curious  sonnet  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  where  Agostino,  like  the 
ancient  legislators ,  compresses  his  new  laws  into  a  few  verses,  easily 
to  be  remembered.  The  sonnet  is  now  well  known ,  since  Fuseli 
and  Barry  have  preserved  it  in  their  lectures.  This  singular  produc- 
tion has ,  however,  had  the  hard  fate  of  being  unjustly  depreciated : 
Lanzi  calls  it  pittoresco  veramente  pih  che  poetico ;  Fuseli  sarcas- 
tically compares  it  to  '^  a  medical  prescription.''  It  delighted  Barry, 
who  calls  it  ^^a  beautiflil  poem.''  Considered  as  a  didactic  and  des- 
criptive poem ,  no  lover  of  art,  who  has  ever  read  it,  will  cease  to 
repeat  it  till  he  has  got  it  by  heart.  In  this  academy  every  one  was 
free  to  indulge  his  own  taste ,  provided  he  did  not  violate  the  essen-^ 
tial  principles  of  art ;  for ,  though  the  critics  have  usually  described 
the  character  of  this  new  school  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
preceding  ones ,  it  was  their  first  principle  to  be  guided  by  nature , 
and  their  own  dispositions ;  and  if  their  painter  was  deflcient  in  ori- 
ginality, it  was  not  the  fault  of  this  academy,  so  much  as  of  the 
academician.  In  difficult  doubts  they  had  recourse  to  Lodovico , 
whom  Lanzi  describes  in  his  school  like  Homer  among  the  Greeks , 
fons  ingeniorum,  profound  in  every  part  of  painting.  Even  the 
recreations  of  the  pupils  were  contrived  to  keep  their  mind  and 
hand  in  exercise;  in  their  walks  sketching  landscapes  from  nature, 
or  amusing  themselves  with  what  the  Italians  call  Caricatura,  a 
term  of  large  signification ;  for  it  includes  many  sorts  of  grotesque 
invention^,  whimsical  incongruities,  such  as  those  arabesques  found 
at  Herculaneum ,  where  Anchises,  jlilneas,  and  Ascanius  are  burles- 
qued by  heads  of  apes  and  pigs ,  or  Arion  ,  with  a  grotesque  mo- 
tion ,  is  straddling  a  great  trout;  or  like  that  ludicrous  parody  which 
came  from  the  hand  of  Titian ,  in  a  playful  hour,  when  he  sketched 
the  Laocoon  whose  three  figures  consist  of  apes.  Annibale  had  a  pe- 
culiar facility  in  these  incongrgous  inventions ,  and  even  the  severe 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  considered  them  as  useful  exercises. 

Such  was  the  academy  founded  by  the  Caracci ;  and  Lodovico 
lived  to  realise  his  project  in  the  reformation  of  art,  and  witnessed 
the  school  of  Bologna  flourishing  afresh  when  all  the  others  had 
fallen.  The  great  masters  of  this  last  epoch  of  Italian  painting  were 
their  pupils.  Such  were  Domenichino,  who,  according  to  the  ex- 
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pressiOD  of  Bellori ,  delinea  gU  animi,  cohrisce  la  wta^  he  dm 
the  soul  and  coloured  life  ' ;  Albaoo ,  whose  grace  dkliBguishes  Mm 
as  the  Anacreon  of  paiating ;  Guido ,  whose  touch  was  all  beautjied 
delicacy,  and,  as  Passeri  delightf\illy  expresseait,  '^  whose  bees 
came  from  Paradise  '*/'  a  sch<dar  of  whom  his  mast^s  became 
jealous,  while  Amiibale,  to  depress  Guido,  paht)ni8ed  Domeni- 
chino,  and  eyeo  the  wise  Lodovico  could  not  disstmulale  ttie  km 
of  a  new  competitor  in  a  pupil,  and  to  mortify  Gnido,  prefemd 
Guercino ,  who  trod  in  another  path.  Lanfranco  cloees  this  gtorkw 
list ,  whose  freedom  and  grandeur  for  their  fhll  disfriay  required  llie 
ample  field  of  some  yast  history. 

The  secret  history  of  this  Acciidemia  forms  an  iilnstritioo  fcr 
that  chapter  on  ''  Literary  Jealousy''  which  I  have  written  io  ,'11ie 
Literary  Character/'  We  have  seen  even  the  gentte  Lodovico  ioliBcled 
by  it ;  but  it  raged  in  the  breast  of  Annibale.  Careless  of  fortune  as 
they  were  through  life ,  and  freed  fh>m  the  bonds  of  roatrimooj, 
that  they  might  wholly  devote  themselves  to  all  the  enfliusiasm  of 
their  art,  they  lived  together  in  the  perpetual  intercourse  of  flieir 
thoughts  ^  and  even  at  their  meals  laid  on  their  table  their  cnjoDs 
and  their  papers ,  so  that  any  motion  or  gesture  which  occiffred, 
as  worthy  of  picturing,  was  instantly  sketched.  Annibale  caldiiiig 
something  of  the  criUcal  taste  of  Agostino,  learnt  to  work  dor 
slowly,  and  to  finish  with  more  perfection,  while  his  ioventknis 
were  enriched  by  the  elevated  thoughts  and  erudition  of  Agosliiio. 
Yet  a  circumstance  which  happened  in  the  academy  betrays  (he 
mordacity  and  envy  of  Annibale  at  the  superior  accomphriraieDts 
of  his  more  learned  brother.  While  Agostino  was  describing  wift 
great  eloquence  the  beauties  of  the  Laocoon ,  Annibale  approacbed 
the  wall ,  and  snatching  up  his  crayons ,  drew  the  marveDous  figw 
with  such  perfection,  that  tiie  spectators  gazed  on  it  in  astodsk- 
meni.  Alluding  to  his  brother's  lecture ,  the  proud  artist  disdainfellf 
observed ,  '^  Poets  paint  with  words,  but  painters  only  with  OKff 
pencils  ^" 

The  brothers  could  neither  live  together  nor  endure  abseiKt 
Many  years  their  life  was  one  continued  struggle  and  mortificatioo; 
and  Agostino  often  sacrificed  his  genius  to  pacify  the  jeakrasj  of 
Annibale,  by  relinquishing  his  pallet  to  resume  those  tvfxsit 
engravings ,  in  which  he  corrected  the  faulty  outlines  of  the  nns- 
ters  whom  he  copied ,  so  that  his  engravings  are  more  perfect  Qiai 
their  originals.  To  this  unhappy  circumstance,  observes  Lanzi,  v^ 
must  attribute  the  loss  of  so  many  noble  compositions  which  other- 

«  Bellori,  Le  Vitc  dc'  Piltori,  etc. 

•  Passeri,  Vite  de*  Pittori. 

'  D*Argetiville ,  ii.  J6.  I 
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wise  Agosttno,  equal  in  genius  to  the  ottier  Garaeei,  bad  left  m. 
The  jealousy  of  AnnifMle ,  at  leugth ,  for  ever  tore  them  asunder* 
Lodovico  happened  not  to  he  with  them  when  (hey  were  engaged 
in  painting  together  theFarnesian  gallery  at  Rome.  A  rumour  spread 
that  in  their  present  comfMned  labour  the  engraver  had  excelled  the 
painter.  This  Annibde  could  not  forgive;  he  raved  at  the  bite  of 
the  serpent  :  words  could  not  mollify,  nor  kindness  any  longer 
appease  that  perturbed  spirit;  neither  the  humiliating  forbearance 
of  Agostino,  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  nor  the  mediation  of  the 
great.  They  separated  for  ever!  a  separation  in  which  they  both 
languished,  till  Agostino,  broken-hearted,  sunk  into  an  early  grave, 
and  Annibale ,  now  brotheriess ,  lost  half  his  genius ;  his  great  inven*- 
tion  no  longer  accompanied  him — for  Agostino  was  not  by  his  side ' ! 
After  suffering  many  vexattons,  and  preyed  on  by  his  evil  temper, 
AnnifMle  was  deprived  of  his  senses. 

AN  ENGUSH  AGADiMY  OF  LITERATURE  \ 

We  have  Royal  Societies  for  philosophers,  for  antiquaries,  and 
for  artists — ^none  for  men  of  letters !  The  lovers  of  philological 
studies  have  regretted  the  want  of  an  asylum  since  the  days  of  Anne , 
when  the  establishment  of  an  English  Academy  of  Literature  was 
designed ;  but  political  changes  occurred  which  threw  out  a  literary 
administrattou.  France  and  Italy  have  gloried  in  great  national  aca- 
demies ,  and  even  in  provincial  ones.  With  us ,  the  curious  history 
and  the  fate  of  the  societies  at  Spalding ,  Stamford ,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, whom  their  zeatous  founder  lived  to  see  sink  into  country 
clubs ,  is  that  of  most  of  our  rural  attempts  at  literary  academies ! 
The  Manchester  society  has  but  an  ambiguous  existence ;  and  that 
of  Exeter  expired  in  its  birih.  Yet  that  a  great  purpose  may  be 
obtained  by  an  inconsideraMe  number,  the  history  of  ^^  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,''  eto. ,  may  prove; 
for  that  originally  consisted  only  of  twelve  persons ,  brought  to- 
gether with  great  difficulty,  and  neither  distinguished  for  their  ability 
nor  their  rank. 

The  opponents  to  the  estaMishment  of  an  academy  in  this  country 
may  urge,  and  find  Bruy^e  on  their  side,  that  no  corporate  body 

"  Fnaeli  describes  the  gallery  of  the  Famese  palace  as  a  work  of  unifbrm 
rigour  of  execution ,  which  nothing  can  equal  bat  its  imbeoUUy  and  incorp- 
gruity  of  conception.  This  defidencj  in  Annibale  was  always  readily  sup- 
plied by  the  taste  and  learning  of  Agostino;  the  vigour  of  Annibale  was  defi- 
cient both  in  sensibiiity  and  correct  iuTention. 

*  Long  after  this  article  was  composed,  the  Rojral  Societjr  of  LUeratttre 
was  projected. 
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generates  a  single  roan  of  genius.  No  Mflton ,  no  Hume,  no  Adam 
Smith ,  yifiW  spring  out  of  an  academical  community,  howerer  tbey 
may  partake  of  one  common  labour.  Of  the  fame,  too,  shared 
among  the  many,  the  individual  feels  his  portion  too  contracted, 
besides  that  he  mU often  suffer  by  comparison.  Literature,  wiQi  us, 
exists  independent  of  patronage  or  association.  We  have  done  weO 
\vithout  an  academy^  our  dictionary  and  our  style  haye  been  po- 
lished by  individuids ,  and  not  by  a  society. 

The  advocates  for  such  a  literary  institution  may  r^ply,  that  in 
vhat  has  been  advanced  against  it,  we  may  perhaps  find  more  ^ory 
than  profit.  Had  an  academy  been  established  in  this  country,  we 
should  have  possessed  all  our  present  advantages,  with  the  peculiar 
ones  of  such  an  institution.  A  series  of  volumes  composed  by  fbtt 
learned  of  England ,  had  rivalled  the  precipus  ^^  Memoirs  of  (he 
French  Academy,''  probably  more  philosophical ,  and  more  con- 
genial to  our  modes  of  thinking!  The  congregating  spirit  creates 
by  its  sympathy ;  an  intercourse  exists  between  its  niembers ,  whldi 
had  not  otherwise  occurred;  in  this  attrition  of  minds,  the  torpid 
awakens ,  the  timid  is  emboldened ,  and  the  secluded  is  called  forth; 
to  contradict ,  and  to  be  contradicted ,  is  the  privilege  and  the  source 
of  knowledge.  Those  original  ideas,  hints,  and  suggestions,  which 
some  literary  men  sometimes  throw  out  once  or  twice  during  their 
whole  lives ,  might  here  be  preserved ;  and  if  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient funds ,  there  are  important  labours,  which  surpass  the  means 
and  industry  of  the  individual,  which  would  be  more  advantage- 
ously performed  by  such  literary  unions. 

An  academy  of  literature  can  only  succeed  by  the  same  means 
in  which  originated  all  such  academies — among  individuals  them- 
selves. It  will  not  be  *'by  the  favour  of  the  many,  but  by  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  the  few."  II  is  not  even  in  the  power  of 
royalty  to  create  at  a  word  what  can  only  be  fm'med  by  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  workmen  themselves ,  and  of  the  great  taskmaster, 
Time! 

Such  institutions  have  sprung  fh)m  the  same  principle ,  and  have 
followed  the  same  march.  It  was  firom  a  private  meeting  that  ^^Tbe 
French  Academy ,  derived  its  origin ;  and  the  true  beginners  of 
that  celebrated  institution  assuredly  had  no  foresight  of  the  object 
to  which  their  conferences  tended.  Several  literary  friends  at  Paris, 
finding  the  extent  of  the  city  occasioned  much  loss  of  time  in  thdr 
visits,  agreed  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day  every  week,  and  chose  Con- 
rart's  residence  as  centrical.  They  met  for  the  purposes  of  geneial 
conversation ,  or  to  walk  together,  or,  what  was  not  least  social, 
to  partake  in  some  reft*eshing  collation.  All  being  literary  men, 
those  who  were  authors  submitted  their  new  works  td  this  friendlf 
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•ciety,  who,  without  Jealousy  or  malice^  Areely  communicated  their 

rictures ;  the  works  were  improved ,  the  authors  were  delighted , 

Hi  the  critics  were  honest!  Such  was  the  happy  life  of  the  mem- 

drs  of  this  private  society,  during  three  or  four  years.  Pelisson , 

le  earliest  historian  of  the  French  Academy,  has  delightAilly  des- 

ribed  it :  ^^It  was  such  that,  now  when  they  speak  of  these  first 

aiys  of  the  academy,  they  caU  it  the  golden  age ,  during  which , 

ilh  all  the  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  fortunate  period ,  vdthout 

omp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other  laws  than  those  of  friendship, 

ley  ei^oyed  together  all  which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational 

fe ,  can  yield  of  whatever  softens  and  charms.'' 

They  were  happy ,  and  they  resolved  to  be  silent ;  nor  was  this 

3nd  and  compact  of  friendship  violated  till  one  of  them ,  MaUe- 

ille,  secretary  of  Marshal  Bassompierre ,  being  anxious  that  his 

iendFaret ,  who  had  just  printed  his  L'Honn6te  Homme ^  which 

e  had  drawn  from  the  famous  '^  II  Gortigiano''  of  Castiglione , 

lould  profit  by  all  their  opinions,  procured  his  admission  to  one 

f  their  conferences ;  Faret  presented  them  with  his  book ,  heard  a 

reat  deal  concerning  the  nature  of  his  work ,  was  charmed  by  their 

terary  communications ,  and  returned  home  ready  to  burst  with 

16  secret.  Could  the  society  hope  that  others  would  be  more  faith- 

il  than  they  had  been  to  themselves?  Faret  happened  to  be  one  of 

lose  light-hearted  men  who  are  communicative  in  the  degree  in 

hich  they  are  grateful ,  and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Des  Marets 

ad  to  Boisrobert.  The  first ,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  such  a  literary 

^nate ,  used  every  effort  to  appear  before  them  and  read  the  first 

[>lume  of  his  ^^  Ariane.''  Boisrobert,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  a 

3mmon  friend  to  them  oil ,  could  not  be  refused  an  admission  \  he 

loiired  the  ft-ankness  of  their  mutual  criticisms.  The  society, 

esides ,  was  a  new  object  *,  and  his  daily  business  was  to  furnish  an 

nusing  story  to  his  patron  Richelieu.  The  cardinal-minister  was 

3ry  literary ,  and  apt  to  be  so  hipped  in  his  hours  of  retirement , 

lat  the  physician  declared ,  that  '^  all  his  drugs  were  of  no  avail , 

Qless  his  patient  mixed  with  them  a  drachm  of  Boisrobert.''  In  one 

r  those  fortunate  moments ,  when  the  cardinal  was  ^^  in  the  vein ," 

oisrobert  painted ,  with  the  warmest  hues ,  this  region  of  literary 

licity ,  of  a  small ,  happy  society  formed  of  critics  and  authors  ! 

he  minister,  who  was  ever  considering;things  in  that  particular 

pect  which  might  tend  to  his  own  glory ,  instantly  asked  Boisro- 

3rt ,  whether  this  private  meeting  would  not  like  to  be  constituted 

public  body ,  and  establish  itself  by  letters  patent ,  offering  them 

s  protection.  The  flatterer  of  the  minister  was  overjoyed ,  and 

lecuted  the  important  mission  ^  but  not  one  of  the  members  shared 

1  the  rapture ,  while  some  regretted  an  honour  which  would  only 

II.  53 
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disturb  the  sweetoess  and  familiarity  of  their  intercourse.  MalleyiHe. 
whose  master  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and  Serisay ,  the  inten- 
dantofihe  Duke  of  ha  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  court, 
loudly  (H'otested ,  in  the  style  of  an  opposition  party ,  against  the 
protection  of  the  minister  -,  but  Chapelain ,  who  was  known  to  have 
no  party-interests,  argued  so  clearly ,  that  he  left  them  to  infer  that 
Richelieu's  offer  was  a  command;  that  the  cardinal  was  a  minister 
who  willed  not  things  by  halves ;  and  was  one  of  those  very  great 
men  who  avenge  any  contempt  shown  to  them ,  even  on  such  little 
men  as  themselves !  In  a  word,  the  dogs  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
golden  collar.  However,  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  free- 
dom was  left  to'  them ;  and  the  minister  allowed  them  to  frame  their 
own  constitution ,  and  elect  their  own  magistrates  and  citizens  in 
this  infant  and  illustrious  republic  of  literature.  The  history  of  Qie 
farther  establishment  of  the  French  Academy  is  elegantly  narrated 
by  Pelisson.  The  usual  difiicuHy  occurred  of  fixing  on  a  title ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  changed  it  so  often ,  that  the  academy  was  al 
first  addressed  by  more  than  one  title;  Academic  des  beaux  Es- 
prits;  Academic  ffe  F Eloquence;  Academic  Eminentey  in  allusion 
to  the  quality  of  the  cardinal ,  its  protector.  Desirous  of  ayoiding 
the  extravagant  and  mystifying  lilies  of  the  Italian  accadenues ' , 
they  fixed  on  the  most  unaffected,  "  EAcademie  Francoise;  '* 
but  though  the  national  genius  may  disguise  itself  for  a  moment,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  they  assumed  a  vaunting  device  of 
a  laurel  vn-eath,  inchiding  their  epigraph,  "  a  TImjnortaUter 
The  Academy  of  Petersburgh  has  chosen  a  more  enlightened  inscrip- 
tion ,  Pauladm  ( ''little  by  little ," )  so  expressive  of  the  great  la- 
bours of  man — even  of  the  inventions  of  genius ! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  L'ACADEMiE'FRANgoiSE  -,  it  was  long  a 
private  meeting  before  it  became  a  public  institution.  Yet ,  hlce  the 
Royal  Society ,  its  origin  has  been  attributed  to  political  motives , 
with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  f^om  popular  discontents;  bat 
when  we  look  into  the  real  origin  of  the  French  Academy ,  and  our 
Royal  Society ,  it  must  be  granted ,  that  if  the  government  either 
in  France  or  England  ever  entertained  this  project,  it  came  to  them 
so  accidentally  that  at  least  we  cannot  allow  them  the  merit  of  pro- 
found invention.  Statesmen  are  often  considered  by  speculative  men 
in  their  closets  to  be  mightier  wonder-workers  than  they  oflen 
prove  to  be. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  inquired  into ,  it  might  be 
justly  dated  a  century  before  its  existence ;  the  real  founder  was 

*  See  an  article  *•  On  the  ridiculous  titles  assamed  by  the  Italian  Acatlf- 
mies,"  in  this  volume. 
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'    Lord  Bacon,  who  planned  Ihe  ideal  insiitution  in  his  philosophical 
ronaance  of  Ihe  New  Atlantis  I  This  notion  is  not  fanciful ,  and  it  was 
.    that  of  its  first  founders,  as  not  only  appears  by  the  expression  of 
.    old  Aubrey ,  when  alluding  to  the  commencement  of  the  society  , 
I    lie  adds ,  secundum  mentem  Domini  Baconi  ,•  but  by  a  rare  print 
designed  by  Evelin ,  probably  for  a  frontispiece  to  Bishop  Sprat's 
tiifltory ,  although  we  seldom  find  the  print  in  the  volume.  The 
design  is  precious  to  a  Grangerite,  exhibiting  three  fine  portraits. 
.,    On  one  side  is  represented  a  library ,  and  on  the  table  lie  the  sta- 
,    tutes ,  the  journals,  and  the  mace  of  the  Royal  Society  ^  on  its  op- 
posite side  are  suspended  numerous  philosophical  instruments ;  in 
.    the  centre  of  the  print  is  a  column ,  on  which  is  placed  a  bust  of 
Charles  the  Second ,  the  patron ;  on  each  side  whole  lengths  of  Lord 
Brouncker,  the  first  president ,  and  Lord  Bacon ,  as  the  founder , 
inscribed  Amum  Instaurator.  The  graver  of  Hollar  has  preserved 
this  happy  intention  of  Evelyn's  which  exemplifies  what  may  be 
called  the  continuity  and  genealogy  of  genius,  as  its  spirit  is  per- 
petuated by  its  successors. 

When  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars  had  exhausted  ail  parties,  and  a 
breathing  time  from  the  passions  and  madness  of  the  age  allowed 
ingenious  men  to  return  once  more  to  their  forsaken  studies.  Ba- 
con's vision  of  a  philosophical  society  appears  to  have  occupied  their 
reveries.  It  charmed  the  fancy  of  Cowley  and  Milton  5  but  the  po- 
litics and  religion  of  the  times  were  still  possessed  by  the  same 
frenzy ,  and  divinity  and  politics  were  unanimously  agreed  to  be 
utterly  proscribed  from  their  inquiries.  On  the  subject  of  religion 
they  were  more  particularly  alarmed ,  n6l  only  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  society ,  but  at  a  much  later  period ,  when  under 
the  direction  of  Newton  himself.  Even  Bishop  Sprat,  their  first  his- 
torian ,  observed,  that  *'  they  have  freely  admitted  men  of  different 
religions ,  countries ,  and  professions  of  life  ^  not  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  English ,  Scotch ,  Irish ,  popish,  or  protestant  philosophy, 
but  a  philosophy  of  mankind.''  A  curious  protest  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  philosophers  may  be  found  :  when  "  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge"  were  desirous  of  holding  their  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Society ,  Newton  drew  up  a  number 
of  arguments  against  their  admission.  One  of  them  is,  that  ^^  It  is 
a  f\indamental  rule  of  the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religion ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  we  may  give  no  occasion  to  religious  bodies  to 
meddle  with  us."  Newton  would  not  even  comply  with  their  wishes, 
lest  by  this  compliance  the  Royal  Society  might "  dissatisfy  those  of 
other  religions."  The  wisdom  of  the  protest  by  Newton  is  as  admi- 
rable as  it  is  remarkable , — the  preservation  of  tho  Royal  Society 
from  the  passions  of  the  age. 
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It  was  in  Ihe  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins  in  Wadham  College  Uiata 
small  philosophical  clnh  met  together,  which  proYed  to  be,  s 
Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  incunabula  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the 
members  dispersed  about  London ,  they  renewed  their  meetiogs 
first  at  a  tayem ,  then  at  a  private  house  ^  and  when  the  societj 
became  too  great  to  be  called  a  club ,  ttiey  assembled  in  ^^  the  par- 
lour'' of  Gresham  College,  which  itself  had  been  raised  by  the 
munificence  of  a  citizen ,  who  endowed  it  liberally ,  and  preaenled 
a  noble  exemple  to  the  individuals  now  assembled  under  its  roof. 
The  society  afterwards  derived  its  title  from  a  sort  of  accident  The 
warm  loyalty  of  Evelyn  in  the  first  hq)eftil  days  of  the  Restoratioo, 
in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  Naud^'s  treatise  on  libraries,  called  thil 
philosophical  meeting  The  Royal  Society.  These  learned  men 
immediately  voted  their  thanks  to  Evelyn  for  the  happy  designatioD, 
which  was  so  grateftil  to  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  himsdf  a 
virtuoso  of  the  day,  that  the  charter  was  soon  granted  :  the  king, 
declaring  himself  their  founder,  ^^  sent  them  a  mace  of  silver  gilt, 
of  the  same  fashion  and  bigness  as  those  carried  before  his  majesty, 
to  be  borne  before  the  president  on  meeting  days*"  To  the  zeal  of 
Evelyn  the  Royal  Society  owe  no  inferior  acquisition  to  its  title  and 
its  mace  :  the  noble  Arundelian  library ,  the  rare  literary  accumula- 
tion of  the  noble  Howards ;  the  last  possessor  of  which  had  so  little 
inclination  for  books ,  that  the  treasures  which  his  ancestors  had  col- 
lected lay  open  at  the  mercy  of  any  purloiner.  This  degenerate  heir 
to  the  literature  and  the  name  of  Howard  seemed  perfectly  relieved 
when  Evelyn  sent  his  marbles  which  were  perishing  in  his  gardens, 
to  Oxford ,  and  his  books  which  were  diminishing  daily ,  lo  the 
Royal  Society ! 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  might  create  a  deeper  interest, 
could  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  history  :  it  was  interrupted ,  and 
suffered  to  expire,  by  some  obscure  cause  of  political  jealoasy.  It 
long  ceased  to  exist ,  and  was  only  reinstated  almost  in  our  own 
days.  The  revival  of  learning  under  Edward  the  Sixth  suffered  a 
severe  check  from  the  papistical  government  of  Mary ;  bat  under 
Elizabeth  a  happier  era  opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  thb 
period ,  several  students  of  the  inns  of  court,  many  of  whose  names 
are  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formed  a  weekly  society, 
which  they  called  ^'  the  Antiquaries'  College.'*  From  Yery  opposite 
quarters  we  are  furnished  with  many  curious  particulars  of  their 
literary  intercourse  :  it  is  delightful  to  discover  Rawleigh  borrowing 
manuscripts  from  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Selden  deriv- 
ing his  studies  from  the  collections  of  Rawleigh.  Their  mode  of 
proceeding  has  even  been  preserved.  At  every  meeting  Ihey  pro- 
posed a  question  or  two  respecting  the  history  or  ttie  antiquities  <rf 
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the  Eoglish  nation,  on  which  each  member  was  expecled,  at  the 
subsequent  meeting ,  to  deliver  a  dissertation  or  an  opinion.  They 
also  ^^  supped  together/'  From  the  days  of  Athenieus  to  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson ,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  enlivened  those  of  liter- 
ature. A  copy  of  each  question  and  a  summons  for  the  place  of  con-- 
fereoce  were  sent  to  the  absent  members.  The  opinions  were  care- 
tMj  registered  by  the  secretary ,  and  the  dissertations  deposited  in 
their  archives.  One  of  these  summonses  to  Stowe ,  the  antiquary , 
with  his  memoranda  on  the  back ,  exists  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
I  shall  preserve  it  with  all  its  verbal  cerugo. 

"  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
*'  To  Mr.  Stowe. 
*''  The  place  appointed  for  a  conference  upon  the  question  follow- 
inge  ys  att  Mr.  Garter's  house,  onFrydaye  the  11th  of  this  No- 
vember, 1598,  being  Al  Soule's  daye,  at  11  of  Uie  cloke  in  Uie 
afternoone,  where  your  oppinioun  in  wrytinge  or  otherwise  is 
expected. 

^^The  question  is, 

^^  Of  the  antiquitie ,  etimologie ,  and  priviledges  of  parishes  in 
Englande. 

^'  Yt  ys  desyred  that  you  give  not  notice  hereof  to  any ,  but  such 
as  haue  ttie  like  somons.'' 

Such  is  the  summons*,  the  memoranda  in  the  handwriting  of 
Stowe  are  these  : — 

[630.  Honorius  Romanus,  Archbyshope  of  Canterbury ,  devided 
his  province  into  parishes'^  he  ordeyned  clerks  and  prechars,  co- 
maunding  them  that  they  should  instruct  the  people,  as  well  by 
good  life ,  as  by  doctryne. 

760.  Cuthbert,  Archbyshope  of  Canterbury,  procured  of  the  Pope 
that  in  cities  and  townes  there  should  be  appoynted  church  yards  for 
buriall  of  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  used  to  be  buried  abrode, 
el  cet.  ] 

Their  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private  \  but  to  give  stability  to 
them ,  they  petitioned  for  a  charter  of  incorporation ,  under  the  tiUe 
of  the  Academy  for  the  Study  of  Antiquity  and  History , 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  to  preserve  all  the  memorials 
of  history  which  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  scattered 
about  the  kingdom ,  they  proposed  to  erect  a  library ,  to  be  called 
^^  The  Library  of  Queen  Elizabeth.''  The  death  of  the  queen  over- 
turned this  honourable  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  the  usual  casualties  of  human  life  \  the  members  were  dis- 
persed ,  or  died ,  and  it  ceased  for  twenty  years.  Spelman ,  Camden, 
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and  o(h(irs ,  desirous  of  renovating  the  society ,  met  for  this  purpose 
at  the  Herald's  office  *,  they  settled  their  regulations,  among  which, 
one  was  "  for  avoiding  offence ,  they  should  neither  meddle  with 
matters  of  state  nor  religion."  "  But  before  our  next  meeting ,"  says 
Spelman , ''  we  had  notice  that  his  majesty  took  a  little  misKke  of 
our  society ,  not  being  informed  that  we  had  resolved  to  decline  all 
matters  of  state.  Yet  hereupon  we  forbore  to  meet  again ,  and  so  all 
our  labour's  lost ! "  Unquestionably  much  was  lost ,  for  much  could 
have  been  produced  \  and  Spelman's  work  on  law-4erms,  where  I 
find  this  information ,  was  one  of  the  first  projected.  James  the  First 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  have  written  more  boldlj 
than  Spelman  on  the  suppression  of  this  society  •,  but  whether  James 
was  misinformed  by  ^^  taking  a  little  mislike  /'  or  whether  the  anti- 
quaries failed  in  exerting  themselves  to  open  their  plan  more  cleariy 
to  that  "  timid  pedant ,"  as  Gough  and  others  designate  this  mo- 
narch ,  may  yet  be  doubtful ;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to 
contemn  their  erudition ! 

The  king  at  this  time  was  busied  by  Rirlhering  a  similar  project, 
which  was  to  found  "King  James's  College  at  Chelsea; "  a  project 
originating  with  Dean  Sutcliff,  and  zealously  approved  by  Prince 
Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for  young  polemics  in  scholasticai  divi- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  defending  tlie  Protestant  cause  from  the 
attacks  of  catholics  and  sectaries;  a  college  which  was  aflerwanfe 
called  by  Laud  '*  Controversy  College."  In  this  society  were  appoint- 
ed historians  and  antiquaries ,  for  Camdem  and  Haywood  filled  these 
offices. 

,  The  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  however,  though  suppressed,  ^as 
perhaps  never  extinct  :  it  survived  in  some  shape  under  Charles  the 
Second,  for  Ashmole  in  his  Diary  notices  ''  the  Antiquaries'  Feast," 
as  well  as  "the  Astrologers ,' "  and  another  of "  the  Freemasons.'^ 
The  present  society  was  only  incorporated  in  1751.  There  are  two 
seels  of  their  Memoirs  ;  for  besides  the  modern  Arcliasologia ,  we 
have  two  volumes  of  "  Curious  Discourses ,"  written  by  the  Father 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ,  collected  from 
their  dispersed  manuscripts  ,  which  Camden  preserved  with  a  pa- 
rental hand. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age ,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
would  have  reached  our  modern  antiquaries  ^  but  neither  profound 
views,  nor  eloquent  disquisitions,  have  imparled  that  value  to  Ibeir 
confined  researches  and  languid  efforts ,  which  the  character  of  tbe 
times ,  and  the  excellence  of  our  French  rivals  in  their  "Academic," 
so  peremptorily  required-  II  is ,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  Mr.  Hai- 
lam  declare , "  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little ,  and  but  a 
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litUe !  A  comparison  with  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  its  better 
days  must  stiil  inspire  us  with  shame/' 

Among  the  statutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  there  is  one 
which  expels  any  member  "who  shall,  by  speaking,  writing,  or 
printing,  publicly  defame  the  society."  Some  things  may  be  too 
antique  and  obsolete  even  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries !  and  such 
is  this  vile  restriction !  It  compromises  the  freedom  of  the  republic 
of  letters. 

QUOTATION. 

It  is  generaUy  supposed  that  where  there  is  no  quotation,  there 
will  be  found  most  originality.  Our  writers  usually  furnish  their  pages 
rapidly  with  the  productions  of  their  own  soil :  they  run  up  a  quick- 
set hedge,  or  plant  a  poplar,  and  get  trees  and  hedges  of  this  fashion 
much  faster  than  the  former  landlords  procured  their  timber.  The 
greater  part  of  our  writers ,  in  consequence ,  have  become  so  origi- 
nal ,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them  ^  and  those  who  never  quote , 
in  return  are  seldom  (pioted ! 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  adventurous  spirit  which  is  now 
stalking  forth  and  raging  for  its  own  innovations.  We  have  not  only 
rejected  authority,  but  have  also  cast  away  experience  \  and 
oflen  the  unburthened  vessel  is  driving  to  all  points  of  the  compass , 
and  the  passengers  no  longer  know  whither  they  are  going.  The 
wisdom  of  the  wise ,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  may  be  preserved 

by  QUOTATION. 

It  seems,  however,  agreed ,  that  no  one  would  quote  if  he  could 
think ;  and  it  is  not  imagined  that  the  well-read  may  quote  from  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste ,  and  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge.  Whate- 
ver is  felicitously  expressed  risks  being  worse  expressed :  it  is  a 
wretched  taste  to  be  gratified  with  mediocrity  when  the  excellent  lies 
before  us.  We  quote,  to  save  proving  what  has  been  demonstrated, 
referring  to  where  the  proofs  may  be  found.  We  quote ,  to  screen 
ourselves  from  the  odium  of  doubtful  opinions ,  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  accept  from  ourselves ;  and  we  may  quote  from 
the  curiosity  which  only  a  quotation  itself  can  give  ,  when  in  our 
own  words  it  would  be  divested  of  that  tint  of  ancient  phrase ,  that 
detail  of  narrative,  and  that  naiVete,  which  we  have  for  ever  lost, 
and  which  we  like  to  recollect  once  had  an  existence. 

The  ancients,  who  in  these  matters  were  not,  perhaps,  such 
blockheads  as  some  may  conceive ,  considered  poetical  quotation 
as  one  of  the  requisite  ornaments  of  oratory.  Cicero ,  even  in  his 
philosophical  works,  is  as  little  sparing  of  quotations  as  Plutarch. 
Old  Montaigne  is  so  stuffed  with  them ,  that  he  owns ,  if  they  were 
taken  out  of  him  little  of  himself  would  remain  ^  and  yet  this  never 
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iqjured  that  original  turn  which  the  old  Gascon  has  glren  to  his 
thoughts.  I  suspect  that  Addison  hardly  ever  composed  a  Spectator 
which  was  not  founded  on  some  quotation,  noted  m  those  three  Mio 
manuscript  volumes  which  he  had  previously  collected ;  and  Ad- 
dison lasts,  while  Steele,  who  always  wrote  fhmi  first  impressions  avl 
to  the  times ,  with  perhaps  no  very  inferior  genius,  has  passed  away, 
insomuch  that  Dr.  Seattle  once  considered  that  he  was  obliging  the 
world  by  collecting  Addison's  papers,  and  carefully  omitting  Steele's. 
Quotation,  like  much  better  things,  has  its  abuses.  One  may 
quote  till  one  compiles.  The  ancient  lawyers  used  to  quote  at  the 
bar  till  they  had  stagnated  their  own  cause.  ^'RetourDons  Anos 
moutons ,''  was  the  cry  of  the  client.  But  these  vagrant  prowlers 
must  be  consigned  to  the  beadles  of  criticism.  Such  do  not  always 
understand  the  authors  whose  names  adorn  their  barren  pages,  and 
which  are  taken,  too  ,  firom  the  third  or  the  thirtieth  band. 
Those  who  trust  to  such  false  quoters  will  (rften  learn  how  con- 
trary this  transmission  is  to  the  sense  and  apphcation  of  the  origi- 
nal. Every  transplantation  has  altered  the  fruit  of  the  tree ;  every 
new  channel ,  the  quality  of  the  stream  in  its  remove  from  the 
spring-head.  Bayle,  when  writing  on  ^^  Comets,'' discovered  this; 
for  having  collected  many  things  applicable  to  his  work ,  as  they 
stood  quoted  in  some  modern  writers ,  when  he  came  to  compare 
them  with  their  originals ,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
nothing  for  his  purpose!  the  originals  conveyed  a  quite  contrary 
sense  to  that  of  the  pretended  quoters ,  who  often ,  firom  lonoceDl 
blundering,  and  sometimes  from  purp(»ed  deception ,  had  firisified 
their  quotations.  This  is  an  usefid  story  for  second-hand  authorities! 

Selden  had  formed  some  notions  on  this  subject  of  quotations  to 
his  "Table-talk,"  art.  ''Books  and  Authors ^  "  but,  as  Le  derc 
justly  observes,  proud  of  his  immense  reading,  he  has  too  ofteo 
violated  his  own  precept.  "In  quoting  of  books , "  says  Selden, 
"  quote  such  authors  as  are  usually  read;  others  read  for  your  own 
satisfaction ,  but  not  name  them. ''  Now  it  happens  that  no  writer 
names  more  authors,  except  Prynne,  than  the  learned  Selden.  Li 
Mothe  le  Yayer's  curious  works  consist  of  fifteen  volumes ;  he  is 
among  the  greatest  quoters.  Whoever  turns  them  over  will  per- 
ceive that  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  a  great  wit ;  his  style ,  in- 
deed ,  is  meagre,  which,  as  much  as  his  quotations,  may  have  prov- 
ed fatal  to  him.  But  in  both  these  cases  it  is  evident,  that  evoi  quo- 
ters who  have  abused  the  privilege  of  quotation,  are  not  necessarily 
writers  of  a  mean  genius. 

The  Quoters  who  deserve  the  title ,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  hono- 
rary one,  are  those  who  trust  to  no  one  but  themselves.  In  borrowing 
a  passage,  they  carefully  observe  its  connexion ;  they  c<Aect  auttio- 
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rities ,  to  reconcile  any  disparity  in  them  beibre  they  fornfeh  the  one 
which  ttiey  adopt  ^  they  advance  no  foct  without  a  witness ,  and  they 
are  not  loose  and  general  in  their  references ,  as  I  have  been  told  is 
our  historian  Henry  so  fjrequently ,  that  it  is  suspected  he  deals  much 
in  second-hand  ware.  Bayle  lets  us  into  a  mystery  of  author  craft 
^^  Suppose  an  able  man  is  to  prove  that  an  ancient  author  entertained 
certain  particular  opinions,  which  are  only  insinuated  here  and 
there  through  his  works ,  I  am  sure  it  will  take  him  up  more  days 
to  collect  the  passages  which  he  will  have  occasion  for,  than  to  argue 
at  random  on  those  passages.  Having  once  found  out  his  authori- 
ties and  his  quotations,  which  perhaps  will  not  fill  six  pages ,  and 
may  have  cost  him  a  month's  labour,  he  may  finish  in  two  morn- 
ings' work,  twenty  pages  of  arguments,  objections,  and  answers 
to  objections  \  and ,  consequently,  'what  proceeds  from  our  own 
genius  sometimes  costs  much  less  time  than  what  is  requisite 
for  collecting.  ComeiUe  would  have  required  more  time  to  defend 
a  tragedy  by  a  great  collection  of  authorities,  than  to  write  it ;  and 
I  am  supposing  the  same  number  of  pages  in  the  tragedy  and  in  the 
defense.  Heinsius  perhaps  bestowed  more  time  in  defending  his 
H erodes  infanticides  against  Balzac ,  than  a  Spanish  (or  a  Scotoh) 
metaphysician  bestows  on  a  large  volume  of  controversy,  where  he 
takes  all  from  his  own  stock.''  I  am  somewhat  concerned  in  the 
truth  of  this  principle.  There  are  articles  in  the  present  work  oc- 
cupying but  a  few  pages ,  which  could  nevar  have  been  produced 
had  not  more  time  been  allotted  to  the  researches  which  they  con- 
tain than  some  would  allow  to  a  smaU  volume ,  which  might  excel 
in  genius ,  and  yet  be  likely  not  to  be  long  remembered !  All  this  is 
labour  which  never  meets  the  eye.  It  is  quicker  work,  vnth  special 
pleading  and  poignant  periods,  to  fiU  sheets  vrith  generalising  prin- 
ciples^ those  bird's-eye  views  of  philosophy  for  the  nonce  seem  as 
if  things  were  seen  clearer  when  at  a  distance  and  en  masse ,  and 
require  little  knowledge  of  the  individual  parts.  Such  an  art  of' writ" 
ing  may  resemble  the  famous  LuUian  method ,  by  which  the  doctor 
iUuminatus  enabled  any  one  to  invent  arguments  by  a  machine ! 
Two  tables ,  one  of  attributes y  and  the  other  of  subjects,  worked 
about  circularly  in  a  frame,  and  placed  correlatively  to  one  another, 
produced  certain  combinations ;  the  number  of  questions  multiplied 
as  they  were  worked !  So  that  here  was  a  mechanical  invention,  by 
which  they  might  dispute  vrithout  end,  and  vmte  on  without  any 
particular  knowledge  of  their  subject ! 

But  the  pains-taking  gentry,  when  heaven  sends  them  genius 
enough,  are  the  more  instructive  sort  and  they  are  those  to  whom 
we  shall  appeal  while  time  and  truth  can  meet  together.  A  well-read 
writer,  witti  good  taste,  is  one  who  has  the  command  of  the  wit  of 
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other  men^  he  searches  where  knowledge  is  to  be  found;  asd 
though  he  may  not  himseir  excel  in  invention ,  his  ingenuity  may 
compose  one  of  those  agreeable  books,  the  delicicB  of  literature, 
that  will  oul4ast  the  fading  meteors  of  his  day.  Epicurus  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  from  no  writer  in  his  three  hundred  inspired  yolumes. 
while  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  the  eWer  Pliny  made  such  ftee  use  <rf 
their  libraries ;  and  it  has  hai^ned  that  Epicurus,  with  his  unsub- 
stantial nothingness,  has  '^  melted  into  thin  air,"  while  the  solid 
treasures  have  buoyed  themselves  up  amidst  the  wrecks  of  nations. 
On  this  subject  of  quotation ,  literary  politics, — for  thecommoD- 
wealth  has  its  policy  and  its  cabinet-secrets , — are  more  concerned 
than  4he  reader  suspects.  Authorities  in  matters  of  fact  are  oflea 
called  for  ^  in  matters  of  opinion ,  indeed ,  which ,  perhaps  are  of 
more  importance ,  no  one  requires  any  authority.  But  too  open  and 
generous  a  revelation  of  the  chapter  and  the  page  of  the  original 
quoted,  has  often  proved  detrimental  to  the  legitimate  honours  of 
the  quoter.  They  are  unfairly  appropriated  by  the  next  comer;  the 
quoter  is  never  quoted ,  but  the  authority  he  has  afforded  is  prodn- 
ced  by  his  successor  with  the  air  of  an  original  research.  I  have  seca 
MSS.  thus  confldenUy  referred  to ,  which  could  never  have  met  the 
eye  of  the  writer.  A  learned  historian  declared  to  me  of  a  contem- 
porary, that  the  latter  had  appropriated  his  researches;  he  might . 
indeed ,  and  he  had  a  right  to  refer  to  the  same  originals ;  but  if  he 
predecessor  had  opened  the  sources  tor  him ,  gratitude  is  not  a  siloit 
virtue.  Gilbert  Sluart  thus  lived  on  Rc^rtson :  and  as  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  observes,  ''  his  curiosity  has  seldom  led  him  into 
any  path  where  the  genius  and  industry  of  his  predecessor  bad  not 
previously  cleared  the  way."  It  is  for  this  reason  some  authors ,  who 
do  not  care  to  trust  to  the  equity  and  gratitude  of  thdr  successors , 
will  not  furnish  the  means  of  supplanting  themselves ;  for,  by  nd 
yielding  up  their  authorities,  they  themselves  become  one.  Some 
authors ,  who  are  pleased  at  seeing  their  names  occur  in  the  margins 
of  other  books  than  their  own,  have  practised  this  political  manage- 
ment ;  such  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro ,  and  other  compilers  of 
that  stamp ,  to  whose  labours  of  small  value,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
refer,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  themselves  have  not  pomted 
out  their  authorities. 

One  word  more  on  this  long  chapter  of  quotation.  To  make  i 
happy  one  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  done ,  Cardinal  du  Perron  used 
to  say,  that  the  hafppy  application  of  a  verse  from  Virgil  was  wortt 
a  talent ;  and  Bayle ,  perhaps  too  much  prepossessed  in  their  fe- 
vour,  has  insinuated ,  that  there  is  not  less  invention  in  a  just  md 
happy  application  of  a  thought  found  in  a  book ,  than  in  being  Che 
flrsl  author  of  that  thought.  The  art  of  quotation  requires  hwtp 
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delicacy  in  Ihe  practice  than  those  conceive  who  can  see  nothing 
more  in  a  quotation  than  an  extract.  Whenever  the  mind  of  a  wri- 
ter is  saturated  with  the  ftill  inspiration  of  a  great  author,  a  quota- 
tion gives  completeness  to  the  whole ;  it  seals  his  feelings  with  un- 
disputed authority.  Whenever  we  would  prepare  the  mind  by  a 
forcible  appeal ,  an  opening  quotation  is  a  symphony  preluding  on 
Ihe  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  harmonise.  Perhaps  no 
writers  of  our  times  have  discovered  more  of  this  delicacy  of  quota- 
tion than  the  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature ;"  and  Mr.  Sou- 
they,  in  some  of  his  beautiHil  periodical  investigations ,  where  we 
haveoflen  acknowledged  the  solemn  and  striking  effect  of  a  (piotalion 
from  our  elder  writers: 
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Nearly  six  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
great  work  of  Dante,  and  the  literary  historians  of  Italy  are  even 
now  disputing  respecting  the  origin  of  this  poem ,  singular  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  exceUence.  In  ascertaining  a. point  so  long  inquired 
after,  and  so  keenly  disputed ,  it  will  rather  increase  our  admiration 
than  detract  from  the  genius  of  this  great  poet ;  and  it  will  illush*ate 
the  useful  principle,  that  every  great  genius  is  influenced  by  the 
objects  and  the  feehngs  which  occupy  his  own  times,  only  differing 
fVom  the  race  of  his  brothers  by  the  magical  force  of  his  developments: 
the  light  he  sends  forth  over  the  world  he  often  catches  from  the 
faint  and  unobserved  spark  which  would  die  away,  and  turn  to 
nothing,  in  another  hand. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  is  a  visionary  journey  through 
the  three  realms  of  the  after-life  existence ;  and  though ,  in  the 
classical  ardour  of  our  poetical  pilgrim ,  he  allows  his  conductor  to 
be  a  Pagan,  the  scenes  are  those  of  monkish  imagination.  The 
invention  of  a  vision  was  the  usual  vehicle  for  rehgious  instruction 
in  his  age ;  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  sleeping  Homer  of  a 
monastery,  and  to  the  comprehension ,  and  even  to  the  faith ,  of  the 
populace ,  whose  minds  were  then  awake  to  these  awflil  themes. 

This  mode  of  writing  visions  has  been  imperfectly  detected  by 
several  modern  inquirers.  It  got  into  the  Fabliaux  of  the  Jongleurs, 
or  Provencal  bards ,  before  the  days  of  Dante ;  they  had  these  visions 
or  pilgrimages  to  Hell ;  the  adventures  were  no  doubt  solemn  to 
them — ^but  it  seemed  absurd  to  attribute  the  origin  of  a  sublime  . 
poem  to  such  inferior,  and  to  us  even  ludicrous  inventions.  Every  \ 
one,  therefore,  found  out  some  other  origin  of  Dante's  Inferno—  \ 
since  they  were  resolved  to  have  one — in  other  works  more  congenial    I 
to  its  nature*,  the  description  of  a  second  life,  the  melancholy  or  the 
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glorified  scenes  of  punishment  or  bliss,  wilb  Itie  animated  shafa 
of  men  who  were  no  more ,  had  been  <^ned  to  the  Italian  bard  by 
his  favourite  Virgil ,  and  might  have  been  suggested ,  according  lo 
Warton ,  by  the  Somnium  Sdpionis  of  Cicero. 

But  the  entire  work  of  Dante  is  Gothic;  it  is  a  ptctore  of  liis 
times,  of  his  own  ideas,  of  the  people  about  him;  nothing  of  das- 
sical  antiquity  resembles  it;  and  although  the  name  of  Yirgfl  is 
introduced  into  a  Christian  Hades ,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  Roman ,  ibr 
Dante's  Virgil  speaks  and  acts  as  the  Latin  poet  coukl  never  bava 
done.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante,  who,  like  our  Shakspeare, 
or  like  Gothk  architecture  itself,  has  many  things  which  ^^  lead  lo 
nothing''  amidst  their  massive  greatness. 

Had  the  Italian  and  the  French  commentators,  who  have  troa- 
bled  themselves  on  this  occasion,  known  the  art  which  we  have  hap- 
pily practised  in  this  country,  of  illustrating  a  great  natiooai  bard, 
by  endeavouring  to  recover  the  contemporary  writings  and  circom- 
stances  which  were  connected  with  his  studies  and  his  times ,  Oiej 
had  long  ere  this  discovered  the  real  framework  of  the  Inferno. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  had  been  rumoured  thai  Danle  had 
borrowed,  or  stolen  his  Inferno  from  ^'  The  Vision  of  Alberico/' 
which  was  written  two  centuries  before  his  time.  The  literary  anti- 
quary Bottari  had  discovered  a  manuscript  of  this  Vision  of  Alberieo , 
and ,  in  haste ,  made  extracts  of  a  startling  nature.  They  were  well 
adapted  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  eager  after  anything 
new  about  something  old ;  it  throws  an  air  of  erudition  over  the 
small  talker,  who  otherwise  would  care  little  about  the  original! 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  whole  edifice  of  genius  had  beea 
threatened  by  the  motion  of  a  remote  earthquake ;  but  in  these  cases 
it  usually  happens  that  those  eariy  discoverers  who  can  judge  of  a 
little  part ,  are  in  total  blindness  when  they  would  decide  on  a  whole. 
A  poisonous  mildew  seemed  to  have  settled  on  the  laur^  of  Danle; 
nor  were  we  relieved  from  our  constant  inquiries ,  till  il  Sigr.  Abbale 
Cancellieri  at  Rome,  published,  in  1814,  this  much  talked-of 
manuscript ,  and  has  now  enabled  us  to  see  and  to  decide ,  and  even 
to  add  the  present  little  article  as  an  useful  supplement. 

True  it  is ,  that  Dante  must  have  read  with  equal  attention  and 
delight ,  this  authentic  vision  of  Alberieo ;  for  it  is  given ,  so  we 
are  assured  by  the  whole  monastery,  as  it  happened  to  their  andeal 
brother,  when  a  boy ;  many  a  striking,  and  many  a  positive  resem- 
blance in  the  ''Divina  Commedia"  has  been  pointed  out^  and  Mr. 
Cary,  in  his  English  version  of  Dante,  so  English «  that  he  makes 
Dante  speak  in  blank  verse  very  much  like  Dante  in  stanzas,  has 
observed,  that  '^  The  reader  will,  in  these  marked  resemblances, 
see  enough  to  convince  him  that  Dante  Aa^  read  this  singular 
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work.''  The  truth  is,  that  the  ^^  Vision  of  Alberico'*  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  singidar  work — ^but ,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  preva- 
lent mode  of  composition  in  the  monastic  ages.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  Alberico  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  judging  of  the 
age  of  a  manuscript  by  the  writing.  I  shall  now  preserve  a  vision 
which  a  French  antiquary  had  long  ago  given ,  merely  with  the 
design  to  show  how  the  monks  abused  the  simplicity  of  our  Gothic 
ancestors,  and  with  an  utter  want  of  taste  for  such  inventions ,  he 
deems  the  present  one  to  be  ^^  monstrous.''  He  has  not  told  us  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written.  This  vision,  however,  exhibits  such 
complete  scenes  of  the  Inferno  of  the  great  poet ,  that  the  writer 
must  have  read  Dante ,  or  Dante  must  have  read  this  writer.  The 
manuscript ,  with  another  of  the  same  kind,  is  in  the  King's  library 
at  Paris ,  and  some  future  researcher  may  ascertain  the  age  of  these 
Gothic  compositions ;  doubtless  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  Alberico,  for  they  are  alike  stamped  by  the  same  dark  and 
awfhl  imagination ,  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  the  solitary  genius  of 
the  monastery! 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  ^^  Visions" 
were  merely  a  vehicle  for  popular  instruction  \  nor.must  we  depend 
on  the  age  of  their  composition  by  the  names  of  the  supposititious 
visionaries  affixed  to  them :  they  were  the  satires  of  the  times.  The 
following  elaborate  views  of  some  scenes  in  the  Inferno  were 
composed  by  an  honest  monk  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  bishops, 
and  took  this  covert  means  of  pointing  out  how  the  neglect  of  their 
episcopal  duties  was  punished  in  the  after-life  \  he  had  an  equal 
quarrel  with  the  feudal  nobility  for  their  oppressions :  and  he  even 
fx>ldly  ascended  to  the  throne. 

^^  The  Vision  of  Charles  the  Bald ,  of  the  places  of  punishment , 
and  the  happiness  of  the  just' . 

^^  I ,  Charles ,  by  the  gratuitous  gift  of  God ,  king  of  the  Germans, 
Boman  patrician ,  and  likewise  emperor  of  the  Franks ; 

^^  On  the  holy  night  of  Sunday,  having  performed  the  divine  offices 
of  matins ,  returning  to  my  bed  to  sleep ,  a  voice  most  terrible  came 
to  my  ear  */  Charles !  thy  spirit  shall  now  issue  from  thy  body  -,  thou 
Shalt  go  and  behold  the  judgments  of  God  \  they  shall  serve  thee  only 
as  presages,  and  thy  spirit  shaU  again  return  shortly  afterwards.' 
Instantly  was  my  spirit  rapt ,  and  he  who  bore  me  away  was  a  being 
of  the  most  splendid  whiteness.  He  put  into  my  hand  a  ball  of  thread, 
which  shed  about  a  blaze  of  light ,  such  as  the  comet  darts  when  it 
is  apparent.  He  divided  it ,  and  said  to  me ,  ^  Take  thou  this  thread , 
and  bind  it  strongly  on  the  thumb  of  thy  right  hand ,  and  by  this  I 
will  lead  thee  through  the  infernal  labyrinth  of  punishments.' 

'  In  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  inter  lat  Ilfo  2447;  p.  134. 
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"  Then  going  before  me  with  velocity,  but  always  unwiodiiig 
this  lominoos  thread,  he  conducted  nie  into  deep  valleys  fiDed  with 
fires ,  and  wells  inflamed ,  blazing  vdth  all  sorts  of  unctuous  matter. 
There  I  observed  the  prelates  who  had  served  my  father  and  my 
ancestors.  Although  I  trembled,  I  still,  however,  inquired  of  then 
to  learn  the  cause  of  their  torments.  They  answered  '  We  are  the 
bishops  of  your  father  and  your  ancestors^  instead  of  uniting  then 
and  their  people  in  peace  and  concord ,  we  sowed  among  tbem  dxsr 
cord,  and  were  the  kindlers  of  evil  :  for  this  are  we  baming  io 
these  Tartarean  punishments ;  we ,  and  other  menslayers  and  de- 
vourers  of  rapine.  Here  also  shall  come  your  bishops .  and  thai 
crowd  of  satellites  who  surround  you ,  and  who  imitate  the  eril  we 
have  done.' 

''  And  while  I  listened  to  them  tremblingly,  I  beheld  the  blackest 
demons  flying  with  hooks  of  burning  iron ,  who  would  have  caugbt 
that  ball  of  thread  which  1  hdd  in  my  hand ,  and  have  drawn  it 
towards  them,  but  it  darted  such  a  reverberating  light,  that  they 
could  not  lay  hold  of  the  thread.  These  demons ,  when  at  my  bac4, 
hustled  to  precipitate  me  into  those  sulphureous  pits ;  but  my  con- 
ductor, who  carried  the  ball,  wound  about  my  shoulder  a  double 
thread,  drawing  me  to  him  with  such  force,  that  we  ascended  higb 
mountains  of  flame ,  from  whence  issued  lakes  and  burning  streams, 
melting  all  kinds  of  metals.  There  I  found  the  souls  of  lords  who  bad 
served  my  father  and  my  brothers  ;  some  plunged  in  up  to  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  others  to  their  chins,  others  with  half  their  bodies 
immersed.  These  yelling ,  cried  to  me,  ^  It  is  for  inflaming  discon- 
tents with  your  father,  and  your  brothers,  and  yourself,  to  make 
war  and  spread  murder  and  rapine^  eager  for  earthly  spoils,  thai 
we  now  suffer  these  tormenls  in  these  rivers  of  boiling  metal.'  While 
I  was  timidly  bending  over  their  suffering ,  I  heard  at  my  back  the 
clamour  of  voices,  potentes  potenter  tormenta  paduntur!  'The 
powerful  suffer  torments  powerfully ; '  and  I  looked  up ,  and  behdd 
on  the  shores  boiling  streams  and  ardent  furnaces ,  blazing  with 
pitch  and  sulphur,  full  of  great  dragons,  large  scorpions ,  and  ser- 
pents of  a  strange  species ;  where  also  I  saw  some  of  my  ancestors, 
princes,  and  my  brothers  also ,  who  said  to  me ,  '  Alas ,  Charles! 
behold  our  heavy  punishment  for  evil ,  and  for  proud  malignafit 
counsels,  which,  in  our  realms  and  in  thine,  we  yielded  to  fron 
the  lust  of  dominion.'  As  I  was  grieving  with  their  groans ,  dragons 
hurried  on ,  who  sought  to  devour  me  with  throats  opened,  bekhiog 
flame  and  sulphur. .  But  my  leader  trebled  the  thread  oyer  me ,  it 
whose  resplendent  light  these  were  overcome.  Leading  me  then  se- 
curely ,  we  descended  into  a  great  valley,  which  on  one  side  l^» 
dark,  except  where  lighted  by  ardent  furnaces,  while  the  amenity 
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of  the  Other  was  so  pleasant  and  splendid  that  I  cannot  describe  it. 
I  turned^  however  to  the  obscure  and  flaming  side*,  I  beheld  some 
kings  of  my  race  agonised  in  great  and  strange  punishments,  and  I 
thought  how  in  one  instant  the  huge  black  giants  who  in  turmoil 
were  working  to  set  this  whole  valley  into  flames ,  would  have  hurled 
me  into  these  gulfs;  I  still  trembled,  when  the  luminous  thread 
cheered  my  eyes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a  light  for  a 
little  while  whitened,  gradually  breaking  :  I  observed  two  foun- 
tains; one,  whose  waters  had  extreme  heat,  the  other  more  tem- 
perate and  clear ;  and  two  large  vessels  fiUed  with  these  waters.  The 
luminous  thread  rested  on  one  of  the  fervid  waters ,  where  I  saw  my 
IMher  Louis  covered  to  his  thighs,  and  though  labouring  in  the 
anguish  of  bodily  pain,  he  spoke  to  me.  'My  son  Charles,  fear 
nothing: !  I  know  that  thy  spirit  shall  return  unto  thy  body  *,  and 
God  has  permitted  thee  to  come  here  that  thou  mayest  witness , 
because  of  the  sins  I  have  committed,  the  punishments  I  endure. 
One  day  I  am  placed  in  the  boiling  bath  of  this  large  vessel ,  and 
on  another  changed  into  that  of  more  tempered  waters :  this  I  owe 
to  the  prayers  of  Saint  Peter ,  Saint  Denis ,  Saint  Remy ,  who  are 
the  patrons  of  our  royal  house ;  but  if  by  prayers  and  masses ,  ofTer- 
ings  and  alms ,  psalmody  and  vigils ,  my  faithful  bishops,  and  abbots, 
and  even  all  the  ecclesiastical  order ,  assist  me ,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  am  dehveredfrom  these  boiling  waters.  Look  on  your  left ! ' 
I  looked,  and  beheld  two  tuns  of  boiling  waters.  '  These  are  pre- 
pared for  thee,'  he  said , '  if  thou  wilt  not  be  thy  own  corrector , 
and  do  penance  for  thy  crimes  I '  Then  I  began  to  sink  with  horror ; 
but  my  guide  perceiving  the  panic  of  my  spirit,  said  to  me, '  Follow 
me  to  the  right  of  the  valley  bright  in  the  glorious  light  of  Paradise.' 
I  bad  not  long  proceeded ,  when ,  amidst  the  most  illustrious  kings , 
I  beheM  my  uncle  Lotharius  seated  on  a  topaz,  of  marvellous  mag- 
nitude, crowned  with  a  most  precious  diadem*,  and  beside  him  was 
his  son  Louis,  like  him  crowned,  and  seeing  me,  he  spake  with  a 
blandishment  of  air,  and  a  sweetness  of  voice,  'Charles,  my  suc- 
cessor, now  the  third  in  the  Roman  empire,  approa4l!  I  know 
that  thou  hast  come  to  view  these  places  of  punishment ,  where 
Ihy  father  and  my  brother  groans  to  his  destined  hour  :  but  still  to 
end  by  the  intercession  of  the  three  saints ,  the  patrons  of  the  kings 
and  the  people  of  France.  Know  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  thou 
Shalt  be  dethroned ,  and  shortly  after  thou  shall  die ! '  Then  Louis 
turning  towards  me  :  'Thy  Roman  empire  shall  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Louis ,  the  son  of  my  daughter ;  give  him  the  sovereign  authority, 
and  trust  to  his  hands  that  ball  of  thread  thou  boldest.'  Directly  I 
loosenediit  from  the  finger  of  my  right  hand  to  give  the  empire  to 
his  son.  This  invested  him  with  empire,  and  he  became  brilliant 
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with  aU  lighl ;  and  at  the  same  insCant ,  admiraUe  to  see,  my  spirit , 
greatly  wearied  and  broken,  returned  gliding  into  my  body.  Hence 
let  all  know  whatefer  happen,  that  Louis  ttie  young  possesses  the 
Roman  empire  destined  by  God.  And  so  the  Lord  who  reigned  orer 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth  for  erer  and 
for  aye,  will  perform  when  he  shall  caU  me  away  to  another  life. '' 

The  French  literary  antiquaries  judged  of  these  ^^  Visions ''  wtfh 
the  mere  nationality  of  their  taste.  Every  thing  Gothic  with  them  is 
barbarous ,  and  they  see  nothing  in  the  redeeming  spirit  of  genius , 
nor  the  secret  purpose  of  these  curious  documents  of  the  age. 

The  vision  of  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  found  in  the  anci^it  chro- 
nicles of  Saint  Denis ,  which  were  written  under  the  eye  of  the  Abb6 
Suger,  the  learned  and  able  minister  of  Louis  the  Young,  and  whidi 
were  certainly  composed  before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  learned 
writer  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Melanges  tires  dune  grande 
BibUothkque,  who  had  as  little  taste  for  these  mysterious  visions  as 
the  other  French  critic ,  apologises  for  the  venerable  Abb^  Sager*s 
admission  ofsuch  vision  :  ^^  Assuredly , ''  hesays,  ^^  the  Abb6  Soger 
was  too  wise  and  too  enlightened  to  t>elieve  in  similar  visions ;  but 
if  he  suffered  its  inseriion,  or  if  he  inserted  it  himself  in  (he  din>- 
nicle  of  Saint  Denis ,  it  is  because  he  felt  that  such  a  foble  offered  an 
excellent  lesson  to  kings,  to  ministers  and  bishops,  and  it  had  been 
well  if  they  had  not  had  worse  tales  told  them.''  The  latter  part  is 
as  philosophical  as  the  former  is  the  reverse. 

In  these  extraordinary  productions  of  a  Gothic  age  we  may  e- 
suredly  discover  Dante ;  but  what  are  they  more  than  the  framework 
of  his  unimitated  picture !  It  is  only  tMs  mechanical  part  of  his 
sublime  conceptions  that  we  can  pretend  to  have  discovered^  oQier 
poets  might  have  adopted  these  ^^  Visions; "  but  we  should  have 
had  no  ^^  Divina  Commedia.''  Mr.  Gary  has  finely  observed  <tf  these 
pretended  origins  of  Dante's  genius ,  although  Mr.  Gary  knew  only 
The  Vision  of  Alberico ,  ^^  It  is  the  scale  of  magnificence  on  wfaidi 
this  conception  was  framed ,  and  the  wonderftil  develoimaeol  of  it  in 
all  its  parts  pAhat  may  Justly  entitle  our  poet  to  rank  among  the  few 
minds  to  whom  the  power  of  a  great  creative  faculty  can  be  ascrib- 
ed." Milton  might  originally  have  sought  the  seminal  hint  of  his 
great  work  from  a  sort  of  Italian  mystery.  In  the  words  of  Danle 
himself, 

**  PoGa  faTilla  gran  flamma  leeonda.*' 

II  Paradiio,  Can.  i. 
«<  —      ■  ...  From  a  small  ipark 
Great  flame  hath  riien.*' 

Caet. 

After  all,  Dante  has  said  in  a  letter ,  ^^  I  found  the  original  of  mi 
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HELL  in  THE  WORLD  which  WO  inhabit  ^ ''  and  be  said  a  greater  truth 
than  some  literary  antiquaries  can  always  comprehend  ■ ! '' 

OF  A  HISTORY  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
HAPPENED. 

Such  a  title  might  serve  for  a  work  of  not  incurious  nor  unphi- 
losophical  speculation ,  which  might  enlarge  our  general  views  of 
human  affairs ,  and  assist  our  comprehension  of  those  events  which 
are  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  history.  The  scheme  of  Providence 
is  carrying  on  sublunary  events ,  by  means  inscrutable  to  us , 

**  A  mighty  nine,  bat  not  witlM»iit  a  |dan  !*' 

Some  mortals  have  recently  written  history,  and  ''Lectures  on 
History , ''  who  presume  to  explain  the  great  scene  of  human  affairs, 
affecting  the  same  familiarity  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  as 
with  the  events  which  they  compile  from  human  authorities.  Ever}' 
party  discovers  in  the  events  which  at  first  were  adverse  to  their 
own  cause  but  finally  terminate  in  their  favour,  that  Providence  had 
used  a  peculiar  and  particular  interference :  this  is  a  source  of  human 
erroi'  and  intolerant  prejudice.  The  Jesuit  Mariana ,  exulting  over 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  and  nation  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  , 
observes ,  that  "  It  was  by  a  particular  providence  that  out  of  their 
ashes  might  rise  a  new  and  holy  Spain ,  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
catholic  religion;''  and  unquestionably  he  would  have  adduced  as 
proofs  of  this  "  holy  Spain ,  '*  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  , 
and  the  dark  idolatrous  bigotry  of  that  hoodwinked  people.  But  a 
protestant  will  not  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jesuit^  yet 
the  protestanls ,  too,  will  discover  particular  providences,  and  mag- 
nify human  events  into  supernatural  ones.   This  custom  has  long 

'  In  the  reeent  edition  of  Daate,  by  Romanis,  in  four  Tolames,  quarto, 
the  last  preserres  the  yimon  of  Alberico  ,  and  a  strange  correspondence  on 
its  publication ;  the  resemblances  in  numerous  passages  are  pointed  out.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that  the  good  Calbolic  Ablate  CancelUeri,  ^i  first 
maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  Vision  ^  by  alleging  that  similar  reuelations 
haye  not  been  unusual ! — (he  Cayalicre  Gherat^i  Rossi  attacked  the  whole  as 
the  crude  legend  of  a  boy  who  was  only  made  the  instrument  of  the  monks , 
and  was  either  a  liar  or  a  parrot  1  We  may  express  our  astonishment  that , 
at  the  present  day,  a  subject  of  mere  literary  inquiry  should  have  been  in- 
yoWed  with  "  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church/'  Cancellieri  becomes  at  length 
submissive  to  the  liyely  attacks  of  Rossi ;  and  the  editor  grayely  adds  bis 
'*  conclusion ,"  which  had  nearly  concluded  nothing  1  He  discoyers  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  a  mystery  acted,  as  well  as  Visions  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries ,  from  which  he  imagines  the  Inferno ,  the  Purgatorio , 
and  the  Paradiso,owe  their  first  conception.  The  originality  of  Dante,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  on  a  right  principle;  that  the  poet  only  employed  the 
ideas  and  the  materials  which  he  found  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  times. 
11.  54 
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prevailed  among  ranatics  :  wc  bave  had  books  published  by  vaSt 
Yiduals,of  ''parlicular  providences,"  which,  as  Ihey  imagined, 
had  fallen  lo  their  lol.  They  are  called  '^  passages  of  providence;" 
and  one  1  recollect  by  a  crack-brained  puritan ,  whose  experience 
never  went  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood ,  but  who  having  a  ven 
bad  temper,  and  many  whom  he  considered  his  enemies,  wro^ 
down  all  the  misfortunes  which  happened  to  them  as  acts  of  ^'par- 
ticular providences , "  and  valued  his  blessedness  on  the  efl&cacy  of 
his  curses ! 

Without  venturing  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  preseoi 
order  of  human  affairs,  and  the  great  scheme  of  fatality  or  of  arn- 
dent,  it  may  be  sufficiently  evident  to  us,  that  often  on  a  singb 
event  revolve  the  fortunes  of  men  and  of  nations. 

An  eminent  writer  has  speculated  on  the  defeat  of  Charles  Ibe 
Second  at  Worcester ,  as  "  one  of  those  evenb  which  most  strikingly 
exemplify  how  much  belter  events  are  disposed  of  by  Providence, 
than  they  would  be  if  the  direction  were  left  to  the  choice  even  d 
the  best  and  the  wisest  men. ''  He  proceeds  to  show ,  that  a  royal 
victory  must  have  been  succeeded  by  other  severe  struggles,  and  In 
different  parties.  A  civil  war  would  have  contained  v^ithin  ilsdf 
another  civil  war.  One  of  the  blessings  of  his  defeat  at  Worcester 
was ,  that  it  left  the  commonwealth's  men  masters  of  the  three  king- 
don)s ,  and  afforded  them ''  full  leisure  to  complete  and  perfect  their 
own  structure  of  government.  The  experiment  was  fairly  tried; 
Ihere  was  nothing  from  without  lo  disturb  the  process  •,  it  wenl  or, 
duly  from  change  to  change."  The  close  of  this  history  is  ^HI 
known.  Had  Ihe  royalists  obtained  the  victory  al  Worcester ,  11k 
commonwealth  party  might  have  obstinately  persisted ,  that  had 
their  republic  not  been  overthrown,  "their  free  and  liberal  govern 
ment"  would  have  diffused  its  universal  happiness  through  the  thret 
kingdoms.  This  idea  is  ingenious ;  and  might  have  been  pursued  ti> 
my  proposed  ''  History  of  Events  which  have  not  hapi>ened ,''  under 
the  title  of  '^The  Ratlle  of  Worcesler  won  by  Charh*s  Ihe  Second. 
The  chapter,  however,  would  have  had  a  brighter  close,  if  Ih. 
sovereign  and  the  royalists  had  proved  themselves  better  men  tbai 
the  knaves  and  fanatics  (»f  the  commonwealth.  11  is  not  for  us  K» 
scrutinise  into  "  the  ways  "  of  Providence ;  but  if  Providence  cw- 
ducled  Charles  the  Second  lo  the  throne ,  it  appears  to  have  de=orf'"^ 
him  when  there. 

Historians ,  for  a  particular  purpose ,  have  sometimes  ainustV 
themselves  willi  a  detail  of  an  event  whicli  did  not  happen.  A  hi*- 
lory  of  this  kind  wc  find  in  the  ninth  book  of  Livy  ;  and  it  fornt>r 
digression  ,  where,  with  his  doiighlful  copiousness  ,  he  reasons  <n 
the  probable  consequences  which  would  hiwe  ensued  had  AK^\;  r  1': 
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*    ttie  Great  invaded  Italy.  Some  Greek  writers ,  to  raise  the  Parthians 
'    to  an  equaUty  with  the  Romans ,  had  insinuated  that  the  great  name 
^    of  this  military  monarch ,  who  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  battle 
^    would  have  intimidated  the  Romans ,  and  would  have  checked  their 
I    passion  for  universal  dominion.  The  patriotic  Livy,  disdaining  that 
I   the  glory  of  his  nation ,  which  had  never  ceased  from  war  for  nearly 
'.    eight  hundred  years,  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the  career 
of  a  young  conqueror,  which  had  scarcely  lasted  ten ,  enters  into  a 
paraUel  of ''  man  with  man ,  general  with  general ,  and  victory  with 
t   victory."  In  the  ftiU  charm  of  hig  imagination  he  brings  Alexander 
down  into  Italy,  he  invests  him  with  all  his  virtues ,  and  "  dusks 
I    ttieir  lustre  "  with  all  his  defects.  He  arranges  the  Macedonian  army, 
while  he  exultingly  shows  five  Roman  armies  at  that  moment  pur- 
suing their  conquests  5  and  he  cautiously  counts  the  numerous  allies 
who  would  have  combined  their  forces ;  he  even  descends  to  com- 
pare the  weapons  and  the  modes  of  warfare  of  the  Macedonians  with 
those  of  the  Romans.  Livy,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  momentary  panic 
at  the  first  success  which  had  probably  attended  Alexander  in  his 
descent  into  Italy,  brings  forward  the  great  commanders  he  would 
have  had  to  encounter ;  he  compares  Alexander  with  each ,  and  at 
length  terminates  his  fears,  and  claims  his  triumph,  by  discovering 
that  the  Macedonians  had  but  one  Alexander,  while  the  Romans  had 
several.  This  beautiful  digression  in  Livy  is  a  model  for  the  narra- 
tive of  an  event  which  never  happened. 

The  Saracens  from  Asia  had  spread  into  Africa ,  and  at  length  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Spain.  Eude ,  a  discontented  Duke  of  Guienne 
in  France ,  had  been  vanquished  by  Charles  Martel ,  who  derived 
that  humble  but  glorious  surname  from  the  event  we  are  now  to  re- 
cord. Charles  had  left  Eude  the  enjoyment  of  his  dukedom ,  pro- 
vided that  he  held  it  as  a  flef  from  the  crown ;  but  blind  with  ambi- 
tion and  avarice ,  Eude  adopted  a  scheme  which  threw  Christianity 
itself,  as  well  as  Europe,  into  a  crisis  of  peril  which  has  never  since 
occurred.  By  marrying  a  daughter  with  a  Mahometan  emir,  he 
rashly  began  an  intercourse  with  the  Ishmaelites ,  one  of  whose  fa- 
vourite projects  was  to  plant  a  formidable  colony  of  their  faith  in 
France.  An  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants ,  as  the  chro- 
niclers of  the  lime  affirm  ,  were  seen  descending  into  Guienne ,  pos- 
sessing themselves  in  one  day  of  his  domains  ;  and  Eude  soon  dis- 
covered what  sort  of  workmen  he  had  called ,  to  do  that  of  which 
lie  himself  was  so  incapable.  Charles ,  with  equal  courage  and  pru- 
dence ,  beheld  this  heavy  tempest  bursting  over  the  whole  country; 
and  to  remove  the  first  cause  of  this  national  evil ,  he  reconciled  the 
discontented  Eude ,  and  detached  the  duke  from  his  fatal  alliance. 
But  the  Saracens  were  fast  advancing  through  Touraine,  and  had 
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reached  Tours  by  the  river  Loire :  Abderam ,  the  chief  of  the  Sara^ 
cens,  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  multitude  of  his  iofootry,  hii 
cafahry,  and  his  camels,  exhibiting  a  military  warfore  unknown  in 
France ;  he  spread  out  his  mighty  army  to  surround  the  French , 
and  to  take  them ,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  The  appearance  terrified, 
and  the  magnificence  astonished.  Charles,  collecting  his  for  inferior 
forces,  Insured  them  that  they  had  no  other  France  than  the  spot 
they  covered.  He  had  ordered  that  the  city  of  Tours  shouM  be 
closed  on  every  Frenchman ,  unless  he  entered  it  victorious ;  and 
he  took  care  that  every  (hgitive  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
bodies  of  gens  d'armes,  whom  he  placed  to  watch  at  the  wings  of 
his  army.  The  combat  was  furious.  The  astoni^ed  Mahometan 
beheld  his  battalions  defeated  as  he  urged  them  on  singly  to  the 
French ,  who  on  that  day  had  resolved  to  offer  their  lives  as  an  im- 
molation to  their  mother-country.  Eude  on  that  day,  ardent  to  clear 
himself  from  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred,  with  desperate 
valour,  taking  a  wide  compass ,  attacked  his  new  allies  in  the  rear. 
The  camp  of  the  Mahometan  was  forced  :  the  shrieks  of  his  womea 
and  children  reached  him  firom  amidst  the  massacre;  terrified ,  he 
saw  his  multitude  shaken.  Charles ,  who  beheld  the  light  breaking 
through  this  dark  cloud  of  men ,  exclaimed  to  his  countrymen,  ^^  My 
friends ,  God  has  raised  his  banner,  and  the  unbelievers  perish!  '^ 
The  mass  of  the  Saracens ,  though  broken ,  could  not  fly ;  their  own 
multitude  pressed  themselves  together,  and  the  Christian  sword 
mowed  down  the  Mahometans.  Abderam  was  found  dead  in  a  vast 
heap ,  unwounded ,  stifled  by  his  own  multitude.  Historians  record 
that  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Saracens  perished  on  la  jour- 
nee  de  Tours 'j  but  their  fears  and  their  Joy  probably  magnified 
their  enemies.  Thus  Charles  saved  his  own  country,  and,  at  that 
moment ,  all  the  rest  of  Europe ,  from  this  deluge  of  people ,  winch 
had  poured  down  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Every  Christian  pe^)le  re- 
turned a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  saluted  their  deliverer  as  ^^  the 
Hammer''  of  France.  But  the  Saracens  were  not  conquered  \  Charles 
did  not  even  venture  on  their  pursuit ;  and  a  second  invasion  proved 
almost  as  terrifying  ;  army  still  poured  down  on  army,  and  it  was 
long ,  and  after  many  dubious  results ,  that  the  Saracens  were  rooled 
out  of  France.  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  which  has  passed ;  but  that  of  an  event  which  did  not  happen, 
would  be  the  result  of  this  famous  conflict ,  had  the  Mahmnetan 
power  triumphed !  The  Mahometan  dominion  had  predominated 
through  Europe !  The  imagination  is  startled  when  it  discovers  how 
much  depended  on  this  invasion ,  at  a  time  when  there  existed  no 
political  state  in  Europe ,  no  balance  of  power  in  one  conmnon  tie 
of  confederation !  A  single  battle ,  and  a  single  treason ,  had  before 
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made  the  Mahometans  soyereigns  of  Spain.  We  see  that  the  same 
events  had  nearly  been  repeated  in  France-,  and  had  the  crescent 
towered  above  the  cross,  as  every  appearance  promised  to  the  Sa- 
racenic hosts,  the  least  of  our  evils  had  now  been,  that  we  should 
have  worn  turbans ,  combed  our  beards  instead  of  shaving  them , 
have  beheld  a  more  magnificent  architecture  than  the  Grecian,  while 
the  public  mind  had  been  bounded  by  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
Moorish  university  of  Cordova ! 

One  of  the  great  revolutions  of  modem  Europe  perhaps  had  not 
occurred ,  had  the  personal  feelings  of  Luther  been  respected ,  and 
had  his  personal  interest  been  consulted.  Guicciardini ,  whose  vera- 
city we  cannot  suspect ,  has  preserved  a  fact  which  proves  how  very 
neariy  some  important  events  which  have  taken  place ,  might  not 
have  happened !  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  his  thirteenth  book  : 
^^  Gffisar  (the  Emperor  Ghaiies  the  Fifth) ,  after  he  had  given  an  hear- 
ing m  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  Martin  Luther,  and  caused  his  opinions 
to  be  examined  by  a  number  of  divines ,  who  reported  that  his  doc- 
trine was  erroneous  and  pernicious  to  the  Christian  religion ,  had , 
to  gratify  the  pontiff,  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ,  which 
so  terrified  Martin,  that,  if  the  injurious  and  threatening  words 
which  were  given  him  by  Cardinal  San  Sisto^  the  apostolical  le- 
gate ,  had  not  thrown  him  into  the  utmost  despair,  it  is  believed  it 
would  have  been  easy,  by  giving  him  some  preferment ,  or  provid- 
ing for  him  some  honourable  way  of  living,  to  make  him  renounce 
his  errors.''  By  this  we  may  infer  that  one  of  the  true  authors  of  the 
reformation  was  this  very  apostolical  legate ;  they  had  succeeded  in 
terrifying  Luther  ^  but  they  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  insulted 
him ;  and  with  such  a  temper  as  Luther's,  the  sense  of  personal 
insult  would  remove  even  that  of  terror ;  it  would  unquestionably 
survive  it.  A  similar  proceeding  with  Franklin ,  from  our  ministers , 
is  said  to  have  produced  the  same  effect  with  that  political  sage. 
What  Guicciardini  has  told  of  Luther  preserves  the  sentimeht  of  the 
times.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  he  could  have 
put  down  the  Reformation ,  had  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  the  chief, 
that  having  granted  Luther  a  safe-guard  to  appear  at  the  Council  at 
Worms,  in  his  last  moments  he  repented,  as  of  a  sin,  that  having 
had  Luther  in  his  hands  he  suffered  him  to  escape ;  for  to  have  vio- 
lated his  faith  with  a  heretic  he  held  to  be  no  crime ! 

In  the  history  of  religion,  human  instruments  have  been  permitted 
to  be  the  great  movers  of  its  chief  revolutions  ^  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events  concerning  national  religions  appear  to  have  depended 
on  the  passions  of  individuals ,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Impure  means  have  often  produced  the  most  glorious  results ;  and 
this,  perhaps ,  may  be  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
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A  similar  transaction  occurred  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  Conslantine  the  Great ,  in  the  aUiance  of  the 
Christian  faith  with  his  government ,  are  far  more  obvious  than  any 
one  of  those  qualities  with  which  the  panegyric  of  Eusebius  so  vainly 
cloaks  over  the  crimes  and  unchristian  life  of  this  polylheisHcal 
Christian.  In  adopting  the  new  faith ,  as  a  coup-^etot ,  and  by  in- 
vesting the  church  vdth  temporal  power,  at  which  Dante  so  indig- 
nantly exclaims ,  he  founded  the  religion  of  Jesus ,  but  corrupted 
its  guardians.  The  same  occurrence  took  place  in  France  under  Oo- 
vis.  The  fabulous  religion  of  Paganism  was  fast  on  its  decline ;  Qovis 
had  resolved  to  unite  the  four  different  principalities ,  which  divided 
Gaul ,  into  one  empire.  In  the  midst  of  an  important  battle,  as  for- 
tune hung  doubtfiil  between  the  parties ,  the  pagan  monarch  in- 
voked the  God  of  his  fair  Christian  queen,  and  obtained  the  victory  I 
St.  Remi  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Qovis,  after  the  fortunate 
event ,  to  adopt  the  Christian  creed.  Political  reasons  for  some  time 
suspended  the  king's  open  conversion.  At  length  the  Franks  fol- 
lowed their  sovereign  to  the  baptismal  fonts.  According  to  Pasquier. 
Naud6 ,  and  other  political  writers ,  these  recorded  miracles  * ,  like 
those  of  Constantine,  were  but  inventions  to  authorise  the  change  of 
religion.  Clovis  used  the  new  creeds  as  a  lever  by  whose  machinery 
he  would  be  enabled  to  crush  the  petty  princes  his  neighbours ; 
and ,  like  Constantine ,  Clovis ,  sullied  by  crimes  of  as  dark  a  dye , 
obtained  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Great."  Had  not  the  most  capncious 
''  Defender  of  the  Faith"  been  influenced  by  the  most  violent  of 
passions,  the  Reformation,  so  feebly  and  so  imperfocUy  begm 
and  continued,  had  possibly  never  freed  England  from  the  papd 
thraklom; 

**  For  gospel  light  first  beamed  from  Bulleu'i.  eyeb." 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact ,  that  when  the  fall  of  Anne  BuUen  was 
decided  on ,  Rome  eagerly  prepared  a  reunion  with  the  papacy,  on 
terms  too  flattering  for  Henry  to  have  resisted.  It  was  only  prevented 
taking  place  by  an  incident  that  no  human  foresight  could  have 
predicted.  The  day  succeeding  the  decapitation  of  Anne  Bulien 
witnessed  the  nuptials  of  Henry  with  the  protestant  Jane  Seymour. 

»  The  miracles  of  Clovis  consisted  of  a  shield,  which  was  picked  ap  after 
having  fallen  from  the  skies  j  the  anointing  oil ,  conveyed  from  Heaven  by  a 
white  dove  in  a  phial ,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  consecrated  the 
kings  of  France ;  and  the  oriflamme  ,  or  standard  with  golden  flames ,  long 
suspended  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  which  the  French  kings  only  raised 
over  the  tomb  when  their  crown  was  in  imminent  peril.  No  future  king  of 
France  can  ha  anointed  with  Uic  sainte  ampoule  y  or  oil  brought  down  to 
earth  by  a  while  dove;  in  1794  it  was  broken  by  some  profane  hand  .  and 
antiquaries  have  since  agreed  that  it  was  only  an  ancient  lachrymatory  ! 
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This  changed  the  whole  policy.  The  despatch  from  Rome  came  a 
day  loo  lale !  From  such  a  near  disaster  the  English  Reformation 
escaped  I  The  catholic  Ward,  in  his  singular  Hudibrastic  poem  of 
'*•  England's  Reformation,"  in  some  odd  rhymes,  has  characterised 
it  by  a  naii^ete ,  which  we  are  mi/ch  too  delicate  to  repeal.  The  ca- 
tholic writers  censure  Philip  for  recalling  the  Dukes  of  Alva  from  the 
Netherlands.  According  to  these  humane  politicians ,  the  unsparing 
sword ,  and  the  penal  fires  of  this  resolute  captain ,  had  certainly  ac- 
complished the  fate  of  the  heretics ;  for  angry  lions,  however  numer- 
ous, would  find  their  numerical  force  diminished  by  gibbets  and 
pit-holes.  We  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  curious  writer ,  that 
protestantism  once  existed  in  Spain ,  and  was  actually  extirpated  at 
tlic  moment  by  the  crushing  arm  of  the  Inquisition.'  According  to 
these  catholic  politicians,  a  great  event  in  cathoHc  history  did  not 
occur — the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  predominant  in  a  landof  prolestants 
— from  the  Spanish  monarch  failing  to  support  Alva  in  finishing 
what  he  had  begun !  Had  the  armada  of  Spain  safely  landed ,  with 
the  benedictions  of  Rome,  in  England,  at  a  moment  when  our  own 
fleet  was  short  of  gunpowder,  and  at  a  time  when  the  English  ca- 
tholics formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  nation ,  we  might  now  be 
going  to  mass. 

After  his  immense  conquests,  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  not  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  his  genius  obtained  a  glorious  victory, 
unquestionably  a  wonderful  change  had  operated  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe ;  the  protestant  cause  had  balanced ,  if  not  preponderated , 
over  the  catholic  interest ;  and  Austria ,  which  appeared  a  sort  of 
universal  monarchy,  had  seen  her  eagle's  wings  clipped.  But  "  the 
Anti-Christ ,"  as  Gustavus  was  called  by  the  priests  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  the  saviour  of  protestantism ,  as  he  is  called  by  England  and 
Sweden ,  whose  death  occasioned  so  many  bonfires  among  the  calho- 
Kcs  ,  that  the  Spanish  court  interfered  lest  fuel  should  become  loo 
scarce  at  the  approaching  winter — Gustavus  fell — the  fit  hero  for 
one  of  those  great  events  which  have  never  happened ! 

On  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Eicon  Basilik^"  of  Charles  the 
First ,  the  instantaneous  effect  produced  on  the  nation  was  such , 
fifty  editions,  it  is  said,  appearing  in  one  year,  that  Mr.  Malcolm 
Laing  observes,  that''  had  this  book,"  a  sacred  volume  to  those 
who  considered  that  sovereign  as  a  martyr,  '^  appeared  a  weeA 
sooner,  it  might  have  preserved  the  king,"  and  possibly,  have  pro- 
duced a  reaction  of  popular  feeling!  The  chivalrous  Dundee  made 
an  offer  to  James  the  Second ,  which,  had  it  been  acted  on,  Mr.  Laing 

'  Thi.s  factTvas  prohahly  quite  unknown  to  us,  till  it  was  given  in  the 
Vjuarlirly  Review,  Tolv-xxix.  However  the  same  event  was  going  on  in  Italy. 
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acknowledges ,  migbl  haife  produced  aoottier  change !  Wbal  thai 
had  become  of  our  '^  glorious  Revolution ,"  which  ftom  iia  eartiest 
step,  throughout  the  reign  of  William ,  was  slUl  TadUating  amidst 
the  unstable  opinions  and  contending  interests  of  so  many  of  its  first 
movers? 

The  great  political  error  of  Cromwell  is  acknowledged  bj  aD  par- 
ties to  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  French  interest  in  proietwue 
to  the  Spanish ,  a  strict  alliance  with  Spain  had  preserved  the  balanee 
of  Europe,  enriched  the  commercial  industry  of  Eagtand,  and, 
above  all ,  had  checked  the  overgrowing  power  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Before  Cromwell  had  contributed  to  the  predon^naBea 
of  the  French  power,  the  French  Huguenots  were  of  < 
enough  to  secure  an  indulgent  treatment  The  parhameat,  i 
beth  herself  had  formerly  done ,  considered  so  powerful  a  fiarty  in 
France  as  useful  allies  \  and  amdous  to  extend  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation ,  and  to  further  the  sui^>ression  of  popery,  the  parlia- 
ment  had  once  listened  to ,  and  bad  even  commenced  a  treaty  with , 
deputies  firom  Bourdeaux,  the  purport  of  which  was  the  aasistanee 
of  the  French  Huguenots  in  their  scheme  of  forming  themsdics 
into  a  republic ,  or  independent  state  ;  but  Cromwell ,  on  his  usur- 
pation, not  only  overthrew  the  design,  but  is  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed it  to  Mazarine.  What  a  change  in  ttie  affairs  of  Europe  had 
Cromwell  adopted  Uie  Spanish  interest,  and  assisted  the  Fr^M^h  Hu- 
guenots in  becoming  an  independent  state!  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  increase  of  the  French  dominion,  wtiich  so 
long  afterwards  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe ,  were  the  conse- 
quence of  this  fatal  error  of  Cromwell's.  The  independent  stale  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  and  the  reduction  of  ambitious  France,  perhaps, 
to  a  secondary  European  power,  had  saved  Europe  fhmi  the  soourge 
of  the  French  revolution ! 

The  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Roscoe  has  lately  afforded  me  anottier  cu- 
rious sketch  of  a  history  of'  agents  which  haue  not  happen^. 

M.  de  Sismondi  imagines,  against  the  opinion  of  every  hirtonan, 
that  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  a  matter  of  inchflierence  lo 
the  prosperity  of  Italy ;  as  ^'  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  diffe- 
rent projects  which  had  been  matured  in  the  French  cabinet,  for  tiie 
Invasion  and  con€[uest  of  Italy ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  thai  all 
historians  are  mistaken  who  bestow  on  Lorenzo  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing preserved  the  peace  of  Italy,  because  the  great  invasion  that 
overtiirew  it  did  not  take  place  till  two  years  aRer  his  death.'' 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  philosophically  vindicated  the  honour  which  hb 
hero  has  justly  received,  by  employing  the  principle  which  in  tills 
article  has  been  developed.  "  Though  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not 
perhaps  have  prevented  the  important  events  that  took  place  in  othar 
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nations  of  Europe,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  life  or  death  of 
Lorenzo  was  equally  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  that  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  the  same  in  case  he  had  liTed ,  as  in 
the  event  of  his  death/*  Mr.  Roscoe  then  proceeds  to  show  how  Lo- 
renzo's ''  prudent  measures,  and  proper  representations,  might 
probably  have  prevented  the  French  expedition ,  which  Charles  the 
Eighth  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  Lorenzo  would 
not  certainty  have  taken  the  precipitate  measures  of  his  son  Piero , 
in  surrendering  the  Florentine  fortresses.  His  fhmily  would  not  in 
consequence  have  been  expelled  the  city  ;  a  powerful  mind  might 
have  influenced  the  discordant  politics  of  the  Italian  princes  in  one 
common  defence,*  a  slight  opposition  to  the  fugitive  army  of  France, 
at  the  pass  of  Faro ,  might  have  given  the  French  sovereighs  a  whole- 
some lesson,  and  prevented  those  bloody  contests  that  were  soon  after- 
wards renewed  in  Italy,  y^s  a  single  remote  at  chess  ^varies  the 
'whole  game^  so  the  death  of  an  individual  of  such  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  fail  of  producing  such 
a  change  in  its  political  relations,  as  must  have  varied  them  in  an 
incalculable  degree.''  Pignotti  also  describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  this 
time.  Had  Lorenzo  lived  to  have  seen  his  son  elevated  to  the  pa- 
pacy, this  historian,  adopting  our  present  principle ,  exclaims ,  ^^  A 
happy  era  for  Italy  and  Tuscany  had  then  occurred  !  On  this 
head  we  can ,  indeed ,  be  only  aUowed  to  conjecture  \  but  the  Dincy , 
guided  by  reason,  may  expatiate  at  will  in  this  imaginary  state ^ 
and  contemplate  Italy  reunited  by  a  stronger  bond ,  flourishing 
under  its  own  institutions  and  arts ,  and  deUvered  fhim  all  those 
lamented  shuggles  which  occurred  wittiin  so  short  a  period  of 
time." 

Whitaker,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"has  a  spe- 
culation in  the  true  spirit  of  this  article.  When  such  dependence  was 
niade  upon  EUzabeth's  dying  without  issue,  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury had  her  son  purposely  residing  in  London ,  with  two  good 
and  able  horses  continually  ready  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  Uie  sick  Elizabeth's  death  to  the  imprisoned  Mary.  On  this  the 
historian  observes ,  '^  And  had  this  not  improbable  e^ent  actually 
taken  place  what  a  different  complexion  would  our  history 
have  assumed  from  what  it  wears  at  present!  Mary  would  have 
been  carried  from  a  prison  to  a  throne.  Her  wise  conduct  in  prison 
would  have  been  applauded  by  all.  From  Tulbury,  from  Sheffield, 
and  from  Chatsworth ,  she  would  have  been  said  to  have  touched 
with  a  gentle  and  masterly  hand  the  springs  that  actuated  all  the 
nation ,  against  the  death  of  her  tyrannical  cousin ,"  etc.  So  ductile 
is  history  in  the  hands  of  man !  and  so  peculiarly  does  it  bend  to 
the  force  of  success ,  and  warp  with  the  warmth  of  prosperity  I 
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Thus  imporlant  events  have  been  nearly  occurring ,  which ,  how- 
ever,  did  not  take  place ;  and  others  have  happened  which  may  be 
traced  to  accident ,  and  to  the  character  of  an  individual.  We  shall 
enlarge  our  conception  or  the  nature  of  human  events .  and  gather 
some  useful  instruction  in  our  historical  reading  by  pausing  at  in- 
tervals ;  contemplating ,  for  a  moment ,  on  certain  e\^nts  which 
haue  not  happened! 

OF  FALSE  POLITICAL  REPORTS. 

''  A  FALSE  report,  if  believed  during  three  days,  may  be  of 
great  service  to  a  government.''  This  political  maidm  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Catherine  of  Medici ,  an  adept  in  coups  d'etat ,  the  arcana 
imperii/  Between  solid  lying  and  disguised  truth  there  is  a  diflie- 
rence  known  to  writers  skilled  in  '-'-  the  art  of  governing  oumkiod 
by  deceiving  them ;  '  as  politics ,  ili-understodd,  have  been  defined 
and  as,  indeed,  all  party-politics  are.  These  forgers  prefer  to  use 
the  truth  disguised  to  the  gross  (iction.  When  the  real  truth  can  do 
longer  be  concealed,  then  they  can  confldently  refer  to  it ;  for  the) 
can  still  explain  and  obscure,  while  they  secure  on  tbeir  »de  the 
party  whose  cause  they  have  advocated.  A  curious  reader  of  hislon 
may  discover  the  temporary  and  sometimes  the  lasting  advantages 
of  spreading  rumours  designed  to  disguise ,  or  tocouDteract  the  real 
state  of  things.  Such  reports ,  set  a  going ,  serve  to  break  down  the 
sharp  and  fatal  point  of  a  panic,  which  might  instantly  occur;  in 
this  way  the  public  is  saved  from  the  horrors  of  consternation ,  and 
the  stupefaction  of  despair.  These  rumours  give  a  breathing  tinae 
to  prepare  for  the  disaster,  which  is  doled  out  cautiously ;  and ,  as 
might  be  shown ,  in  some  cases  these  first  reports  have  left  an  evcnl 
in  so  ambiguous  a  state ,  that  a  doubt  may  still  arise  whether  these 
reports  were  really  destitute  of  truth !  Such  reports ,  once  printed , 
enter  into  history,  and  sadly  perplex  the  honest  historian.  Of  a 
battle  fought  in  a  remote  situation,  both  parlies  for  a  long  time. 
at  home,  may  dispute  the  victory  after  the  event,  and  the  pen  may 
prolong  what  the  sword  had  long  decided.  This  has  been  no  unusual 
circumstance  :  of  several  of  the  most  important  battles  on  which  the 
fate  of  Europe  has  hung ,  were  wc  to  rely  on  some  reports  of  the 
lime,  we  might  still  doubt  of  the  manner  of  the  transaction.  A 
skirmish  has  been  often  raised  into  an  arranged  battle ,  and  a 
defeat  concealed  in  an  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ^  whik* 
victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  |)artios!  Yiileroy,  in  all  his  ea- 
counlers  with  Marlborough ,  always  sent  home  despatches  by  uhich 
no  one  could  sus|>ecl  thai  he  was  discorafiled.  Pompey,  afler  his 
ratal  battle  Willi  Ca»5ar,  sent  letters  to  amhepro>inces  and  cities  of  Uk* 
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Romans,  describing  wilh  greater  courage  than  he  had  fought,  so 
that  a  report  generally  prevailed  that  Cffisar  had  lost  the  fiattle ! 
Plutarch  informs  us ,  that  three  hundred  writers  had  described  the 
f>attle  of  Marathon.  Many  doubtless  had  copied  their  predecessors; 
but  it  would  perhaps  have  surprised  us  to  have  observed  how  mate- 
rially some  differed  in  their  narratives. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  manuscript  letters  of  the  times 
of  James  the  First,  I  was  struck  by  the  contradictory  reports  of  the 
result  of  the  famous  batle  of  Lutzen ,  so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to 
Gustavus  Adoli^us ;  the  victory  was  sometimes  reported  to  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Swedes ;  but  a  general  uncertainly,  a  sort  of 
mystery,  agitated  the  mi^jority  of  the  nation ,  who  were  staunch  to 
the  protestant  cause.  This  state  of  anxious  suspense  lasted  a  consi- 
derable time.  The  fatal  truth  gradually  came  out  in  reports  chang-- 
ing  in  their  progress ;  if  the  victory  was  allowed ,  the  death  of  the 
Protestant  Hero  closed  all  hope!  The  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
observes  on  this  occasion,  that "  Few  couriers  were  better  received 
than  those  who  conveyed  the  accounts  of  the  king's  death  to  declared 
enemies  or  concealed  ill  wishers ;  nor  did  the  report  greatly  dis- 
please the  court  of  Whitehall,  where  the  ministry,  as  it  usually  hap- 
pens in  cases  of  timidity,  had  ils  degree  of  apprehensions  for  fear 
the  event  should  not  be  true;  and,  as  I  have  learnt  from  good  au- 
thority, imposed  silence  on  the  news-writers,  and  intimated  the  same 
to  the  pulpit  in  case  any  funeral  encomium  might  proceed  ftrom 
that  quarter.''  Although  the  motive  assigned  by  the  writer,  that  of 
the  secret  indisposition  of  the  cabinet  of  James  the  First  towards  the 
fortunes  of  Gustavus ,  is  to  me  by  no  means  certain ;  unquestionably 
the  knowledge  of  this  disastrous  event  was  long  kept  back  by  '^  a 
timid  ministry,"  and  the  fluctuating  reports  probably  regulated  by 
their  designs. 

The  same  circumstance  occurred  on  another  important  event  in 
modem  history,  where  we  may  observe  the  artifice  of  party  writers 
in  disguising  or  suppressing  the  real  fact.  This  was  the  famous  batUe 
of  the  Boyne.  The  French  catholic  party  long  reported  that  Count 
l^uzun  had  won  the  battle,  and  that  William  the  Third  was  killed. 
Bussy  Aabutin  in  some  memoirs ,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
gistered public  events  without  scrutinising  their  truth,  says,  ^^  I 
chronicled  this  account  according  as  the  first  reports  gave  out;  when 
at  length  the  real  fact  reached  them ,  the  party  did  not  like  to  lose 
their  pretended  victory."  P6re  Londel,  who  published  a  register  of 
the  times ,  which  is  favourably  noticed  in  the  *•'  IVouvelles  de  la  R6- 
publique  dcs  Lcttres,"  for  1699,  has  recorded  the  event  in  this 
iloceplivc  manner :  "■  The  Balllo  of  the  Boync  in  Ireland ;  Schom- 
|)crg  is  killed  (here  at  Ihe  head  of  the  English."  This  is  "  an  equi-^ 
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yocalor ! ''  The  writer  resolved  to  conceal  Ihe  defeat  of  James's  party, 
and  cautiously  suppresses  any  mention  of  a  victory ,  imt  yery  care- 
fully gives  a  real  fact ,  by  virhich  his  readers  would  hardly  doubt 
of  the  defeat  of  the  English !  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  trafllc  of 
false  reports,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  many  important  events 
recorded  in  history  were  in  their  day  strangely  disguised  foy  such 
mystifying  accounts.  This  we  can  only  discover  foy  reading  private 
letters  written  at  the  moment.  Bayle  has  collected  several  remarkable 
absurdities  of  this  kind ,  which  were  spread  abroad  to  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpose ,  but  which  had  never  been  known  to  us  had  Oiese 
contemporary  letters  not  been  published.  A  report  was  preyalent  io 
Holland  in  1580 ,  that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva  were  dead ;  a  felicity  which  for  a  time  sustained  the  exhausted 
spirits  of  the  revolutionists.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Burleigh  spread  reports  of  the  thumb-screws ,  and  other  instruments 
of  torture,  v^ich  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them ,  and  thus 
indamed  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  horrid  story  of  the  bloody 
Colonel  Kirke  is  considered  as  one  of  those  political  forgeries  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  zealous  partisan. 

False  reports  are  sometimes  stratagems  of  war.  When  the  cMef^ 
of  the  league  had  lost  the  battle  at  Ivry ,  with  an  army  fm>ken  and 
discomfited ,  they  stiU  kept  possession  of  Paris  merely  by  imposiDg 
on  the  inhabitants  aU  sorts  of  fldse  reports ,  such  as  the  dealh  of  the 
king  of  Navarre ,  at  the  fortunate  moment  when  victory ,  undeter- 
mined on  which  side  to  incline ,  turned  for  the  leaguers ;  and  Ihey 
gave  out  false  reports  of  a  number  of  victories  they  had  elsevrhere 
obtained.  Such  tales ,  distributed  in  pamphlets  and  ballads  among  a 
people  agitated  by  doubts  and  i^rs,  are  gladly  believed ;  flattering 
their  wishes ,  or  soothing  their  alarms ,  they  contribute  to  their  ease, 
and  are  too  agreeable  to  allow  of  time  for  reflection. 

The  history  of  a  report  creating  a  panic  may  be  indeed  in  the 
Irish  insurrection,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  James  the  Second.  A 
forged  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  set  forth  by  one 
Speke ,  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Irish  troops  were  killing  and 
burning  in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom !  A  panic  like  magic  instantlj 
ran  through  the  people ,  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Drog- 
heda  they  imagined  that  the  other  was  filled  with  blood  and  rulos. 
During  this  panic  pregnant  women  miscarried,  aged  persons  died 
with  terror,  while  the  truth  was ,  that  the  Irish  Qiemsehres  were  dis- 
armed and  dispersed,  in  utter  want  of  a  meal  or  a  lodging! 

In  the  unhappy  times  of  our  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  First, 
the  newspapers  and  the  private  letters  alford  specimens  of  this  poli- 
tical contrivance  of  felse  reports  of  every  species.  No  extravagance 
of  invention  to  spread  a  terror  against  a  party  was  too  gross ,  and  the 
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city  (^London  was  one  day  alarmed  tbat  the  royalists  were  occupied 
by  a  plan  of  blowing  up  the  riyer  Thames ,  by  an  immense  quantity 
of  powder  warehoused  at  the  river-side^  and  that  there  existed  an 
organised  though  invisible  brotherhood  of  many  thousands  with 
consecrated  knwes;  and  those  who  hesitated  to  give  credit  to  such 
rumours  were  branded  as  malignants,  who  took  not  the  danger  of 
the  parliament  to  heart.  Forged  conspiracies  and  reports  of  great 
but  distant  victories  were  inventions  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  party, 
but  oflener  prognosticated  some  intended  change  in  the  government. 
When  they  were  desirous  of  augmenting  the  army,  or  introducing 
new  garrisons ,  or  using  an  extreme  measure  with  the  city,  or  the 
royalists ,  there  was  always  a  new  conspiracy  set  afloat ;  or  when 
any  great  affair  was  to  be  carried  in  parliament,  letters  of  great 
victories  were  published  to  dishearten  the  opposition,  and  infuse 
additional  boklness  in  their  own  party.  If  the  report  lasted  only  a 
few  days,  it  obtained  its  purpose ,  and  verified  the  observation  of 
Catharine  of  Medicis.  Those  politicians  who  raise  such  false  reports 
obtain  their  end  :  like  the  architect,  who,  in  building  an  arch,  sup- 
ports it  with  circular  props  and  pieces  of  timber,  or  any  temporary 
rubbish,  till  he  closes  the  arch*,  and  when  it  can  support  itself,  he 
throws  away  the  props !  There  is  no  class  of  political  lying  which 
can  want  for  iUustration  if  we  consult  the  records  of  our  civil  wars ; 
there  we  may  trace  the  whole  art  in  all  the  nice  management  of  its 
shades,  its  qualities,  and  its  more  complicate  parts ,  from  invective 
to  puff,  and  from  inuendo  to  prevarication !  we  may  admire  the 
scrupulous  correction  of  a  lie  which  they  had  told,  by  another 
which  they  are  telling !  and  triple  lying  to  over-reach  their  oppo- 
nents. Royalists  and  Parliamentarians  were  alike  ]  for,  to  tell  one 
great  truth ,  *'  the  father  of  lies  "  is  of  no  party ! 

As  '^nothing  is  new  under  the  sun ,''  so  this  art  of  deceiving  the 
public  was  unquestionably  practised  among  the  ancients.  Syphax 
sent  Scipio  word  that  he  could  not  unite  with  the  Romans,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  declared  for  the  Carthaginians.  The  Roman  army 
were  then  anxiously  waiting  for  his  expected  succours  :  Scipio  was 
carefbl  to  show  the  utmost  civility  to  these  ambassadors ,  and  osten- 
tatiously treated  them  with  presents ,  that  his  soldiers  might  believe 
they  were  only  returning  to  hasten  the  army  of  Syphax  to  join  the 
Romans.  Livy  censures  the  Roman  consul ,  who ,  after  the  defeat 
at  CanniB ,  told  the  deputies  of  the  allies  the  whole  loss  they  had 
sustained  :  *'This  consul,"  says  Livy,  "by  giving  too  faithfhl  and 
open  an  account  of  his  defeat ,  made  both  himself  and  his  army 
appear  still  more  contemptible."  The  result  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  consul  was,  that  the  allies,  despairing  that  the  Romans  would 
ever  recover  their  losses,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  terms  with 
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Hannibal.  Plutarch  lells  an  amusing  story,  in  his  way,  of  the  natural 
progress  of  a  report,  which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  govem- 
liient  ^  the  unhappy  reporter  suffered  punishment  as  long  as  the 
rumour  prevailed,  though  at  last  it  proved  true.  A  stranger  landing 
from  Sicily,  at  a  barber's  shop  delivered  all  the  particulars  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians ;  of  which ,  however,  the  people  were  yet 
uninformed.  The  barber  leaves  untrimmed  the  reporter's  beard, 
and  flies  away  to  vent  the  news  in  the  city,  where  he  told  the  Ar- 
chons  what  he  had  heard.  The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  ferment 
The  Archons  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced  the 
luckless  barber,  who  in  his  confusion  could  not  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  flrst  reporter.  He  was  condemned  as  a  spreader  of 
false  news,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  quiet;  for  the  Athenians 
could  not  imagine  but  that  they  were  invincible!  The  barber  was 
dragged  to  the  wheel  and  tortured,  till  the  disaster  was  more  than 
confirmed.  Bayle,  referring  to  this  story,  observes,  Uiathadtbe 
barber  reported  a  victory,  though  it  had  proved  to  be  false ,  he 
would  not  have  been  punished ;  a  shrewd  observation  which  occur- 
red to  him  from  his  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Stratocles.  This  person 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  perform  a  public  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving for  a  victory  obtained  at  sea,  though  he  well  knew  at  the 
time  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  totally  defeated.  When  the 
calamity  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  people  charged  him 
with  being  an  impostor  :  but  Stratocles  saved  his  life  and  moHified 
their  anger  by  the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  to  the  whole  afiTair.  ^^Have 
I  done  you  any  injury  ? ''  said  he.  ^'  Is  it  not  owing  to  me  that  you 
have  spent  three  days  in  the  pleasures  of  victory?''  I  think  that  this 
spreader  of  good  ,  but  fictitious  news ,  should  have  occupied  the 
wheel  of  the  luckless  barber,  who  had  spread  bad  but  true  news; 
for  the  barber  had  no  intention  of  deception,  but  Stratocles  had: 
and  the  question  here  to  be  tried ,  was  not  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of 
the  reports ,  but  whether  the  reporters  intended  to  deceiye  their 
fellow-citizens!  The '' Chronicle"  and  the  "Post"  must  be  chal- 
lenged on  such  a  jury,  and  all  the  race  of  news-scribes,  whom 
Patin  characterises  as  /lominum  genus  audacissimumy  mendads- 
siniuni ,  a^idissimum.  Latin  superlatives  are  loo  rich  to  suffer  a 
translation.  But  what  Palin  says  io  his  letter  356  may  be  ap^ied  : 
*•' These  writers  insert  in  their  papers  things  they  do  not  know,  and 
ought  not  to  write.  It  is  the  same  trick  that  is  playing  which  was 
formerly  played ;  it  is  the  very  same  farce ,  only  it  is  exhibited  b> 
new  actors.  Tlie  worst  circumstance,  I  think,  in  this,  is,  that  this 
trick  will  continue  playing  a  long  course  of  years .  and  that  Ibc 
public  suffer  a  great  deal  loo  much  by  il.' 
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MANUSCRIPTS  are  suppressed  or  deslroyed  from  motives  wliich 
require  to  be  noliced.  Plagiarists,  at  least,  have  the  merit  of  pre- 
servation :  they  may  blush  at  their  artifices ,  and  deserve  the  pillory, 
but  their  practices  do  not  incur  the  capital  crime  of  felony.  Serassi 
the  writer  of  the  curious  life  of  Tasso,  was  guilty  of  an  extraordi- 
nary suppression  in  his  zeal  for  the  poet's  memory.  The  story  re- 
mains to  be  told,  for  it  is  little  known.  . 

Galileo,  in  early  life,  was  a  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Pisa  : 
deligSBng  in  poetical  studies,  he  was  then  more  of  a  critic  than  a 
philosopher,  and  had  Anosto  by  heart.  This  great  man  caught  the 
literary  mania  which  broke  out  about  his  time ,  when  the  Gruscans 
so  absurdly  began  their  ^'Controversie  Tassesche,"  and  raised  up 
two  poetical  factions ,  which  infected  the  Italians  with  a  national 
fever.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  were  perpetually  weighed  and  outweighed 
against  each  other ;  Galileo  wrote  annotations  on  Tasso,  stanza  after 
stanza,  and  without  reserve,  treating  the  mi^estic  bard  with  a 
severity  which  must  have  thrown  the  Tassoists  into  an  agony.  Our 
critic  lent  his  manuscript  to  Jacopo  Mazzoni ,  who,  probably  being 
a  disguised  Tassoist ,  by  some  unaccountable  means  contrived  that 
the  manuscript  should  be  absolutely  lost ! — to  the  deep  regret  of  the 
author  and  all  the  Ariostoists.  The  philosopher  descended  to  his 
grave — not  without  occasional  groans — nor  without  exulting  remi- 
niscences of  the  blows  he  had  in  his  youth  inflicted  on  the  great 
rival  of  Ariosto-— and  the  rumour  of  such  a  work  long  floated  on 
tradition !  Two  centuries  had  nearly  elapsed,  when  Serassi,  cm- 
ployed  on  his  elaborate  life  of  Tasso ,  among  his  uninterrupted 
researches  in  the  public  libraries  of  Rome,  discovered  a  miscella- 
neous volume,  in  which,  on  a  cursory  examination,  he  found  de- 
posited the  lost  manuscript  of  Galileo  I  It  was  a  shock  from  which, 
perhaps ,  the  zealous  biographer  of  Tasso  never  fairly  recovered ; 
the  awful  name  of  Galileo  sanctioned  the  asperity  of  critical  decision, 
and  more  particularly  the  severe  remarks  on  the  language ,  a  sub- 
ject  on  which  the  Italians  are  so  morbidly  delicate ,  and  so  trivially 
grave.  Serassi's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  at  once  political,  timo- 
rous, and  cunning.  Gladly  would  he  have  annihilated  the  original, 
but  this  was  impossible !  It  was  some  consolation  that  the  manu- 
script was  totally  unknown — for  having  got  mixed  with  olhei-s,  it 
Avdd  accidentally  been  passed  over,  and  not  entered  into  the  cata- 
logue ;  his  own  diligent  eye  only  had  detected  its  existence.  ''  Xcs- 
sun o  fin  ova  sa  yjiiori  di  me  ,  se  'vi  sia  ,  7ie  do^^e  sia ,  e  cost  non 
f)oira  darsi  alia  luce  ,'  etc.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  collector, 
nxaricious  of  all  (hiiius  connected  with  his  pui*suils ,  Serassi  cau- 
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Uously,  foul  Gomfrielely,  Iranscribed  the  precious  maouserqH ,  viib 
an  intention ,  according  to  his  memorandum ,  to  unrairel  all  its 
sophistry.  Uowerer,  although  the  Afofoate  neyer  wanted  leisure,  he 
persevered  in  his  silence;  yet  he  often  tremfoled  lest  sooie  future 
explorer  of  manuscripts  might  foe  found  as  sharp-sighted  as  himself. 
He  was  so  cautious  as  not  even  to  venture  to  note  down  the  lifonry 
where  the  manuscript  was  to  foe  found ,  and  to  this  day  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  on  the  volume !  On  the  death  of  Seraasi ,  bis 
papers  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Geri ,  a  lover  of  literature ; 
the  transcript  of  the  yet  undiscovered  original  was  then  revealed! 
and  this  secret  history  of  the  manuscript  was  drawn  fh>m  a  note  oo 
the  title-page  written  foy  Serassi  himself.  To  satisfy  the  urgent  cu- 
riosity of  the  literati ,  these  annotations  on  Tasso  foy  Galiteo  were 
published  in  1793.  Here  is  a  work ,  which ,  from  its  eariiest  stage, 
much  pains  had  foeen  taken  to  suppress ;  font  Serassi's  collecting 
passion  inducing  him  to  preserve  what  he  himself  so  much  willed 
should  never  appear,  finally  occasioned  its  pufolicalion !  It  adds  one 
evidence  to  the  many ,  which  prove  that  such  sinister  practices  have 

.,^^n  frequently  used  foy  the  historians  of  a  party ,  poetic  or  politic. 

'"^Unquestionafoly  this  entire  suppression  of  manuscripts  has  been 
too  fjrequently  practised.  It  is  suspected  that  our  historical  antiquary 
Speed  owed  many  ofoligations  to  the  learned  Hugh  Droughton,  for 
he  possessed  a  vast  numfoer  of  his  MSS.  which  he  fournt.  Why  did 
he  bum?  If  persons  place  themselves  in  suspicious  situations,  they 
must  not  complain  if  they  foe  suspected.  We  have  had  historians 
who,  whenever  they  met  with  information  which  has  not  suited 
their  historical  system,  or  their  inveterate  prejudices,  have  em- 
ployed interpolations ,  castrations ,  and  forgeries ,  and  in  some  cases 
have  annihilated  the  entire  document.  Leland's  invaluaJUe  manu- 
scripts were  left  at  his  death  in  the  confused  state  in  which  the  mind 
of  the  writer  had  sunk,  overcome  foy  his  incessant  lafoours ,  when 
this  royal  antiquary  was  employed  foy  Henry  the  Eighth  to  write 
our  national  antiquities.  His  scattered  manuscripts  were  long  a  com- 
mon prey  to  many  who  never  acknowledged  their  fountain  head  ^ 
among  these  suppressors  and  dilapidators  pre-eminently  stands  the 
crafty  Italian  Polydore  Yergil,  who  not  only  drew  largely  fh)m  this 
source ,  but ,  to  cover  the  rofofoery ,  did  not  omit  to  dqpireciate  the 
father  of  our  antiquities — an  act  of  a  piece  with  the  character  of  the 
man ,  who  is  said  to  have  collected  and  fournt  a  greater  number 

of  historical  MSS.  than  would  have  loaded  a  waggon ,  to  prevent  the . 

detection  of  the  numerous  fabrications  in  bis  history  of  England , 
which  was  composed  to  gratify  Mary  and  the  Catholic  cause. 
The  Harleian  manuscript,  7379,  is  a  collection  of  state-tellers. 

This  MS.  has  four  leaves  entirely  torn  out ,  and  is  accompanied  by 
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this  exlraoitttnary  memoranduin ,  signed  by  the  principal  librarian. 
**  Upon  examinaUon  of  this  book,  Nov.  12,  1764,  these  four 
last  leaves  wer«  torn  out. 

*'  C.  Morton. 

*'  Mem.  Nov.  12,  sent  down  to  Mrs.  Macaulay." 

As  no  memorandum  of  the  name  of  any  student  to  whom  a  ma* 
ouscript  is  ddtvered  for  his  researches  was  ever  made ,  before  or 
since ,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  will  ever  be ,  this  memorandum 
roust  involve  our  female  historian  in  the  obloquy  of  this  dilapida* 
lion  ' .  Such  dishonest  practices  of  party  feeling ,  indeed ,  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  party.  In  Roscoe's  '^  Illustrations ''  of  his  life  of  Lo* 
renzo  de'  Medici,  we  discover  that  Fabroni,  whose  character  scarce- 
ly admits  of  suspicion ,  appears  to  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Sixtos.  lY. ,  which  inv(4ves  that  pontiff 
deeply  in  ttie  assassination  projected  by  the  Pazzi ;  but  he  carefully 
suppressed  its  notice  :  yet,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not  avoid 
alluding  to  such  documents ,  which  he  concealed  by  his  silence. 
Roscoe  has  apologised  for  Fabroni ,  overlooking  this  decisive  evi<^ 
dence  of  the  guilt  of  the  hypocritical  pontiff  in  the  mass  of  manu-', 
scripts;  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  occurred,  however,  to 
this  laborious  historical  inquirer.  All  party  feeling  is  the  same  active 
spirit  with  an  opposite  direction.  We  have  a  remarkable  case,  where 
a  sno6t  interesting  historical  production  has  been  silently  annihila- 
ted by  the  consent  of  both  parties.  There  once  existed  an  impor-* 
tant  diary  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  Sir  George  Saville, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  HaUifax.  This  master-spirit,  for  such  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  the  author  of  the  little  book  of  ^^  Maxims  and 
Reflections,''  with  a  philosophical  indifference,  appears  to  have  held 
in  equal  contempt  all  the  factions  of  his  times,  and,  consequently, 
has  often  incurred  their  severe  censures.  Among  other  things,  the 
Marquis  of  Hallifax  had  noted  down  the  conversations  he  had  had 

'  It  is  Daw  about  thirty-seTen  years  ago  since  I  first  published  this  anec-' 
dote ;  at  the  same  time  1  received  information  that  our  female  historian  jind 
difapidator  had  acted  in  this  manner  more  than  once.  At  that  distance  of 
time  this  rumour  so  notorious  at  the  British  Museum  it  was  impossible  t» 
authenticate.  Tlie  Rev.  William  Graham,  the  surviying  husband  of  Mrs.  Ma* 
caulay,  in  temperately  called  on  Dr.  Morton ,  in  a  Tery  advanced  period  of 
life,  to  delare  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  note  does  not  contain  ^ny 
evidence  that  the  leaves  were  torn  out  bj  Mrs.  Macaulay.*'  It  was  more  ap- 
parent to  the  unprejudiced,  that  the  doctor  must  have  singularly  lost  the  ase 
mf  his  memory,  when  he  could  not  explain  his  own  official  note ,  which ,  per- 
haps ,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  insert.  Dr.  Morton  was  not  unfriendly 
to  Mrs.  Macaulay 's  political  party ;  he  was  the  editor  of  Whitclocke's  Diary 
of  his  Embassy  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  has ,  I  believe,  largely  castrated 
$itB  work.  The  original  lies  at  the  Britiih  Museum. 
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witti  diaries  the  Second,  and  the  great  and  bosy  eharaelen  oTte 
age.  Of  this  curious  secret  history  there  existed  two  eopies^aDd  the 
noble  writer  imagined  that  by  this  means  he  had  car^Uty  secured 
their  existence  -,  yet  both  copies  were  destroyed  from  opposite  mo- 
tiyes ;  the  one  at  the  instigation  of  Pope ,  who  was  alarmed  at  find- 
ing some  of  the  catholic  intrigues  of  the  court  developed  ;  and  the 
other  at  the  suggestioii  of  a  noble  friend,  who  was  equaBy  siiodted 
at  discovering  that  his  party,  the  Reyohitionists,  had  soaietimes 
practised  mean  and  dishonourable  deceptions.  It  is  in  these  legacies 
pfhonourable  men,  of  whatever  party  they  maybe,  that  we  expect 
to  find  truth  and  shicerity  \  but  thus  it  happens  that  the  last  hope  of 
posterity  is  frustrated  by  the  artifices,  or  the  malignity,  of  these 
party-passions.  PuUeney,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Bafii ,  had  also  pre- 
pared memoirs  of  his  times,  which  he  proposed  to  confide  to  Dr. 
Douglas ,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  be  composed  by  ttie  bishop ;  but 
his  lordship's  heir ,  the  General ,  in^sted  on  destroying  these  au- 
thentic documents,  of  the  value  of  which  we  have  a  notion  by  one  of 
those  conversations  which  the  earl  was  in  the  habit  of  Indslging 
with  Uooke ,  whom  he  at  that  time  appears  to  have  intended  for  his 
historian.  The  Earl  of  Anglesey's  MS.  History  of  the  Troubles  of 
Ireland,  and  also  a  Diary  of  his  own  Times,  have  been  suppressed ;  a 
busy  observer  of  his  contemporaries ,  his  tale  would  maleriafly  have 
assisted  a  later  historian. 

The  same  hostility  to  manuscripts,  as  may  be  easUy  imagined, 
has  occurred ,  perhaps  more  frequently,  on  fiie  continent.  I  shatl 
fomish  one  considerable  foct.  A  French  canon ,  Oaude  Joly,  a  bold 
and  learned  writer  had  finished  an  ample  life  of  Erasmus ,  irhidi 
included  a  history  of  the  restoration  of  literature  at  the  close  of  Oie 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Colomi^  telli 
us,  that  the  author  hadread  over  the  vrarks  of  Erasmus  seven  tioMs; 
we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  finished  fbr  ttie  press : 
the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  would  examine  the  work  itseff^  this  iinper^ 
tant  history  was  not  only  suppressed ,  but  the  hope  entertained ,  of 
finding  it  among  the  cardinal's  papers ,  was  never  realised. 

These  are  instances  of  the  annihilation  of  history;  but  there  is  a 
partial  suppression,  or  castration  of  passages,  equally  fetal  b>  the 
cause  of  truth ;  a  practice  too  prevalent  among  the  first  editors  of  me- 
moirs. By  such  deprivations  of  the  text  we  have  lost  important 
truths ,  while  in  some  cases ,  by  interpolations ,  we  have  been  loaded 
with  the  fictions  of  a  party.  Original  memoirs,  when  published, 
should  now  be  deposited  at  that  great  institution ,  consecrated  to  our 
national  history — the  British  Museum ,  to  be  verified  at  all  thnes. 
In  Lord  Herbert's  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  I  find,  by  a  maDU- 
script  note ,  that  several  things  were  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  and 
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thai  the  original  MS.  was  supposed  to  be  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  custody, 
in  1687.  Camden  told  Sir  Robert  Filmore  that  he  was  not  suffered 
to  print  all  his  annals  of  Elizabeth;  but  he  proYidently  sent  these 
expurgated  passages  to  De  Thou ,  who  printed  them  faithfhlly ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  De  Thou  himself  used  the  same  precaution  in 
the  continuation  of  his  own  history.  We  like  remote  truths,  but 
truths  too  near  us  never  fail  to  alarm  ourselves ,  our  connexions , 
and  our  party.  Milton  ,  in  composing  his  History  of  England ,  in- 
troduced ,  in  the  third  book ,  a  very  remarkable  digression ,  on  the 
characters  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  a  most  animated  description  of 
a  class  of  political  adventurers,  with  whom  modern  history  has  pre- 
sented many  parallels.  From  tenderness  to  a  party  then  imagined  to 
be  subdued,  it  was  struck  out  by  command ,  nor  do  I  find  it  resti- 
tuted in  Kennetfs  Collection  of  English  Histories.  This  admirable 
and  exquisite  delineation  has  been  preserved  in  a  pamphlet  printed 
in  1681 ,  which  has  fortunately  exhibited  one  of  the  warmest  pic- 
tures in  design  and  colouring  by  a  master's  hand.  One  of  our  most 
important  volumes  of  secret  history,  "  Whitelocke's  Memorials ," 
was  published  by  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  in  1682 ,  who  took 
considerable  liberties  with  the  manuscript ;  another  edition  appear- 
ed in  1732 ,  which  restored  the  many  important  passages  through 
which  the  earl  appears  to  have  struck  his  castrating  pen.  The  res- 
titution of  the  castrated  passages  has  not  much  increased  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  folio  volume ;  for  the  omissions  usually  consisted  of  a 
characteristic  stroke ,  or  a  short  critical  opinion ,  which  did  not 
harmonise  with  the  private  feelings  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  volume  not  being  much  enlarged  to  the  eye,  and 
being  unaccompanied  by  a  single  line  of  preface  to  inform  us  of  the 
value  of  this  more  complete  edition ,  the  booksellers  imagine  that 
there  can  be  no  material  difference  between  the  two  editions  ,  and 
wonder  at  the  bibliopolical  mystery  that  they  can  afford  to  sell  the 
edition  of  1682  at  ten  shillings ,  and  have  five  guineas  for  the  edition 
of  1732 !  Hume,  who,  I  have  been  told,  wrote  his  history  usually  / 
on  a  sofa,  with  the  epicurean  indolence  of  his  fine  genius ,  always  ' 
refers  to  the  old  truncated  and  faithless  edition  of  Whitelocke — so 
little  in  his  day  did  the  critical  history  of  books  enter  into  the  stu- 
dies of  our  authors ,  or  such  was  the  carelessness  of  our  historian ! 
Inhere  is  more  philosophy  in  editions  than  some  philosophers  are 
aware  of.  Perhaps  most  '^Memoirs''  have  been  unfaithfully  publish- 
ed,  '^  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions ; ''  and  not  a  few  might  be 
noticed  which  suJMequent  editors  have  restored  to  their  original  state, 
by  uniting  their  dislocatedlimbs.  Unquestionably,  Passion  has  some- 
times annihilated  manuscripts,  and  tamely  revenged  itself  on  the 
papers  of  hated  writers !  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  his  own  hands, 
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after  the  death  of  Fenelon ,  btimt  all  the  manuscripts  which  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  preserved  of  his  preceptor. 

As  an  example  of  the  suppressors  and  dilapidators  of  manuscripts, 
I  shall  give  an  extraordinary  fact  concerning  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
more  in  his  favour.  His  character  appears,  like  some  other  historical 
personages ,  equally  disguised  by  adulation  and  calumny.  That  mo- 
narch was  not  the  Nero  which  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
made  him  seem  to  the  French  protestants.  He  was  far  flrom  approv- 
ing of  the  violent  measures  of  his  catholic  clergy.  This  opinion  of 
that  sovereign  was,  however,  carefully  suppressed,  when  his  "In- 
structions to  the  Dauphin  ''  were  first  published.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  for  many  years  equally  zealous 
and  industrious^  and,  among  other  useful  attempts,  composed  an 
elaborate  "  Discours  "  for  th»  dauphin ,  for  his  future  conduct-  Tlie 
king  gave  his  manuscript  toPelisson  to  revise  *,  but  after  the  revisioD 
our  royal  writer  frequently  inserted  additional  paragraphs.  The 
work  first  appeared  in  an  anonymous  "Recueil  d'Opuscules  litt^ 
raires,  Amsterdam,  1767,"  which  Barbier,  in  his  "  Anonymes," 
tells  us  was  "  r^dige  par  P^lisson  ^  le  tout  pubU^  par  rAbl)6  Oli- 
vet." When  at  length  the  printed  work  was  collated  with  the  manu- 
script original  ,  several  suppressions  of  the  royal  sentiments  appear- 
ed ;  and  the  editors ,  too  catholic ,  had ,  with  more  particular  caution, 
thrown  aside  what  clearly  showed  Louis. the  Fourteenth  was  far 
ftrom  approving  of  the  violences  used  against  the  protestants.  The 
foUowing  passage  was  entirely  omitted :  "It  seems  to  me ,  my  son, 
that  those  who  employ  extreme  and  violent  remedies  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  evil ,  occasioned  in  part  by  heated  minds,  whidi, 
left  to  themselves,  would  insensibly  be  extinguished,  rather  thao 
rekindle  them  afresh  by  the  force  of  contradiction ;  above  all ,  when 
the  corruption  is  not  confined  to  a  small  number,  hut  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  the  state;  besides,  the  Reformers,  said  many  true 
things !  The  best  method  to  have  reduced  little  by  little  the  Hugue- 
nots of  my  kingdom ,  was  not  to  have  pursued  them  by  any  direct 
severity  pointed  at  them." 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  au- 
thor nearly  lost  to  the  nation ;  she  is  only  known  to  posterity  by  a 
chance  publication ;  for  such  were  her  famous  Turkish  letters,  the 
manuscript  of  which  her  family  once  purchas^  with  an  intention  to 
suppress ,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  a  transcript.  The  more  recent 
letters  were  reluctantly  extracted  out  of  the  Damily  trunks,  and  sur- 
rendered in  exchange  for  certain  family  documents,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller.  Had  it  depended  on  her  rela- 
tives, the  name  of  Lady  Mary  had  only  reached  us  in  the  satires  of 
Pope.  The  greater  part  of  her  epistolary  correspondence  was  *»• 
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Icoyed  by  her  mether  \  and  what  that  good  and  Gothic  lady  spared , 
^as  suppressed  by  the  hereditary  austerity  of  rank ,  of  which  her 
family  was  too  susceptible.  The  entire  correspondence  of  this  admi- 
rable writer  and  studious  wonian  (for  once ,  in  perusing  some  un- 
published letters  of  Lady  Mary,  I  discovered  that ''  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  seven  hours  a  day  for  many  years '' )  would 
undoubtedly  have  exhibited  a  fine  statue,  instead  of  the  torso  we 
now  possess;  and  we  might  have  lived  with  her  ladyship,  as  we  do 
with  Madame  de  Sevign^.  This  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  but  I 
have  since  discovered  that  a  considerable  correspondence  of  Lady 
Mary's,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Forrester,  who  had  retired  to  Rome,  has  been  stifled  in  the  birth. 
These  letters,  with  other  MSS.  of  Lady  Mary's,  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Forrester  to  Philip  Thicknesse ,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
pubhsh.  They  were  held  as  a  great  acquisition  by  Thicknesse  and 
his  bookseller ;  but  when  they  had  printed  off  the  first  thousand 
sheets,  there  were  parts  which  they  considered  might  give  pain  to 
some  of  the  family.  Thicknesse  says,  ^'Lady  Mary  had  in  many 
places  been  uncommonly  severe  upon  her  husband ,  for  all  her  letters 
were  loaded  with  a  scrap  or  two  of  poetry  at  him '. "  A  negociation 
took  place  with  an  agent  of  Lord  Bute's ;  after  some  time  Miss  For- 
rester put  in  her  claims  for  the  MSS.;  and  the  whole  terminated ,  as 
Thicknesse  tells  us,  in  her  obtaining  a  pension ,  and  Lord  Bute  all 
the  MSS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  I  am  informed,  burnt  many  of 
the  numerous  family  papers,  and  bricked  up  a  quantity,  which  , 
when  opened  after  his  death,  were  found  to  have  perished.  It  is  said 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  choose  that  his  ancestors  should  be  traced 
hack  to  a  person  of  a  mean  trade ,  which  it  seems  might  possibly 
have  been  the  case.  The  loss  now  cannot  be  appreciated ;  but  un- 
questionably stores  of  history,  and  perhaps  of  literature,  were  sa- 
crificed. Milton's  manuscript  of  Comus  was  published  from  the 
Bridgewater  collection ,  for  it  had  escaped  the  bricking  up ! 

Manuscripts  of  great  interest  are  frequently  suppressed  from  the 
shameful  indifference  of  the  possessors. 

Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  Essay  on  Gray,  tells  us,  that ''  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Gray,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
there  were  some. other  papers, yb/ia  Sibyllas y  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mason ;  but  though  a  very  diligent  and  anxious  inquiry  has 
been  made  after  them,  they  cannot  be  discovered  since  his  death. 
There  was,  however,  one  fragment,  by  Mr.  Mason's  own  descrip- 

'  There  was  one  pAAsage  he  rccolleclcd — **  Just  left  my  bed  a  lifeless  trunk> 
anCt  sc;u'ce  a  ilrearaiDg  head !  " 
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tioDof  it,  of  very  great  ^oe,  namely,  ^^ThePlaoor  an  intended 
Speech  in  Latin  on  his  Appointment  as  ProHessor  of  Modern  UisloiT 
in  the  UniYersity  of  Cambridge.''  Mr.  Mason  says ,  '^  Immediately 
on  his  appointment,  Mr.  Gray  sketched  out  an  admirable  fdan  for 
his  inauguration  speech ;  in  which ,  after  enumerating  the  prqNiFa- 
tory  and  auxiliary  studies  requisite,  such  as  ancient  history,  geo- 
graphy, chronology,  etc.,  he  descended  to  the  authenUc  sources 
of  the  science ,  such  as  public  treaties ,  state  records ,  private  corres- 
pondence of  ambassadors,  etc.  He  ateo  wrote  ttie  exordium  of  this 
thesis ,  not,  indeed ,  so  correct  as  to  be  giyen  by  way  of  Ihigment , 
but  so  spirited  in  point  of  sentiment,  as  leaves  it  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  proceed  to  its  conclusion.''  This  fragment  can- 
not now  be  found  ^  and  after  so  very  interesting  a  description  of  its 
value  and  of  its  importance ,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Mason 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  wihthold  it.  If  there  be  a  subject  on 
which  more,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other,  it  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly desirable  to  know  and  to  follow  the  train  of  the  ideas  of 
Gray ,  it  is  that  of  modern  history ,  in  which  no  man  was  more  inti- 
mately ,  more  accurately ,  or  more  extensively  conversant  than  our 
poet.  A  sketch  or  plan  from  his  hand,  on  the  subjects  of  history, 
and  on  those  which  belonged  to  it,  might  have  taught  succeeding 
ages  how  to  conduct  these  important  researches  with  national  ad- 
vantage ^  and ,  like  some  wand  of  divination ,  it  might  have 

**  Pointed  to  beds  where  sorereign  gold  doth  grow  '.*' — DaTDKir. 

I  suspect  that  I  could  point  out  the  place  in  which  these  precious 
'^  folia  Sibylto"  of  Gray's  lie  interred;  they  would  no  doubt  be 
found  among  other  Sibylline  leaves  of  Maaon,  in  two  large  boxes, 
which  he  left  to  the  care  of  his  executors.  These  gentlemen ,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  so  extremely  careful  of  them,  as  to  have  intrepidly 
resisted  the  importunity  of  some  lovers  of  literature,  whose  curio- 
sity has  been  aroused  by  the  secreted  treasures.  It  is  a  misfortune 
which  has  frequently  attended  this  sort  of  bequests  of  literary  men, 
that  they  have  leA  their  manuscripts,  like  their  househcM  Aimi- 
ture ;  and  in  several  cases  we  find  that  many  legatees  conceive  thai 
all  manuscripts  are  either  to  be  burnt ,  like  obsolete  receipts ,  or  to 
be  nailed  down  in  a  box ,  that  they  may  not  stir  a  law-suit ! 

In  a  manuscript  note  of  the  times ,  I  find  that  Sir  Richard  BidEer, 
the  author  of  a  chronicle,  formerly  the  most  popular  one,  died  m 
the  Fleet ;  and  that  his  son-in-law ,  who  had  all  his  piqpers,  burnt 

'  I  have  seen  a  transcripl,  by  the  favour  of  a  gentlenum  who  sent  it  to  me^ 
of  Gray's  Directions  for  Reading  History.  It  had  its  merit,  at  a  time  wliea 
our  best  histories  had  not  been  published ,  but  it  is  entirely  superseded  bj 
the  admirable  '<  Mcthode*'  of  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy. 
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them  for  wadte-^paper;  and  lie  said,  ttiai  ^^he  thoiiglitSirlRiehard's 
life  was  among  tbem ! ''  An  aato«4yiogr^by  of  those  days  which  we 
should  now  highly  prize. 

Among  these  mutilators  of  manuscripts  we  cannot  too  strongly 
remonstrate  with  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  works  of  ottiers  , 
and  convert  them  into  a  vehicle  for  their  own  particular  purposes , 
even  when  they  run  dhrectly  counter  to  the  knowledge  and  opinions 
of  the  originid  writer*  Hard  was  the  fate  of  honest  Anthony  Wood , 
when  Dr.  FeD  undwtook  to  have  his  history  of  Oxford  translated 
into  Latin ;  the  translator ,  a  sullen  dogged  fellow ,  when  he  observed 
that  Wood  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  perpetual  alterations  of  his  copy 
made  to  please  Dr.  Fell,  delighted  to  alter  it  the  more  *,  while  fhe 
greater  executioner  supervising  the  printed  sheets,  by  '^  correcting, 
altering,  or  dashing  out  what  he  pleased,''  compiled  the  writer 
publidy  to  disavow  his  own  work !  Such  I  have  heard  was  the  case 
of  Bryan  Edwards ,  who  composed  the  first  accounts  of  MungoPark. 
Bryan  £dw«^s,  whose  personal  interests  were  opposed  to  the  abo- 
lishment of  the  slave-trade ,  would  not  suffer  any  passage  to  stand  in 
which  the  African  traveller  had  expressed  his  conviction  of  its 
inhumanity.  Park,  among  confidential  friends,  frequently  com- 
I^ained  that  his  work  did  not  only  not  contain  his  opinions ,  but  was 
even  interpolated  with  many  which  he  utteriy  disclaimed ! 

Suppressed  books  become  as  rare  as  manuscripts.  In  some  re- 
searches relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mar-prelate  faction,  thatardent 
conspiracy  against  the  established  Hierarchy ,  and  of  which  the  very 
name  is  tot  imperfectly  to  be  traced  in  our  history,  I  discovered 
that  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Mar-prelates  have  been  too 
cautiously  suppressed ,  or  too  completely  destroyed  -,  while  those  on 
the  other  side  have  been  as  carefhlly  preserved.  In  our  national  col- 
lection ,  the  British  Museum ,  we  find  a  great  deal  againt  Mar-pre^ 
late ,  but  not  Mar-prelate  himself. 

I  have  written  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  in  the  third  volume 
of  ''Quarrels  of  Authors." 

PARODIES. 

A  Lady  of  bos  bleu  celebrity  ( the  term  is  getting  odious,  parti- 
cularly to  our  sqavantes)  had  two  friends,  whom  she  equally  ad- 
mired— an  elegant  poet  and  his  parodist.  She  had  contrived  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting  as  long  as  her  stratagems  lasted,  till  at  length 
she  apologised  to  the  serious  bard  for  inviting  him  when  his  mock 
umbra  was  to  be  present.  Astonished ,  she  perceived  that  both  men 
of  genius  felt  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other's  opposite  talent^  the 
ridiculed  had  perceived  no  malignity  in  the  playfulness  of  the  par 
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rody ,  and  even  seemed  to  coosider  it »  a  compliiiieiit,  aware  Cbai 
parodists  do  not  waste  their  talent  on  obscure  productions;  while 
the  ridiculer  himself  wasyery  sensible  that  he  was  the  inferior  poet^ 
The  lady-critic  had  imagined  that  parody  must  necessarily  be  ma- 
licious ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  those  on  whom  the  parody  has 
been  performed  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Parody  strongly  resembles  mimicry ,  a  principle  in  human  nature 
not  so  artiflcial  as  it  appears :  Man  may  be  well  defined  a  mimetic 
animal.  The  AlVican  hoy,  who  amused  the  whole  kafle  he  jour^ 
neyed  with ,  by  mimicking  the  gestures  and  the  voice  of  the  auc- 
tioneer who  had  sold  him  at  the  slave-market  a  few  days  before , 
coukl  have  had  no  sense  of  scorn ,  of  superiority ,  or  of  malignity ; 
the  boy  experienced  merely  the  pleasure  of  repeating  attitudes  and 
intonations  which  had  so  forcibly  excited  his  interest.  The  nume- 
rous parodies  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  were  never  made  in  derision  of 
that  solemn  monologue,  any  more  than  the  travesties  of  Virgil  by 
Scarron  and  Cotton  \  their  authors  were  never  so  gaily  mad  as  that 
We  have  parodies  on  the  Psalms  by  Luther;  Dodsley  parodied  the 
book  o^  Chronicles,  and  the  scripture-stfrle  was  parodied  by  Frank- 
lin in  his  beautiftil  story  of  Abraham ,  a  dlorj  he  found  in  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  which  Taylor  borrowed  (h>m  the  East,  for  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Persian  Sadi.  Not  one  of  these  writers ,  however,  pio- 
posed  to  ridicule  their  originals ;  some  ingenuity  in  the  i4)plication 
was  all  that  they  intended.  The  lady-criUc  alluded  to  had  suffered 
by  a  panic ,  in  imagining  that  a  parody  was  necessarily  a  corrosife 
satire.  Had  she  indeed  proceeded  one  step  farther,  and  asserted  Qial 
parodies  might  be  classed  among  the  most  malicious  inventions  in 
literature ,  when  they  are  such  as  Colman  and  Lloyd  made  on  Gray, 
in  their  odes  to  '^  Oblivion  and  Obscurity ,  "  her  reading  poasiblj 
might  have  supfriied  the  materials  of  the  present  research. 

Parodies  were  frequently  practised  by  the  ancienis,  and  with 
them ,  like  ourselves ,  consisted  of  a  work  grafted  on  another  work , 
but  which  turned  on  a  different  subject  by  a  slight  change  of  Che 
expressions.  It  might  be  a  sport  of  fancy,  the  innocent  child  of 
mirth  ^  or  a  satirical  arrow  drawn  flrom  the  quiver  of  caustic  criti- 
cism ;  or  it  was  that  malignant  art  which  only  studies  to  make  Qie 
original  of  Qie  parody,  however  beautiftil ,  contemptible  and  ridicu- 
lous. Human  nature  thus  enters  into  the  composition  of  parodies, 
and  their  variable  character  originates  in  the  purpose  of  their  ap- 
plication. 

There  is  in  ^^  the  mQlion''  a  natural  taste  for  farce  after  tragedy , 
and  they  gladly  relieve  themselves  by  mitigating  the  solemn  serious- 
ness of  the  tragic  drama ;  for  they  find ,  that  it  is  but  ^^  a  step  from 
the  subUme  to  the  ridiculous."  The  taste  for  parody  will,  I  foar. 
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ulivvays  prevail;  for  whatever  tends  to  ridicule  a  work  of  genius,  is 
usnally  very  agreeable  to  a  great  number  of  contemporaries.  In  the 
history  of  parodies ,  some  of  the  learned  have  noticed  a  suppositi- 
tious circumstance ,  which ,  however,  may  have  happened ,  for  it  is 
a  very  natural  one.  When  the  rhapsodists^  who  strolled  from  town 
to  town  to  chant  different  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  had 
recited ,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  another  set  of  strollers 
buffoons  9  who  made  the  same  audience  merry  by  the  burlesque 
turn  which  they  gave  to  the  solemn  strains  which  had  just  so  deeply 
engaged  their  attention.  It  is  supposed  that  we  have  one  of  these 
travestiers  of  the  Iliad  in  one  Sotades,  who  succeeded  by  only  chang- 
ing the  measure  of  the  verses  without  altering  the  words,  which 
entirely  disguised  the  Homeric  character;  fragments  of  which, 
scattered  in  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis ,  I  leave  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  learned  Grecian'.  Homer's  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  a  learn- 
ed critic ,  the  elder  Heinsius,  asserts,  was  not  written  by  the  poet , 
but  is  a  parody  on  the  poem.  It  is  evidently  as  good-humoured  an 
one  as  any  in  the  ^^  Rejected  Addresses.''  And  it  was  because  Homer 
was  the  most  popular  poet ,  that  he  was  most  susceptible  of  the 
playful  honours  of  the  parodist ;  unless  the  prototype  is  familiar  to 
us ,  a  parody  is  nothing !  Of  these  parodists  of  Homer  we  may  regret 
the  loss  of  one ,  Timon  of  Philius ,  whose  parodies  were  termed 
Silli ,  f^om  Silenus  being  their  chief  personage ;  he  levelled  them 
at  the  sophistical  philosophers  of  his  age;  his  invocation  is  grafted 
on  the  opening  of  the  Iliad ,  to  recount  the  evil-doings  of  those  bab- 
blers ,  whom  he  compares  to  the  bags  in  which  .£olus  deposited  all 
his  winds;  balloons  inflated  with  empty  ideas!  We  should  like  to 
have  appropriated  some  of  these  silU,  or  parodies  of  Timon  the 
Sinograph ,  which ,  however,  seem  to  have  been  at  times  calum- 
nious', Shenstone's  '*'  School  Mistress,''  and  some  few  other  ludi- 
crous poems ,  derive  much  of  their  merit  fh)m  parody. 

This  taste  for  parodies  was  very  prevalent  with  the  Grecians ,  and 
is  a  species  of  humour  which  perhaps  has  been  too  rarely  practised 
by  the  modems  ;  Cervantes  has  some  passages  of  this  nature  in  his 
parodies  of  the  old  chivalric  romances ;  Fielding  in  some  parts  of 
his  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews ,  in  his  burlesque  poetical 
descriptions ;  and  Swift  in  his  ''  Battle  of  Books,"  and  '^  Tale  of  a 

'  Heoiy  Stephens  app«nr»  first  to  hare  started  this  subject  oi  parody ;  bis 
researches  have  been  borrowed  bj  thb  Abb^  Sallier,  to  whom ,  in  mj  tarn ,  I 
am  occasionally  indebted.  His  little  dissertation  is  in  the  French  Academy's 
M^moires ,  tome  vii.  398. 

*  See  a  specimen  in  Aulas  Grellias ,  where  this  parodist  reproaches  Plato 
for  baring  given  a  high  pnce  for  a  book,  whence  he  drew  his  noble  dialogue 
of  the  Timaeus.  Lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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Tub;'*  but  few  writers  have  equalled  the  delieacy  aad  Micttj  of 
Pope's  parodies  in  the  ''  Rape  of  the  Lock/'  Such  parodies  girt 
refioemeDt  to  burlesque. 

The  aneieiils  made  a  liberal  use  of  it  io  Uieir  satiric^  eomedj, 
and  sometinies  carried  it  on  through  an  entire  work ,  as  in  the 
Menippean  satire ,  Seneca's  mock  Eloge  oi  Claudius,  and  Ludaii 
in  his  Dialogues.  There  are  parodies  even  in  PMo ;  and  an  aneo- 
doticai  one ,  recorded  of  this  philosopher,  shows  them  in  their  most 
^mpie  state.  Dissatisfied  with  his  own  poetical  essays,  he  threw 
them  into  the  flames ;  that  is ,  the  sage  resolved  to  sacrifice  In 
verses  to  the  god  of  fire;  and  in  repealing  that  line  in  Homer  where 
Thetis  addresses  Y uican  to  implore  his  aid ,  the  apphcatkMi  became 
a  parody,  although  it  recpiired  no  other  change  than  the  ins^tioo 
of  the  philos(^er*s  name  instead  of  the  goddess's' : — 

•*  Vulcan,  arise!  'tis  Plato  claims  thy  aid !  " 

Boileau  affords  a  happy  instance  of  this  simple  parody.  Gomeille,  in 
his  Gid ,  makes  one  of  his  personages  remark , 

**  Poor  graods  qae  soient  let  roit  ils  soot  oe  qne  nous  sominet , 
lis  peayent  st  tromper  comme  let  aatres  hojnmea.** 

A  slight  alteration  became  a  fine  parody  in  Boileau's  ^^  Chi^lain 
d6coiff6," 

**  Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rois  ils  sont  ce  qne  nons  sommes  , 
lis  se  trompent  en  vers  comme  les  aatres  bommet.*' 

We  find  in  Athensus ,  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  a  species  of 
parody  which  more  immediately  engages  our  notice — dramatic 
PARODIES.  It  appears  this  inventor  was  a  satirist,  so  that  the  lady- 
critic,  whose  opinion  we  had  the  honour  of  noticing ,  would  be 
warranted  by  appealing  to  its  origin  to  determine  the  nature  oi  the 
thing.  A  dramatic  parody,  which  produced  the  greatest  effect,  wis 
^'  the  Gigantomachia,"  as  appears  by  the  only  circumstance  known 
of  it.  Never  laughed  the  Athenians  so  heartUy  as  at  its  representa- 
tion ,  for  the  fatal  news  of  the  deplorable  stale  to  which  the  affaurs 
of  the  republic  were  reduced  in  Sicily  arrived  at  its  first  represen- 
tation— and  (he  Athenians  continued  laughing  to  the  end !  as  the 
modem  Athenians,  the  volatile  Parisians,  might  in  their  national 
concern  of  an  opera  comique.  It  was  the  business  of  the  dramatic 
parody  to  turn  the  solemn  tragedy,  which  the  audience  had  just 
seen  exhibited,  into  a  farcical  con^y^  the  same  actors  who  had 

»  Sec  Spanheim  Les  C^sars  dc  ITinpcreur  Julieo  in  his  «•  PrMiTes  ,"  Re- 
marque 8.  Sallier  judicioaslj  observes,  **  II  pent  nous  doimer  line  jasle  i66t 
de  cette  sortc  d'ouYrage ,  mais  nous  ne  savons  pas  pr^cis^meot  en  quel  tean 
il  a  6t6  compost  j  "  no  more  truly  than  ihe  Iliad  itself! 
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ai^)eare4  in  magmficent  dresses ,  now  reiuraed  on  (he  stage  in  gro- 
tesque habiliments ,  with  odd  postures  and  gestures ,  while  the  story, 
though  the  same ,  was  incongruous  and  ludicrous.  The  Cyck^  of 
Euripides  is  probably  the  only  remaining  specimen  -,  for  this  may 
be  considered  as  a  parody  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey — the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus ,  where  Silenus 
and  a  chorus  of  satyrs  are  farcically  introduced ,  to  contrast  with  the 
grave  narrative  of  Homer,  of  the  shifts  and  escape  of  the  cunning 
nian  '^  from  the  one-eyed  ogre.''  The  jokes  are  too  coarse  for  the 
French  taste  of  Brunoy,  who,  in  his  translation,  goes  on  with  a 
critical  growl  and  foolish  apology  for  Euripides  having  written  a 
farce  ^  Brumoy,  like  Pistol,  is  forced  to  eat  his  oniiHi ,  but  vnth  a 
worse  grace ,  swallowing  and  execrating  to  the  end. 

In  dramatic  composition ,  Aristophanes  is  perpetually  hooking  in 
parodies  of  Euripides ,  whom  of  all  poets  he  hated ,  as  well  as  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  other  tragic  bards.  Since,  at  length, 
that  Grecian  wit  has  found  a  translator  saturated  with  Idls  genius , 
and  an  interpreter  as  philosophical,  the  subject  of  Grecian  parody 
will  probably  be  reflected  in  a  clearer  light  from  his  researches. 

Dramatic  parodies  in  modern  literature  were  introduced  by  our 
yivacious  neighbours ,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  class  of  literary 
satires  peculiar  to  the  French  nation.  What  had  occurred  in  Greece 
a  similar  gaiety  of  national  genius  unconsciously  reproduced.  The 
dramatic  parodies  in  our  own  Uterature,  as  in  ^'the  Rehearsal,'' 
Tom  Thumb,"  and  "  the  Critic ,"  however  exquisite,  arc  confined 
to  particular  passages ,  and  are  not  grafted  on  a  whole  original  ]  we 
have  neither  naturalised  the  dramatic  parody  into  a  species,  nor 
dedicated  to  it  the  honours  of  a  separate  theatre. 

This  peculiar  dramatic  satire,  a  burlesque  of  an  entire  tragedy, 
the  volatile  genius  of  the  Parisians  accompUshed.  Whenever  a  new 
tragedy,  which  still  continues  the  favourite  species  of  drama  with 
the  French,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  town,  shortly  after  uprose 
its  parody  at  the  Italian  theatre,  so  that  both  pieces  may  have  been 
performed  iq  immediate  succession  in  the  same  evening.  A  French 
tragedy  is  most  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  ridicule,  by  applying  it& 
declamatory  style ,  its  exaggerated  sentiments ,  and  its  romantic  out- 
of-the-way  nature  to  the  common-place  incidents  and  persons  of 
domestic  life  ^  out  of  the  stufTof  which  they  made  their  emperors , 
their  heroes,  and  their  princesses ,  they  cut  out  a  pompous  country 
justice ,  a  hectoring  tailor,  or  an  impudent  mantua-maker -,  but  it 
was  not  merely  this  travesty  of  great  personages,  nor  the  lofly 
efllisions  of  one  in  a  lowly  station,  which  terminated  the  object  of 
parody.  It  was  designed  for  a  higher  object,  that  of  more  obviously 
exposing  the  original  for  any  absurdity  in  its  scenes ,  or  in  its  catas-* 
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trophe,  and  dissecting  ite  faulty  characters;  in  a  word,  wetgfaing 
in  the  critical  scales  the  nonsense  of  the  poet.  Parody  sometimes 
became  a  refined  instructor  for  the  public,  whose  discernment  is 
often  blinded  by  party  or  prejudice.  But  it  was ,  too ,  a  severe  touch- 
stone for  genius :  Racine,  some  say,  smiled,  others  say  he  did  not, 
when  he  witnessed  Harlequin ,  in  the  language  of  Titus  to  Berenice, 
declaiming  on  some  ludicrous  affair  to  Columbine;  La  Motfe  was 
very  sore,  and  Voltaire,  and  others,  shrunk  away  witti  a  cry— 
from  a  parody!  Voltaire  was  angry  when  he  witnessed  his  Mariamne 
parodied  by  Le  numvais  Menage^  or  ^^  Bad  Housekeeping/"  The 
aged,  jealous  Herod  was  turned  into  an  old  cross  country  justice; 
Varus ,  bewitched  by  Mariamne ,  strutted  a  dragoon ;  and  the  whole 
establishment  showed  it  was  under  very  bad  management.  Fuzelier 
coUected  some  of  these  parodies ' ,  and  not  unskilfuUy  defends  their 
nature  and  their  object  against  the  protest  of  La  Motte,  whose  tra- 
gedies had  seyerely  suffered  from  these  burlesques.  His  celebrated 
domestic  tragedy  of  Inez  de  Castro ,  the  fable  of  which  turns  on  a 
concealed  and  clandestine  marriage,  produced  one  of  the  happiest 
parodies  in  Agnes  de  Chaillot.  In  the  parody,  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  obstinacy  of  Pierrot  the  son,  in  persisting  to  reftise  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  his  mother-in-law  Madame  la  Baillive,}& 
thus  discovered  by  her  to  Monsieur  le  Baillif: — 

**  Mod  mtrl ,  poor  le  coop  j*ai  d^convert  raffalre , 
Ne  Toat  ^tonaezplns  qa*k  not  d^urs  contraire. 
Pour  ma  fille,  Pierrot ,  ne  montre  qae  m^rls  : 
«  Yoila  I'uni^e  objet  doat  aon  ccnir  e«t  epru.*' 

[PomttMg  to  Agnes  de  CkmiUoi.  ] 

The  Baillif  exclaims , 

'•Materrante?" 

This  single  word  was  the  most  lively  and  fatal  criticism  of  the 
tragic  action  of  Inez  de  Castro ,  which ,  according  to  the  conven- 
tional decorum  and  fastidious  code  of  French  criticism ,  grossly 
violated  the  majesty  of  Melpomene ,  by  giving  a  motive  and  an  ob- 
ject so  totally  undignified  to  the  tragic  tale.  In  the  parody  there  was 
something  ludicrous  when  the  secret  came  out  which  explained  poor 
Pierrot's  long-concealed  perplexities ,  in  the  maid-servant  bringing 
forward  a  whole  legitimate  family  of  her  own !  La  Motte  was  also 
galled  by  a  projected  parody  of  his  "  Machabees  " — where  the  hastj 
marriage  of  the  young  Machabeus ,  and  the  sudden  conversion  of 
the  amorous  Antigone ,  who ,  for  her  first  penitential  act ,  persuades 
a  youth  to  marry  her,  without  first  deigning  to  consult  her  respect- 

'  Les  Parodies  dii  Noaveau  Th^tre  lUlien  ,  4  vol.  173S.  Obsenratioos  sar 
la  Coracle  et  sur  Ic  G^ole  de  Moli^e ,  par  Louis  RiccoboDi.  Lit.  It. 
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able  mother,  would  have  produced  an  excelienl  scene  for  the  parody. 
But  La  Motte  prefixed  an  angry  preface  (o  his  Inez  de  Castro  -,  he 
inveighs  against  all  parodies,  which  he  asserts  to  be  merely  a  French 
fashion  (we  have  seen,  however,  that  it  was  once  Grecian),  Ihe 
offspring  of  a  dangerous  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  the  malicious  amuse- 
ment of  superficial  minds. — "Were  this  true,"  retorts  Fuzelier, 
^^  we  ought  to  detest  parodies ;  but  we  maintain ,  that  far  from  con- 
verting virtue  into  a  paradox,  and  degrading  truth  by  ridicule, 
PA.RODY  win  only  strike  at  what  is  chimerical  and  false ;  it  is  not  a 
piece  of  buffoonery  so  much  as  a  critical  exposition.  What  do  we 
parody  but  the  absurdities  of  dramatic  writers,  who  frequently  make 
their  heroes  act  against  nature ,  common  sense  and  truth?  After  all  ,^* 
he  ingeniously  adds ,  "  it  is  the  public ,  not  we ,  who  are  the  authors 
of  these  parodies  \  for  they  are  usually  but  the  echoes  of  the  pit , 
and  we  parodists  have  only  to  give  a  dramatic  form  to  the  opinions 
and  observations  we  hear.  Many  tragedies ,"  Fuzelier,  with  admir- 
able truth ,  observes,  "  disguise  vices  into  virtues ,  and  parodies 
unmask  them."  We  have  had  tragedies  recently  which  very  much 
required  parodies  to  expose  them  ^  and  to  shame  our  inconsiderate 
audiences ,  who  patronised  these  monsters  of  false  passions.  The 
rants  and  bombast  of  some  of  these  might  have  produced ,  with  little 
or  no  alteration  of  the  inflated  originals,  "  A  Modern  Rehearsal ," 
or  a  new  **  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather." 

CW  PARODIES ,  we  may  safely  approve  the  legitimate  use ,  and 
even  indulge  their  agreeable  maliciousness  *,  while  we  must  still 
dread  that  extraordinary  facility  to  which  the  public ,  or  rather  hu- 
man nature ,  is  so  prone ,  as  sometimes  to  laugh  at  what  another 
time  Ihey  would  shed  tears. 

Tragedy  is  rendered  comic  or  burlesque  by  altering  the  station 
and  manners  of  the  persons;  and  the  reverse  may  occur,  of  raising 
what  is  comic  and  burlesque  into  tragedy.  On  so  little  depends  the 
sublime  or  (he  ridiculous !  Beattie  says,  "  In  most  human  charac- 
ters there  are  blemishes ,  moral ,  intellectual ,  or  corporeal ;  by  ex- 
aggerating which ,  to  a  certain  degree ,  you  may  form  a  comic  cha- 
racter ^  as  by  raising  the  virtues ,  abilities ,  or  external  advantages 
of  individuals ,  you  form  epic  or  tragic  characters  ' ; "  a  subject 
humorously  touched  on  by  Lloyd,  in  the  prologue  to  ^' the  Jealous 
Wife." 

*'  Qoarrelt,  npbraidingt ,  jealousies  and  apleen, 
Grow  too  familiar  in  the  comic  scene ; 
Tinge  but  the  language  with  heroic  chime , 
'Tis  passion,  pathos,  character  sublime. 
What  big  round  words  had  swelled  the  pompous  scene , 
A  king  the  husband  ,  and  the  wife  a  queen." 

'  Bealtie  on  Poetry  and  Music  ,  p.  Ul. 
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Will  a  mind  of  great  capacity  be  reduced  to  mediocrity  by  the 
ill-choice  of  a  profession? 

Parents  are  interested  in  the  metaphysical  discussion ,  whether 
there  really  exists  an  inherent  quality  in  the  human  intellect  which 
imparts  to  the  individual  an  aptitude  for  one  pursuit  more  than  fbr 
another.  What  Lcnrd  Shaftesbury  calls  not  innate ,  but  coonatoral 
qualities  of  the  human  character,  were ,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  entirely  rejected  ^  but  of  late  there  appears  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  notion  which  is  consecrated  by  antiquity.  Experience 
will  often  correct  modem  hypothesists.  The  term  *''  predisposi- 
tion ''  may  be  objectionable ,  as  are  all  terms  which  pretend  to  de- 
scribe the  occult  operations  of  Nature — and  at  present  we  ha^e  no 
other. 

Our  children  pass  through  the  same  public  education ,  while  they 
are  receiving  little  or  none  for  their  individual  dispositions ,  should 
they  have  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  indicate  any.  The  grett 
secret  of  education  is  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  individual ;  fbr  it 
may  happen  that  his  real  talent  may  lie  hidden  and  buried  under 
his  education.  A  profession  is  usually  adventitious,  made  bj  chance 
views ,  or  by  family  arrangements.  Should  a  choice  be  suboulted  to 
the  youth  himself,  he  will  often  mistake  slight  and  transieBl  tastes 
for  permanent  dispositions.  A  decided  character,  however,  we  may 
often  observe ,  is  repugnant  to  a  particular  pursuit ,  delighting  ie 
another;  talents,  languid  and  vacillating  in  one  profession,  we 
might  find  vigorous  and  setUed  in  another ;  an  indifferent  UWyer 
might  become  an  admirable  architect !  At  present  all  our  huflun 
bullion  is  sent  to  be  melted  down  in  an  university,  to  come  out ,  as 
if  thrown  into  a  burning  mould,  a  bright  physician,  a  bright  lawyer, 
a  iHight  divine — in  other  words,  to  adapt  themselves  for  a  profes- 
sion ,  preconcerted  by  their  parents.  By  this  means  we  may  secure 
a  titular  profession  for  our  son ,  but  the  true  genius  of  ttie  aYCKation 
in  the  bent  of' the  mind,  as  a  man  of  great  original  powers  called 
it ,  is  too  often  absent !  Instead  of  finding  fit  offices  for  fit  men ,  we 
are  perpetually  discovering ,  on  the  stage  of  society,  actors  out 
of  character!  Our  most  popular  writer  has  happily  described  this 
error. 

'^  A  laughing  philosopher,  the  Democritus  of  our  day,  once  com- 
pared human  life  to  a  table  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes ,  eacli 
of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  fit  it ,  but  which  pins  being  stndL 
in  hastily,  and  without  selection ,  chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  most 
awkward  mistakes.  For  how  often  do  we  see/'  the  orator  patheti- 
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cally  concluded , — ^'  how  often ,  I  say,  do  we  see  llie  round  man 
slack  into  the  tturee-cornered  hole ! " 

In  looking  oyer  a  manuscript  life  of  Tobie  Mallbews ,  Archbisfaop 
of  York  in  James  the  First's  reign ,  I  found  a  curious  anecdote  of 
\ds  grace's  disappointment  in  the  dispositions  of  his  sons.  The  cause, 
indeed ,  is  not  uncommon ,  as  was  confirmed  by  another  great  man , 
to  whom  the  archbishop  confessed  it.  The  okl  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax 
one  day  finding  the  archbishop  very  melanchcriy,  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  grace's  pensiyeness :  *'My  lord/'  said  the  archbishop,  '^I 
have  great  reason  of  sorrow  with  respect  of  my  sons ;  one  of  whom 
has  wit  and  no  grace ,  another  grace  but  no  wit ,  and  the  third  nei- 
ther grace  nor  wit."  "Your  case ,"  replied  Lord  Fairfax ,  "  is  not 
singular.  I  am  also  sadly  disappointed  in  my  sons  :  one  I  sent  into 
the  Netherlands  to  train  him  up  a  soldier,  and  he  makes  a  tolerable 
country  justice ,  but  a  mere  coward  at  fighting ;  my  next  I  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  he  proves  a  good  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dunce  at  divi* 
nity ;  and  my  youngest  I  sent  to  the  inns  of  court ,  and  he  is  good  at 
divinity,  but  nobody  at  the  law."  The  relater  of  this  anecdote  adds , 
^'  This  I  baye  often  heard  fh)m  the  descendant  of  that  honourable 
fiimily,  who  yet  seems  to  mince  the  matter  because  so  immediately 
related."  The  eldest  son  was  the  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax — and  tlie 
gunsmith  to  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax ,  the  son  of  this  Lord  Ferdinando, 
heard  the  old  Lord  Thomas  call  aloud  to  his  grandson,  ^^Tom! 
Tom !  mind  thou  the  battle !  Thy  father's  a  good  man ,  but  mere 
coward !  All  the  good  I  expect  is  from  thee ! "  It  is  eyident  that  the 
oM  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  was  a  military  character,  and  in  his  earnest 
desire  of  continuing  a  line  of  heroes,  had  preconcerted  to  make  his 
eldest  son  a  military  man ,  who  we  discoyer  turned  out  to  be  admir- 
ably fitted  for  a  worshipful  justice  of  the  quorum.  This  is  a  lesson  for 
the  parent  who  consults  his  own  inclinations  and  not  those  of  natural 
disposition.  In  the  present  case  the  same  lord,  though  disappoint- 
ed ,  appears  still  to  haye  persisted  in  the  same  wish  of  haying  a  great 
military  character  in  his  family  :  having  missed  one  in  his  elder  son , 
and  settled  his  other  sons  in  different  avocations,  the  granc^ftther 
persevered ,  and  fixed  his  hopes ,  and  bestowed  his  encouragements , 
on  his  grandson ,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  makes  so  distinguished 
a  figure  in  the  civil  wars. 

The  difficulty  of  discerning  the  aptitude  of  a  youth  for  any  par- 
ticular destination  in  life  will,  peiiiaps,  eyen  for  the  most  skitfUl 
parent ,  be  always  hazardous.  Many  will  be  inclined ,  in  despair  of 
anything  better,  to  throw  dice  with  fortune  ]  or  adopt  the  determina- 
tion of  the  father  who  settled  his  sons  by  a  whimsical  analogy  which 
he  appears  to  haye  formed  of  their  dispositions  or  aptness  for  differ- 
ent pursuits.  The  boys  were  standing  under  a  hedge  in  the  rain , 
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and  a  neighbour  reported  to  the  father  the  conyersation  he  had  ofer- 
heard.  John  wished  it  would  rain  books ,  for  he  wished  to  be  a 
preacher ;  Bezaleel ,  wool ,  to  be  a  clothier  like  his  father  ^  Samoei , 
money,  to  be  a  merchant^  and  Edmund,  plums,  to  be  a  grocer. 
The  father  took  these  wishes  as  a  hint ,  and  we  are  told  in  the  life  of 
John  Angier  the  elder  son ,  a  puritan  minister,  that  he  chose  far 
them  these  different  callings,  in  which  it  appears  thai  they  settled 
successfully.  ^'Whatever  a  young  man  at  first  applies  himself  lots 
commonly  his  delight  afterwards.''  This  is  an  important  principle 
discovered  by  Hartley,  but  it  will  not  supply  the  parent  with  any  de- 
terminate regulation  how  to  distinguish  a  transient  from  a  permt- 
nent  disposition  -,  or  how  to  get  at  what  we  may  call  the  connatural 
qualities  of  the  mind.  A  particular  opportunity  afforded  me  some 
close  observation  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  two  youths,  bro- 
thers in  blood  and  affection ,  and  partners  in  all  things,  who  e?eo  to 
their  very  dress  shared  alike  ]  who  were  never  separated  from  each 
other ;  who  were  taught  by  the  same  masters ,  lived  under  the  same 
roof,  and  were  accustomed  to  the  same  uninterrupted  habits^  yet 
had  nature  created  them  totally  distinct  in  the  qualities  of  their 
minds  ^  and  similar  as  their  lives  had  been ,  their  abilities  were 
adapted  for  very  opposite  pursuits  :  either  of  them  could  not  hafo 
been  the  other.  And  I  observed  how  the  ^^  predisposition ''  of  the 
parties  was  distinctly  marked  from  childhood  :  the  one  slow,  pene- 
trating ,  and  correct ;  the  other  quick ,  irritable ,  and  fanciful :  tlie 
one  persevering  in  examination ;  the  other  rapid  in  results  :  the  one 
unexhausted  by  labour ;  the  other  impatient  of  whatever  did  not  re- 
late to  his  own  pursuit :  the  one  logical ,  historical ,  and  critical;  the 
other  having  acquired  nothing,  decided  on  all  things  by  his  own  sen- 
sations. We  would  confidently  consult  in  the  one  a  great  legal  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  other  an  artist  of  genius.  If  nature  had  not  secretly 
placed  a  bias  in  their  distinct  minds ,  how  could  two  similar  beings 
have  been  so  dissimilar  ? 

A  story  recorded  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli  and  of  Dante ,  on  the  subject 
of  natural  and  accpiired  genius,  may  illustrate  (he  present  topic. 
Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was  more  potent  than  art ,  while  Dante 
asserted  the  contrary.  To  prove  his  principle ,  the  great  Italian  bard 
referred  to  his  cat,  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had  taught  to 
hold  a  candle  in  its  paw  while  he  supped  or  read.  Cecco  desired  to 
witness  the  experiment,  and  came  not  unprepared  for  his  purpose ; 
when  Dante's  cat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco ,  lifting  up  the  Kd 
(»f  a  pot  which  he  had  filled  with  mice,  the  creature  of  art  instantly 
showed  the  weakness  of  a  talent  merely  acquired ,  and  dn^ipii^ 
the  candle,  flew  on  the  mice  with  all  its  instinctive  propensity. 
Dante  was  himself  disconcerted  ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  advo 
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cale  for  Ihe  occult  principle  of  natiye  faculties  had  gained  his  cause. 
To  tell  stories,  however,  is  not  to  lay  down  principles  yel  princi- 
ples may  sometimes  be  concealed  in  stories '. 

MEDICINE  AND  MORALS. 

A  STROKE  of  personal  ridicule  is  levelled  at  Dryden ,  when  Bayes 
informs  us  of  his  preparations  for  a  course  of  study  by  a  course  of 
medicine !  "  When  I  have  a  grand  design ,"  says  he ,  *'  I  ever  take 
physic  and  let  blood ;  for  when  you  would  have  pure  swifbess  of 
thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the 
pensive  part  *,  in  fine,  you  must  purge  the  belly!''  Such  was  reaUy  the 
practice  of  the  poet ,  as  La  Motte ,  who  was  a  physician ,  informs 
us,  and  in  his  medical  character  did  not  perceive  that  ridicule  in 
the  subject  which  the  wits  and  most  readers  unquestionably  have 
enjoyed.  The  wits  here  were  as  cruel  against  truth  as  against  Dry- 
den; for  we  must  still  consider  this  practice,  to  use  their  own 
words ,  as  ^^  an  excellent  recipe  for  writing.''  Among  other  philo- 
sophers ,  one  of  the  most  famous  disputants  of  antiquity,  Carneades, 
was  accustomed  to  take  copious  doses  of  white  hellebore,  a  great 
aperient,  as  a  preparation  to  refute  the  dogmas  of  the  stoics.  ^^  The 
thing  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits  ( it  seems  absurd  but  true ) 
is  a  dose  of  salts ;  but  one  can't  take  them  like  champagne,"  said 
Lord  Bynm.  Dryden's  practice  was  neither  whimsical  nor  peculiar 
to  the  poet;  he  was  of  a  fdll  habit ,  and,  no'doubt,  had  often  found 
by  experience  the  beneficial  effects  without  being  aware  of  the 
cause,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind 
and  body. 

This  simple  fact  is,  indeed ,  connected  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Inquiries  in  the  history  of  man — the  laws  which  regulate 
the  invisible  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  :  in  a  word ,  the  in- 
scrutable mystery  of  our  being ! — a  secret,  but  an  undoubted  inter- 
course, which  probably  must  ever  ehide  our  perceptions.  The 
combination  of  metaphysics  with  physics  has  only  been  productive 
of  the  wildest  fairy  tales  among  philosophers  :  with  one  party  the 
soul  seems  to  pass  away  in  its  last  puff  of  air ,  while  man  seems  to 
perish  in  ''  dust  to  dust ; "  the  other  as  successfully  gets  rid  of 
our  bodies  altogether,  by  denying  the  existence  of  matter.  We  are 
not  certain  that  mind  and  matter  are  distinct  existences ,  since  the 
one  may  be  only  a  modification  of  the  other,  however  this  great 
mystery  be  imagined ,  we  shall  find  with  Dr.  Gregory ,  in  his  lec- 

•  I  have  arranged  many  facts,  conneclcd  with  (he  present  subject ,  in  the 
fiflh  chapler  of  •*  The  Literary  Character,"  in  the  cnlargeil  anJ  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1858. 

II.  ?G 
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tures  ^'  QD  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  physician  /'  (hH  it 
forms  an  equally  necessary  inquiry  in  the  sciences  of  morals  and  oC 
medicine. 

Whether  we  consider  the  vulgar  distinction  of  nund  and  body 
as  an  union ,  or  as  a  modified  existence,  no  philosopher  denies  Qm 
a  reciprocal  action  takes  place  between  our  moral  and  physioi 
coDdijtion.  Of  these  sympathies ,  like  many  other  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  cause  remains  occult,  while  the  effects  are  obyious.  This  dose 
yet  inscrutable  association ,  this  concealed  correspondence  of  parts 
seemingly  unconnected,  in  a  word,  this  reciprocal  influence  of  &e 
mind  and  the  body,  has  long  fixed  the  attention  of  medical  ad 
metaphysical  inquirers*,  the  one  having  the  care  of  our  exterior  or- 
ganisation, the  other  that  of  the  interior.  Can  we  conceive  the 
mysterious  inhabitant  as  forming  a  part  of  its  own  habitation?  The 
tenant  and  the  house  are  so  inseparable ,  that  in  striking  at  any 
pflfft  of  the  dwelling,  you  inevitably  reach  the  dweller.  If  the  miad 
be  disordered,  we  may  often  look  for  its  seat  in  some  corporeri 
derangement.  Often  are  our  thoughts  disturi)ed  by  a  strange  irrita- 
bility, which  we  do  not  even  pretend  to  account  for.  This  stale  of 
the  body,  called  ihejidgeu,  is  a  disorder  to  which  tbe  ladies  are 
particulariy  liable.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  was  earoesfly 
entreated  by  a  female  patient  to  give  a  name  to  her  unknown  com- 
plaints ;  this  he  found  no  difficulty  to  do,  as  he  is  a  sturdy  asserter 
of  the  materiahty  of  our  nature  ^  he  declared  that  her  disorder  vas 
atmospherical.  It  was  the  disorder  of  her  (hime  under  damp  weather, 
which  was  re-acting  on  her  mind  ^  and  physical  means ,  by  opera- 
ting on  her  body,  might  be  applied  to  restore  her  to  her  bafftot 
senses.  Our  imagination  is  higher  when  our  stomach  is  not  over- 
loaded -,  in  spring  than  in  winter  ^  in  solitude  than  amidst  company; 
and  in  an  obscured  light  than  in  the  blaze  and  heat  of  ttie  noon.  la 
aU  these  oases  the  body  is  evidently  acted  on  ,  and  re-acts  on  tte 
mind.  Sometimes  our  dreams  present  us  witti  images  of  oar 
restlessness ,  tUl  we  rec<rilect  that  the  seat  of  our  brain  maj 
perhaps  lie  in  our  stomach,  rather  than  on  ttie  [nneal  gland  of 
Descartes  ^  and  ttiat  the  most  artificial  logic  to  make  us  somewhat 
reasonable,  may  be  swallowed  with  '^  the  blue  pill."  Our  dooMstic 
happiness  often  depends  on  the  state  of  our  biliary  and  digesttfe 
organs ,  and  the  little  disturbances  of  conjugal  life  may  be  moie 
efficaciously  cured  by  the  physician  than  by  the  morafet ;  for  a 
sermon  misapplied  will  never  act  so  directly  as  a  shaip  mediciae. 
The  learned  Gaubius,  an  eminent  professor  of  medicine  at  Leydea. 
who  called  himself  '^  professors  of  the  passions ,"  gives  the  case  of 
a  lady  of  too  inflammable  a  constitution,  whom  her  husi)and,  ua- 
known  to  herself ^  had  gradually  reduced  to  a  model  of  (i^ecorum,bT 
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I^ebotomy.  Her  complexion,  indeed,  lost  the  roses,  which  some 
perhaps,  had  loo  wantonly  admired  for  the  repose  of  her  conjugal 
physician. 

The  art  of  curing  moral  disorders  by  corporeal  means  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  general  practice,  although  it  is  probable 
(hat  some  quiet  sages  of  medicine  have  made  use  of  it  on  some 
occasions.  The  Leyden  professor  we  have  just  alluded  to,  deliTered 
at  the  university  a  discourse  '^  on  the  management  and  cure  of  the 
disorders  of  the  mind  by  application  to  the  body."  Descartes  con- 
jectured ,  that  as  the  mind  seems  so  dependent  on  the  disposition 
of  the  f>odily  organs ,  if  any  means  can  be  found  to  render  men  wiser 
and  more  ingenious  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  such  a  method 
might  be  sought  from  the  assistance  of  medicine.  The  sciences  of 
Morals  and  of  Medicine  will  therefore  be  found  to  have  a  more 
intimate  connexion  than  has  been  suspected.  Plato  thought  that  a 
man  must  have  natural  dispositions  towards  virtue  to  become  vir- 
tuous ;  that  it  cannot  be  educated — you  cannot  make  a  bad  man  a 
good  man  \  which  he  ascribes  to  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  body , 
as  well  as  to  a  bad  education. 

There  are ,  unquestionably,  constitutional  moral  disorders ;  some 
good-tempered  but  passionate  persons  have  acknowledged,  that 
they  cannot  avoid  those  temporary  fits  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  which,  they  say,  they  always  suffered  "  from  a  child."  If  they 
arise  from  too  great  a  fulness  of  blood,  is  it  not  cruel  to  upbraid 
rather  than  to  cure  them ,  which  might  easily  be  done  by  taking 
away  their  redundant  humours,  and  thus  quieting  the  most  pas- 
sionate man  alive?  A  moral  patient,  who  allows  his  brain  to  be 
disordered  by  the  fumes  of  liquor,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  be 
a  ridiculous  being ,  might  have  opiates  prescribed ;  for  in  laying 
him  asleep  as  soon  as  possible ,  you  remove  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
madness.  There  are  crimes  for  which  men  are  hanged,  but  of 
which  they  might  easily  have  been  cured  by  physical  means.  Per- 
sons out  of  their  senses  with  love,  by  throwing  themselves  into  a 
river,  and  being  dragged  out  nearly  lifeless,  have  recovered  their 
senses,  and  lost  their  bewildering  passion.  Submersion  is  discover- 
ed to  be  a  cure  for  some  mental  disorders ,  by  altering  the  state  of 
the  body,  as  Van  Helmont  notices ,  "  was  happily  practised  in  En- 
gland." With  the  circumstance  to  which  this  sage  of  chemistry 
alludes,  I  am  unacquainted;  but  this  extraordinary  practice  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Italians ;  for  in  one  of  the  tales  of  Poggio 
we  find  a  mad  doctor  of  Milan,  who  was  celebrated  for  curing  luna- 
tics and  demoniacs  in  a  certain  time.  His  practice  consisted  in  pla- 
cing them  in  a  great  high-walled  court-yard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
there  was  a  deep  well  foil  of  water,  cold  as  ice.  When  a  demoniac 
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was  brought  io  this  physician ,  he  had  Ihc  patient  bound  (o  a  pdl 
in  the  well ,  till  the  water  ascended  to  the  knees ,  or  higher,  and  rsi 
to  the  neck ,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required.  In  their  bodi}< 
pain  they  appear  to  have  Torgot  their  melancholy  ;  thus  by  the  irr 
rors  of  the  repetition  of  cold  water,  a  man  appears  to  have  bef 
Trightened  into  his  senses!  A  physician  has  informed  me  of  a  re 
markable  case  :  a  lady  with  a  disordered  mind,  resolved  on  deili; 
and  swallowed  much  more  than  half  a  pint  of  laudanum ;  she  ciose 
her  curtains  in  the  evening,  took  a  farewell  of  her  attendants,  at 
flattered  herself  she  should  never  awaken  from  her  sleep.  Io  tb 
morning  however,  notwithstanding  this  incredible  dose ,  she  awol; 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  By  the  usual  means  she  was  enabled  to  gt 
rid  of  the  poison  she  had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only  recoverei 
her  life ,  but ,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  her  perfect  senses  I  Tb 
physician  conjectures  that  it  was  the  influence  of  her  disordered 
mind  over  her  body  which  prevented  this  vast  quantity  of  laudanuu 
from  its  usual  action  by  terminating  in  death. 

Moral  vices  or  infirmities,  which  originate  in  the  state  of  Uk 
body,  may  be  cured  by  topical  applications.  Precepts  and  ethics  ui 
such  cases ,  if  they  seem  to  produce  a  momentary  cure,  have  onl» 
mowed  the  weeds ,  whose  roots  lie  in  the  soil.  It  is  only  by  chang- 
ing the  soil  itself  that  we  can  eradicate  these  evils.  The  senses  arr 
five  porches  for  the  physician  to  enter  into  the  mind ,  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  By  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  we  arc  changing  tbaioHb^ 
mind,  whenever  the  defects  of  the  mind  depend  on  those  of  (he  or 
ganisation.  The  mind ,  or  sou! ,  however  distinct  its  being  from  i^ 
body,  is  disturbed  or  excited  ,  independent  of  its  volition,  by  tk 
mechanical  impulses  of  the  body.  A  man  becomes  stupiiied  f be» 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  viscera  ,*  he  acts  more 
from  instinct  than  reflection ;  the  nervous  fibres  are  too  relaxed  or 
too  tense ,  and  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  moving  them ;  if  you  heighten 
his  sensations,  you  awaken  new  ideas  in  this  stupid  being;  and a> 
we  cure  the  stupid  by  increasing  his  sensibility,  we  may  helicu* 
that  a  more  vivacious  fancy  may  be  promised  to  those  who  posses 
one ,  when  the  mind  and  the  body  play  together  in  one  harmoDioas 
accord.    Prescribe    the   bath,  IVictions,  and  fomentatiODS,  and 
though  it  seems  a  round-about  way,  you  get  at  the  brains  by  his  feet 
A  literary  man,  from  long  sedentary  habits,  could  not  overcoineh>> 
fits  of  melancholy,  till  his  physician  doubled  his  daily  qpanlUj^ 
wine;  and  tlie  learned  Henry  Stephens ,  after  a  severe  ague ,  ha* 
such  a  disgust  of  books  ,  the  most  beloved  objects  of  his  whole  iife 
that  the  very  thought  of  them  excited  terror  for  a  considerable  lime- 
It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  body  often  indicates  that  of  ^ 
mind.  Insanity  itself  often  results  from  some  disorder  in  tlic  baB» 
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macliine.  *'  What  is  this  mind,  of  which  men  appear  so  vain?  '  ex- 
claims Flechier.  ''  ir considered  according  to  its  nature,  it  is  a  fire 
which  sickness  and  an  accident  most  sensibly  puts  out ;  it  is  a  deli- 
cate temperament,  which  soon  grows  disordered  •,  a  happy  conform- 
ation of  organs,  which  wear  out  ]  a  combination  and  a  certain  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits ,  which  exhaust  themselves*,  it  is  the  most  lively 
and  the  most  subtile  part  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  grow  old  with 
the  BODY." 

It  is  not  wonderflil  that  some  have  attributed  such  virtues  to  their 
system  of  diet,  if  it  has  been  found  productive  of  certain  effects  on 
the  human  body.  Comaro  perhaps  imagined  more  than  he  expe- 
rienced*, but  ApolloniusTyaneus,  wh^n  he  had  the  credit  of  holding 
an  intercourse  with  the  devil ,  by  his  presumed  gift  of  prophecy , 
defended  himself  fk^om  the  accusation  by  attributing  his  clear  and 
prescient  views  of  things  to  the  light  ahments  he  lived  on ,  never 
indulging  in  a  variety  of  food.  "  This  mode  of  life  has  produced 
such  a  perspicuity  in  my  ideas ,  that  I  see  as  in  a  glass  things  past 
and  future.'' We  may,  therefore,  agree  with  Bayes,  that  *'  for  a 
sonnet  to  Amanda,  and  the  like ,  stewed  prunes  only  "  might  be  suf- 
ficient *,  but  for  '*  a  grand  design ,"  nothing  less  than  a  more  formal 
and  formidable  dose. 

Camus,  a  French  physician,  who  combined  literature  with  science, 
the  author  of"  Abdeker,  or  the  Art  of  Cosmetics ,"  which  he  dis- 
covered in  exercise  and  temperance,  produced  another  fanciful 
work,  written  in  1753,  "•  La  M^dccinc  de  TEsprit."  His  conjec- 
tural cases  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  his  more  positive  facts  ^  for 
he  is  not  wanting  in  imagination.  He  assures  us,  that  having  re- 
flected on  the  physical  causes ,  which ,  by  differently  modifying  the 
foody ,  varied  also  the  dispositions  of  the  mind ,  he  was  convinced 
that  by  employing  these  different  causes,  or  by  imitating  their  pow- 
ers by  art,  we  might,  by  means  purely  mechanical,  affect  the  human 
mind ,  and  correct  the  infirmities  of  the  understanding  and  the  wilL 
He  considered  this  principle  only  as  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day. 
The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to  find  out  a  method  to  root 
out  the  defects,  or  the  diseases  of  the  soul ,  in  the  same  manner  as 
physicians  cure  a  fluxion  from  the  lungs ,  a  dysentery ,  a  dropsy , 
and  all  other  infirmities  ,  which  seem  only  to  attack  the  body.  This 
indeed,  he  says,  is  enlarging  the  domain  of  medicine,  by  showing 
how  the  functions  of  the  intellect  and  the  springs  of  volition  are 
mechanical.  The  movements  and  passions  of  the  soul ,  formerly 
restricted  to  abstract  reasonings,  are  by  this  system  reduced  to 
simple  ideas.  Insisting  that  material  causes  force  the  soul  and  body 
to  act  together,  the  defects  of  the  intellectual  operations  depend  on 
those  of  the  organisation ,  which  may  be  altered  or  destroyed  by 
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physical  causes;  and  he  properly  adds ,  that  we  are  to  consider  thai 
the  soul  is  material ,  while  existing  in  matter,  because  it  is  op^aM 
on  by  matter.  Such  is  the  theory  of  La  MMecine  de  r^^prit/ 
which ,  though  physicians  will  never  quote,  may  perhaps  contain 
some  facts  worth  their  attention. 

Gamus's  two  little  volumes  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  me- 
dical discourse  delivered  in  the  academy  of  Dijon  in  1748,  where  the 
moralist  compares  the  infirmities  and  vices  of  the  mind  to  paralid 
diseases  of  the  body.  We  may  safdy  consider  some  infirmities  and 
passions  of  the  mind  as  diseases ,  and  could  they  be  treated  as  we  do 
the  bodily  ones ,  to  which  they  bear  an  affinity ,  this  would  be  the 
great  triumph  of  ''  morals  and  medicine/'  The  passion  of  avarice 
resembles  ttie  thirst  of  dropsical  patients ;  that  of  envy  is  a  slow 
wasting  fever ;  love  is  often  frenzy ,  and  capricious  and  suddeo 
restlessness,  epileptic  fits.  There  are  moral  disorders  which  al  times 
spread  like  epidemical  maladies  through  towns,  and  countries ,  and 
even  nations.  There  are  hereditary  vices  and  infirmities  trasmitted 
from  the  parent's  mind,  as  there  are  unquestionably  such  ^diseases 
of  the  body  :  the  son  of  a  father  of  a  hot  and  irritable  temperament 
inherits  the  same  quickness  and  warmth ;  a  daughter  is  often  the 
counterpart  of  her  mother.  Morality ,  could  it  be  treated  medicin- 
ally ,  would  require  its  prescriptions ,  as  all  diseases  have  th^  spe- 
cific remedies ;  the  great  secret  is  perhaps  discovered  by  Camus^ 
that  of  operating  on  the  mind  hy  means  of  the  body, 

A  recent  writer  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  these  curious  ana- 
logies. Mr.  Haslam ,  in  his  work  on  ^'  Sound  Mind ,''  says ,  p.  90, 
'^  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  morbid 
state  of  the  instruments  of  voluntary  motion  (that  is  ,  the  body), 
and  certain  affections  of  the  mental  powers  (that  is,  the  mind). 
Thus,  paralysis  has  its  counterpart  in  the  defects  of  recollection, 
where  the  utmost  endeavour  to  remember  is  ineffectually  exerted. 
Tremor  may  be  compared  with  incapability  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion ,  and  this  involuntary  state  of  muscles  ordinarily  subjected 
to  the  will ,  also  finds  a  parallel  where  the  mind  loses  its  influence 
in  the  train  of  thought ,  and  becomes  subject  to  spontaneous  intru- 
sions ;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  rei^eries ,  dreaming ,  and  some 
species  of  madness.'^ 

Thus  one  philosopher  discovers  the  analogies  of  the  mind  with 
the  body,  and  another  of  the  body  with  the  mind.  Can  we  now  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  such  analogies  exist — and ,  advancing  one  step 
farther,  trace  in  this  reciprocal  influence  that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  the 
body,  as  the  body  becomes  a  part  of  the  soul  ?  The  most  importaBt 
truth  remains  undivulged,  and  ever  will  in  this  mental  phannaey ; 
but  bone  is  more  clear  than  that  which  led  to  the  view  of  this : 
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ject ,  that  in  this  mutual  intercourse  of  body  and  mind  the  superior 
is  often  goTemed  by  the  inferior ;  others  thinlc  the  mind  is  more  wil- 
fully outrageous  than  the  body.  Plutarch,  in  his  essays ,  has  a  fomi- 
liar  illustration ,  which  he  borrows  frotti  some  philosopher  more 
ancient  than  himself  :  '^  Should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before  a 
court  of  judicature  for  damages,  it  would  be  fbund  that  the  mind 
would  proye  to  have  been  a  ruinous  tenant  to  its  tondlord.''  The 
sage  of  Cheronffia  did  not  foresee  the  hint  of  Descwtes  and  the  dis* 
covery  of  Camus ,  that  by  medicine  we  may  dleyiate  or  remove  the 
diseases  of  the  mind ;  a  practice  which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pur- 
sued by  physicians,  though  the  moralists  have  been  often  struck  by 
the  close  analogies  of  the  mind  with  the  body  !  A  work  by  die  learn- 
ed Dom  Pemetty ,  La  connoissance  de  thomme  moral  par  celle 
de  Vhomme  physique ,  we  are  told  is  more  fortunate  in  its  title  than 
its  execution ;  probably  it  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  develop 
this  imperfect  and  obscured  truth ,  which  hereafter  may  becotae 
more  obvious,  and  be  universally  comprehended. 

PSALM-SINGING. 

The  history  of  Psalm-singing  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation, — of  that  great  religious  revolution  which  separated 
for  ever,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  great  establishment  of 
Christianity.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been  remarked ,  that  psalm-sing- 
ing ,  or  metrical  psalms ,  degenerated  into  those  scandalous  com- 
positions which,  under  the  abused  title  o[  hymns,  are  now  used  by 
some  sects. '  These  are  evidently  the  last  disorders  of  that  system  of 
psalm-singing  which  made  some  religious  persons  early  oppose  its 
practice.  Even  Sternhold  and  Hopkins ,  our  first  psalm-inditers , 
says  honest  Fuller ,  '^  found  their  work  afterwards  met  with  some 
frowns  in  the  faces  of  great  clergymen.''  To  this  day  these  opinions 
are  not  adjusted.  Arch-bishop  Seeker  observes,  that  though  the  first 
Christians  ( from  this  passage  in  James ,  v.  13 ,  '^  Is  any  merry  ?  let 
him  sing  psalms ! '' )  made  singing  a  constant  part  of  their  worship, 
and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  it  *,  yet  afterwards  the  singers 
by  profession ,  who  had  been  prudently  appointed  to  lead  and 
direct  them,  by  degrees  usurped  the  whole  performance.  But  at 
the  Reformation  the  people  were  restored  to  their  rights  !''  This 
revolutionary  style  is  singular :  one  might  infer  by  the  expression 
of  the  people  being  restored  to  their  rights,  that  a  mixed  as- 
sembly roaring  out  conftised  tanes ,  nasal ,  guttural ,  and  sibilant , 
was  a  more  orderly  government  of  psalmody  than  when  the  executive 

*  It  would  be  pollutiBg  these  pages  with  ribaldry,  obscenity,  ao4  blak* 
pbemy,  were  I  to  gire  specimens  of  some  hymns  of  the  MoraTians  and  the 
Methodists ,  and  some  of  tiie  stiU  lower  sects. 
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power  was  consigDed  lo  tbe  voices  of  those  whom  tbc  archbishop 
had  justly  described  as  having  been  first  prudently  appointed  to 
lead  and  direct  them ;  and  who ,  by  their  sofoseqaent  proceedings, 
evidently  discovered,  what  they  might  have  safely  coi^echired,  IfaaC 
such  an  universal  suffrage ,  where  every  man  was  to  have  a  voioe, 
must  necessarily  end  in  clatter  and  chaos ! ' 

Thomas  Warton,  however,  regards  the  metrical  psalms  oT  Stera- 
hold  as  a  puritanic  invention ,  and  asserts ,  that  notwitbstandii^  it  is 
said  in  their  title-page  that  they  are  ^^  set  forth  and  allowed  to  ht 
sung  in  all  churches ,''  they  were  never  admitted  by  lawfiil  autho- 
rity. They  were  first  introduced  by  the  Puritans,  from  the  Calvinisis 
of  Geneva ,  and  afterwards  continued  by  connivance.  As  a  true  poe- 
tical antiquary,  Thomas  Warton  condenuis  any  modernisation  oC 
the  venerable  text  of  the  old  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  which  b\ 
changing  obsolete  for  familiar  words ,  destroys  the  texture  of  tbe 
original  style ;  and  many  stanzas ,  already  too  naked  and  weak,  like 
a  plain  old  Gothic  edifice  stripped  of  its  few  signatures  of  antiquity, 
have  lost  thai  little  and  almost  only  strength  and  support  which  they 
derived  from  ancient  phrases.  *'  Such  alterations,  even  if  executed 
with  prudence  and  Judgment,  only  corrupt  what  they  endeavour  to 
explain ;  and  exhibit  a  motley  performance,  belonging  to  no  character 
of  writing,  and  which  contains  more  improprieties  than  Qiose  which 
it  professes  to  remove.''  This  forcible  criticism  is  worthy  of  our 
poetical  antiquary ;  the  same  feeling  was  experienced  by  Pasqukr, 
when  Marot ,  in  his  Rifacciamento  of  the  Koman  de  la  Rose ,  left 
some  of  the  obsolete  phrases ,  while  he  got  rid  of  others ;  cette  bt- 
garrure  de  langage  "vieux  et  modenwy  was  with  him  writing  no 
language  at  all.  The  same  circumstance  occurred  abroad,  when  they 
resolved  to  retouch  and  modernise  the  old  French  metrical  versioQ 
of  the  Psalms ,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  the  same 
controversy  and  the  same  dissatisfaction.  The  church  of  Geneva 
adopted  an  improved  version  ,  but  the  charm  of  (he  old  one  was 
wanting. 

To  trace  the  history  of  modern  metrical  psalmody,  we  must  ha^e 
recourse  to  Bayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  historian  ,  has  acciden- 
tally preserved  it..  The  inventor  was  a  celebrated  French  poet ;  and 
the  invention,  though  perhaps  in  its  very  origin  inclining  towards 
the  abuse  to  which  it  was  afterwards  carried ,  was  unexpeetedlj 
adopted  by  the  austere  Calvin ,  and  introduced  into  the  Geneva  dis- 

'  Tiiere  is  a  rare  tract ,  eotitled  ^*  Sioging  of  Psalmes,  viodicated  from  iht 
charge  of  Novelty,"  in  auswci  to  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Marlow,  etc  ,  169S.  It 
furnishes  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  is  was  practised  by  the  priraitiii- 
Christians  on  almost  every  occasion.  I  -^hall  shortly  quote  a  remailcabic 
passage. 
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cipline.  It  is  indeed  strange ,  that  while  he  was  stripping  religion  not 
merely  of  its  pageantry,  but  even  of  its  decent  ceremonies ,  that 
this  levelling  reformer  should  have  introduced  this  taste  for  singing 
psalms  in  opposition  to  reading  psalms.  ^^  On  a  parallel  principle/' 
says  Thomas  Warton,  ^^  and  if  any  artificial  aids  to  devotion  were 
to  be  allowed ,  he  might  at  least  have  retained  the  use  of  pictures  in 
the  church/'  But  it  was  decreed  that  statues  should  be  mutUated  of 
^'  their  fair  proportions  /'  and  painted  glass  be  dashed  into  pieces , 
while  the  congregation  were  to  sing !  Calvin  sought  for  proselytes 
among  ^^  the  rabble  of  a  republic,  who  can  have  no  relish  fbr  the 
more  elegant  externals.''  But  to  have  made  men  sing  in  concert ,  in 
the  streets,  or  at  their  work ,  and,  merry  or  sad ,  on  all  occasions 
to  tickle  the  ear  with  rhymes  and  touch  the  heart  with  emotion  was 
betraying  no  deficient  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  project  was  adopted  accidentally, 
and  was  certainly  promoted  by  the  fine  natural  genius  of  Qement 
Marot ,  the  favoured  bard  of  Francis  the  First,  that "  prince  of  poets 
and  that  poet  of  princes,"  as  he  was  quaintly  but  expressively  dig- 
nified by  his  contemporaries.  Marot  is  still  an  inimitable  and  true 
poet,  for  he  has  written  in  a  manner  of  his  own  with  such  marked 
felicity,  that  he  has  left  his  name  to  a  style  of  poetry  called  Maro- 
tique.  The  original  La  Fontaine  is  his  imitator.  Marot  delighted  in 
the  very  forms  of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  subjects  and  its  manner.  His 
life,  indeed,  took  more  shapes,  and  indulged  in  more  poetical  li- 
censes than  even  his  poetry.  Licentious  in  morals ,— often  in  prison, 
or  a  court,  or  in  the  army,  or  a  fugitive,  he  has  left  in  his  numerous 
little  poems  many  a  curious  record  of  his  variegated  existence.  He 
was  indeed  very  far  from  being  devout ,  when  his  iWend  the  learned 
Vatable ,  the  Hebrew  professor,  probably  to  reclaim  a  perpetual  sin- 
ner from  profane  rhymes,  as  Marot  was  suspected  of  heresy  ( con- 
fession and  meagre  days  being  his  abhorrence),  suggested  the  new 
project  of  translating  the  Psalms  into  French  verse ,  and  no  doubt 
assisted  the  bard  \  for  they  are  said  to  be  ^^  Iraduits  en  rithme  fran- 
^ois  selon  la  v^rit6  H6braXque."  The  famous  Theodore  Beza  was  also 
his  friend  and  prompter,  and  afterwards  his  continuator.  Marot  pub- 
lished fifty-two  Psalms,  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  with  tlic 
same  style  he  had  done  his  ballads  and  rondeaux.  He  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  France ,  comparing  him  with  the  royal  Hebrew  ,  and 
with  a  French  compliment ! 

**  Dieu  le  donna  aux  peuples  Hebraiques, 
Dicu  tc  devoU,  cc  pense-je,  aux  Calliques." 

}{e  insinuates  that  in  his  version  he  had  received  assistance 

*' par  Ics  tlivios  esprit* 

Qui  out  :>ous  toy  IIcLricu  laug;)gc*  apri^ , 
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N <MU  MMt  jet^  1m  PftaniBM  en  lomiere 
CUirs,  et  aa  sens  de  U  forme  premi^.*' 

This  royal  dedication  is  more  solemn  than  usual ;  yet  Marol ,  who 
was  never  grave  but  in  prison ,  soon  recovered  (Vom  this  dedication 
to  the  king ,  for  on  turning  the  leaf  we  find  another,  ^^  Aux  Dames 
de  France ! ''  Warton  says  of  Marot,  that  ^^  He  seems  anxious  to 
deprecate  the  raillery  which  the  new  tone  of  his  versification  was 
lilcely  to  incur,  and  is  embarrassed  to  find  an  apology  for  turning 
saint."  His  embarrassments,  however,  terminate  in  a  highly  poe- 
tical fancy.  When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored?  exclaims  this 
lady's  psdmist, 

**  Quaad  n'earont  plos  de  oourt  ne  lien 
Let  chanfons  de  ce  petit  Diea 
A  qui  let  peintres  foot  de«  aialet  ? 
O  Toot,  duues  el  demoiselles 
Que  Diea  fait  poor  estre  son  temple, 
Et  faitet,  soot  maoTait  exemple , 
Retentir  et  cbambrea  et  tales 
De  chansons  mondaines  on  sales  ,*'  etc. 

Knowing,  continues  the  poet,  that  songs  that  are  silent  about 
love  can  never  please  you ,  here  are  some  composed  by  love  itself; 
all  here  is  love ,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing  these  at  all  times , 

*<  Et  les  convertir  et  mner 
Faisant  ros  Uvres  remner, 
Et  Tos  doigtft  snr  les  espiaettes 
Pour  dire  satntes  chansonnettes.** 

Marot  then  breaks  forth  with  that  enthusiasm ,  which  perhaps  at 
first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere  Calvin  the  project 
he  so  successfully  adopted ,  and  whose  influence  we  are  stUl  wit- 
nessing. 

"  O  bieahenrenx  qui  Toir  powra 
Flenrir  le  temps  que  Ton  orra 
Le  labourenr  a  sa  charme , 
Le  cliarretier  parmy  la  me , 
Et  Partisan  en  sa  boutique 
Avecqnes  nn  Psbaumb  on  cantique , 
En  son  labenr  se  sonlager ; 
Heureux  qui  orra  le  berger 
Et  la  berg^re  en  bois  estans 
Faire  qoe  rochers  et  estangs 
ApW»  enx  chantent  la  hantenr 
Du  saint  nom  de  lenr  Cr^tenr. 

<«  Commences,  dames ,  commences 
Le  si^le  dor^  arancez ! 
En  chantant  d*on  cnenr  debonnaire. 
Dedans  ce  saint  cancionnaire." 

Thrice  bappj  they,  who  shall  behold  , 
And  listen  in  that  age  of  gold ! 
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A«  by  the  plough  the  Ubowrer  ttrays. 

And  carman  mid  the  poblic  waya. 

And  tradesman  in  his  sliop  shall  swdl 

Their  Toice  in  Psalm  or  Canticle, 

Singing  to  solace  toil;  again, 

From  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strain  I 

Shepherd  and  shepherdess  shall  Tie 

In  many  a  tender  Psalmody^ 

And  ^e  Creator's  name  prolong 

As  rock  and  stream retom  their  song! 

Begin  then,  ladies  fair!  begin 
The  age  renew*d  that  knows  no  sin  ! 
And  with  light  heart,  that  wants  no  wing, 
Sing  !  from  this  holy  song-book,  sing  ' ! 

This  ^'holy  song-book ''  for  (he  harpsichord  or  the  voice,  was  a 
gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly  received  by  all 
classes  than  Marot's  ^'  Psalms.''  In  the  fervour  of  that  day,  they  sold 
faster  than  the  printers  could  take  them  off  thehr  presses-,  but  as 
they  were  understood  to  be  songs,  and  yet  were  not  accompanied 
by  music ,  every  one  set  them  to  favourite  tunes ,  commonly  those 
of  popular  baUads.  Each  of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman, 
chose  a  psalm  or  a  song ,  which  expressed  his  own  personal  feel- 
ings ,  adopted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dauphin ,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Second,  a  great  hunter,  when  he  went  to  the  chase,  was  singing 
Ainsi  qu'on  vit  le  cerfbruyre.  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the 
water-brooks.''  There  is  a  curious  portrait  of  the  mistress  of  Henry, 
the  famous  Diane  de  Poictiers ,  recently  published ,  on  which  is 
inscribed  this  verse  of  the  Psalm,  On  a  portrait  which  exhibits 
Diane  in  an  attitude  rather  unsuitable  to  so  solemn  an  application , 
no  reason  could  be  found  to  account  for  this  discordance ;  perhaps 
the  painter,  or  the  lady  herself,  chose  to  adopt  the  favourite  psalm 
of  her  royal  lover,  proudly  to  designate  the  object  of  her  love,  be- 
sides its  double  allusion  to  her  name.  Diane ,  however ,  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  mutual  attachment ,  took  Dufond  de  ma  pensee,  or, 
^^  From  the  depth  of  my  heart."  The  queen's  favourite  was , 

**  Ne  ^ueiUespas  ,  S  sire, 
Me  reprendre  en  ton  ire,** 

that  is ,  ^'  Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  indignation ,"  which  she  sung  to  a 
fashionable  jig.  Antony,  king  of  Navarre,  sung ,  Reyenge,  moy-^ 

•  In  the  curioos  tract  already  referred  to ,  the  following  quotation  is 
remarkable ;  the  scene  the  fancy  of  Makot  pictured  to  him ,  had  ancientfy- 
occurred.  St  Jerome ,  in  his  serenteenth  Epictle  to  Marcellus ,  thus  describes 
it :  '*  In  christian  Tillages  little  else  is  to  be  heard  but  Psalms;  for  which  way 
soeTer  you  turn  yonself,  either  you  haye  the  ploughman  at  his  plough  singing 
Haliett^ahs ,  the  weary  brewer  refreshing  himself  with  a  psalm,  or  the  rine- 
dresser  chanting  forth  somewhat  of  Dawid's" 
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prens  la  querelle ,  or  "  Stand  up ,  O  Lord,  to  reycoge  my  quarrri, 
to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou.  IVe  may  conceive  the  ardour  with 
which  this  novelty  was  received,  for  Francis  sent  to  Oiarlesthe 
Finh  Marot's  collection ,  who  both  by  promises  and  presents  encou- 
raged the  French  bard  to  proceed  with  his  version ,  aad  entreating 
Marot  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible ,  Conftemini  Domino  quo- 
mam  bomis,  because  it  was  his  favourite  psalm.  And  the  Spanish 
as  well  as  French  composers  hastened  to  set  the  Psalms  of  Marol 
to  music.  The  fashion  lasted ,  for  Henry  the  Second  set  one  to  an  air 
of  his  own  composing.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  her  psalm ,  and  il 
seems  that  every  one  at  court  adopted  some  particular  psalm  for 
themselves ,  which  they  often  played  on  lutes  and  guitars,  etc.  Sing- 
ing psalms  in  verse  was  then  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  hap- 
piness of  social  life. 

The  universal  reception  of  Marot's  Psalms  induced  Theodore  Beza 
to  conclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were  iomiediate- 
ly  dispersed.  But  these  had  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music, 
for  we  are  told  they  were  ^^  admirably  fitted  to  the  violin  and  other 
musical  instruments.''  And  who  was  the  man  who  had  thus  adroiUy 
taken  hold  of  the  public  feeling  to  give  it  this  strong  direction  ?  It 
was  the  solitary  Thaumaturgus ,  the  ascetic  Calvin,  who ,  from  fee 
depth  of  his  closet  at  Geneva ,  had  engaged  the  finest  musical  com- 
posers, who  were,  no  doubt,  warmed  by  the  zeal  of  propagating 
his  foith ,  to  form  these  simple  and  beautiful  airs  to  assist  the  psalm- 
singers.  At  first  this  was  not  discovered ,  and  Catholics  as  well  a$ 
Huguenots  were  solacing  themselves  on  aU  occasions  with  this  ne« 
music.  But  when  Calvin  appointed  these  psalms,  as  set  to  music, 
to  be  sung  at  his  meetings,  and  Marot's  formed  an  appendix  to  the 
Catechism  of  Geneva ,  this  put  an  end  to  all  psalm-singing  for  the 
poor  Catholics !  Marot  himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  Geneva  from  the 
fulminations  of  the  Sorbonne ,  and  psalm-singing  became  an  open 
declaration  of  what  the  French  caUed  '^Lutheranism, ''  when  it 
became  with  the  reformed  a  regular  part  of  their  religious  discipline. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  persuading  the  lov^y  pa- 
troness of  the  ''  holy  song-book ,''  Diana  de  Poicliers ,  who  at  first 
was  a  psalm-singer  and  an  heretical  reader  of  the  Bible,  to  dis- 
countenance this  new  fashion.  He  began  by  finding  fault  with  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  revived  the  amatory  elegancies  of  Horace  :  at 
tiiat  moment  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  symptomatic  of 
Lutheranism;  Diana,  who  had  given  way  to  these  novelties,  wodd 
have  a  French  Bible,  because  the  queen ,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  had 
one ,  and  the  Cardinal  finding  a  Bible  on  her  tabic ,  immediatd; 
crossed  himself,  beat  his  bret^sl,  and  otherwise  so  well  acted  hb 
part ,  that ''  having  thrown  the  Bible  down  and  condemned  it ,  be 
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remonstrated  with  the  fbir  penitent,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  reading 
not  adapted  for  her  sex,  containing  dangerous  matters ;  irshe  was 
uneasy  in  her  mind  she  should  hear  two  masses  instead  of  one ,  and 
rest  contented  with  her  Paternosters  and  her  Primer,  which  were 
not  only  devotional  but  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  elegant  forms , 
from  the  most  exquisite  pencils  of  France."  Such  is  the  story  drawn 
from  a  curious  letter ,  written  by  a  Huguenot,  and  a  former  friend 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  by  which  we  may  infer  that  the  re- 
formed religion  was  making  considerable  progress  in  the  French 
court, — had  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  not  interfered  by  persuading 
the  mistress,  and  she  the  king,  and  the  king  his  queen,  at  once  to 
give  up  psalm-singing  and  reading  the  Bible ! 

**  This  infectious  frenzy  of  psalm-singing , "  as  Warton  describes 
it,  under  the  Calvinistic  preachers  had  rapidly  propagated  itself 
through  Germany  as  well  as  France.  It  was  admirably  calculated  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  fanaticism ,  and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet 
to  rebellion.  These  energetic  h^mns  ofGeneva  excited  and  supported 
a  variety  of  popular  insurrections  in  the  most  flourishing  cities  df 
the  Low  Countries ,  and  what  our  poetical  antiquary  could  never 
forgive,  "  fomented  the  fury  which  defaced  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  venerable  churches  of  Flanders." 

At  length  it  reached  our  island  at  that  critical  moment  when  if 
iiad  flrst  embraced  the  Reformation ;  and  here  its  domestic  history 
was  parallel  with  its  foreign,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  splendour  of 
its  success.  Sternhold ,  an  enthusiast  for  the  Reformation ,  was  much 
ofTcnded ,  says  Warton ,  at  the  lascivious  ballads  which  prevailed 
among  the  courtiers ,  and  with  a  laudable  design  to  check  these  in- 
decencies, he  undertook  to  be  our  Marot — without  his  genius^ 
*' thinking  thereby,"  says  our  cynical  literary  historian,  Antony 
Wood ,  *'  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  theirsonnets, 
but  did  not,  only  some  few  excepted."  They  were  practised  by  the 
puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  for  Shakspeare  notices  the  puri- 
tan of  his  day  "  singing  psalms  to  hornpipes ' ,"  and  more  particu- 
larly during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell ,  on  the  same  plan  of  ac- 
commodating them  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs ,  which  one  of  them 
said  '*  were  too  good  for  the  devil."  Psalms  were  now  sung  at  Lord 
Mayors'  dinners  and  city  feasis ;  soldiers  sung  them  on  their  march 

'  Mr.  Douce  iin«igiDcd  that  ih\s  alludes  to  a  commoD  practice  at  that  time 
among  the  Puritans  of  burlestfuhtg  tJte  plain-chant  of  the  Papists ,  by  adapting 
vulgar  and  ludicrous  music  lo  psalms  and  pious  compositions.  lilust.  of 
Shahspean,  i.  356.  Mr.  Douce  does  not  recollect  his  authority.  My  idea  dif^ 
ftf  rs.  May  we  not  conjecture  that  the  intention  was  the  same  which  induced 
Sternhold  to  versify  tho  Psalms,  to  be  sung  instead  of  lascivioos  ballads;  and 
the  roost  popular  tunes  came  afterwards  to  be  adopted ,  that  the  singer  might 
practise  his  favourite  one ,  as  wc  Ond  it  occurred  in  France  ? 
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9nA  at  parade  ;  and  few  houses  ,  which  had  windows  froDling  the- 
streets,  bal  hdA  their  evening  psalms ;  for  a  story  has  come  down  to 
us,  to  record  that  the  hypocritical  brotherhood  did  not  always  care 
to  sing  unless  they  were  heard! 

ON  THE  RIDICULOUS  TITLES  ASSUMED  BY  THE  ITAUAK 
ACADEMIES. 

The  Italians  are  a  fancifhl  people ,  who  have  often  mixed  a  grain 
or  two  of  pleasantry  and  even  of  folly  with  their  wisdom.  This  to- 
ciful  character  betrays  itself  in  their  architecture ,  in  their  po^ry , 
in  their  extemporary  comedy ,  and  their  Improvvisaiori  ,•  but  an 
instance  not  yet  accounted  for  of  this  national  levity ,  appears  in  those 
denominations  of  exquisite  absurdity  given  by  themselves  to  thar 
Academies !  I  have  in  vain  inquired  for  any  assignable  re^on  why 
the  most  ingenious  men,  and  grave  and  illustrious  personages, 
cardinals,  and  princes  as  well  as  poets,  scholars,  and  artists,  in 
every  literary  city,  should  voluntarily  choose  to  burlesque  them- 
selves and  their  serious  occupations,  by  affecting  mysterious  or  ludi- 
crous titles,  as  if  it  were  carnival-time,  and  they  had  to  support 
masquerade  characters,  and  accepting  such  titles  as  we  find  in  the 
cant  style  of  our  own  vulgar  clubs ,  the  Society  of  "  Odd  Fellows , " 
and  of  '^Eccentrics!''  A  principle  so  whimsical  but  systemalie, 
must  surely  have  originated  in  some  circumstance  not  hitherto  de- 
tected. 

A  literary  friend,  recently  in  an  Italian  city,  exhausted  by  the 
sirocco,  entered  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circular  seats  appear- 
ed to  offer  to  passengers  a  refreshing  sorbetto;  he  discovered, 
however,  that  he  had  got  into  ''  the  Academy  of  the  Cameleons,"" 
where  they  met  to  delight  their  brothers,  and  any  'Spirilo  gentil"" 
they  could  nail  to  a  recitation.  An  invitation  to  join  the  academicians 
alarmed  him ,  for  with  some  impatient  prejudice  against  these  little 
creatures ,  vocal  with  prose  e  rime,  and  usually  wiUi  odes  and  son- 
nets begged,  or  purloined  for  the  occasion,  he  waived  all  fhr- 
Iher  curiosity  and  courtesy ,  and  has  returned  home  without  any 
information  how  these  ''  Cameleons ''  looked ,  when  changing  thdr 
colours  in  an  '^  accadenda.'' 

Such  literary  institutions ,  prevalent  in  Italy ,  are  the  spurious  re- 
mains of  those  numerous  academies  which  simultaneously  started 
up  in  that  country  about  the  sixteenth  century.  They  assumed  the 
most  ridiculous  denominations ,  and  a  great  number  is  registered  by 
Quadrio  andTiraboschi.  Whatever  was  their  design,  onecannot  Curlj 
reproach  them ,  as  Mencken ,  in  his  "  Charlatanaria  Eniditorum , " 
seems  to  have  thought,  for  pompous  quackery ;  neither  can  we  attri- 
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fHite  to  their  modesty  their  choice  of  senseless  titles,  for  to  hate  degrad- 
ed their  own  exalted  pursuits  was  but  folly!  Literary  history  affords  * 
no  parallel  to  this  national  absurdity  of  the  refined  Italians.  Who  could 
have  suspected  that  the  most  eminent  scholars ,  and  men  of  genius , 
were  associates  of  the  Oziosi ,  the  Fantastici,  the  Jnsensati?WhY 
should  Genoa  boast  of  her  ^^  Sleepy , ''  Yiterbo  of  her  ^'  Obstinates,'' 
Sienna  of  her  "  Insipids , ,'  her  ^^  Blockheads , "  and  her  ^'  Thunder- 
struck;" and  Naples  of  her  "Furiosi;"  while  Macerata  exults  in 
her  "Madmen  chained?"  Both  Quadrio  and  Tiraboschi  cannot 
deny  that  these  fontastical  titles  have  occasioned  these  Italian  acade- 
mies to  appear  very  ridiculous  to  the  oltramontarU  ^  but  these  vih 
luable  historians  are  no  philosophical  thinkers.  They  apologise  for 
this  bad  taste ,  by  describing  the  ardour  which  was  kindled  through- 
out Italy  at  the  restoration  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts ,  so  that  every 
one ,  and  even  every  man  of  genius ,  were  eager  to  enrol  their  names 
in  these  academies,  and  prided  themselves  in  bearing  their  emblems, 
that  is,  the  distinctive  arms  each  academy  had  chosen.  But  why  did 
they  mystify  themselves  ? 

Folly ,  once  become  national ,  is  a  vigorous  plant,  which  sheds 
abundant  seed.  The  consequence  of  having  adopted  ridiculous  titles 
for  these  academies ,  suggested  to  them  many  other  characteristic 
fopperies.  At  Florence  every  brother  of  the  "  Umidi"  assumed  the 
name  of  something  aquatic,  or  any  quality  pertaining  to  humidity. 
One  was  called  "  the  Frozen,"  another  "  the  Damp;"  one  was 
'^  the  Pike,"  another  "  the  Swan  : "  and  Grazzlni,  the  celebrated 
novdist,  is  known  better  by  the  cognomen  of  La  Lusca,  "  the 
Roach,"  by  which  he  whimsically  designates  himself  among  the 
'^  Humids."  I  find  among  the  Insensad,  one  man  of  learning  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Stordito  Insensaio,  another  Tenebroso  Insen-- 
sato.  The  famous  Florentine  academy  of  La  Crusca ,  amidst  their 
grave  labours  to  sift  and  purify  their  language ,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  this  vortex  of  folly.  Their  title,  the  academy  of 
^^  Bran ,"  was  a  conceit  to  indicate  their  art  of  sifting;  but  it  re- 
quired an  Italian  prodigality  of  conceit  to  have  induced  these  grave 
scholars  to  exliibit  tliemselves  in  the  burlesque  scenery  of  a  pan- 
tomimical  academy ,  for  their  furniture  consists  of  a  mill  and  a  bake- 
h^Hise ;  a  pulpit  for  the  orator  is  a  hopper ,  while  the  learned  direc- 
tor »ts  on  a  mill-«tooe;  the  other  seats  have  the  forms  of  a  miller's 
dossers ,  or  great  panniers ,  and  the  backs  consist  of  the  long  shovels 
used  in  ovens.  The  table  is  a  baker's  kneading-trough,  and  the  aca- 
demician who  reads  has  half  his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  boH- 
ing  sack ,  with  I  know  not  what  else  for  their  inkstands  and  port- 
folios. But  the  most  celebrated  of  these  academies  is  that  "  degli 
Arcadi,"  at  Rome,  who   are  still  carrying  on  their  pretensions 
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much  higher.  Whoever  aspires  to  be  aggregated  Co  these  Arcadiai 
shepherds  receives  a  pastoral  name  and  a  title ,  but  not  the  deeds, 
of  a  farm ,  picked  out  of  a  map  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  or  its  enTi- 
rons ;  for  Arcadia  itself  soon  became  too  small  a  possession  for  these 
partitioners  of  moonshine.  Their  laws,  modelled  by  the  tw^e  tables 
of  the  ancient  Romans  -,  their  language  in  the  venerable  msgesty  of 
their  renowned  ancestors ;  and  this  erudite  democracy  dating  by  the 
Grecian  Olympiads,  which  Crescimbeni,  their  first  custode,  or 
guardian,  most  painfully  adjusted  to  the  vulgar  era,  were  designed 
that  the  sacred  erudition  of  antiquity  might  for  ever  be  present 
among  these  shepherds  '.  Gi^doni ,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an 
amusing  account  of  these  honours.  He  says  ^^  he  was  presented  with 
two  diplomas^  the  one  was  my  charter  of  aggregation  to  the  Ar- 
cadi  of  Rome ,  under  the  name  oiPoUsseno^  the  other  gave  me 
the  investiture  of  the  Phlegean  fields.  I  was  on  this  saluted  by  the 
whole  assembly  in  chorus ,  under  the  name  o^Polisseno  Phlegeio, 
and  embraced  by  them  as  a  fellow  shepherd  and  brother.  The  Arca- 
dians are  very  rich,  as  you  may  perceive,  my  dear  reader  :  we  pos- 
sess estates  in  Greece ;  we  water  them  with  our  labours  for  the  sake 
of  reaping  laurels ,  and  the  Turks  sow  them  with  grain ,  and  plant 
them  with  vines,  and  laugh  at  both  our  titles  and  our  songs/'  When 
Fontenelle  became  an  Arcadian,  they  baptized  him  //  Pastor  Pi- 
grasto  y  that  is ,  ^'  amiable  Fountain ! ''  allusive  to  his  name  and  \ss 
delightful  style ;  and  magnificently  presented  him  with  the  entnv 
Isle  of  Delos!  The  late  Joseph  Walker,  an  enthusiast  for  Itidian 
literature,  dedicated  his  ^^  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy*'  to  the 
Countess  Spencer ;  not  inscribing  it  with  his  christian  but  his  hea- 
then name,  and  the  title  of  his  Arcadian  estate,  Eubante  Tirinzio! 
Plain  Joseph  Walker,  in  his  masquerade  dress ,  with  his  Arcadian 
signet  of  Pan's  reeds  dangling  in  his  title-page ,  was  perfbrming  a 
character  to  which  however  well  adapted ,  not  being  uDderstood « 
he  got  stared  at  for  his  affectation !  We -have  lately  heard  oT  some 
licentious  revellings  of  these  Arcadians ,  in  receiving  a  man  of 
genius  fh)m  our  own  country,  who,  himself  composing  Italian 
Rimcy  had  ''  conceit"  enoungh  to  become  a  shepherd ' !  Yet  let  us 
inquire  before  we  criticise. 

Even  this  ridiculous  society  of  the  Arcadians  became  a  nteinor- 
able  literary  institution ;  and  Tiraboschi  has  shown  how  it  success- 

'  Crescimbeni ,  at  the  close  of  '*  La  bellexza  della  Volgar  Poesia."  Ro- 
ma,  1700. 

*  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  684.  Sec ,  also,  Mr.  Rose's  Letters  froB 
the  INortli  of  luly ,  vol.  i.  204.  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed ,  that  **  such  aa 
institution  as  the  society  defjU  j4rcndi  could  at  no  time  have  endured  publk 
ridicule  in  England  for  a  fortnight." 
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fully  arrested  the  bad  taste  which  was  then  preyailing  throughout 
Italy,  recalling  its  muses  to  purer  sources^  while  the  lives  of  many 
of  its  shepherds  have  f\imished  an  interesting  volume  of  literary 
history  under  the  title  of ''  The  illustrious  Arcadians.''  Crescembini , 
and  its  founders,  had  formed  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
society  at  its  origin  ^  but  poetical  vaticinators  are  prophete  only 
while  we  read  their  verses — we  must  not  look  for  that  dry  matter  of 
fact — the  event  predicted! 

**  JX  Tottro  8em«  eterno 

Occop«ra  la  terra ,'  ed  i  confini 
D*Arcadia  oltrapaMando^ 
Di  oon  pi&  vUd  gloriosi  genni 
L*aur«o  fecondera  Hco  del  Gaoge 
E  de'Cimmeri  Tinfeconde  arene.'* 

Mr.  Mathias  has  recently  with  warmth  defended  the  original  jdrca- 
dlai  and  the  assumed  character  of  its  members,  which  has  been 
condemned  as  betraying  their  affectation,  he  attributes  to  their 
modesty.  ^'  Before  the  critics  of  the  Arcadia  ( the  pastori ,  as  they 
modestly  styled  themselves)  with  Crescembini  for  their  conductor, 
and  with  the  Adorato  Albano  for  their  patron  (Clement  XI. ) ,  all 
that  was  depraved  in  language,  and  in  sentiment,  fled  and  disap- 
peared.'' 

The  strange  taste  for  giving  fantastical  denominations  to  literary 
institutions  grew  into  a  custom,  though,  probably,  no  one  knew 
liow.  The  founders  were  always  persons  of  rank  or  learning,  yet 
still  accident  or  caprice  created  the  mystifying  title ,  and  invented 
those  appropriate  emblems,  which  still  added  to  the  folly.  The  Ar- 
cadian society  derived  its  title  from  a  spontaneous  conceit.  This 
assembly  first  held  its  meetings,  on  summer  evenings,  in  a  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ^  for  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  promotes 
such  assemblies  in  the  open  air.  In  the  recital  of  an  eclogue,  an 
enthusiast,  amidst  all  he  was  hearing  and  all  he  was  seeing,  exclaim- 
ed 9  ^'  I  seem  at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  Arcadia  of  Ancient 
Qreece ,  listening  to  the  pure  and  simple  strains  of  its  shepherds." 
Enthusiasm  is  contagious  amidst  susceptible  Italians ,  and  this  name, 
by  inspiration  and  by  acclamation,  was  conferred  on  the  society  ! 
Even  more  recently,  at  Florence,  the  accademia  called  the  Cb-  ' 
tombaria,  or  the  ''Pigeon-house,"  proves  with  what  levity  the 
Etalians  name  a  literary  society.  The  founder  was  the  Cavallero 
pazzi ,  a  gentleman  ,  who,  like  Morose,  abhorring  noise,  chose 
[^r  his  study  a  garret  in  his  palazzo  \  it  was ,  indeed ,  one  of  the  olcT 
Lurrets  which  had  not  yet  fallen  in  :  there  he  fixed  his  library,  and 
there  he  assembled  the  most  ingenious  Florentines  to  discuss  obscure 
points,  and  to  reveal  Uieir  own  contributions  in  this  secret  retreat 

II.  27 
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of  sileace  and  pirilosophy .  To  get  to  this  cabinet  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  a  very  steep  and  very  narrow  staircase,  which  occ^ioned  i 
some  focetious  wit  to  obsca-ve,  that  these  literati  were  so  many 
pigeons  who  flew  every  evening  to  their  dove-cot.  The  CavaDero 
Paizi ,  to  indulge  this  humour,  invited  them  to  a  (Unner  entirely 
composed  of  their  little  brothers,  in  all  the  varieties  of  cookery; 
the  members ,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  assumed  the  title  of  the  (^ 
lombaria,  invented  a  device  consisting  of  the  top  of  a  tarrel ,  with 
several  pigeons  flying  about  it ,  bearing  an  epigraph  firom  ])ante, 
Quanto  veder  si  piiOy  by  which  they  expressed  their  design  not 
to  apply  themselves  to  any  single  object.  Such  facts  sufficienOy 
prove  that  some  of  the  absurd  or  facetious  denominations  of  these 
literary  societies  originated  in  accidental  circumstances  or  in  mere 
pleasantry  *,  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  origin  of  those  mys- 
tifying titles  we  have  noticed;  for  when  grave  men  call  themselves 
dolts  and  lunatics ,  unless  they  are  really  so ,  they  must  have  some 
reason  for  laughing  at  themselves. 

To  attempt  to  develop  this  curious  but  obscure  singularity  in 
literary  history,  we  must  go  farther  back  among  the  first  beginnings 
of  these  institutions.  How  were  they  looked  on  by  the  govemmenis 
in  which  they  first  appeared?  These  academies  might,  perhaps, 
form  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  secret  societies;  one  not  yet  written, 
but  of  which  many  curious  materials  lie  scattered  in  history.  It  is 
certain  that  such  literary  societies ,  in  their  first  origins^  have  always 
excited  the  jealousy  of  governments ,  but  more  particularly  in  eccto- 
siastical  Rome,  and  the  rival  principalities  of  Italy.  If  two  great 
nations ,  like  those  of  England  and  France,  had  their  suspicions  and 
fears  roused  by  a  select  assembly  of  philosophical  men,  and  either 
put  them  down  by  force,  or  closely  watched  them,  this  will  nol 
seem  extraordinary  in  little  despotic  states.  We  have  accounts  of 
some  philosophical  associations  at  home,  which  were  Joined  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  which  soon  got  the 
odium  of  atheism  attached  to  them ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Academy  occasioned  some  umbrage ,  for  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  would  register  their  patent,  which 
was  at  length  accorded  by  the  political  Richelieu  observing  to  the 
president,  that  ''he  should  like  the  members  according  as  the 
memt)ers  liked  him.''  Thus  we  have  ascertained  one  principle ,  Out 
governments  in  those  times  looked  on  a  new  society  with  a  political 
^glance ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  of  them  combined  an  osten- 
sible with  a  latent  motive. 

There  is  no  want- of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  modem  Romans. 
IVom  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  too  feelingly  afire 
to  their  obscured  glory,  and  that  they  too  frequently  made  inTidiou$ 
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comparisons  of  their  ancient  republic  with  the  pontifical  govom^ 
ment^  to  reviye  Rome,  with  eyei^thing  Roman,  inspired  such 
enthusiasts  as  Rienzi,  and  charmed  the  visions  of  Petrarch.  At  a 
period  when  ancient  literature,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  was  raising  itself 
lh>m  its  grave ,  the  learned  were  agitated  by  a  correspondent  energy; 
not  only  was  an  estate  sold  to  purchase  a  manuscript,  but  the  relic 
of  genius  was  touched  with  a  religious  emotion.  The  classical  purity 
of  Cicero  was  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  idiom  of  the  Missal ; 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  with  the  miserable  subjugation  of  its 
modem  pcmtiffs ;  and  the  metaphysical  reveries  of  Plato,  and  what 
they  termed  the  ^^  Enthusiasmus  Alexandrinus'' — the  dreams  of  the 
Platonists — seemed  to  the  fanciful  Italians  more  ^vated  than  the 
humble  and  pure  ethics  of  the  Gospels.  The  vain  and  amorous 
Eloisa  could  even  censure  the  gross  manners ,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
of  the  apostles ,  for  picking  the  ears  of  com  in  their  walks ,  and  at 
their  meals  eating  with  unwashed  hands.  Touched  by  this  mania  of 
antiquity,  the  learned  aCTected  to  change  their  vulgar  christian  name, 
by  assuming  the  more  classical  ones  of  a  Junius  Bratus ,  a  Pompo- 
nius ,  or  a  Julius,  or  any  other  rusty  name  unwashed  by  baptism. 
This  frenzy  for  the  ancient  republic  not  only  mena<ied  the  pontifi- 
cate; but  their  Platonic,  or  their  pagan  ardours,  seemed  to  be 
striking  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  itself.  Such  were  MarciUus 
Ficinus ,  and  that  learned  society  who  assembled  under  the  Medici. 
Pomponius  L«tus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
not  only  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  raised  altars  to  Romulus,  but  openly  expressed  his  contempt 
for  the  christian  religion,  which  this  visionary  declared  was  only 
fit  for  barbarians ;  but  this  extravagance  and  irreligion ,  observes 
Niceron,  were  common  witti  many  of  the  leamed  of  those  times, 
and  this  very  Pomponius  was  at  length  formally  accused  of  the  crime 
of  changing  the  baptismal  names  of  the  young  persons  whom  he 
taught,  for  pagan  ones!  '^This  was  the  taste  of  the  times,"  says 
the  author  we  have  just  quoted;  but  it  was  imagined  that  there  was 
a  mystery  concealed  in  these  changes  of  names. 

At  this  period  these  literary  societies  first  appear  :  one  at  Rome 
had  the  title  of  ^^  Academy ,''  and  for  its  chief  this  very  Pomponius ; 
for  he  is  distinguished  as  '^Romanae  Princeps  Academis,"  by  his 
friend  Poiitian ,  in  the  ^^Miscellanea''  of  that  elegant  scholar.  This 
was  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  the  Second.  The  regular  meetings 
of ' '  the  Academy ''  soon  excited  the  Jealousy  and  suspicions  of  Paul , 
and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  horrid  persecutions  and  scenes  of 
torture ,  even  to  death ,  in  which  these  academicians  were  involved. 
This  closed  with  a  decree  of  Paul's,  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  pronounce,  either  seriously  or  in  Jest,  the  very  name  of 
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academy,  under  the  penalty  of  heresy !  The  story  is  tdd  by  Fb- 
tina,  one  of  the  sufferers,  in  his  Life  of  Paul  the  Second;  md 
although  this  history  may  be  said  to  bear  the  bruises  of  the  wounded 
and  dislocated  body  of  the  unhappy  liistorian ,  the  facts  are  unques- 
tionable ,  and  connected  with  our  subject.  Platina ,  Pompoidos,  and 
many  of  their  friends,  were  suddenly  dragged  to  prison ;  on  (he 
first  and  second  day  torture  was  applied,  and  many  expired  under 
the  hands  of  their  executioners.  ^^  You  would  have  imagined ,''  says 
Platina,  "  that  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  turned  into  the  bull  of 
PtMdaris ,  so  loud  the  hollow  yault  resounded  with  the  cries  of  those 
miserable  young  men,  who  were  an  honour  to  their  age  for  genias 
and  learning.  The  torturers,  not  satisfied,  though  weary,  haTing 
racked  twenty  men  in  those  two  days ,  of  whom  some  died ,  at  lengfii 
sent  for  me  to  take  my  turn.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  ready; 
I  was  stripped,  and  the  executioners  put  themselves  to  their  work. 
Yianesius  sat  like  another  Minos  on  a  seat  of  tapestry-woilL ,  gay  as 
at  a  wedding;  and  while  I  hung  on  the  rack  in  torment,  he  played 
with  a  Jewel  which  Sanga  had,  asking  him  who  was  the  mistress 
which  had  giten  him  this  loye-token  ?  Turning  to  me ,  he  asked  ^  why 
Pomponio ,  in  a  letter,  should  call  me  Holy  Father?'  Did  the  con- 
spirators agree  to  make  you  Pope?  ^Pomponio,  I  replied,  ^cao 
best  tell  why  he  gave  me  this  title ,  for  I  know  not.'  At  length , 
having  pleased ,  but  not  satisfied  himself  with  my  tortures ,  he  or- 
dered me  to  he  let  down ,  that  I  might  undergo  tortures  miKh 
greater  in  the  evening.  I  'was  carried ,  half  dead ,  into  my  chamber; 
but  not  long  after,  the  inquisitor  having  dined ,  and  being  fresh  io 
drink ,  I  was  fetched  again ,  and  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro  w» 
there.  They  inquired  of  my  conversations  v^th  Malatesta.  I  said , 
it  only  concerned  ancient  and  modern  learning ,  the  military  arts, 
and  the  characters  of  illustrious  men ,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  con- 
versation. I  was  bitterly  threatened  by  Yianesius,  unless  I  conflessed 
the  truth  on  the  following  day,  and  was  carried  back  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  was  seized  with  such  extreme  pain ,  that  I  had  rather  have 
died  than  endured  the  agony  of  my  battered  and  dislocated  limhs. 
But  now  those  who  were  accused  of  heresy  were  charged  with  plot- 
ting treason.  Pomponius  t)eing  examined  why  he  changed  the  names 
of  his  friends,'  he  answered  boldly,  that  this  was  no  concern  of  his 
Judges  or  the  pope ;  it  was,  perhaps,  out  of  respect  for  antiquity, 
to  stimulate  to  a  virtuous  emulation.  After  we  had  now  lain  ten  months 
in  prison,  Paul  comes  himself  to  the  castle,  where  he  charged  us, 
among  other  things,  that  we  had  disputed  concerning  the  inmuv- 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  that  we  held  the  opinion  of  Plato ;  by  dis- 
puting you  call  the  being  of  a  God  in  question.  This,  I  said,  migki 
be  objected  to  all  divines  and  philosophers ,  who,  to  make  the  truti 
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appear  (irequenUy  question  the  existence  of  souls  and  of  God,  and 
of  all  separate  intelligences.  St.  Austin  says ,  the  opinion  of  Plato  is 
like  the  faith  of  christians.  I  followed  none  of  the  numerous  heretical 
factions.  Paul  theq  accused  us  of  being  too  great  admirers  of  pagan 
antiquities;  yet  none  were  more  fond  of  them  than  himself,  for  he 
collected  all  the  statues  and  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  to  place  in 
his  palace ,  and  eyen  affected  to  imitate ,  on  more  than  one  occasion , 
the  pomp  and  charm  of  their  public  ceremonies.  While  they  were 
arguing,  mention  happened  to  be  made  of  ^^  the  Academy/'  when 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Marco  cried  out,  that  we  were  not  ^  Academics,' 
but  a  scandal  to  the  name ;  and  Paul  now  declared  that  he  would 
not  have  that  term  evermore  mentioned  under  pain  of  heresy.  He 
left  us  in  a  passion,  and  kept  us  two  months  longer  in  prison  to 
complete  the  year,  as ,  it  seems ,  he  had  sworn.'' 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  of  Platina ,  from  which  we  may 
surely  infer,  that  if  these  learned  men  assembled  for  the  communi- 
cation of  their  studies , — inquiries  suggested  by  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  the  two  learned  languages ,  ancient  authors ,  and  specur 
lative  points  of  philosophy, — these  objects  were  associated  with 
others,  which  terrified  the  jealousy  of  modem  Rome. 

Sometime  after,  at  Naples ,  appeared  the  two  brothers ,  John  Bap- 
tiste  and  John  Vincent  Porta ,  those  twin  spirits ,  the  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  that  age ,  and  whose  scenical 
museum  delighted  and  awed ,  by  its  optical  illusions ,  its  treasure  of 
curiosities,  and  its  natural  magic ,  all  learned  natives  and  foreigners. 
Their  name  is  still  famous,  and  their  treatises  De  Humana  P/^- 
siognomia  and  Magia  NaturaUs  y  are  still  opened  by  the  curious , 
who  discover  these  children  of  philosophy  wandering  in  the  arcana 
of  nature ,  to  them  a  world  of  perpetual  beginnings !  These  learned 
brothers  united  with  the  Marquis  of  Manso ,  the  fried  of  Tasso ,  in 
establishing  an  academy  under  the  whimsical  name  degU  Oziosi 
(the  Lazy),  which  so  ill  described  their  intentions.  This  academy 
did  not  suificiently  embrace  the  views  of  the  learned  brothers ;  and 
then  they  formed  another  under  their  own  roof ,  which  they  appro- 
priately named  di  Secreti.  The  ostensible  motive  was ,  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  into  this  interior  society  who  had  not  signalised 
himself  by  some  experiment  or  discovery.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever 
they  intended  by  the  project,  the  election  of  the  members  was  to 
pass  through  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  \  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
The  court  of  Rome  again  started  up  virith  aH  its  fears ,  and ,  secretly 
obtaining  information  of  some  discussions  which  had  passed  in  this 
academy  degU  Seereti,  prohibited  the  Portas  from  holding  such 
assemblies ,  or  applying  themselves  to  those  illicit  sciences ,  whose 
amusements  are  criminal ,  and  turn  us  aside  from  the  study  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptaras '.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  Portas  had  deliirered  him- 
seir  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oracle ;  but  what  was  more  alanmng 
In  this  prophetical  spirit ,  several  of  his  predictions  had  bem  ac- 
tually verified !  The  infallible  court  was  in  no  want  of  a  new  school 
of  prophecy.  Baptista  Porta  went  to  Rome  to  Justify  himself;  and, 
content  to  wear  his  head ,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  custody  of  \m 
H<4ine8S ,  and  no  doubt  preferred  being  a  member  of  the  Acaie- 
mia  degU  Oziosi  to  that  of  gU  Secreti.  To  confirm  this  notion 
that  these  academies  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  despotic  states  o( 
Italy,  I  find  that  several  of  them  at  Florence ,  as  well  as  at  Sienna, 
were  considered  as  dangerous  meetings ,  and  in  1568 ,  the  Medid 
suddenly  suppressed  those  of  the  "  Insipids ,"  the  "  Shy,"  the  "  Kj- 
heartened ,"  and  others ,  but  more  parliculariy  the  "  Stunned ,"  gU 
Intronati ,  which  excited  loud  laments.  We  have  also  an  account 
of  an  academy  which  called  itself  the  Lantemists ,  flrom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  first  meetings  were  held  at  night ,  the  acade- 
micians not  carrying  torches,  but  only  Lanterns.  This  academy, 
indeed,  was  at  Toulouse ,  but  evidently  ibrmed  on  the  model  of  its 
neighbours.  In  fine,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  literary  societies 
or  academies  were  frequently  objects  of  alarm  to  the  little  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  and  were  often  interrupted  by  p(Mical  persecntiott. 
From  all  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  draw  an  inference.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  first  Italian  academies  were  only  distingui^iedbj 
the  simple  name  of  their  founders.  One  was  caHed  the  Academy  of 
Pomponius  Lstus ,  another  of  Panormita ,  etc.  It  was  after  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  the  Roman  academy  of  Lstus,  which  could  not. 
however,  extinguish  that  growing  desire  of  creating  literary  so- 
cieties in  the  Italian  cities,  from  which  the  members  derived  boft 
honour  and  pleasure ,  that  suddenly  we  discover  these  academies 
bearing  the  most  fantastical  titles.  I  have  not  found  any  writer  who 
has  attempted  to  solve  this  extraordinary  appearance  in  literary  his- 
tory ;  and  the  difficulty  seems  great ,  because ,  however  friTokios 
or  fantastical  the  titles  they  assumed ,  their  members  were  iDustrims 
for  rank  and  genius.  Tiraboschi ,  aware  of  this  difficulty,  can  odj 
express  his  astonishment  at  the  absurdity ,  and  his  vexation  at  the 
ridicule  to  which  the  Italians  have  been  exposed  by  the  coarse  jokes 
of  Menkenius ,  in  his  Charlatanaria  Eruditorum  ».  I  coiyecturp, 
that  the  invention  of  these  ridiculous  titles  for  literary  societies , « 
an  attempt  to  throw  a  sportive  veil  over  meetings  which  had  alanoed 

*  Nioeron,  Tol.  xliii.,  Art.  Porta. 

*  See  Tiraboschi  ,  vol.  yli.,  cap.  4.  Academic ,  and  Qnadrio's  DeiU  Stem 
e  della  Ragione  d'ogni  Poesia.  In  the  immense  receptacle  of  these  se«t 
quarto  volumes ,  printed  with  a  small  type ,  the  curious  may  consult  tfc  ' 
▼(Ominous  Index,  Art,  Aecademia, 
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the  papal  and  the  other  petty  courts  of  Italy  ^  and  to  quiet  their  fears 
and  turn  aside  their  political  wrath ,  they  implied  the  innocence  of 
their  pursuits  by  the  jocularity  with  which  the  members  treated 
themselves ,  and  were  willing  that  others  should  treat  them.  This 
otherwise  inexplicable  national  levity,  of  so  reflned  a  people ,  has 
not  occurred  in  any  other  country,  because  the  necessity  did  not 
exist  any  where  but  in  Italy.  In  France,  in  Spain ,  and  in  England, 
the  title  of  the  ancient  Academus  was  never  profaned  by  an  adjunct 
which  systematically  degraded  and  ridiculed  its  venerable  character 
and  its  illustrious  members. 

Long  after  this  article  was  finished ,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting an  eminent  Italian ,  whose  name  is  already  celebrated  in  our 
country,  II  Sigr.  Ugo  Foscolo ;  his  decision  ought  necessarily  to  out- 
weigh mine;  but  although  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  a  native  of  his  high  acquirements , 
it  is  not  as  easy  for  me ,  on  this  obscure  and  curious  subject ,  to 
relinquish  my  own  conjecture. 

II  Sigr.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion ,  that  the  origin  of  the  fantastical 
lilies  assumed  by  the  Italian  Academies  entirely  arose  from  a  desire 
of  getting  rid  of  the  air  of  pedantry,  and  to  insinuate  that  their  meet- 
ings and  their  works  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  sportive  re- 
laxations ,  and  an  idle  business. 

This  opinion  may  satisfy  an  Italian ,  and  this  he  may  deem  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  such  absurdity ;  but  when  scarlet  robes  and  cowled 
heads ,  laureated  bards  and  Monsignores ,  and  Cai^a/Zero^^  baptize 
themselves  in  a  public  assembly  ^'  Blockheads ''  or  ^^  Madmen ,''  we 
ubramontanes  y  out  of  mere  compliment  to  such  great  and  learned 
men ,  would  suppose  that  they  had  their  good  reasons  \  and  that  in 
this  there  must  have  been  ^^  something  more  than  meets  the  ear.'' 
After  all ,  I  would  almost  flatter  myself  that  our  two  opinions  are 
not  so  wide  of  each  other  as  they  at  first  seem  to  be. 

ON  THE  HERO  OF  HUDIBRAS,  BUTLER  VINDICATED. 

That  great  Chiginal  y  the  author  of  Hudibras  ,  has  been  recently 
censured  for  exposing  to  ridicule  the  Sir  Samuel  Luke ,  under  whose 
roof  he  dwelt ,  in  the  grotesque  character  of  his  hero.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  critic  in  our  titerary  history  is  not  curious  ^  he  appears 
to  have  advanced  no  forttier  than  to  have  taken  up  the  first  opinion 
he  found  ^  but  this  s^red  for  an  attempt  to  blacken  the  moral  cha^ 
racier  of  Butler  !  "  Having  Kved ,"  says  our  critic  ,  **  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Sir  Samuel  Luke ,  one  of  Cromwell's  captains ,  at  the  very 
lime  he  planned  the  Hudibras ,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make 
his  kind  and  hospitable  paUon  the  hero.  We  defy  the  history  of 
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Whiggisni  to  match  this  anecdote,''  as  if  it  could  not  be  matched! 
Whigs  and  Tories  arc  as  like  as  two  eggs  when  they  are  wits  ud 
satirists ;  their  friends  too  often  become  their  first  yictinos !  If  Sir 
Samuel  resembled  that  renowned  personification ,  the  ridicule  was 
legitimate  and  unavoidable  when  the  poet  had  espoused  his  cause , 
and  espoused  it  too  fh)m  the  purest  motive — a  destination  of  poli- 
tical and  fanatical  hypocrisy.  Comic  satirists,  whatever  they  may 
allege  to  the  contrary,  will  always  draw  largely  uk!  most  truly  fhNo 
their  own  circle.  After  all ,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  sat 
for  Sir  Hudibras^  although  fh)m  the  hiatus  still  in  the  poem,  at 
the  end  of  Part  I,  Canto  I ,  his  name  would  accommodate  both  Ihe 
metre  and  the  rhyme.  But  who ,  said  WarfHirton ,  ever  compared  a 
person  to  himself?  BuUer  might  aim  a  sly  stroke  at  Sir  Samuel  by 
hinting  to  him  how  well  he  resembled  Hudibras ,  but  with  a  re- 
markable forbearance  he  has  left  posterity  to  settle  the  affair,  whicb 
is  certainly  not  worth  their  while.  But  Warburton  tells ,  that  a  friend 
of  Butler's  had  declared  the  person  was  a  Devonshire  man— one  % 
Henry  Rosewell,  of  Ford  Abbey,  in  that  county.  There  is  a  curioiis 
life  of  our  learned  wit ,  in  the  great  General  Dictionary ;  the  writo*, 
probably  Dr.  Birch ,  made  the  most  authentic  researches ,  ffom  the 
contemporaries  of  Butler  or  their  descendants ;  and  from  Charles 
Longueville ,  (he  son  of  Butler's  great  friend,  he  obtained  much  of 
the  httle  we  possess.  The  writer  of  this  life  believes  that  Sir  Samuel 
was  the  hero  of  Butler,  and  rests  his  evidence  on  the  hiatus  we  have 
noticed ;  but  with  the  candour  which  becomes  the  literary  historiaD, 
he  has  added  the  following  marginal  note  :  ^^  Whilst  this  sheet  was 
at  press,  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Longueville ,  that  Sir  Samuel  Luke 
is  not  the  person  ridiculed  under  the  name  of  Hui>ibras." 

It  would  be  curious ,  after  all ,  should  the  prototype  of  Hudibras 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  '^  the  Rolliad^"  a  circumstance 
which ,  had  it  been  known  to  the  copartnership  of  that  comic  epic, 
would  have  ftirnished  a  fine  episode  and  a  memorable  hero  to  their 
line  of  descent.  ''  When  Butler  wrote  his  Hudibras,  one  CoU, 
Rolle,  a  Devonshire  man ,  lodged  with  him ,  and  was  exactly  like 
his  descripUon  of  the  Knight;  whence  it  is  highly  probaUe,  that  it 
was  this  gentleman ,  and  not  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  whose  person  be 
had  in  his  eye.  The  reason  that  he  gave  for  calling  his  poem  Hudi- 
bras  was,  because  the  name  of  the  old  tutelar  saint  <^  Devonshire 
was  Hugh  de  Bras:'  I  find  this  in  the  Grub-street  Journal,  Ja- 
nuary, 1731,  a  periodical  paper  conducted  by  two  eminent  literary 
physicians,  under  the  appropriate  names  of  Bavius  and  Maevius'. 

•  Edinburgh  Reriew.  No.  67—159,  on  Jacobite  Relics. 

•  Barius  and  Marnus  were  Dr.  Martjn,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Db 
scrtation  on  the  AEneid  of  Virgil,  and  Dr.  Russel,  another  learned  pbyndaa. 
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and  which  for  some  time  enliyened  the  town  with  the  excdl^ii  design 
of  ridiculing  silly  authors  and  stupid  critics. 

It  is  unquestionably  proved ,  by  the  confession  of  several  friends 
of  Butler,  that  the  prototype  of  Sir  Hudibras  was  a  Devonshire  man  ^ 
and  if  Sir  Hugh  de  Bras  be  the  old  patron  saint  of  Devonshire , 
( which  however  I  cannot  find  in  Prince's  or  in  Fuller's  Worthies  % ) 
this  discovers  the  suggestion  which  led  Butler  to  the  name  of  his 
hero ;  burlesquing  the  new  saint  by  pairing  him  with  the  chival- 
rous saint  of  the  county ;  hence,  like  the  Knights  of  old ,  did 

'*  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a  ColoneUing!  " 

This  origin  of  the  name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
the  work  than  deriving  it  flrom  the  Sir  Hudibras  of  Spenser ,  vrilh 
vihom  there  exists  no  similitude. 

It  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  extraordinary ,  that  such  was  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Hudibras,  that  the  workman's  name  was  often  confounded 
vith  the  work  itself;  the  poet  was  once  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Hudibras  than  of  Butler.  Old  Southern  calls  him  ^^  Hu- 
dibras Butler ; "  and  if  any  one  would  read  the  most  copious  life  we 
have  of  this  great  poet  in  the  great  General  Dictionary,  he  must  look 
for  a  name  he  is  not  accustomed  to  find  among  English  authors — 
that  oi Hudibras/  One  fact  is  remarkable  :  that,  like  Cervantes,  . 
and  unlike  Rabelais  and  Sterne ,  Butler  in  his  great  work ,  has  not   / 
sent  down  to  posterity  a  single  passage  of  indecent  ribaldry,  though  » 
it  was  written  amidst  a  court  which  would  have  got  such  by  heart, 
and  in  an  age  in  which  such  trash  was  certain  of  popularity. 

We  know  little  more  of  Butler  than  we  do  of  Shakspeare  and  of  ^ 
Spenser  I  Longueville ,  the  devoted  friend  of  our  poet ,  has  unfortu- 
nately left  no  reminiscences  of  the  departed  genius  whom  he  so  in^ 
timately  knew,  and  who  bequeathed  to  LongueviUe  the  only  legacy 
a  neglected  poet  could  leave — ^all  his  manuscripts ;  and  to  his  care , 
though  not  to  his  spirit,  we  are  indebted  for  BuUer's  ''  Remains." 
His  friend  attempted  to  bury  him  with  the  public  honours  he  de- 
served, among  the  tombs  of  his  brother-bards  in  Westminster 

as  his  pablications  attest.  It  does  great  credit  to  tbeir  taste ,  that  they  were 
the  hebdomadal  defenders  of  Pope  from  the  attacks  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Danciad. 

'  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  information  con- 
cerning a  Deronshire  tutelar  saint.  Mr.  Charles  ButJer  has  kindly  commu- 
nicated the  researches  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  residing  at  Exeter,  who 
having  examined  the  Toluminous  registers  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  numerous 
JVISS.  and  records  of  the  diocese ,  cannot  trace  that  any  such  saint  was  parti- 
cularly honoured  in  the  county.  It  is  lamentable  that  ingenious  writers 
should  invent  fictions  for  authorities ;  but  with  the  hope  that  the  present 
authors  have  not  done  this,  I  have  preserved  Ibis  apocryphal  tradition. 
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Ahbtj ;  bal  ke  ms  conpeOed  to  oonsigB  flie  bard  to  an  oImcqiy 
frarial-place  in  Paul's,  Govent  Garden.  Many  years  after,  when 
Aldennan  Bvber  raised  an  inscription  to  tiie  memory  of  BaOer  ii 
Westminfter  Abbey,  others  were  desirous  of  placing  one  orer  Uk 
poet's  humble  gravestone.  This  probably  excited  some  competitkia : 
and  the  following  fine  one ,  attributed  to  Dennis,  has  perhaps  never 
been  published.  If  it  be  Dennis's ,  it  must  have  been  composed  m 
one  of  his  most  lucid  moments. 

Near  this  pUoe  lies  interred 
The  body  of  Mr.  Scoinel  Batler, 
▲otfaor  of  HadibrM, 
He  wua  wImU  spcciasof  FocU  iaoae! 

Admirable  in  a  Manner 
In  which  no  one  dse  has  been  tolerable; 
A  Manner  which  began  and  ended  in  Him ; 
la  which  he  knew  no  Gnide , 
And  has  f oond  no  Followers. 

To  this  too  brief  article  I  add  a  proof  that  that  fanaticism ,  whkh 
is  branded  by  our  immortal  Butler,  can  sunrive  (he  castigatioo. 
Folly  is  sometimes  immortal ,  as  nonsense  is  sometimes  irrefutable. 
Ancient  follies  revive ,  and  men  repeat  the  same  unintelligible  jar- 
gon :  Just  as  contagion  keeps  up  the  plague  in  Turkey  by  lying  hid 
in  some  obscure  comer,  tiU  it  breaks  out  afresh.  Recently  we  have 
seen  a  notable  instance  where  one  of  the  school  to  which  we  are 
alluding ,  declares  of  Shakspeare ,  that  '^  it  would  have  been  happy 
if  he  had  never  been  bom ,  for  that  thousands  will  look  back  with 
incessant  anguish  on  the  guilty  delight  which  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare ministered  to  them  '  .**  Such  is  the  anathema  of  Shakspeare ! 
We  have  another  of  Butler,  in  '*  An  historic  defense  of  experimental 
religion;  "  in  which  the  author  contends ,  that  the  best  men  have 
experienced  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  immediate  illu- 
mination from  heaven.  He  furnishes  his  historic  proofe  by  a  list 
fVom  Abel  to  Lady  Huntingdon !  The  author  of  Uudibras  is  denoun- 
ced ,  '*'  One  Samuel  Butler ,  a  celebrated  buffoon  m  the  abandoned 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  wrote  a  mock-heroic  poem,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  burlesque  the  pious  puritan.  He  ridicules  aD  the 
gracious  promises  by  comparing  the  divine  illumination  to  an  ig^ 
nisfatuus ,  and  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit  */'  Such  are  the  writers 
whose  ascetic  spirit  is  still  descending  among  us  from  the  monkery 
of  the  deserts ,  adding  poignancy  to  the  very  ridicule  they  would 

'  See  Quarterly  Review,  yoI.  yiii.,  p.  Ill,  where  I  foand  Uiis  qaoUtioB 
justly  reprobated. 

*  This  work  ,  pnblished  in  1795 ,  is  curious  for  the  materiab  the  writer'^ 
reading  has  collected. 
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annihilale.  The  satire  which  we  deemed  absoieie,  we  find  gtiU  ap- 
plicat>le  lo  contemporaries ! 

The  FIRST  part  of  Hudibras  is  the  most  perfect ;  that  was  the  rich 
fhjdt  of  matured  meditation ,  of  wit ,  of  learning ,  and  of  leisure.  A 
mind  of  the  most  original  powers  had  been  perpetually  acted  on  by 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  and  p^wns  of  political  and 
religious  history.  Butter  had  lived  amidst  scenes  which  might  hate 
excited  indignation  and  grief;  but  his  strong  contempt  of  the  actors 
could  only  supply  ludicrous  images  and  caustic  raiUery.  Yet  once, 
"When  Yillany  was  at  its  zenitti ,  his  sol^nn  tones  were  raised  to 
reach  it'.  • 

The  SECOND  part  was  precipitated  in  the  following  year.  An  in- 
terval of  fourteen  years  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  third  and 
last  part  was  given  to  the  world ;  but  then  every  thing  had  changed ! 
the  poet ,  the  subject,  and  the  patron !  The  old  theme  of  the  secta- 
rists  had  lost  its  freshness^  and  the  cavaliers ,  with  their  royal  liber- 
tine 9  had  become  as  obnoxious  to  public  decency  as  the  TartufiTes. 
Butler  appears  to  have  turned  aside ,  and  to  have  given  an  adverse 
<lirection  to  his  satirical  arrows.  The  slavery  and  dotage  of  Hudibras 
to  the  widow  revealed  the  vohiptuous  epicurean,  who  slept  on  his 
throne ,  dissolved  in  the  arms  of  his  mislfesses.  ^^  The  enchanted 
i)ower,"  and  ^'  The  amorous  suit,''  of  Hudibras  reflected  the  new 
manners  of  this  wretched  court;  and  that  Butler  had  become  the 
satirist  of  the  party  whose  cause  he  had  formerly  so  honestly 
eqK)used,  is  confirmed  by  his  ^'  Remains ,''  where,  among  other 
nervous  satires,  is  one,  ^ '  On  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the  Second, 
contrasted  with  the  puritanical  one  that  preceded  it.''  This  then  is 
the  greater  glory  of  Butler,  that  his  high  and  indignant  spirit 
equally  satirised  the  hyprocrites  of  Cromwell ,  and  the  libertines  of      ^^ 

SHENSTONE'S  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

The  inimitable  ^' School-Mistress"  of  Shenstone  is  one  of  the 
felicities  of  genius;  but  the  purpose  of  this  poem  has  been  entirely 
misconceived.  Johnson,  acknowledging  this  charming  effusion  to 
be  ^^  the  most  pleasing  of  Sheustone's  productions ,"  observes ,  ^^  I 
know  not  what  claim  it  has  to  stand  among  the  moral  works.''  The 
truth  is ,  that  it  was  intended  for  quite  a  different  class  by  the  au- 
thor^ and  Dodsley,  the  editor  of  his  works ,  must  have  strangely 
blundered  in  designating  it  '^  a  moral  poem."  It  may  be  classed 
with  a  species  of  poetry,  till  recently,  rare  in  our  language ,  and 

'  The  case  of  King  Charles  the  First  truly  stated  against  John  Cook,  roaster 
of  Gray's  Inn,  in  Butler's  <<  Remains." 
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wliich  we  sometimes  find  among  the  Italians,  in  fihm  rime  jnaa- 
voU  y  or  poesie  burlesche ,  which  do  not  always  cons^  of  low  hi- 
mour  in  a  fecetions  style  with  Jingling  rhimes ,  to  which  fbm  w 
attach  our  idea  or  a  burlesque  poem.  There  is  a  refined  specks  4 
ludicrous  poetry,  which  is  comic  yet  tender,  lusory  yet  degant ,  mi 
with  such  a  hlending  of  the  serious  and  the  facetious ,  that  the  renft 
of  such  a  poem  may  oHen ,  among  its  other  pleasures ,  prodocea 
sort  of  ambiguity ;  so  ttiat  we  do  not  always  know  whether  the  wrier 
is  laughing  at  his  subject,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  lauglied  at  0» 
admirable  WhisUecraft  met  this  fote!  ^^  The  Schod-Mistress''  d 
^henstone  has  been  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  tenderness,  not 
for  its  exquisitely  ludicrous  turn  I 

This  discovery  I  owe  to  the  good  fortune  of  possessing  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  ^'  The  School-Mistress ,''  which  the  authors  printed 
under  his  own  directions,  and  to  his  own  fancy.  To  this  piece  o{ 
LUDICROUS  POETRY,  as  he  calls  it,  ^^  lest  it  should  be  mistaken/ 
he  added  a  ludicrous  index  ,  '^  purely  to  show  fools  that  I  am  ii 
jest.''  But ''  the  fool ,''  his  subsequent  editor,  who ,  I  regret  to  say. 
was  Robert  Dodsley,  thought  proper  to  suppress  this  amusing  ''  lu- 
dicrous index,''  and  the  consequence  is,  as  the  poet  foresaw,  M 
his  aim  has  b^n  '^  mistaken." 

The  whole  history  of'this  poem ,  and  this  edition ,  may  be  traoed 
in  the  printed  correspondence  of  Shenstone.  Our  poet  had  plmed 
himself  by  ornamenting.  '^  A  six-penny  pamphlet  '^  with  certOB 
^^  seemly"  designs  of  his,  and  for  which  he  came  to  town  to  direct 
the  engrayer;  he  appears  also  to  have  intended  accompanying  H 
with  ^' The  deformed  portrait  of  my  oki  school-dame,  Sarah  Uoyd." 
The  frontispiece  to  this  first  edition  represents  the  '^  Thatcbed- 
house  "  of  his  old  school-mistress ,  and  before  it  is  the  ^^  birch-tree,' 
^  with  ^^  the  sun  setting  and  gilding  the  scene."  He  writes  on  Ous, 
"^^l  "have  the  first  sheet  to  correct  upon  the  table.  I  haye  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  fame  a  good  deal  in  this  unpromising  schmne;  and 
fix  them  upon  the  landskip  which  is  engraving ,  the  red  letter  which 
I  propose,  and  the  fruit-piece  which  you  see,  being  the  most 
seemly  ornaments  of  the  first  six-penny  pamphlet  that  was  erer  so 
highly  honoured.  I  shall  incur  the  same  reflection  with  Ogilbj,  of 
having  nothing  good  but  my  decorations.  I  expect  that  in  your 
neighbourhood  and  in  Warwickshire  there  should  be  twenty  of  mT 
poems  sold.  I  print  it  myself.  I  am  pleased  with  Mynde's  engraT- 
ings." 

On  the  publication  Shenstone  has  opened  his  idea  on  its  poetical 
characteristic.  "  I  dare  say  it  must  be  very  incorrect^  for  I  haw 
added  eight  or  ten  stanzas  within  this  fortnight.  But  inaccuracy  is 
more  excusable  in  ludicrous  poetry  than  in  any  other.  If  it  slrika 
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^€my ,  it  must  be  merely  people  Af  tcLste  y  for  people  of  wit  without 

^  taste,  which  comprehends  the  larger  part  of  the  critical  tribe,  will 

t  unavoidably  despise  it.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  recover  myself 

!  Hrom  A.  Philips'  misfortune  of  mere  childishness , '  Little  charm  of 

'  placid  mien,'  etc.  I  have  added  a  ludicrous  index  purely  to  show 

i  ( fools)  that  I  am  in  jest;  and  my  motto ,  ^  0 ,  qah  sol  habitabiles 

1  illustrat  oras ,  maxima  principum ! '  is  calculated  for  the  same  pur- 

f  pose.  You  cannot  conceive  how  large  the  number  is  of  those  that 

t  mistake  burlesque  for  the  very  foolishness  it  exposes  *,  which  obser- 

i  vation  I  made  once  at  the  Rehearsal ,  at  Tom  Thumb ,  at  Chro- 

[  nonhotonthologos,  all  which  are  pieces  of  elegant  humour.  I  have 

some  mind  to  pursue  this  caution  further,  and  advertise  it '  The 

;  School-Mistress,'  etc.  a  very  childish  performance  every  body 

knows  {nouofiun  more).  But  if  a  person  seriously  calls  this ,  or 

I  rather  burlesque,  a  childish  or  low  species  of  poetry,  he  says 

wrong.  For  the  most  regular  and  formal  poetry  may  be  called 

trifling ,  folly,  and  weakness,  in  comparison  of  what  is  written  with 

a  more  manly  spirit  in  ridicule  of  it." 

This  first  edition  is  now  lying  before  me ,  with  its  splendid  ^^  red- 
letter,"  its  ^^ seemly  designs,"  and  what  is  more  precious,  its 
^^  Index."  Shenstone,  who  had  greatly  pleased  himself  with  his 
graphical  inventions,  at  length  found  that  his  engraver,  Mynde, 
had  sadly  bungled  with  the  poet's  ideal.  Vexed  and  disappointed , 
be  writes ,  ^^  I  have  been  plagued  to  death  about  ihe  ill-execution  of 
my  designs.  Nothing  is  certain  in  London  but  expense,  which  I  can 
ill  bear. "  The  truth  is ,  that  what  is  placed  in  the  landskip  over  the 
thatched-house ,  and  the  birch-tree ,  is  like  a  falling  monster  rather 
than  a  setting  sun  -,  but  the  fruit-apiece  at  the  end,  the  grapes,  the 
plums ,  the  melon ,  and  the  Catharine  pears ,  Mr.  Mynde  has  made 
sufficiently  tempting.  This  edition  contains  only  twenty-eight  stan- 
zas, which  were  afterwards  enlarged  to  thirty  five.  Several  stanzas 
have  been  omitted,  and  they  have  also  passed  through  many  cor- 
rections, and  some  improvements ,  which  show  that  Shenstone  had 
more  judgment  and  felicity  in  severe  correction ,  than  perhaps  is 
suspected.  Some  of  these  I  will  point  out '. 

In  the  second  stanza,  \he  first  edition  has. 

In  every  mart  that  stands  on  Britain**  isle, 
In  ever  J  Tillage  less  reveal*d  to  fame , 
Dwells  tbere  in  cottage  known  about  a  mile, 
A  matron  old ,  whom  we  school-mistrets  name. 

■  I  bare  usually  found  the  School-Mistress  printed  without  numbering 
the  stanzas;  to  enter  into  the  present  view  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  do  this  himself  with  a  pencil-mark. 
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laiprofedtbiis: —  f 

In  •wmj  villi^  au^'d  wi&  litde  ipire, 
Inboiiw'd  im  tttm,  md  kardlj  kaowa  to  Ciae, 
There  dwelU  im  lowlj  thad  nd  BMB  attire, 
A  nutron  old,  whom  we  school'BiitreM  nuoe. 

The  eightb  ^tanxa ,  in  fbe first  edition ,  mns. 

The  gown,  whteh  o*er  her  thoolden  thrown  she  had  , 
Was  rasseC  staff  (who  hnowa  aoC  rasset  staff?  ) 
Great  comfort  to  har  ayad  that  she  waa  dad 
In  teztare  of  her  ow^ ,  all  stroag  and  taagh ; 
Ne  did  she  e'er  coaiplaia,  ae  deoa  it  roogh ,  etc 

More  eleganOy  desciipliTe  is  the  dress  as  now  d^ineated : — 

A  rasset  stole  was  o*er  her  shoidders  thrown , 
A  rasset  turtle  feactJ  the  aippiag  air; 
*Twas  simple  rasset,  hat  it  was  her  owa  : 
*Twas  her  owa  coontry  bred  the  flodc  so  fair, 
*Twas  her  own  Isbonr  did  die  fleece  prepare ,  etc 

The  additions  made  to  the  first  edition  consist  of  the  11 ,  12, 13, 
14,  and  15th  stanzas ,  in  which  are  so  bemtifally  introduced  the 
heri)s  and  garden  stores,  and  the  psalmody  of  the  school-Diistres ; 
the  29th  and  30th  stanzas  were  also  subsequent  insertioiis.  But  those 
lines  which  give  so  original  a  Tiew  of  genios  in  its  infoncy , 

A  little  heach  of  heedless  bishops  hare, 
Aad  there  a  chaaoeOor  ia  eaubryo,  eic 

were  printed  in  1742;  and  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  for-famed 
stanzas  in  Gray's  Elegy,  where  he  discovers  men  of  genius  in  pea- 
sants ,  as  Shenstone  has  in  children ,  was  suggested  by  this  original 
conception : 

Some  urate  inglorioos  Milton  here  may  rest , 
Some  Cromwell  goQtless  of  bis  country's  blood , 

is,  to  me,  a  congenial  thought,  with  an  echoed  turn  of  expression 
of  the  lines  from  the  School-Mistress. 

I  shall  now  restore  the  ludicrous  index  ,  and  adapt  it  to  the  stan- 
zas of  the  later  edition. 

Stanza  Stansa 

Introdoction 1  Some  pecaliarities  indicatiTe  of  a 

The  sabject  proposed 2  cocaraT  scbool  ,  with  a  abort 

A  circamstaoce  ia  the  situation  sketch  of  the  soTxaEica  presi- 

of  the  MIKSIOH   OF   XAKLT    DISCI-  dlOg  OVCF  it h 

PLiiffE,  discovering  the  surprising  Some  account  of  her  RToaT-CAr, 

influence  of  the  connexions  of  afroh,  and  a  tremendoas  dea- 

ideas 3        cription  of  her  bixcbxh  scxrraB,    6 

A  simile;  introducing  a  depreca-  A  parallel  instance  of  the  adran- 

tion  of  the  joyless  effects  of  ai-  tages  of  legai.  coTsxirMXHT  with 

GOTRT  and  supsasTiTioa 4        regard  to  children  and  the  wind.    7 
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Stanza  Stasia 

Her  gown 8        ioms  of  obsdnacj  as  they  dis- 

Her  TITLES,  aod  punctilious  nicety  coyer    themselyes  in  a   child , 

in  the  ceremonious  assertion  of  with    a    simile  illustrating   a 

them 1 9        blubbered  face 24 ,  S5,  Sd 

A  digression  concerning  her  bin's  A  hint  of  great  importance 27 

presumptuous  behayiour,  with  The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation 
a  circumstance  tending  to  giye  to  that  schooldame's  memory, 

the  cautious  reader  a  more  ac<  who  had  the  £irst  formation  of 

curate  idea  of  the  officious  dili-  a  cxrtaiii  patriot, 

gence  and  economy  of  an  old  [This  stanza  has  been  left  out  in 

woman 10        the  later  editions ,  it  refers  to 

A  yiew  of  this  mumAL  potehtats  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  ] 

seated  in    her  chair   of  state,  The    secret    connexion    between 
conferring  HOifOCRS,  distributing  wbippiho    and    risiro   iir   th 

BouHTiBs,  and  dispersing  pro-  woxld  ,  with  a  yiew,  as  it  were, 

CLAMATioRS 16        through  a  perspectiye ,  of  the 

Her  POLicixs 17        same  littlx  folk  in  the  highest 

The  aqtior    of  the  poem  com-  posts  and  reputation 28 

roenceswitha  general  summons.  An  account  of  the  nature  of  an 
follows  a  particular  description  embrto-pox^hcrtxr. — [Another 

of  the  artful  structure ,  decora-  stanza  omitted.  ] 

tion ,   and  fortifications  of  an  A  deyiation  to  an  huckster's  shop.  32 

■ORR-BiRLx 18  Which  being  continued  for  the 

A   surprising  picture  of  sisterly  apace  of  three  stanzas ,  giyes  the 

affection  by  way  of  episode.  20,  21        author  an  opportunity  of  paying 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  his  compliments  to  a  particular 

in  use  to  ayoid  a  whipping —  county,  which  he  gladly  seizes; 

which  neyertheless  follows. ...  22        concluding  his  piece  with  res- 

The  force  of  example 23        pectfnl  mention  of  the  ancient 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  symp-  and  loyal  city  of  SnaEwtBoxT. 


BEN  JONSON  ON  TRANSLATION. 


I  HAVE  discovered  a  poem  by  this  great  poet ,  which  has  escaped 
the  researches  of  all  his  editors.  Prefixed  to  a  translation ,  translation 
is  the  theme ^  with  us  an  unvalued  art,  because  our  translators 
have  usually  been  the  jobbers  of  booksellers  ^  but  no  inglorious  one 
among  our  French  and  Italian  rivals.  In  this  poem ,  if  the  reader's 
ear  be  guided  by  the  compressed  sense  of  the  massive  lines,  he  may 
feel  a  rhythm  which ,  should  they  be  read  like  our  modem  metre , 
he  will  find  wanting ;  here  the  fulness  of  the  thoughts  form  their 
own  cadences.  The  mind  is  musical  as  well  as  the  ear.  One  verse 
running  into  another ,  and  the  sense  often  closing  in  the  middle  of 
a  line ,  is  the  Qub  of  Hercules  ^  Dryden  sometimes  succeeded  in 
it,  Churchill  afMised  it,  and  Gowper  attempted  to  revive  it.  Great 
force  of  thought  only  can  wield  this  verse. 
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Os  fA#  Amos ,  WoftKB ,  mmd  TsAjnuiTOft  •  /'•f^ed  to  the  irmmdatmm  ofMatf 
Alemtmmt's  Sprnmith  Bflgme,  1623. 

W1m>  tncks  tfaU  aatbor's  or  f i  ■ilitnr'i  poi 

Shan  finde ,  that  eitber  hath  raid  bookea,  aad  mat : 

To  say  bat  one  were  ain^e.  Then  it  chlawt , 

When  the  old  words  doe  strike  oa  the  new  times , 

As  in  this  Spanish  Prorens  ;  who ,  thongh  writ 

Bnt  in  one  tongoe ,  was  fomwd  with  the  world's  wic  : 

And  bath  the  noblest  marke  of  a  good  booke » 

That  an  ill  man  darea  not  secarely  looke 

Upon  it ,  bat  will  loath,  or  let  it  passe. 

As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  true  glasse. 
I     Sach  bookesydeserre  translators  of  like  coate 
I     As  was  the  gcnins  wherewith  they  were  wrote; 

And  this  hath  met  that  one,  that  may  be  stii'd 

More  than  the  foster-father  of  this  child ; 

For  though  Spaioe  gave  him  his  £rst  ajre  md  vogoe 

He  woold  be  calTd,  henceforth,  the  BngUsk  rogme. 

Bat  that  hee*s  too  well  sated ,  in  a  doth 

Finer  than   was  his  Spanish  ,  if  my  oath 

Will  he  receiT'd  in  conrt ;  if  not,  would  I 

Had  cloath*d  him  so !  Here's  all  I  can  supply 

To  yoor  desert  who  hare  done  it,  friend!  And  diis 

Faire  semolation ,  and  no  airy  is ; 

When  yoa  behold  me  wish  myseUe,  the  man 

That  would  hare  done ,  that,  which  you  only  can! 

Bui  Joksov. 

The  translator  of  Guzman  was  James  Mabbe ,  which  he  dis- 
guised under  the  Spanish  pseudonym  of  Diego  Puedeserj  Diego 
for  James ,  and  Puede-ser  for  Mabbe  or  May-be!  He  translaled, 
with  the  same  spirit  as  his  Guzman ,  Celestina ,  or  the  Spanish 
bawd ,  that  singular  tragi-comedy , — a  yersion  still  more  remark- 
able. He  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Spain,  and  was  a 
perfect  master  of  both  languages , — a  rare  talent  in  a  translator  \  and 
the  consequence  is ,  that  he  is  a  translator  of  genius. 

THE  LOVES  OF  '*THE  LADY  ARABELLA  \" 

Where  London's  towre  its  turrets  show 
'    ^'  So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side , 

,  Faire  Arabella ,  child  of  woe! 

,     ',  "  For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 

And  as  shee  heard  the  wates  arise , 
'  '   ^     ■  And  as  shee  heard  the  bleake  windes  roare , 

As  fast  did  heare  her  heartfelte  sighes , 
And  still  so  fast  her  teares  did  poure ! 

Arabella  Stuart,  in  Evanses  OU  PaUads. 
(  Probably  written  by  Mickla.) 

*  Long  after  this  article  was  composed ,  Miss  Aikin  pablisbed  her  <<  Court 
of  James  the  First"  That  agreeable  writer  has  written  her  popular  Tolaraes , 
without  wasting  tlie  bloom  of  life  in  the  dust  of  libraries ;  and  our  female 
historian  has  not  occasioned  me  to  alter  a  single  sentence  in  these  researches. 
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The  name  of  Arabella  Stuart ,  Mr.  Lodge  observes ,  ^^  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  history."  The  whole  life  of  this  lady  seems  to  consist 
of  secret  history,  which,  probably,  we  cannot  now  recover.  The 
writers  who  have  ventured  to  weave  together  her  loose  and  scat- 
tered story ,  are  ambiguous  and  contradictory.  How  such  slight  do- 
mestic incidents  as  her  life  consisted  of  could  produce  results  so 
greatly  disproportioned  to  their  apparent  cause,  may  always  excite 
our  curiosity.  Her  name  scarcely  ever  occurs  without  raising  that 
sort  of  interest  which  accompanies  mysterious  events ,  and  more 
particularly  when  we  discover  that  this  lady  is  so  firequently  alluded 
to  by  her  foreign  contemporaries. 

The  historians  of  the  Lady  Arabella  have  fallen  into  the  grossest 
errors.  Her  chief  historian  has  committed  a  violent  injury  on  her 
very  person,  which,  in  the  history  of  a  female,  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant. In  hastily  consulting  two  passages  relative  to  her,  he  applied 
to  the  Lady  Arabella  the  defective  understanding  and  headstrong 
dispositions  of  her  aunt ,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  by  another 
misconception  of  a  term,  as  I  thinir,  asserts  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
was  distinguished  neither  for  beauty ,  nor  intellectual  qualities  ' . 
This  authoritative  decision  perplexed  the  modern  editor,  Kippis, 
whose  researches  were  always  limited*,  Kippis  had  gleaned  from 
Oldys's  precious  manuscripts  a  single  note,  which  shook  to  its 
foundations  the  whole  structure  before  him  -,  and  he  had  also  found, 
in  Ballard ,  to  his  utter  conAision ,  some  hints  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
was  a  learned  woman ,  and  of  a  poetical  genius ,  though  even  the 
writer  himself,  who  had  recorded  this  discovery,  was  at  a  loss  to 
ascertain  the  fact!  It  is  amusing  to  observe  honest  George  Ballard 
in  the  same  dilemma  as  honest  Andrew  EJppis.  '^  This  lady, ''  he 
says,  '^was  not  more  distinguished  for  the  dignity  of  her  birth  , 
than  celebrated  for  her  fine  parts  and  learning  -,  and  yet, ''  he  adds, 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  ingenuousness  ,  ^^  I  know  so  little  in  re- 

*  Morant  in  tbe  Biographia  Britaimica.  This  gross  blunder  has  been  detected 
bj  Mr.  Lodge.  The  other  I  sabmit  to  the  reader's  judgment.  A  contem^- 
porary  letter-writer,  alluding  to  the  flight  of  Arabella  and  Seymour,  which 
alarmed  the  Scottish  so  much  more  than  the  English  party ,  tells  us ,  among 
other  reasons  of  the  little  danger  of  the  political  influence  of  the  parties 
tbemselres  oyer  the  people,  that  not  only  their  pretensions  were  fSeur  remored, 
but  he  adds,  '*  They  were  ciiomACiruL  both  in  their  person*  and  their 
houses.  Morant  takes  the  term  vRGaACtFOL  in  its  modern  acceptation ;  but  in 
the  style  of  that  day ,  I  think ,  on  graceful  is  opposed  to  gracioos  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people ,  meaning  that  their  persons  and  their  houses  were  not  con- 
siderable to  the  multitude.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  apply  ungraceful  in 
its  modem  sense  to  a  Januijr  or  house  ?  And  had  any  political  danger  been 
expected,  assuredly  it  would  not  have  been  diminished  by  the  want  of 
personal  grace  in  these  lorers.  I  do  not  recollect  any  authority  for  the  sense 
of  ungraceful  in  opposition  to  gracious ,  but  a  critical  and  literary  antiquary 
has  sanctioned  my  opinion. 

II.  28 
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lation  to  the  two  last  accomplishments,  that  I  should  not  haye  gii«i 
her  a  place  in  these  memoirs  had  not  Mr.  Evelyn  put  her  in  his  list 
of  learned  women,  and  Mr.  Philips  (Milton's  nepAiew)  introduced 
her  among  his  modem  poetesses.'' 

^'  The  Lady  Arabella,"  for  by  that  name  she  is  usuaHy  noticed  by 
her  contemporaries ,  rather  than  by  her  maiden  name  of  Stuart ,  or 
by  her  married  one  of  Seymour,  as  she  latterly  subscribed  herself, 
was ,  by  her  afOnity  with  James  the  First ,  and  our  Elizabetti ,  placed 
near  the  throne  -,  too  near,  it  seems ,  for  her  happiness  and  quiel! 
In  their  common  descent  from  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  she  was  cousin  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  hA 
born  an  Englishwoman ,  which  gave  her  some  advantage  in  a  claiiD 
to  the  throne  of  England.  **  Her  double  relation  to  royalty,"  says 
Mr.  Lodge ,  ^^  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of  Elizabefli, 
and  the  timidity  of  James ,  and  they  secretly  dreaded  the  supposed 
danger  of  her  having  a  legitimate  offspring.'*  Yet  James  himself, 
then  unmarried ,  proposed  for  the  husband  of  the  Lady  ArabeBa  we 
of  her  cousins,  Lord  Esme  Stuart,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  designed  for  his  heir.  The  first  thing  we  hear  of  '^  yie 
Lady  Arabella''  concerns  a  marriage :  marriages  are  the  incideDtsof 
her  life ,  and  the  fatal  event  which  terminated  it  was  a  marriage. 
Such  was  the  secret  spring  on  which  her  character  and  her  mis- 
fortune revolved. 

This  proposed  match  was  desirable  to  all  parties;  but  there  vas 
one  greater  than  them  all ,  who  forbad  the  bans.  Elizabeth  inteipos- 
ed  ;  she  imprisoned  the  Lady  Arabella ,  and  would  not  deliver  ber 
up  to  the  king,  of  whom  she  spoke  with  asperity,  and  even  with 
contempt'.  The  greatest  infirmity  of  Elizabeth  was  her  mysterious 
conduct  respecting  the  succession  to  the  English  throne^  her  jea- 
lousy of  power,  her  strange  unhappiness  in  the  dread  of  persosai 
neglect,  made  her  averse  to  see  a  successor  in  her  court,  or  even  lo 
hear  of  a  distant  one  ^  in  a  successor  she  could  only  view  a  compe- 
titor. Camden  tells  us  that  she  frequently  observed,  that  ^^  most  meo 
neglected  the  setting-sun ,''  and  this  melancholy  presentiment  of 
personal  neglect  this  political  coquette  not  only  lived  to  experience, 
but  even  this  circumstance  of  keeping  the  succession  unsettled  misa'- 
ably  disturbed  the  queen  on  her  death-bed.  Her  ministers,  it  ap- 

'  A  circiimstaocc  which  we  discorer  by  a  Spanish  memorial ,  fvheo  oar 
James  the  First  was  ncgociating  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  fie  coiii|ilai» 
of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him;  that  the  queen  refused  to  giTc  hin  bi 
father's  estate  in  England ,  nor  would  deKver  up  his  uncle's  daagliter,  Aft- 
bella  ,  to  be  married  lo  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  at  which  time  the  <|ti«cB»«« 
palnhras  muy  asperas  r  tie  nmcho  disprechio  contra  elditho  il«^  dc  Esc0€aa, 
she  used  harsh  words,  cipressing  much  contempt  of  the  king.  M^inwoea*! 
Mem.  1.  4. 
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pears,  harassed  her  when  she  was  lying  speechless;  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  knowledge  of  her 
I  numerous  historians ,  and  which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
closing in  this  work. 

Elizabeth  leaving  a  point  so  important  always  problematical ,  rais- 
i  ed  up  the  very  evil  she  so  greatly  dreaded  •,  it  multiplied  the  aspi- 
rants ,  while  every  parly  humoured  itself  by  selecting  its  own  clai- 
I  manl,  and  none  morelmsily  than  the  continental  powers.  One  of 
I  the  most  curious  is  the  project  of  the  Pope,  who ,  intending  to  put 
I  aside  James  the  First  on  account  of  his  religion ,  formed  a  chimerical 
I  scheme  of  uniting  Arabella  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ^  the 
pretext,  for  without  a  pretext  no  politician  moves,  was  their  descent 
I  from  a  bastard  of  our  Edward  the  Fourth  5  the  Duke  of  Parma  was , 
!  however,  married;  but  the  Pope,  in  his  infallibility,  turned  his 
^  brother  the  Cardinal  into  the  Duke's  substitute  by  secularising  the 
churchman.  In  that  case  the  Cardinal  would  then  become  King  of 
England  in  right  of  this  lady ! — provided  he  obtained  the  crown ' ! 
I     We  might  conjecture  from  this  circumstance ,  that  Arabella  was  a 
I  catholic ,  and  so  Mr.  Butler  has  recently  told  us ;  but  I  know  of  no 
I  other  authority  than  Dodd,  the  catholic  historian ,  who  has  inscrib- 
I  ed  her  name  among  his  party.  Parsons,  the  wily  Jesuit,  was  so 
I  doubtful  how  the  lady,  when  young,  stood  disposed  towards  Catho- 
licism, that  he  describes  ''her  religion  to  be  as  tender,  green,  and 
^  flexible ,  as  is  her  age  and  sex ,  and  to  be  wrought  hereafter  and 
i  settled  according  to  future  events  and  times.^'  Yet,  in  1611,  when 
,  she  was  finally  sent  into  confinement,  one  well  informed  of  court 
I  affairs  writes,  "that  the  Lady  Arabella  hath  not  been  found  incli- 
,  nable  to  popery ^J*'' 

Even  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  not  unfriendly  to  this  papis- 
,  tical  jjyroject  of  placing  an  Italian  cardinal  on  the  English  throne. 
It  had  always  been  the  slate  interest  of  the  French  cabinet  to  favour 
,  any  scheme  which  might  preserve  the  realms  of  England  and  Scot- 
\  land  as  separate  kingdoms.  The  manuscript  correspondence  of  Charles 
the  Ninth  with  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London ,  which  I  have 
seen,  tends  solely  to  this  great  purpose,  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
'  French  and  Spanish  allies  which  finally  hastened  the  pohtical  martyr- 
dom of  the  Scottish  Mary. 
^     Thus  we  have  discovered  t^vo  chimerical  husbands  of  the  Lady 

;  '  Sec  a  very  curious  letter,  the  CCXCIX  of  Cardinal  D'Ossat ,  vol.  v.  The 
*  c^atholic  interest  expected  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  England  hy  joining 
"their  armies  with  those  of  **  Arbclle,"  and  the  commentator  writes  that 
^  this  English  ladj  had  a  party,  consisting  of  all  those  English  who  had  been 
^  the  judges  or  the  avowed  enemies  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  mother  of  Jamea 
'the  First. 

*  "Win wood's  Memorials,  iii.  ?8t. 
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Arabella.  The  prefeimbiz5  of  this  lady  to  the  throne  had  erideiidj 
become  an  object  with  specaktiDg  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  vas  to 
withdraw  hersdf  (hMn  the  embarrassments  into  which  she  vas 
thrown,  that,  according  to  Be  Thou ,  she  intended  to  marry  ason 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  fmt  to  the  jealous  terror  ofBiift- 
beth,  an  English  Earl  was  not  an  object  of  less  magnitude  than  t 
Scotch  Duke.  This  is  the  third  shadowy  husband ! 

When  James  the  First  ascended  the  English  throne,  tho^  existed 
an  Anti-Scottish  party.  Hardly  had  the  northern  monarch  entered 
into  the  ^' Land  of  Promise,''  when  his  southern  throne  was  shaken 
by  a  foolish  plot,  which  one  writer  calls  ^^  a  state  riddle ;  '^  it  invotved 
Rawleigh ,  and  unexpectedly  the  Lady  Arabella.  The  Scottish  mon- 
arch was  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  Arabella  was  to  be  crowned.  Some  of 
these  silly  conspirators  haying  written  to  her,  requesting  letters  to  be 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Spain «  she  laughed  at  the  letter  she  recdY- 
ed,  and  sent  it  to  the  King.  Thus  for  a  second  time  was  Arabella  to 
have  been  Queen  of  England.  This  occurred  in  1603 ,  but  was  foUov- 
ed  by  no  harsh  measures  from  James  the  First. 

In  the  following  year,  1604 , 1  haye  discovered  that  for  the  third 
time  the  lady  was  off^^  a  crown!  "  A  great  ambassador  iscomii^ 
Arom  the  King  of  Poland,  whose  chief  errand  is  to  demand  my  Lady 
Arabella  in  marriage  for  his  mast^.  So  may  your  priDcessof  the 
blood  grow  a  great  queen,  and  then  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  danger 
of  missuperscribing  letters^.''  This  last  passage  seems  to  aUude  to 
something.  What  is  meant  by  ^^  the  danger  of  missuperscribiBg 
leUers?" 

If  this  royal  offer  were  ever  made ,  it  was  certainly  forbidden.  Cm 
we  imagine  the  reftisal  to  have  come  from  the  lady,  who,  we  shall 
see ,  seven  years  afterwards ,  complained  that  the  king  had  neglect 
ed  her,  in  not  providing  her  with  a  suitaUe  mateh?  It  wras  this  very 
time  that  one  of  those  butterflies,  who  quiver  on  the  fair  flowers  of 
a  court,  writes  that  ^'My  Ladye  Arabdla  spends  her  time  io  lective, 
reiding,  ete. ,  and  she  will  not  hear  of  marriage.  Indirectly  there  were 
speeches  used  in  the  recommendation  of  Count  Maurice,  who  pre- 
tendeth  to  be  Duke  of  Guikires.  I  dare  not  attempt  her'.''  Here  ne 

•  This  manascript  letter  from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Gilbert  t 
Earl  of  Shrewsbarj,  is  dated  from  Hampton-Court,  Oct  3,  1604.  Sloane 
MSS.  4161. 

•  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  iii.  886.  It  is  curious  to  obserre. 
that  this  letter,  by  W.  Fowler,  is  dated  on  the  same  day  as  the  roannacript 
letter  I  have  just  quoted,  and  it  is  directed  to  the  same  Earl  of  Shrewsburr, 
so  that  tbe  Earl  must  have  received ,  in  one  day,  accounts  of  two  diSierB^ 
projects  of  marriage  for  his  niece !  This  shows  how  much  Arabella  ei^ge<i 
the  designs  of  foreigners  and  natires.  Will.  Fowler  was  a  rhyming  amt  Csa- 
Uslical  secreUry  to  the  queen  of  James  the  First. 
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find  another  prfaicely  match  proposed.  Thus  far,  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella ,  crowns  and  husbands  were  tike  a  fairy  banquet  seen  at  moon- 
light, opening  on  her  sight,  impalpable  andyanishing  at  the  moment 
of  approach. 

Arai>ella ,  from  certain  circumstances ,  was  a  dependent  on  the 
king's  bounty,  which  flowed  very  unequally;  often  reduced  to 
great  personal  distress ,  we  find  by  her  letters,  that  '^  she  prayed 
for  present  money ,  though  it  should  not  be  annually.''  I  have  dis- 
covered that  James  at  length  granted  her  a  pension.  The  royal 
favours ,  however,  were  probably  Hmited  to  her  good  behaviour. » 

From  1604  to  1608 ,  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank  leaf  in  the 
story  of  Arabella.  In  this  last  year  this  unfortunate  lady  had  again 
fhllen  out  of  favour,  and,  as  usual ,  the  cause  was  mysterious,  and 
not  known  even  to  the  writer.  Chamberlain ,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood ,  mentions ,  ^^  the  Lady  Arabella's  business ,  whatsoever 
it  was ,  is  ended,  and  she  restored  to  her  former  place  and  graces. 
The  Jcing  gave  her  a  cupboard  of  plate,  better  than  200/.^  for  a 
new  year's  gift,  and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts ;  besides  some 
yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance ,  want  being  thought  the  chiefest 
cause  of  her  discontentment ,  though  she  be  not  altogether  free 
from  suspicion  of  being  collapsed*  J'''  Another  mysterious  expres- 
sion which  would  seem  to  allude  either  to  poUtics  or  religion  -,  but 
the  ilBK^t  appears  by  another  writer  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  a  new 
project  of  marriage  without  the  king's  consent.  This  person  of  her 
choice  is  not  named  *,  and  it  was  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  too 
constant  object  of  her  thoughts ,  that  James ,  after  a  severe  repri- 
mand ,  had  invited  her  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  the  court ,  in 
that  season  of  revelry  and  reconciliation. 

We  now  approach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's  life ,  which 
reads  like  a  romantic  fiction  ;  the  catastrophe,  too,  is  formed  by  the 
Aristotelian  canon-,  for  its  misery ,  its  pathos ,  and  its  terror,  even 
romantic  fiction  has  not  exceeded ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  king ,  from  some  potitical  motive ,  had 
decided  that  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a  single  life ;  but  such 
wise  purposes  frequently  meet  with  cross  ones  \  and  it  happened  that 
no  woman  was  ever  more  soticited  to  the  conjugal  state ,  or  seems 
10  have  been  so  tittle  averse  to  it.  Every  noble  youth ,  who  sighed  for 
distinction  ,  ambitioned  the  notice  of  the  Lady  ArabeUa ;  and  she 
was  so  frequently  contriving  a  marriage  for  herself,  that  a  courtier 

'  Two  letters  of  Arabella,  on  distress  of  money,  are  preserved  by  Ballard. 
The  discovery  of  a  pension  I  made  in  Sir  Julius  Caraar's  manuscripts ;  wbere- 
one  is  mentioned  of  1600/.  to  the  Ladj  Arabella.  Sloane  MSS.,  4160. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  shown  that  the  king  once  granted  her  the  duty  on  oats. 

*  Wi^wood's  Memorials,  toI.  iii.  117— ltd. 
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of  that  day  writing  to  another,  observes ,  ^'  ttiese  aflfectatioos  of  omt- 
riage  in  her  do  give  some  advantage  to  the  world  of  in^uinng  tbe 
reputation  of  her  constant  and  virtuous  disposition/' ' 

The  revels  of  Christmas  had  hardly  closed ,  when  the  Lady  An- 
beUa  forgot  that  she  bad  been  forgiven ,  and  again  relapsed  into  ber 
old  infirmity.  She  renewed  a  connexion,  which  bad  commeDced  Id 
childhood,  with  Mr.  William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  Lofd 
Beauchamp ,  and  grandson  of  the  Eaii  of  Hertford.  His  character 
has  been  finely  described  by  Clarendon  :  he  loved  his  studies  and 
his  repose ;  but  when  the  civil  wars  brc^e  out,  be  closed  his  Tofamies 
and  drew  his  sword ,  and  was  both  an' active  and  a  skilful  generd. 
Chaiies  the  First  created  him  Marquis  of  Hertford ,  and  governor  o( 
the  prince ;  he  lived  to  the  Restoration ,  and  Charles  the  Second 
restored  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  in  February ,  1609 ,  and  the 
parties  summoned  before  tiie  privy  council.  Seymour  was  parti- 
cularly censured  for  daring  to  ally  himself  with  the  royal  blood, 
although  that  blood  was  running  in  his  own  veins.  In  a  maniKci^ 
letter  which  I  have  discovered ,  Seymour  addressed  the  IcHtls  of  the 
privy  council.  The  style  is  humble ;  the  plea  to  excuse  his  intended 
marriage  is ,  that  being  but  ^'  A  young  brother ,  and  sensible  of 
mine  own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of  mean  estate,  not 
born  to  challenge  any  thing  by  my  birthright ,  and  therefore  my 
fortunes  to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavour ,  and  she  a  lady 
of  great  honour  and  virtue ,  and ,  as  I  thought ,  of  great  means, 
I  did  plainly  and  honestly  endeavour  lawfully  to  gain  her  in  mar- 
riage.'' There  is  nothing  romantic  in  this  apology ,  in  which  Sey- 
mour describes  himself  as  a  fortune-hunter!  which,  however,  was 
probably  done  to  cover  his  undoubted  affection  for  ArabeUa ,  whom 
he  had  early  known.  He  says ,  that ''  he  conceived  that  this  noble 
lady  might ,  without  offence,  make  the  choice  of  any  subject  withto 
this  kingdom  -,  which  conceit  was  begotten  in  me  upon  a  generd 
report,  after  her  ladyship's  last  being  called  before  your  lord- 
ships "" ,  that  it  might  be."  He  tells  the  story  of  this  ancient  wooing 
— "  I  boldly  intruded  myself  into  her  ladyship's  chamber  in  the 
court  on  Candlemass  day  last,  at  what  time  I  imparted  my  desire 
unto  her,  which  was  entertained ,  but  with  this  caution  on  either 
part ,  that  both  of  us  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  any  final  conclusioa 
without  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favour  first  obtained.  And  this 
was  our  first  meeting !  After  that  we  had  a  second  meeting  3l 

*  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  119. 

'  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  not,  whidi 
occasioned  Arabella  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure  before  Christmas ;  the 
Lady  Arabella,  it  is  quite  clear,  was  resoWedly  bent  on  marrying  herself! 
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firigg's  house  in  fleet-street,  and  tiien  a  tbird  at  Mr.  Baynton's^  at 
both  which  we  had  the  like  conference  and  resolution  as  before/' 
He  assures  their  lordships  ttiat  both  of  them  had  never  intended 
marriage  without  his  majesty's  approbation. ' 

But  Love  laughs  at  privy  councils ,  and  the  grave  promises  made 
by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties  were  secretly  married ,  which 
was  discovered  about  July  in  the  fc^owing  year.  They  were  then 
separately  confined,  the  lady  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at 
Lambeth,  and  Seymour  in  the  Tower,  for  '^  his  contempt  in  mar- 
rying a  lady  of  the  royal  femily  without  the  king's  leave.'' 

This ,  their  first  confinement,  was  not  rigorous ;  the  lady  walked 
in  her  garden ,  and  the  lover  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in  tlie  Tower. 
The  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  observes,  Uiat ''  Some 
intercourse  they  had  by  letters,  which,  after  a  time  was  discovered." 
In  this  history  of  love  these  might  be  precious  documents ,  and  in 
the  library  at  Long-leat,  these  love-episUes,  or  perhaps  this  volume, 
may  yet  lie  unread  in  a  comer  ^.  Arabella's  epistolary  talent  was  not 
vulgar :  Dr.  M ontford,  in  a  manuscript  letter,  describes  one  of  those 
effusions  which  Arabella  addressed  to  the  king.  ''  This  letter  was 
penned  by  her  in  the  best  terms ,  as  she  can  do  right  well.  It  was 
often  read  without  offence,  nay  it  was  even  commended  by  his 
highness ,  witti  the  applause  of  prince  and  council."  One  of  Uiese 
amatory  letters  I  have  recovered.  The  circumstance  is  domestic , 
being  nothing  more  at  first  than  a  very  pretty  letter  on  Mr.  Seymour 
having  taken  cold ,  but,  as  every  love  letter  ought,  it  is  not  without 
a  pathetic  crescendo;  the  tearing  away  of  hearts  so  firmly  joined , 
while ,  in  her  solitary  imprisonment ,  that  he  lived  and  was  her 
own,  filled  her  spirit  with  that  consciousness  which  triumphed  even 
over  that  sickly  frame  so  nearly  subdued  to  death.  The  familiar  style 
of  James  the  First's  age  may  bear  comparison  with  our  own.  I  shall 
give  it  entire. 

"  LADY  ARABELLA   TO  MR.  WILLIAM   SEYMOUR. 

"  Sir, 

*'  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  been  well. 
I  pray  you  let  me  know  truly  how  you  do,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  reason  Smith  gives  for  it  ^  but  if  it 
be  a  cold,  I  will  impute  it  to  some  sympathy  betwixt  us,  having 
myself  gotten  a  swollen  cheek  at  the  same  lime  with  a  cold.  For 
God's  sake,  let  not  your  grief  of  mind  work  upon  your  body.  You 

'  Harl.  MSS.  7003. 

•  It  is  on  record  that  at  Long-leat ,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  ,  cer- 
tain papers  of  Arabella  are  preserved.  I  leaye  to  the  noble  owner  the  pleasure 
of  the  research. 
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may  see  by  me  what  incoDTenieiices  it  will  bring  one  to ;  and  no  for- 
tune ,  I  assure  you ,  daunts  me  so  much  as  that  weakneas  of  body  I 
find  in  mysdf  ^  for  si  nous  ^viyons  Tage  dun  "veau,  as  Marot  says, 
we  may ,  by  God's  grace  be  happier  than  we  look  for,  in  beiof 
sufTered  to  enjoy  ourself  with  his  majesty's  &Tour.  But  if  we  be  not 
able  to  liye  to  it ,  I ,  for  my  part,  shall  think  myself  a  pattern  of 
misfortune ,  in  ei^Joying  so  great  a  blessing  as  you ,  so  little  awhUe. 
No  separation  but  that  depriyes  me  of  the  comfort  <^  yoa.  For 
wheresoever  you  be,  or  in  what  state  soever  you  are,  it  soiilceai 
me  you  are  mine !  Rachel  wept  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  her  children  were  no  more.  And  that ,  indeed ,  is  the 
remediless  sorrow,  and  none  else !  And  therefore  God  bless  us  from 
that  and  I  will  hope  well  of  the  rest,  though  I  see  no  apparent  hope. 
But  I  am  sure  God's  book  mentioneth  numy  of  his  children  in  as 
great  distress,  that  have  done  well  afler ,  even  in  this  world!  1  do 
assure  you  nothing  the  state  can  do  with  me  can  trouble  me  so 
much  as  this  news  of  your  being  iU  doth  ^  and  you  see  when  I  am 
troubled,  I  trouble  you  too  with  tedious  kindness ;  for  so  I  think 
you  will  account  so  long  a  letter,  yourself  not  having  writt^i  to  me 
.  this  good  while  so  much  as  how  you  do.  But,  sweet  sir,  I  speak 
not  this  to  trouble  you  with  writing  but  when  you  please.  Be  wefl, 
and  I  shall  account  myself  happy  in  being 

^'  Your  faithfiill  loving  wife, 

"  Are.  S."* 
In  examining  the  manuscripts  of  this  lady ,  the  defect  of  dates 
must  be  supplied  by  our  sagacity.  The  following  ^^  petition ,"  as 
she  calls  it ,  addressed  to  the  king  in  defence  of  her  secret  marriage, 
must  have  been  written  at  this  time.  She  remonstrates  with  the 
king  for  what  she  calls  his  neglect  of  her  \  and  while  she  fears 
to  be  violently  separated  from  her  husband ,  she  asserts  her  cause 
with  a  firm  and  noble  spirit ,  which  was  afterwards  too  severely 
tried! 

"to  the  king. 
"  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty. 
"  I  do  most  heartily  lament  my  hard  fortune  that  I  should  of- 
fend your  msgesly  the  least,  especially  in  that  whereby  I  have  long 
desired  to  merit  of  your  majesty,  as  appeared  before  your  majesty 
was  my  sovereign.  And  though  your  majesty's  neglect  of  me ,  my 
good  liking  of  this  gentleman  that  is  my  husband ,  and  my  fortune^ 
drew  me  to  a  contract  before  I  acquainted  your  majesty,  I  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty  to  consider  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to 
imagine  it  could  be  offensive  to  your  majesty,  having/etv  days  be- 

'  Harl.  MSS.  7003. 
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fore  gwen  me  your  royal  consent  to  bestow  myself  on  any  sub- 
ject of  your  majesty's  (which  likewise  your  modesty  had  doDe 
long  since).  Besides,  never  haying  been  either  prohibited  any,  or 
spoken  to  for  any,  in  this  land ,  by  your  majesty ,  these  seven  years 
thai  I  have  lived  in  your  majesty's  house,  I  could  not  conceive  that 
your  majesty  regarded  my  marriage  at  all  \  whereas  if  your  ma- 
jesty had  vouchsafed  to  tell  me  your  mind ,  and  accept  the  free- 
will offering  of  my  obedience,  I  would  not  have  offended  your 
majesty,  of  whose  gracious  goodness  1  presume  so  much ,  that  if  it 
were  now  as  convenient  in  a  worldly  respect ,  as  malice  make 
it  seem  to  separate  us,  whom  God  hath  joined,  your  m(|jesty 
would  not  do  evil  that  good  might  come  thereof,  nor  make  me,  that 
have  the  honour  to  be  so  near  your  majesty  in  blood ,  the  first  pre- 
cedent that  ever  was ,  though  our  princes  may  have  left  some  as 
little  imitable ,  for  so  good  and  gracious  a  king  as  your  majesty,  as 
David's  dealing  with  Uriah.  But  I  assure  myself,  if  it  please  your 
majesty  in  your  own  wisdom  to  consider  thoroughly  of  my  cause , 
there  will  no  solid  reason  appear  to  debar  me  of  justice  and 
your  princely  favour ,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  whilst  I 
breathe." 

It  is  indorsed,  ^^  A  copy  of  my  petition  to  the  King's  Majesty." 
In  another  she  implores  that  ^^  If  the  necessity  of  my  state  and  for- 
tune ,  together  with  my  weakness ,  have  caused  me  to  do  somewhat 
not  pleasing  to  your  majesty,  let  it  be  all  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  your  royal  benignity."  Again ,  in  another  petition ,  she  writes. 

^'  Touching  the  offence  for  which  I  am  now  punished ,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  in  your  most  princely  wisdom  and 
judgment ,  to  consider  in  what  a  miseraMe  state  I  had  been ,  if  I 
had  taken  any  other  course  Uian  I  did ;  for  my  own  conscience  wit- 
nessing before  God  that  I  was  then  the  wife  of  him  that  now  I  am, 
I  could  never  have  matched  any^  other  man ,  but  to  have  lived  all 
the  days  of  my  life  as  a  hariot,  which  your  majesty  would  have 
abhorred  in  any,  especially  in  one  who  hath  the  honour  (how 
otherwise  unfortunate  soever)  to  have  any  drop  of  your  majesty's 
Wood  in  them." 

I  find  a  letter  of  Lady  Jane  Drummond,  in  reply  to  this  or  an- 
other petition,  which  Lady  Drummond  had  given  the  queen  to  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty.  It  was  to  learn  the  cause  of  Arabella's  confine- 
ment. The  pithy  expression  of  James  the  First  is  characteristic  of  the 
monarch  ^  and  the  solemn  forebodings  of  Lady  Drummond,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  lady  of  excellent  judgment,  showed,  by  the 
fete  of  Arabella ,  how  they  were  true ! 
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"LADY  JANE  DRUMMOND  TO  LADY  ARABELLA, 

"  This  day  her  mi^iesty  halh  leea  yo«r  ladyship's  letter.  Her  Ma- 
jesty says,  that  whea  she  gate  your  ladyship's  petition  to  his  nujesty . 
he  did  take  it  well  eooiiigh ,  but  gate  no  other  answer  than  ttaije 
had  eaien  of  the  forbidden  tree.  This  was  aU  her  nu^Jesty  ceai- 
manded  me  lo  say  to  your  ladyship  in  this  pufpose ;  frat  wIthalM 
remember  her  kindly  to  yoor  ladyship,  and  sent  you  this  little  tokee 
in  witness  of  the  eontinoance  of  her  ma^jesty's  Savour  to  your  lady- 
ship. Now,  where  your  ladyship  desires  me  to  deal  openly  and 
freely  with  you,  I  protest  I  can  say  nothing  on  knowledge,  for  I 
never  spoke  to  any  of  that  purpose  but  lo  the  queen  ^  but  the  wis- 
dom if  this  state,  with  the  exammjle  how  some  of  your  guiJity 
in  the  like  case  has  been  used,  makes  me  fear  that  jre  shall  net 
find  so  easy  end  to  your  troubles  as  ye  expect  or  I  wishS' 

In  return ,  Lady  Arabella  eipresses  her  grateftd  thanks — presents 
her  mi^ty  with  ^'  thispieceofmy  work,  to  accept  in  rmembrance 
of  the  poor  prisoner  that  wrought  them,  in  hopes  her  royal  haads 
will  vouchsafe  to  wear  them ,  which  till  I  have  the  honour  to  kiss, 
I  shall  live  in  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  Her  case,"  she  adds,  '"^  could 
be  compared  to  no  other  she  ever  heard  of,  resembling  do  other/^ 
Arabella,  like  the  queen  of  Scots,  beguiled  the  hours  of  imprison- 
ment by  worths  of  embroidery ;  for  in  sending  a  present  of  this  kind 
to  Sir  Andrew  Sinclair  to  be  presented  to  the  queen ,  she  thanks 
him  for  '^  vouchsafing  to  descend  to  these  petty  ofllces  to  take  care 
even  of  these  womanish  toys ,  for  her  whose  serious  niind  mnst 
invent  some  relaxation.'' 

The  secret  correspondence  of  Arabella  and  Seymour  was  disco- 
vered ,  and  was  followed  by  a  sad  scene.  It  must  have  been  now  that 
the  king  resolved  to  consign  this  unhappy  lady  to  the  stricter  care  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Lady  Arabella  was  so  subdued  at  this  distttt 
separation ,  that  she  gave  way  to  all  the  wildness  of  despair ;  she  M 
suddenly  ill ,  and  could  not  travel  but  in  a  litter,  and  with  a  physi- 
cian. In  her  way  to  Durham ,  she  was  so  greatly  disquieted  in  the 
first  few  miles  of  her  uneasy  and  troublesome  Journey,  that  the? 
would  proceed  no  further  than  to  Uighgate.  The  physician  returned 
to  town  to  report  her  state,  and  declared  that  she  was  assure^ 
very  weak ,  her  pulse  dull  and  melancholy,  and  very  irregular ;  her 
countenance  very  heavy ,  pale ,  and  wan  \  and  though  free  fro* 
fever,  Jie  declare^  her  in  no  case  fit  for  travel.  Tlie  king  observed. 
^'  It  is  enough  to  make  any  sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a  bed 
in  that  manner  she  is  \  much  more  for  her  whose  impatient  an- 
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unquiet  spirit  heapeth  upon  her se^ far  greater  indisposition  of 
body  than  otherwise  she  would  haye"  His  resotuUon ,  however^ 
was,  that  ^^  she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if  he  were  kiug !''  ^^  We 
answered,''  replied  the  doctor ,  ^'  that  we  made  no  doubt  of  her 
obedience.''  —  "  Obedience  is  that  required,"  replied  the  king, 
"  which  bemg  performed,  I  will  do  more  for  her  than  she  ex- 
pected." • 

The  king ,  howeyer,  with  his  usual  indulgence,  appears  to  have 
consented  that  Lady  Arabella  should  remain  for  a  month  at  High- 
gate,  in  confinement,  Ull  she  had  sufiGk^iently  recovered  to  proceed 
fo  Durham  where  the  bishop  posted,  unaccompanied  by  his  charge,  * 
to  await  her  reception ,.  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  friends  of  the 
lady,  who  hoped  she  was  still  within  the  reach  oi  their  cares ,  or 
of  the  royal  fayour. 

A  second  month's  delay  was  granted ,  in  consequence  of  that 
letter  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  so  impressive  and  so  elegant 
that  it  was  commended  by  the  king,  and  applauded  by  prince 
Henry  and  the  council. 

But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened ,  and  the  Lady  Arabella 
betrayed  no  symptom  of  her  first  despair.  She  openly  declared  her 
resignation  to  her  ikte ,  and  showed  her  obedient  willingness ,  by 
being  even  over-careful  in  little  preparations  to  make  easy  a  long 
Journey.  Such  tender  grief  had  won  over  the  hearts  of  her  keepers, 
who  could  not  but  sympathise  with  a  princess  whose  love,  holy 
and  wedded  too,  was  crossed  only  by  the  tyranny  of  statesmen.  Bui 
Arabella  had  not  within  that  tranquillity  with  which  she  had  lulled 
her  keepers.  She  and  Seymour  had  concerted  a  flight ,  as  bokl  in 
its  plot ,  and  as  beautifully  wild ,  as  any  recorded  in  romantic  story. 
The  day  preceding  her  departure,  Arabella  found  it  not  difficult  Co 
persuade  a  female  attendant  to  consent  that  she  would  suffer  her  to  pay 
a  last  visit  to  her  husband,  and  to  wait  for  her  return  at  an  appointed 
hour.  More  solicitous  for  the -happiness  of  lovers  than  for  the  repose 
of  kings,  this  attendant,  in  utter  simplicity,  or  with  generous  sympa- 
thy, assisted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  dressing  her  in  one  of  tiie  most 
elaborate  disguisings.  "  She  drew  a  pair  of  large  French-fashioned 
hose  or  trowsers  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on  a  man's  doublet  or 
coat :  a  peruke  such  as  men  wore,  whose  long  locks  covered  her 
own  ringlets ;  a  black  hat ,  a  black  cloak ,  russet  boots  with  red  tops, 
and  a  rapier  by  her  side."  Thus  accoutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole 
out  with  a  gentleman  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  had 
only  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  stopped  at  a  poor  inn, 
where  one  of  her  confederates  was  waiting  with  horses ,  yet  she  was 

*  These  particulars  I  derive  from  Uie  manuscript  letters  among  the  papers 
of  Arabella  Staart.  Harl.  MSS.  7003. 
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80  sick  and  Hiint,  that  the  ostler,  who  held  her  stimip,  observed, 
that  '^  the  gentleman  could  hardly  hold  out  to  London/'  She  re- 
t^ruited  her  spirits  by  riding  -,  the  blood  mantled  in  her  face^  and 
at  six  o'clock  our  sick  lover  reached  Blackwall,  where  a  fM>at  and 
servants  were  waiting.  The  watermen  were  at  first  ordered  to  Wool- 
wich ^  there  they  were  desired  to  push  on  to  Grayesend ;  then  to 
Tilbury,  where,  complaining  of  Mgue,  they  landed  to  refresh; 
but  tempted  by  their  fk^ight,  they  reached  Lee.  At  the  break  of 
mom ,  they  discovered  a  French  vessel  riding  there  to  receive  the 
lady  5  but  as  Seymour  had  not  yet  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous 
to  lie  at  anchor  for  her  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
his  appointment.  If  he  indeed  had  been  prevented  in  his  escape, 
she  herself  cared  not  to  preserve  the  freedom  she  now  possessed; 
but  her  attendants ,  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a 
king's  ship,  over-ruled  her  wishes ,  and  hoisted  sail ,  which  occa- 
sioned so  fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour 
indeed  had  escaped  from  the  Tower  *,  he  had  left  his  servant  watch- 
ing at  the  door,  to  warn  all  visiters  not  to  disturb  his  master,  who 
lay  01  of  a  raging  toothach,  while  Seymour  in  disguise  stole  away 
alone ,  foUowing  a  cart  which  had  just  brought  wood  to  his  apart- 
ment. He  passed  the  warders ;  he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his 
confidential  man  waiting  with  a  boat ;  and  he  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
time  pressed ;  the  waves  were  rising  •,  Arabella  was  not  there ;  bat 
in  the  distance  he  descried  a  vessel.  Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  him 
on  board,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  he  discovered  that  it  was  not 
the  French  vessel  charged  with  his  Arabella.  In  despair  and  confh- 
slon ,  he  found  another  ship  from  Newcastle ,  which  for  a  good  sum 
altered  its  course ,  and  landed  him  in  Flanders.  In  the  mean  while , 
the  escape  of  Arabella  was  first  known  to  government ;  and  the  hot 
alarm  which  spread  may  seem  ludicrous  to  us.  The  political  con- 
sequences attached  to  the  union  and  the  flight  of  these  two  doves 
from  their  cotes,  shook  with  consternation  the  grey  owls  of  the 
cabinet,  more  particularly  the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their  terror, 
paralleled  it  with  the  gunpowder  treason  *,  and  some  political  danger 
must  have  impended ,  at  least  in  their  imagination,  for  Prince  Henry 
partook  of  this  cabinet  panic. 

Confiision  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court  *,  couriers  were  despatched 
swifter  than  the  winds  wafted  the  unhappy  Arabella ,  and  all  was 
hurry  in  the  sea-ports.  They  sent  to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  lieute- 
nant to  be  doubly  vigilant  over  Seymour,  who ,  to  his  surprise ,  dis- 
covered that  his  prisoner  had  ceased  to  be  so  for  several  hoars. 
James  at  first  was  for  issuing  a  proclamation  in  a  style  so  angry  and 
vindictive ,  that  it  required  the  moderation  of  Cecil  to  preserve  the 
dignity  while  he  concealed  the  terror  of  his  msjesty^^By  the  adini- 
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ral's  detail  of  his  impetuous  moyements,  be  seemed  in  pursuit  of 
an  enemy's  fleets  for  the  courier  is  urged,  and  the  post-masters 
are  roused  by  a  superscription ,  which  warned  them  of  the  evenfr- 
Ail  despatch  :  ^'  Haste ,  haste ,  poste  haste !  Haste  for  your  hfe ' ! '' 
The  family  of  the  Seymours  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  \  and  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Seymour  to  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford ,  residing  then  at  his  seat  far  remote  from  the  capital ,  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  escape  of  his  brother  and  the  lady,  still  bears  to 
posterity  remarkaMe  evidence  of  the  trepidations  and  consternation 
of  the  old  earl  :  it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night ,  accompanied 
by  a  sununons  to  attend  the  privy  council.  In  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
written  in  a  small  hand,  and  filling  more  than  two  folio  pages, 
such  was  his  agitation ,  that  in  holding  the  taper  he  must  have 
burnt  what  he  probably  had  not  read  -,  the  letter  is  scorched,  and 
the  flame  has  perforated  it  in  so  critical  a  part ,  that  the  poor  old 
earl  journeyed  to  town  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Nor 
was  his  terror  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems.  Treason  had  been  a 
political  calamity  with  the  Seymours.  Their  progenitor ,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  the  protector,  had  found  that  'Vail  his  honours,''  as 
Frankland  strangely  expresses  it ,  ''  had  helped  him  too  forwards 
to  hop  headless."  Henry,  Elisabeth,  and  James,  says  the  same 
writer,  considered  that  it  was  needful,  as  indeed  in  all  sovereignties, 
that  those  who  were  near  the  crown  ''  should  be  narrowly  looked 
into  for  marriage." 

But  we  have  left  the  Lady  Arabella  alone  and  mournful  on  the 
seas ,  not  praying  for  favourable  gales  to  convey  her  away,  but  still 
imploring  her  attendants  to  linger  for  her  Seymour  5  still  straining 
h^  sight  to  the  point  of  the  horizon  for  some  speck  which  might 
give  a  hope  of  the  approach  of  the  boat  freighted  with  all  her  love. 
Alas!  never  more  was  Arabella  to  cast  a  single  look  on  her  lover 
and  her  husband!  She  was  overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the  king's 
service ,  in  Calais  roads  •,  and  now  she  declared  that  she  cared  not  to 
be  brought  back  again  to  her  imprisonment  should  Seymour  escape, 
whose  safety  was  dearest  to  her ! 

The  life  of  the  unhappy,  the  melancholy,  and  the  distracted  Ara- 
bella Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprisonment,  which  lasted  only 

«  "This  emphatic  injunclion/'obsenred  a  Mend,  "would  be  eflTectiTc 
when  the  messenger  could  read ; "  but  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  ofEssex 
about  the  year  1697,  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  at  Plymouth ,  I  have  seen 
added  to  the  words  "  Hast ,  hast,  hast  for  lyfe  ! "  the  expressiye  symbol  of 
a  gaUows  prepartd  wUh  a  haher,  which  could  not  be  well  misunderstood  by 
the  most  ilHterate  of  Mercuries ,  thus 
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four  years-,  for  ber  constitatioiial  d^cafy,  her  rooted  sorrow ,  and 
the  violence  of  her  feelings ,  sunk  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  her 
situation,  and  a  secret  resolution  in  her  mind  to  reftise  flie  aid  of 
her  physicians ,  and  to  vear  away  the  faster  if  she  could ,  tbe  feeble 
remains  of  life.  But  who  shall  paint  the  emotions  of  a  mind  which 
so  much  grief,  and  so  much  love,  and  distraction  itself,  eqoafly 
possessed? 

What  passed  in  that  dreadfVil  imprisonment  cannot  perbaps  be 
recovered  for  authentic  history  ^  but  enough  is  known ;  that  her 
mind  grew  impaired ,  that  she  finally  lost  her  reason ,  and  if  the 
duration  of  her  imprisonment  was  short ,  it  was  only  terminated  by 
her  death.  Some  loose  effusions ,  often  begun  and  never  ended , 
written  and  erased ,  incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain  in  the  frag- 
ments of  her  papers.  In  a  letter  she  proposed  addressing  to  Viscount 
Fenton,  to  implore  for  her  his  majesty's  favour  again ,  she  says, 
^^  Good,  my  lord,  consider  the  fault  cannot  be  uncommitted,  nei- 
ther can  any  more  be  required  of  any  earthly  creature  but  confession 
and  most  humble  submission."  In  a  paragraph  she  had  written,  but 
crossed  out,  it  seems  that  a  present  of  her  work  had  been  ref^Ked 
by  the  king,  and  that  she  had  no  one  about  her  whom  she  migbl 
trust. 

'^  Help  will  come  too  late  ^  and  be  assured  that  neither  pfyn- 
dan  nor  other y  but  whom  I  think  good,  shall  come  about  me 
while  lUi^e,  till  I  have  his  majesty's  favour,  without  which  I  de- 
sire not  to  live.  And  j^^ow  remember  of  old  y  I  dare  die,  so  I  be 
not  guilty  of  my  own  death ,  and  oppress  others  with  my  ruin  too , 
if  there  be  no  other  wayy  as  €k)d  forbid ,  to  whom  I  conamit  you ; 
and  rest  as  assuredly  as  heretofore ,  if  you  be  the  same  to  me , 

''  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

"  A.  S." 

That  she  had  frequently  meditated  on  suicide  appears  by  another 
letter — "  I  could  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  be  the  cause  of  my  own 
death.  Consider  what  the  world  would  conceive  if  I  should  be  vio- 
lently enforced  to  do  it.'' 

One  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her  utter  wretch- 
edness. 

"  In  all  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate  creature  that 
ever  lived,  prostrates  itselfe  at  the  feet  of  the  most  merciful  king 
that  ever  was ,  desiring  nothing  but  mercy  and  favour,  not  being 
more  afflicted  for  any  thing  than  for  the  losse  of  that  which  bath 
binne  this  long  time  the  onely  comfort  it  had  in  the  world ,  and 
which ,  if  it  weare  to  do  again  ,  I  would  not  adventure  the  losse  of 
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for  any  other  worldly  comfort ;  mercy  it  is  I  desire,  and  that  for 
God's  sake!" 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella ,  who  from  some  circum- 
stances not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an  important  personage  ^ 
designed  by  others ,  at  least ,  to  play  a  high  character  in  the  politi- 
cal drama.  Thrice  selected  as  a  queen  ^  but  the  consciousness  of 
royalty  was  only  felt  in  her  veins  while  she  lived  in  the  poverty  of 
dependence.  Many  gallant  spirits  aspired  after  her  hand ,  but  when 
her  heart  secretly  selected  one  beloved ,  it  was  for  ever  deprived  of 
domestic  happiness!  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  beautiful ,  and  to 
have  been  beautiful^  and  her  very  portrait,  ambiguous  as  her  life  , 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  poetess , 
and  not  a  single  verse  substantiates  her  claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is 
said  not  to  have  been  remarkable  for  her  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, yet  I  have  found  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  in  her 
manuscripts.  The  materials  of  her  life  are  so  scanty  that  it  cannot 
be  written ,  and  yet  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  as  pathetic  as  it  would  be  extraordinary ,  could  we  narrate  its 
involved  incidents,  and  paint  forth  her  delirious  feelings.  Acquaint- 
ed rather  with  her  conduct  than  with  her  character,  for  us  the  Lady 
Arabella  has  no  palpable  historical  existence^  and  we  perceive 
rather  her  shadow  than  herself.  A  writer  of  romance  might  render 
her  one  of  those  interesting  personages  whose  griefe  have  been  deep- 
ened by  their  royalty,  and  whose  adventures,  touched  with  the 
warm  hues  of  love  and  distraction,  closed  at  the  bars  of  her  prison- 
grate  :  a  sad  example  of  a  female  victim  to  the  state ! 

*'  Tiiroogh  ooe  dim  lattice ,  fringed  with  irj  ronnd , 
SaccetstTe  funs  a  laognid  radiance  threw , 
To  paint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown'd , 
To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beanty  flew!  ** 

Seymour,  who  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  distinguished 
hunself  by  his  loyalty  through  three  successive  reigns ,  and  retained 
his  romantic  passion  for  the  lady  of  his  first  affections ;  for  he  caUed 
the  daughter  he  had  by  his  second  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name 
of  Arabella  Stuart. 
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